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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  it  has  been  my  wish  and 
purpose  to  present  the  history  of  the  Greek  people  in  a 
form  which  may  interest  readers  of  all  classes,  as  well  as 
the  scholar  and  the  critic.  The  great  lessons  which  that 
history  teaches  must  be  learnt  by  all  who  Avould  really 
understand  the  life  of  the  modern  world  ;  and  the  task  of 
learning  them  is  one  which  calls  for  no  greater  effort  than 
the  attention  which  the  honest  love  of  truth  will  never  fail 
to  awaken. 

During  the  present  century  historical  criticism  has,  it 
is  well  known,  been  largely  busied  with  the  earlier  history 
botli  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  stress  may  be  fairly  laid  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
tended  rather  to  determine  the  true  course  of  events  than 
to  throw  over  the  whole  traditional  story  a  dark,  if  not 
an  im})enetrable,  veil.  In  his  General  History  of  Home, 
Dean  Merivale  is  constrained  to  admit  that  'there  is 
scarcely  one  particular  of  importance  throughout  three 
centuries  of  our  pretended  annals  on  the  exact  truth  of 
which  we  can  securely  rely.'  Tiie  historian  of  Greece  may 
well  rejoice  in  the  happier  assurance  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  Wars  and  of  many  events  which  ))receded 
those  wars  is  scarcely  less  full  or  less  trustworthy  than  our 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Throughout  this  earlier  ])ortion  of  my  task  I  have 
striven  to  exhibit  clearly  the  motives  and  ])olicy  of  the 
actors  in  this  great  struggle;  and  the  conviction  that  I 
h:ivc  established  rather  than  destroyed  the  history  has 
enabled  me  to  give  without  hesitation  my  reasons  for  calling 
into  question  or  rejecting  tlie  statements  of  the  traditional 
narratives,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  hihtijry  of  (ireece  is  the  history  of  the  most  wonder- 
fnl  political  and    intellectual    growth   which  the  world  has 
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yet  Been.  Its  interest  is  the  more  absorbing  from  tlie 
rapid  march  of  events  in  the  miglity  driima  which  may 
fairlv  bt'  said  to  liave  be'cn  ])layed  out  in  less  tlian  tliree 
centuries.  This  astonishing  quickness  of  development  and 
decay  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  tlie  ancient  Hel- 
lenic* communities  never  coalesced  into  a  nation.  The  ex- 
]>lanation  of  this  fact  is  the  most  imj)ortant  task  of  the 
historian  of  Greece.  Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  ex})lained  by 
a  mere  reference  to  the  centrifugal  tendencies  (as  they  have 
been  calli'<l)  which  compelled  the  (ireeks  to  see  in  the  Polls 
or  City  tlie  nltimate  Unit  of  Society,  or  by  the  assertion 
that  particular  clans  (»r  tribes  worshi])ped  ])articular  gods 
and  that  tiie  mixture  of  ])ersons  of  diii'erent  race  in  the 
same  commonwealth  tended  in  their  belief  to  confuse  the 
relations  of  life  and  their  notions  of  right  and  wiong  ; — for, 
in  truth,  the  tendency  which  brought  about  these  results  is 
the  very  fact  to  be  explained.  Nor  can  llie  question  be 
reallv  answered  nntil  we  have  traced  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  Greeks  to  its  source  in  the  earliest  ^Vryan 
civilisation.  Tlie  clue  once  given  may  be  followed  through 
the  wljnle  history  of  the  Greek  states.  I  may  honestly  say 
that  I  liave  followed  it  with  special  care,  sparing  no  i)ains 
to  bring  out  in  tlio  clearest  light  all  the  circumstances 
wliich  at  Athens  tended  to  soften,  if  not  to  remove,  and 
at  Sparta  to  keep  alive,  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the 
j»rimitive  society. 

We  are  thus  al)le  to  understand  the  wonderful  deve- 
lopment of  Athenian  ])ower  which  followed  the  tlight  of 
Xerxes  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonios.  The  empire  so  called 
into  being  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
weld  isolated  fragments  into  something  like  national  union, 
— an  attemjit  which  roused  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the 
Spartans  a?id  their  allies,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  compre- 
hend the  significaiK-e  of  the  changes  which  they  themselves 
had  \H'v.n  fon*most  in  bringing  about. 

The  necessary  result  of  this  antagonism  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  which  ended  in  the  triunq)h  of  the  old 
theory  of  exclusiveness.  Thus  far  my  narrative  is  in  sub- 
gtnncc  tl»e  same  as  that  of  the;  more  <letailed  liistory  which 
I  have  brought  down  to  the  Surrender  of  Athens,  n.c.  404. 
In  tlie  subsecpicnt  chapters,  written  for  this  volume,  I  liave 
had  to  exhibit  the  falling  ])a(!k  of  Athens  into  the  ranks 
of  mere  city  communities,  sharing  in  the  sus|)icions  or 
jealousi«s  always  awaken«*d  where  the  growth  of  one  city 
tu'omt'f]   Iik'*ly  to  afTecf    the    complete    independence  of    its 
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neighbors.  Sueli  a  state  of  things  could  end  only  in 
foreign  subjugation.  From  this  point  therefore  tlie  his- 
torian is  c'harixed  with  the  (gloomier  task  of  tracincc  the  in- 
fluence  of  Makedonian  and  lioinan  conquest  on  the  country 
which  was  to  become  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  tlie  East, 
and  ultimately  lo  pass  under  the  sway  of  the  OUoinan  Turks. 

To  relate  in  detail,  in  addition  to  the  narrative  of  pre- 
vious events,  the  liistory  of  the  Greek  people  from  the  times 
of  the  Makedonian  conquests  to  our  own,  is  in  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume  of  moderate  size  obviously  impossible,  I 
would  gladly  have  dwelt  more  especially  on  the  working  of 
the  federal  princii)U'  in  central  Greece  when  the  day  of  the 
great  cities,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  had  jjassed  away; 
but  altliough  this  could  not  be  attempted,  I  felt  that  some 
acquaintance  with  tlie  later  fortunes  of  a  j)eople  still  repre- 
senting, in  blood  scarcely  less  than  in  language,  the  Greeks 
of 'Perikles,  Agesilaos,  and  Philopoimen,  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  a  knowledge  of  the  more  brilliant  history  of  earlier 
times.  This  want  has  not  been  met,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  any  of  the  smaller  Greek  histories  hitherto  published. 
The  last  Book  of  the  present  volume  may  tlierefore,  I  trust, 
lay  before  the  reader  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  I  hope 
to  draw  out  in  more  full  detail  in  the  concludinLT  volumes 
of  my  larger  history. 

The  actors  in  this  great  drama  I  have  striven  to  bring 
before  the  rea<ler  as  living  persons  with  whom  we  may  sym- 
pathise, while  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  moral  tribunal  to  which  we  are  all  responsible.  Of  all 
I  have  spoken  plainly  and  honestly,  being  well  assured  that 
the  sternest  condemnation  of  the  treasons  and  lies  of  men 
iike  Alkibiades  and  Theramenes  will  in  no  way  clnsh  with 
the  profoundest  veneration  for  tlie  sober  wisdom  of  The- 
mistokles  and  Perikles,  for  the  lieroism  of  the  gallant 
Demosthenes  who  all  but  saved  the  army  brought  to  its 
doom  by  Nikias,  and  for  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  his 
mightier  namesake  who,  in  the  immortal  s])eech  which  un- 
masked ihe  treachery  of  ^schines,  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  of  Athenian  freedom. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  tlie  Encyclopaedia 
l>ritanni('a  for  permission  to  make  use  of  some  portions  of 
the  Chapter  on  Alexander  the  (Jreat, 

To  the  Rev.  Nortli  Pinder  I  express  my  grateful  thanks 
for  much  valu  ible  aid  given  to  me  in  carrying  this  volume 
througli  the  press. 
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Note  an  the  Spelling  of  Greek  Names. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  alter  the  spelling?  of 
Greek  names  whirli  liave  assumed  genuine  English  forms, — e.  g., 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Thrace.  It  would  be  well  perhaps  if  such 
forms  had  been  more  numerous. 

The  I^tin  form  has  been  kept,  where  it  has  become  so  familiar  to 
English  ears  that  a  change  would  be  disaorreeable,  e.  g.,  Thucydides, 
Cyrus.  This  last  name  is,  indeed,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  form  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference.  Probably  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  historical 
study  to  revert  to  the  true  Persian  form,  and  to  write  Gustashp  for 
Hy8ta8i>es. 

But  these  exceptions  do  not  affect  the  general  rule  of  giving  the 
Greek  forms,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  or  advisable  to  do  so. 
This  rule  may  be  followed  in  all  instances  in  which  either  the  names 
or  the  persons  are  unknown  to  the  mass  of  English  readers.  Thus, 
while  we  speak  still  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  obscure  predecessor 
who  acts  a  subordinate  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Persian  wars  may 
appear  as  Alexandros. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  is  indeed  justified,  if  not 
rendered  necessary,  by  the  practice  of  most  recent  writers  on  Greek 
History.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say  more  than  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  may  help  on  the  change  in  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  which  the  most  eminent  schoolmasters  of  the 
day  have  pronounced  to  be  desirable.  So  long  as  the  Phrygian  town  is 
mentioned  under  its  Latin  form  of  CelcencE,  there  will  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation for  young  readers  to  pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  the  Greek  name 
for  the  nuxm  Selene.  It  is  well  therefore  that  they  should  become 
familiaris«-d  with  the  Greek  form  Kelainai,  and  thus  learn  that  the 
Greek  pi)elling  involves  practically  no  difference  of  sound  from  that  of 
the  tru«-  Latin  pronunciation,  the  s(tund  of  the  C  and  A' being  identi- 
cal, and  the  diphthongs  being  pronounced  as  we  pronounce  ai  in  Jail. 
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The  Latin  forms  of  Greek  names  are  given  in  the  Index,  with  their 
Greek  eijuivalents,  in  all  instances  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  any 
need  to  do  so.  The  following  list  contains  the  very  few  names  about 
which  the  reader  can  be  in  any  doubt. 


I^tln  Foiui. 

iEgospotami  . 

i^lians 

^toliana 

Agrigcntum  . 

Bucephalus   . 

Cela?n8B 

Cithapron 

Croesos 

Cyclades 

Cyprus  . 

CVjrcyra 

Tarentum 


Greek  Form. 

Aigina 

Aigospotamoi 

Aiolians 

Aitolinns 

Akragas 

Boukejjhalos 

Kelainai 

Kithairon 

Kroisos 

Kyklades 

Kyj)ro8 

Korkyra 

Taras 


Tlie  (liff»'r«'ncfi  in  sound  between  the  liiitin  ])ronunciation  of  these 
naineH  and  that  of  the  U reeks  was  scarcely  niortj  than  i>ercej)tible. 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

— ♦♦•- — 

BOOK     I. 
THE   FORMATION  OF  UELLAS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY  OP  CONTINENTAL   HELLAS. 

To  the  Greeks  of  the  liistorical  a^jcs  the  idea   of  llelhus  was  not 
assoeiatcd  with  any   definite   gcographieal    Inuits.      Of  a   tlellas 
lying  within  eertain  speeified   bounds,  and  containing   Hellas  not 
witliin  it  only  Greek  inhabitants,  thcv  knew  nothing,    a eeo<,'raphi- 

X-  I  *  r      1  '.  ^      ^    /^'        I      cal  name. 

^ot  only  were  .some  of  the  most  important  Greek 
states  planted  on  the  soil  of  barbarian  tribes,  but  for  ages  the  title 
of  many  so-<'aIled  Greek  clans  to  the  Hellenic  name  remained  a 
matter  of  controversy.  Nor  in  the  description  of  Greece  can  we 
start  with  an  lii.storical  order,  as  thonjjh  there  were  some  detinite 
region  wliich  c<nild  be  styU'cl  the  mother  country  of  the  rest.  In 
the  prehi.storic  age  the  name  Ilellas  is  contined  to  the  small  and 
mountiiinous  territory  from  wliicli  Achilleus,  it  is  .siiid,  went  forth 
witli  his  Myrmi(h)nes  to  light  at  Ilion  ;'  but  it  is  absurd  to  regard 
the  land  of  the  ]Mithiotic  chieftiiin  jus  the  original  seat  of  the  Hel- 
lenic people,  and  all  attempts  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
migrations  wliich  brought  about  the  geographical  distributi«)n  of 
the  historical  Greeks  can  yield  at  best  only  conjectural  result.s. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  (jrreek  geographers  drew  a  di.stinc- 
tion  between  the  lands  which  they  regarded  as  the    Mountain 
'•()ntinuous  or  continental  Ilelljis  and   the   Sporadic  or   y^*'"^"' 
scattered  llelhis  of  the  Eg(!!in  sea  and   of   tlu;  Asiatic,    Haniii.n 
Sicilian,  and  (»ther  coa-sts.'     Adopting  this  division,    ^'"''• 
vvtr  have  in  the    former  a  country    with   an    area  not  st>    large  as 

'  Iliad.  W.  0813.  ix.  447. 

'  'K?  '  V  ax'vexv^.    The  other  naiur,  •  F.'khiq  mropoAiKij,  ia  tR'ldoin  used. 
1 


2  THE   FORMATION   OF   HELLAS.  [Book  I. 

that  of  Porluc^al,  stretching  from  the  gigantic  range  of  Olympos 
and  tlie  Kajiibounian  mountains  on  the  north  to  the  southern- 
most j)roin«>nt»)ries  of  the  Polopomiesos,  and  exhibiting,  through- 
out, a  singuhuly  distinct  and  marked  geography.  Olympos  itself, 
risin<j:  to  a  licight  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  forms  with  its  neighbor- 
inij  hills  only  the  northern  wall  of  a  lower  region  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  square  00  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
western  rampart  of  these  'J'hessalian  lowlands  being  the  chain  of 
l*indos,  which  runs  southward  at  right  angles  to  the  Kamhounian 
range  about  halfway  between  the  Ionian  and  the  Egean  seas,  until 
at  about  the  MOtli  parallel  of  latitude  the  southern  barrier  juts  off 
eastwards  from  I'indos,  under  the  names  of  Tymphrestos  and 
Othrvs,  and  ends  in  the  highlands  between  the  Malian-  and  Paga- 
saian  ijulfs.  From  the  latter  gulf  northwards  the  eastern  wall  of 
Thessaly  is  formed  by  the  mighty  masses  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  to 
the  east  of  which  lies  the  narrow  strip  of  Magnesian  coast,  terrible 
for  its  rn«jjgedness  and  its  storms.  The  waters  of  this  mountain- 
locked  basin  are  carried  off  by  the  stream  of  l^jneios  through  the 
far-famed  vale  of  Tempe  which  separates  Ossa  fioni  Olympos. 

Starting  almost  from  the  point  whence  Tymphrestos  shoots 
eastwards  from  Pindos,  the  great  chain  of  Oita  trends  for  a  few 
The  ranges  milcs  iu  a  more  southerly  direction  and  then,  running 
?/thry?'and  P^^'*^''^''  ^^'^^^^  Othrys,  reaches  the  Malian  gulf,  leaving 
Pama»»os.  between  its  base  and  the  sea  only  the  narrow  pass  of 
Tliermopylai,  and  shutting  in  between  itself  and  Otlirys  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheios.  To  the  southwest  of  Oita  the 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  are  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  the  wilderness  of  mountains  which  formed  the  fast- 
nesses of  Aitolian  and  Akarnanian  tribes,  and  which  still  shelter 
a  marauding  and  lawless  population.  To  the  southeast  the  range 
extends  with  but  little  interruption  under  the  names  of  l*arnassos, 
Helikon,  and  Kithairon,  leaving  to  the  north  the  nigged  territory 
of  Phokis  and  th(!  more  fertile  reirion  of  15oiotia. 

ScpaniU'd  from  mount  Parnes  to  the  ejust  by  tlie  i)ass  of  Phyle, 
Kithairon  forms  witb  that  mountain  the  northern  wall  of  Attica, 
MountAlnfl  whidi  stretrhes  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Krissaian 
•n^th.^Pclo  ^^  C'orinthia!!  giilf  to  the  headland  of  Khamnous,  and 
ponocwo*.  riftCft  up  as  the  back-ground  of  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
To  the  ftonthwc«*t  of  Kithairon  the  ridges  of  Aigi])lanktos  and 
Gcrancia  run  a«  a  ba^k-bone  along  the  Corinthian  istliimis,  and 
by  the  AkrokorinthoH  are  joined  with  that  labyrinth  of  mountains, 
which,  having  started  as  a  continuation  of  the  Aitolian  highlands 
from  the  we-»t<Tri  end  of  tin;  i^iilf,  ri.s(!  up  .'is  an  imjtregnable  for- 
tress in  the  heart  of  tlie  PeloponnesoH,  leaving  to  the  north 
at   ihc   baHC   of    Kylb'-ne   aiid    Krymanthos  the  long  and  narrow 
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region  known  as  the  historical  Achaia.  To  the  south  of  this 
mass  of  mountains,  and  dividing  the  southern  half  of  Peleponnesos 
into  two  nearly  'equal  portions,  the  huge  and  rugged  chain  of 
Taygetos,  forming  a  barrier  l)L'tween  the  lowlands  of  the  Eurotas 
on  the  one  side  and  the  splendidly  fertile  plains  of  Stenyklaros  and 
Makaria  on  the  other,  runs  on  to  its  abrupt  termination  in  cape 
Tainaros.  Following  a  nearly  parallel  course  about  30  miles  to  the 
east,  another  range,  striking  southwards  from  the  Arkadian  moun 
tains  under  the  names  Parnon,  Thornax,  and  Zarex,  leaves  between 
itself  and  the  sea  a  strip  of  land  not  unlike  the  Thessalian  Mag- 
nesia and  ends  with  the  formidable  cape  of  Maleai. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  which  may  be  described  generally 
as  consisting  of  grey  limestone,  exhibits  almost  everywhere  the 
same  features.  Less  than  half  the  land  is  even  capable  The  rivers 
of  cultivation ;  and  of  this  land,  of  which  a  mere  nonfal^^ 
fraction  is  at  present  in  use,  a  large  portion  pro-  Greece, 
bably  even  at  the  best  of  times  lay  idle.  Of  the  mountains  not 
a  few  are  altogether  barren,  wliile  others,  if  not  well  wooded, 
supplv  j)asture  for  flocks  when  the  lowlands  are  burnt  up  in 
summer.  If,  again,  these  mountain  masses,  leaving  room  for 
few  plains  and  even  for  few  valleys  of  much  length,  raise  barriers 
practically  fatal  to  intercourse  between  tribes  who  in  a  plain 
country  would  feci  themselves  near  neighbors,  this  difficulty  is 
not  removed  or  lessened  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  rivers. 
The  Greek  streams  are  for  the  most  part  raging  torrents  in  winter 
and  dry  beds  in  summer;  and  the  names  Charadrai  and  Cheimarroi 
commonly  applied  to  them  attest  the  fury  with  which  they  cleave 
their  way  through  the  limestone  rocks,  wlien  they  carrv  off  the 
mountain  drainage  in  the  rainy  sejison.  ( )f  these  rivers  the  mo.st 
important  arc  the  Peneios,  which  drains  the  Thessalian  valley,  and 
the  Af'heloos  wliich  separates  Akarnania  from  Aitolia.  The 
Kephisus  and  Ilissos  pour  in  summer  a  scanty  tide  not  much  sur- 
pa.v>ed  by  that  of  the  Eleian  Alpheios  ;  and  the  persistent  flow  of 
the  Argive  Lyrkeios  '  when  the  neighboring  streams  are  absorbed 
in  the  marshes  of  Lcrtiai  was  re<-orde<i  in  tlu^  myth  of  Lynkeus 
and  the  I>anaid  IIy[K'rmnestra. 

This  country,  so  broken  by  mountains,  so  im[)erfe<'tly  penetrated 
by  rivers,  was  inhabited  by  a   raee,  which,   as   we    shall   see,    had 
advanced  from  the  notion  of  the  family  to  that  of  the    i^Hdmid 
clan,  from  that  of  the  dan  to  the  tribe,  and    from    the    scacommu 
union  of  tribes  to  the  idea  «>f  the    I'olis  or  < 'ity,  and 
which,  having  assumed  this  as  tlu^  flnal   unit  of  society,   stuck  to 

'  The    Lyrkcif'S  wa8   tlie   nanuj     lion  of  tho  myth  see  Mytholixjy  of 
tfiveii  if)  the  IiiachoH  in  tb«i  upper     the  Art/<in  Xdtions,  bfx)k  ii.  <li    vl 
part  of  its  ciuree.    I'or  the  ex  plana- 
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the  belief  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  that  any  alternative 
wjis  posi^iMe.  In  the  ixeograpliical  features  of  their  country  there 
was  everything  to  foster  that  love  of  absolute  isolation  whicii 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  political  creed.  But  for  one 
circumstance  this  centrifugal  tendency  would  have  kept  tliem 
much  on  a  level  with  the  half-civilised  or  wholly  savage  tribes  of 
Thrace  or  Epeiros.  From  this  monotony  of  feeble  self-sufficing 
units  they  were  saved  by  being  brought  almost  everywhere  with- 
in reach  of  the  sea.  Less  in  area  than  Portugal,  continental 
Greece  alone  has  a  coast  line  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Pyrc- 
ncan  peninsula.  The  gulfs  of  Pagasai  and  Ambrakia  are  prac- 
ticiilly  inland  lakes  :  but  the  island  of  Euboia  with  an  area  of  less 
tlian  1,500  square  miles  furnishes  with  tlic  opposite  shores  of 
I>:)kris,  Boiotia,  and.  Attica  a  coast  lijic  of  not  less  than  300  miles. 
Still  more  important  was  the  isthmus  which  separated  by  a  narrow 
neck,  three  miles  and  a  lialf  in  width,  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian 
from  those  of  the  Saronic  i^ulf,  thus  alfordino-  to  merchants  and 
travellers  the  advantages  of  a  transit  across  the  istlmuis  of  Panama 
as  compared  with  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  So  too  the  Lok- 
rians,  I'hokians,  and  Boiotians  had  access  to  the  sea  both  to  the 
northeast  and  to  the  southwest,  while  all  the  cities  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  itself  had  a  common  highway  altogether  more  easy 
and  safe  than  any  road  by  land,  l^re-eminently  favored  in  situ- 
ation, Attica  was  practically  an  island  from  which  ships  could 
issue  in  all  directions,  while  they  could,  cut  off  access  through 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  Euripos.  Two  Greek  states  alone  had 
no  af.ress  to  the  sea.  These  were  the  Dorians  to  the  north  of 
the  Krissaian  gulf,  and  the  Arkadians  of  J^cloponncsos  ;  and 
these  states  remained  far  in  th(;  rear  of  Hellenic  developement 
generally. 

For  the  growth  of  states  confined  within  these  self-imposed 
liniitK  no  country  could  have  been  found  more  favorable  than 
Climate  and  I^^^"'''^**-  It  could  produce  all  or  nearly  all  that  the 
proUuctuof  needs  of  (ireek  life  required  ;  and  its  j)0wer8  of  pro- 
duction, wljcther  of  grain,  wine,  or  oil,  were  turned 
to  ai-rowut  with  a  diligence  and  skill  in  marked  contrast  with  tlio 
obHtinate  stupidity  of  modern  (jrcek  statesmanship.  Ages  of  op- 
prcAHJon  and  niiKmanagement  have  probably  in  their  turn  affected 
the  climate  mow.  than  the  climate  has  affectcul  the  inhabitjmts  ; 
hut  although  the  (tountry  generally  is  pcrlM*|iiil(;ss  healthy  now 
than  it  nsed  to  be,  there  were  at  all  tiujcs  dinfironces  more  or 
Icjw  markcfl  in  the  pliysical  conditions  of  the  (in^ek  towns.  These 
differences  gave  rise  to  epithets  and  proverbial  sayings,  many  of 
wliirh  j»n)bably  had  the  slenderest  foundation  in  fact;  but  these 
fan«i«  -^M-rved  to  keep  up  the  fatal  aiitijtalliii' ,  of  ulijeli  iiicji  pliiM  ><  ;. 
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were  the  expression.'  In  reality,  the  feuds  and  jealousies  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes  made  tlicm  practically  a  mere  aijirregate  of 
independent,  if  not  hostile,  units  ;  and  until  we  reach  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  these  tribes  separately,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fill  in  with  more  minute  detail  the  outlines  of  a  geosrraphical 
sketch  which  is  intended  to  convey  a  mere  general  notion  of  the 
physical  features  and  conditions  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  ranges  of  Olympos  and  the  southernmost  promontories  of 
Pcloponnesos. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  HELLENIC  CIVILISATION. 

Englishmen,  it  is  said,  are  tempted  to  regard  their  constitu- 
tion as  something  possessed  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  exist- 
ence. If  they  care  to  take  their  stand  on  facts,  it  character 
would  be  more  safe  to  assert  thnt  tlie  forms  and  of  ancient 
principles  to  which  the  most  ancient  polities  in  the 
world  may  be  traced  are  altogether  in  antagonism  with  the  prin- 
ciples not  of  English  law  only,  but  of  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
nations  of  the  present  day.  Modern  law,  if  we  speak  roughly, 
raises  no  impa«<sable  barrier  between  men  who  belong  to  different 
nations  or  even  different  races,  far  less  between  the  inhabit^intn 
of  different  cities  or  the  members  of  different  families.  In  all 
the  states  of  that  which  wc  call  the  ancient  world,  as  in  some 
which  are  not  yet  things  of  the  pnst,  absolute  isolation  stands  out 
in  glaring  contrast  with  the  modern  tendency  to  intenuitional 
union.  The  member  of  one  country  or  city  or  even  family  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  according  to  the  earliest  i<leas  could  have 
nothing  to  do,  with  tlie  members  of  any  other.  For  the  primitive 
Aryan,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  the  world  bcvond  the 
limits  of  his  own  family  contjiined  nothing,  or  contained  his 
natural  and  necessary  enemies.  With  all  who  lay  bevond  the 
boun<ls  of  liis  own  precincts  he  had  nothing  in  ('ommon.  Tiicy 
were  by  birth  foes,  for  whom  in  the  event  of  war  he  could  feel  no 
pity,  an<l  on  whom  he  could  have  no  mercy.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  war  meant  to  the  defcateil  utter  and  hopeless  ruin.  Their 
lives  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conqueror ;  and  if  these 

'  Thus  Tanaprra  waa  supposed  to    nnd  so  with  the  rest  of  the  Boiotian 
be  the  abode  nf  envy,  Thehen  of    towns, 
insolence.  HaliartoH  of  Btupidity. 
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were  spared,  the  alternative  was  the  doom  of  life-long  slavery.  In 
peace  the  barriers  between  them  were  scarcely  less  rigid.  The 
stranger  couKl  have  no  rights  whether  of  intermarriage  or  of 
inheritance  ;  nor  conUl  the  lapse  of  generations  furnish  the  faintest 
legal  ground  for  the  relaxation  of  these  conditions.  If,  again, 
the  old  society  was  thus  hard  in  its  relations  with  all  who  lay 
within  its  narrow  boundaries,  it  was  not  less  imperious  within 
its  own  limits.  The  father  was  tlie  absolute  lord  within  his  own 
\iome.'  He  was  master  of  the  lives  of  his  children,  who,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  could  be  nothing  but  his  subjects  ;  and  liis  wife  was 
in  theory  his  slave. 

The  origin  of  this  state  of  things  can  be  understood  only  if  wc 
trace  the  society  and  laws  of  all  the  Aryan  tribes  to  their  earliest 
The  family  fonns  ;  and  in  this  task  we  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
unii'of''''""  ^^^  examination  of  social  conditions  whicli  even  at 
focictj.  the  present  day  exhibit  the  primitive  type.  Such 
conditions  may  be  found  in  the  village  communities  of  India  and 
other  countries  ;  but  the  inquiry  is  obviously  one  which  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  history,  and  we  may  here  start  from 
the  fact  as  proved  that  the  narrow  limitations  and  absolute  intole- 
rance wliich  were  rather  forced  on  than  congenial  with  the  legis- 
lation of  the  (ireek  or  Roman  states,'  carry  ns  back  to  the  time 
when  the  house  of  each  of  our  Aryan  progenitors  was  to  liim  what 
the  den  is  to  the  wild  beast  which  dwells  in  it ;  something, 
namely,  to  which  he  only  has  a  right  and  which  he  allows  his 
mate  and  his  offspring  to  share,  but  which  no  other  living  thing 
may  enter  except  at  the  risk  of  life. 

This  nttcr  i.solation  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  as  doubtless  of 
KxcluMivc-  every  other,  human  home,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
andcnt*  *^  socijil  conditions  wliich  we  find  existing  in  liistorical 
famfiy.  times.      In   Latium   and    Rome,    as    in    Hellas,    every 

)ioa»e  was  a  fortress,   carefully  cut  off  by  its  precinct  from  every 

'  The  word  fatJur,  irarjjp,  denot-  except  itself  a  ri  j^ht  to  deal  with  the 

ed,  at  firHt,  mere  power,  without  a  lives  and  property  of  its  nieuiberH, 

trace  f»f  tli»;  holier  feelin^r  since  as-  If  these  do  wron^,  tli(^  state  must 

i     '   •    '  ujth  it.     It  is  hut  another  claim  to  he  their  sole  judpe.  If  the 

r  the  potent  man,  and  re-  ri^'ht   of  judging  them   he  under 

ill    the    (f  rci-k    AeairuTrir,  certain  circumstances  conceded  to 

,    •).  the  lord  or  c<^>nfjueror  of  others,  this  must  clearly  ho  the  re- 

enemi«-H.  Fn-ciBely  tin;  same  notion  suit  of  a  comj)romiH(\     The  same 

«»f  mere  pow<T  ig  expreswid  in  the  remark  api)lieH  to  the  ancient  laws 

(irwek  -rrtoir,  a  hunhand.  of  marriage  and  inh(Titance.    The 

'  It  cannot  lx;queHtioned  that  the  hihtory  of  investitures  and  of  tin; 

Human   patria  ]*oteHtaH  is  ^1  tlie  le;;al    immunities   of    the   Clergy 

cr(Ation  of  liftman  Htate  law.     It  iH  hIiowh  the  natural   workings  of  a 

•  if  the  very  e*iH«;nc<'  of  a  Htate  U>  he  state  in  reference  to  claims  of  pri- 

int/derant  of  private  jiiriivliction.  vato  or  alien  jurisdiction. 
It  caaaot  |io«8ibly  reco^niw!  in  any 
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other.  No  party  walls  might  johi  together  the  possessions  of 
different  families ;  no  plough  might  break  the  neutral  ground 
which  left  each  abode  in  impenetrable  seclusion.  The  action 
(•f  the  state,  as  such,  must  be  to  unite  its  citizens,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  into  a  single  body,  by  common  interests,  by  a  common 
law,  and  bv  a  common  religion.  AMicn  then  we  have  before  us 
a  condition  of  society  in  which  each  house  or  family  stands 
wholly  by  itself  and  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  any 
other,  worshipping  each  its  own  deity  at  its  own  altar,  and 
owning  no  obedience  to  a  law  which  may  extend  its  protection 
to  aliens,  we  see  that  the  materials  out  of  which  states  have 
irrown  arc  not  those  which  the  state  would  have  desired  as  most 
suitable  for  its  work.  Such  as  they  were,  they  must  be  rough 
hewn  to  serve  a  wider  purpose  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  ajid 
Latin  tril>c^  is  the  history  of  efforts  to  do  away  with  distinctions 
on  which  their  progenitors  had  insisted  as  indispensable. 

But  the  den  which  tbe  primitive  man  defended  for  his  mate 
an<l  his  offspring  with  the  instinctive  tenacity  of  a  brute  would 
have  remained  a  den  for  ever,  if  no  higher  feeling  Oriirin  of 
had  been  evoked  in  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  This  c/mractcrof 
impulse  was  imparted  by  the  primitive  belief  in  the  the  family, 
continuity  of  human  life.  The  owner  of  the  den  had  not  ceased 
to  live  because  he  was  dead.  lie  retained  the  wants  and  felt 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  former  life  ;  his  power  to  do  harm 
was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  ;'  but  above  all,  his  rights  of 
pn>perty  were  in  no  way  changed.  He  was  still  the  lord  of 
liis  own  house,  with  the  further  title  to  reverence  that  he  had  now 
become  the  object  of  its  worship,  its  god.  This  n^ligions  foun- 
dation once  lai<l,  the  superstructure  soon  assumed  the  form  of 
a  systematic  and  well-ordered  fabric  If  the  disembodied  soul 
cjinnot  o]»tam  the  rest  Nvhich  it  needs,  it  will  wreak  its  veii- 
i^eance  on  the  living  ;  and  it  cannot  rest  if  the  bo<ly  reniain  un- 
burie<l.  T.his  last  office  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  dead  man's 
legitimate  representative, — in  other  words,  his  ehlest  son,  born  in 
l.iwful  wedlock  of  a  woman  initiated  into  the  family  religion. 
Thus,  as  the  generations  went  on,  the  living  master  of  the  house 
I  uled  simply  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  man   from   whom   he  had 

'That  tliisN'lief  would  Ix-coniea  consutned  l)yfire,  hh  in  the  Ht<iryof 

pourceof  fri^ditful  cruelty,  it  is  easy  Fcriundrosand  MelisHii.     IbTod.  v. 

to  imagine.     Tlu?  dead  man  would  02,  7.    If  he  l»e  slain,  hisHpirit  must 

still  hunt  and  eat  and  sleep  as  in  be  appeasetl  Ity  hiinian  sacrifires. 

tlH'davH  of  his  life;  tlierefore  his  as  by  the  Hhiujjhter  of  tin*  Trojan 

hors*',  his  conk,  and  hiswifr  must  ca|>tiveson  t ho  pyre  of  Patrokhm. 

bedispatchcil  to  la-ar  him  company  In  short,  the  fidl  (levelo|xMnent  of 

in  the  spirit  worUl.     He  must  be  Chthonian    worship    with    all     itH 

clothed  :  and  therefore  the  costliest  horrors  would  follow  in  a  natural 

raimcDt  must  be  offered  to  him  and  and  rapid  cuurs(.\ 
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inherited  liis  aiitlioritv  ;  and  lie  ruled  strictly  by  \irtuc  of  a  re- 
liijioiis  sanction  which  set  at  detiancc  the  proniptintjs  and  impulses 
of  natural  atfoction.  His  wife  was  his  slave.  He  might  have 
sons  irrown  up  about  him,  and  they  mii^ht  even  be  fathers  of 
children  ;  but  so  lon^r  as  he  lived,  they  could  not  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  his  authority.  Nor  even,  when  he  died,  could  he  leave 
his  dauijhter  as  his  heiress  or  co-heiress  with  her  brothers  ;  and 
for  the  yunuLrer  brothers  themselves  the  death  of  their  fjithcr 
brouirht  no  freedom.  They  became  now  the  subjects  of  the  elder 
brother,  as  before  they  had  all  been  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  father.  At  once,  then,  the  master  of  each  household  be- 
came its  priest  and  its  king,  lie  alone  could  offer  the  sacrifices 
before  the  sacred  hearth  ;  and  so  long  as  these  sacrifices  were 
duly  performed,  he  was  strong  in  the  protection  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors. In  the  worship  which  he  thus  conducted  they  only 
wIjo  belonged  to  the  family  could  take  part,  as  the  lion's  cubs 
alone  would  have  a  right  to  share  the  lion's  den.  Hence  the 
continuity  of  the  family  became  an  indispensable  condition  for 
tlie  welfare  and  repose  of  the  dead.  These  could  neither  rest  nor 
be  riglitly  honored,  if  the  regular  succession  from  father  to  son 
was  broken.  Hence  first  for  the  father  of  the  family  and  then 
for  all  its  male  members  marriage  became  a  duty,  and  celibacy 
brought  with  it  in  later  times  not  merely  a  stigma  but  political 
degradation.  If  the  natural  succession  failed,  the  remedy  lay  in 
adoption,  lint  this  adoption  was  effected  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony of  the  most  solemn  kind  ;  and  the  subject  of  it  renounced 
his  own  family  and  the  worship  of  its  gods  to  pass  to  another 
hearth  and  to  the  worship  of  other  deities.  Nor  can  the  solem- 
nity of  this  sanction  be  better  attested  than  by  the  fact  that  ex- 
cept in  c;i.se  of  failure  of  natural  heirs  resort  could  not  be  had  to 
adoption. 

'i'lms  each  house  became  a  temple,  of  which  the  master  or 
father  (for,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  two  terms  have  but  the  same 
Thc»KHif«  JTit^'Jining)  was  also  the  priest,  who,  as  serving  only 
andUMfiv-  the  ffods  of  his  own  recesses,  knew  nothing  of  any 
•^^^  ■  relifjious  bonds  which  linke<l  him  with  any  one  be- 
yond th«!  limit-*  of  his  own  hous(diold.  These,  of  course,  were 
extended  with  each  gerjeration,  the  younger  sons  becoming  the 
lieadH  of  new  families  which  were  kept  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  cliicf  who  in  a  din-ct  line  represented  the  original  pro- 
genitor and  wlio  thus  became  the  king  of  a  number  of  houses  or 
a  clan,  I»nt  it  was  iiidiHjx-nsable  that  the  same  blood  should 
flow  or  be  tlioiight  to  flow  through  th(^  veins  of  <!very  uwui- 
ber  of  these  houses,  and  that  they  must  worship  the  same  gods 
wi;'     '  '  rifices.     All  who  could  not  satisfy  these  con- 

r|ir  I      .1    IIS  or  enemies,  for  the  two  words  were  synony- 
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mous  ;  and  thus  wc  have  in  the  East  the  growth  of  cjistc,  in  the 
West  that  of  a  plebs  or  a  cUcntcla,  beneath  whom  iniiclit  be 
placed  the  serf  or  the  helot.* 

Hence  in  the  primitive  Aryan  states  whether  of  the  East  or 
the  West  the  distinction  of  orders  was  altogetlier  based  on  re- 
ligion ;  and  if  in  these  states  citizenship  was  deriv-  itu.ju*  of 
able,  as  it  has  been  said,  only  from  rac<.',  this  was  the  pr^i'^rty- 
necessary  result  of  the  action  of  the  earliest  religious  faith,  and 
nothing  more.  The  question  of  property  was  at  first  merely  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  home  of  the  family  must,  it  is 
true,  have  its  hearth  and  its  altiir ;  but  tlie  notion  of  property  in 
the  soil  was  fully  developed  only  when  the  death  of  the  founder 
made  it  necessary  to  set  apart  a  certain  spot  of  ground  as  liis 
tomb  and  as  the  burial-place  of  his  successors ;  and  from  the 
inviolability  of  the  grave  followed  necessarily  the  doctrine  that 
the  soil  itself  might  not  be  alienated. 

From  the  reverence  or  the  worship  paid  to  the  master  or  the 
founder  of  the  family  after  death  followed  tliat  strict  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  made  the  eldest  son,  as  his  father  ljj^.j,  ^r  in- 
had  been,  the  absolute  lord  of  all  other  members  of  his  hentanci'. 
house.  It  was  impossible  for  tlie  father  to  divest  liim  of  hi&  sacred 
character,  and  impressible  for  him  to  admit  any  of  his  younger  sons 
to  a  share  of  liis  dignity.  From  this  root  sprang  that  exclusive  and 
intolerant  spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world  and  which  in  its  intensity  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable. 

.  But  if  the  walls  of  separation  between  the  orders  in  the  state 
or  city  slowly  crumbled  away,  tlie  barriers  which  cut  ofT  the 
stranger  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  never  re-  Idintity  of 
moved.  The  Athenian,  the  Spartan,  the  Megarian,  [in(Pdvii 
and  the  Theban  were  as  closely  akin  as  the  men  of  penalties. 
Kent  and  Essex,  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  Yet  out  of  the  bounds: 
of  his  own  city  each  was  a  stranger  or  alien  wlio  liad  no  proper 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  who  could  not  become  an 
owner  of  land  in  a  .soil  sacred  to  the  worship  of  other  gods,  or 
iidierit  from  tlie  citizens,  because  all  inheritance  involved  the 
maintenance  of  a  particular  ritual.  In  short,  to  the  citizen  of  the 
ancient  conmumities  the  city  was  not  merely  his  home  ;  it  was 
his  world.  Here  alone  could  he  live  under  the  protection  of 
law,  that  is,  of  religion.  Hence  the  doom  of  bani.shment  became 
not  le.ss  terrible  than  that  of  death,  and  was  regarded  :is  an 
adequate  punishment  for  the  gravest  political  offences,   for  the 

'  The   position  of  the  domestic  plebeian,  ns  such,  could   Imvo  no 

slave  was  in  one  8«'nse  hijfher.   He  worship  at  all.  and  had  therefore 

was  initinted  into  the  family  wor-  no    title   to    the    consideration   ot 

ship,  and  so  far  had  a  a)mmunity  those  who  wure  above  him. 
of  mterest  with  his  master.     The 
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banished  man  was  wiped  out  from  liis  fniuiiy  and  from  tlic  wor- 
ship cf  the  family  jjjods.  lie  was  no  longer  Imsband  or  father; 
d  liis  wife   and   children   were   free  to  aet  as  thono-li   he   liad 


an 


never  lived. 

Tlie  same  roli'jjions  feelinu:  ran  through  every  relation  into  whieh 
the  eitizeiis  of  one  state  eould  be  brought  with  those  of  another. 
Influence  of  Eaeh  city  remained  as  much  an  isolated  unit  as  each 
religion.  oritrinal  family  of  the  state  had  ever  been  ;  and  the 
process  of  consolidation  never  went  further  than  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  great  cities.  But  the  effects  of  the  old  reli- 
sxion  did  not  stop  here.  If  it  denied  to  all  strangers  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  it  feil  the  fec^lings  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
like which  the  citizens  of  one  state  felt  for  those  of  other  states 
even  in  times  of  peace,  and  i  'itensified  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Each 
war  was,  in  short,  a  crusade,  not  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of 
some  political  end.  The  duties  of  mercy  and  pity  to  the  conquered 
were  things  unknown.  The  life  of  the  vanquished  was  at  the 
<lisposal  of  the  victor  who,  if  he  did  not  slay  him,  sold  him  as  a 
--lave  ;  and  if  terms  were  made  with  the  enemy,  the  contract  we;it 
fur  nothing  if  the  religious  ceremonies  were  neglected. 

Tlie  history  of  every  form  of  Aryan  polity,  although  it  exhibiU 
the  working  of  a  more  generous  feeling,  points  unmistakeably  to 
Obstacles  ^''^  ^i"'^'  when  each  house  existed  in  utter  loneliness 
hindering  and  iu  ncccssary  antagonism  with  all  around  it.  All 
'.f*cK?n  M>-  indeed  that  tlie  state  could  do  was  to  modify  tlic  rules 
"*-'^y-  of  the  ancient  family  life  to  suit  its  own  purposes,  and 

to  work  out  its  own  ends  rather  by  means  of  compromise  than  by 
open  opposition  to  principles  which  derived  their  sanction  from 
religion.  The  (ireek  IMiiatriai  and  the  Latin  Curiae  were  but 
<lubs  in  which  a  number  of  houses  were  combined.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  character  of  the  houses  themselves.  All  that  was 
done  wjLH  to  provide  a  connnon  ground  on  which  certain  families 
might  meet  to  promote  their  secular  interests,  while  their  religion 
.in<l  their  morality  remained  unchanged.  This  morality  was 
the  fruit  chiefly  of  a  religious  belief,  which  touclied  neitlier  the 
heart  nor  the  conscience.  If  a  certain  act  was  to  be  done  or  left 
undone,  tliis  was  not  because  they  had  in  themselves  a  certain 
-  '.'('  whicli  told  them  that  the  one  was  right  and  the  other 
Along,  but  iKJfausc  a  wolf  or  a  rabbit  had  crossed  their  j)ath,  or 
l»ecauftc  they  had  heard  a  crow  chatter,  or  seen  the  lightning  flash 
on  one  hide  nither  than  on  the  other.  Their  only  idea  of  the  gods 
whom  they  worsliipped,  that  is,  of  their  own  ancestors,  w{is  that  of 
beingH  who  retained  their  human  apj)etites  while  they  had  ac- 
quired Hnpcrhuman  power  and  superlnnnan  malignity.  It  was 
iinpoHRiblc  that  kindly  affections  could  hav<'.  any  real  scope  among 
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men  who  breailicd  sucli  a  moral  atmosphere  as  this,  or  that  the 
society  to  which  they  belonged  could  fail  to  exhibit  the  iiitoie- 
ranee,  harshness,  and  cruelty  of  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  their  family  life,  if  not  of  their  social  onler. 

By  bearing  in  mind  this  origin  of  Hellenic  polity,  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  our  way  with,  ^ompai'utive  esise  through  the  compli- 
cated forms  which  that  polity  assumed  at  different  siow!?rowth 
periods.  We  might  indeed  have  thought  that  the  con-  "'  ^**''  '^^^*-*- 
stitution  of  the  prinucval  Aryan  family  could  never  depart  from 
its  ancient  simplicity  :  and  of  itself  possibly  it  might  never  have 
done  so.  But  the  members  of  these  families  recognised  no  duties 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  homes ;  and  on  others  who  were 
not  si)  strong  or  not  so  cuiming  they  could  prey  without  hin- 
<lrancc  or  scruple.  Hence  the  natural  inequality  of  mankind 
allowed  the  most  powerful  families  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
irresponsible  despotism,  while  the  weaker  were  brought  into  a 
Condition  of  clientshij)  which  differed  from  slavery  in  little  more 
than  its  name. 

But  so  far  as  these  original  families  were  actually  or  nearly  on 
a  level  in  point  of  p<jwer,  it  was  possible  that  they  might  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  that  power  and  increasing  ^^.  Yamily 
it :  and  bv  the  establislnnent  of  a  common  worship  and  the 
which  in  no  way  interfered  with  that  of  the  family 
this  union  wjis  at  once  accomplished.  Thus  united,  the  Greek 
houses  formed  a  IMiratria  or  brotherhood.  But  while  the  circle 
of  interests  was  widened,  the  bond  of  union  remained  not  less 
strictly  religious;  and  each  group  of  families  had  a  common 
altar  erected  in  honor  of  a  common  deity  who  was  supposed 
to  be  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  each  separate  hou.sehold. 
The  principle  of  combination  thus  introduced  was  capable  of 
indefinite  extension  ;  and  as  the  grouping  of  houses  or  families 
had  formed  the  Bhratria,  so  the  union  of  Phratriai  alone  wjis 
needed  to  f<»rni  in  the  tribe  a  religious  .society  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  Bhratria  or  the  family.  The  societies  thus  formed 
would  always  have  their  own  territory,  the  fields  in  whi<'h  each 
family  had  its  own  tomb  with  the  common  ground  which  lav 
between  their  sevenil  landmarks  ;  but  the  ])rinciple  of  these  com- 
binations was  essentially  not  local,  and  thus  the  dependents  of 
lliese  houses  could  never  acquire  interest  or  possessioii  iti  the  soil 
)n  which  they  lived,  toiled,  atid  died.  At  best  they  mii^ht  be 
^-ufTered  to  retain  a  cert'iin  portion  of  the  produce  «»ii  con<lition  of 
their  laying  the  rest  at  the  feet  of  the  lord  ;  ami  thus  a  perpetual 
burden  w;us  laid  not  on  the  land  but  on  the  tillers  of  it  who,  if 
they  failed  either  to  yield  the  atiKiunt  demanded, (jr  in  any  otiier 
way,  might  be  redin-ed  to  personal  slavery. 
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But  as  the  worship  of  the  family  Nvns  subordinated  to  that  of 
the  Phnitria,  and  that  of  the  Thratriai  to  the  worship  of  the  tribe, 
The  Clan  **^  tribes  whioli  were  locally  near  to  eacli  otlier  could 
ami  the  not  fail   to  desire  for  themselves  a  union   similar  to 

Tribe.  ^|^.^^  ^£  ^1^^  phratriai  or  tlie  houses.     This  final  union 

of  tribes  constituted  the  Polis  or  State,  the  society  which,  founded 
on  a  common  religion,  embraced  all  its  members  within  the  circle 
of  a  common  law,  and  wliich  was  destined  in  the  end  to  sweep  away 
ilmse  distinctions  of  blood  in  which  its  foundations  had  been  laid. 

AVith  the  formation  of  the  State,  in  other  words,  of  tlie  in- 
dividual city,  the  political  growth  of  the  Greek  may  in  strictness 
The  Tribes  of  spcccli  be  said  to  have  ended  ;  and  his  inability  to 
and  the  City,  jx^vancc  to  any  other  idea  of  Parliament  than  a  Primary 
Assembly'  involved  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  a  nation.  In 
blood  and  in  religion  the  men  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta  were  as 
closely  connected  perhaps  as  the  men  of  London,  Manchester,  and 
Liveqjool ;  but  in  going  to  war  with  each  other  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta  could  not  even  be  charged  with  that  violation  of  duty 
which  during  their  great  civil  war  was  urged  against  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Hence  the  country  which  was 
called  Ilellas  remained  practically  throughout  its  whole  history  a 
territory  in  which  a  certain  number  of  cities  inhabited  by  people 
more  or  less  resembling  each  other  might  or  might  not  be  allied 
togftlior.  The  thcoiy  of  Greek  citizenship  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Latin  city  which  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world  ;  but 
Rome  attained  her  power  not  by  calling  nations  into  existence  but 
by  numbering  Italians  ov  Gauls  among  her  citizens  by  a  process 
which  would  intitle  Englishmen  or  Prussians  to  their  rights  only 
as  possessing  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  or  Beilin. 

Tliis  device  secured  to  Rome  universal  dominion  :  the  refusal 
or  the  failure  to  adopt  it  insui'cd  the  reduction  of  the  Hellenic 
Coancof  land  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  But  what- 
poliiical  de-  ever  njight  be  the  extent  of  Roman  or  Athenian 
In  (irc-'icc"  power,  the  character  of  each  was  the  same.  It  was 
andiiiK^imc.  .^  power  which  they  only  could  share  who  were 
citizens,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  lay  at  all  times  beyond  the 
circle  of  citizenship.  The  powerful  families,  who  were  able  to 
domineer  over  their  weaker  neighbors  and  whose  confederation 
wa.«»  cH-scntially  religious,  drew  between  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents a  line  of  s<*paration,  to  pass  which  was  an  impiety  <and 
a  aacrilege.  The  attempts  to  pass  it  sum  up  the  history  of  the 
political  <-ontestH  between  the  patricians  of  Rome  and  tlie 
plebeians ;  in  other  fonns  the  wime  struggle  marks  the  history  of 
Athens,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  all  the  other  cities 
d  Greece. 

'  A  parliament  in  which  every  citizen  has  his  place. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    MYTHOLOGY    AND    TRIBAL    LEGENDS    OF    THE    GREEKS. 

Of  all  the  Aryan  nations,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  of  ah 
the  nations  of  the  world,  none  has  amassed  so  rich  and  varied  a 
store  of  popular  tradition  as  the  Greek.  Into  this  General 
mai^nificcnt  storehouse  of  his  thoughts  the  Greek  character  of 
gathered  together  all  that  he  knew,  or  thought  that  mythical 
ae  knew,  of  the  lieaven  and  the  earth,  of  day  and  tradition, 
night,  of  fire  and  frost,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  the  bright  and 
the  swarthy  gods,  of  giants  and  nymphs  and  men.  AH  were 
there,  endowed  with  life  and  with  all  the  feelings  and  the  passions 
of  men.  But  if  this  rich  harvest  sprung  with  a  random  or  irregu- 
lar growth,  it  was  destined  to  be  garnered  up  not  only  by  the 
greatest  of  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poets,  but  by  the  more  systematic 
hands  of  mythographers  who  wove  the  whole  into  a  connected 
history  from  the  awful  confusion  of  Chaos,  the  parent  of  Erebos 
and  Night,  to  the  settlements  of  the  Ilerakleids  in  the  Peloponne- 
sos  and  the  founding  of  every  Hellenic  city.  It  follows  then  that 
this  vast  mass  of  popular  tradition  was  not  all  of  one  kind.  If  in 
portions  it  expressed  the  religious  or  })hilosophical  thought  of  the 
people,  in  others  there  were  blended  stories  of  tribal  wars  and 
heroic  exploits  which  may  have  had  some  foundation  in  the  world 
of  historical  fact.  But  all  rest  upon  the  same  authority,  and  the 
achievements  of  Ilektor,  Achilleus,  and  SarpOduii  are  as  nnirh  or 
aa  little  attested  jus  the  terrific  combats  of  Zeus  with  Typlion  and 
the  Titans  or  the  torturing  of  Prometheus  on  the  crags  of  Cau- 
casus. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  the  Greek,  as  for  the  Aryan  con- 
querors of  India,  the  whole  world  of  sense  was  alive.  For  him 
the  trees,  the  clouds,  the  waters  were  all  sentient  beings  :  Greek  ideaa 
the  dawn  aiid  the  gloaming  were  living  persons,  con-  ^' »»•""<■«. 
ncctcd  with  the  !)riHiant  god  whose  daily  approach  waked  all  thinnrs 
from  slumber  and  whose  departure  left  them  in  darkness  repulsive 
as  that  of  death.  For  him  the  blue  heaven  over  his  head  was  the  liv- 
ing husband  of  the  earth  on  which  he  seemed  to  descend  each  eve- 
ning. He  was  Zeus,  the  glittering  or  shining  god,  whose  bride  Gaia 
or  Ida  was  the  teeming  mother  of  growths  awful  or  lovely,  healthful 
or  deadly  ;  or  he  was  Ouranos,  the  being  who  spreads  his  veil  over 
the  earth  which  he  loves.  For  him  the  sun  wjus  Helios,  the  in- 
habitant of  a  honse  so  dazzling  in  its  splendor  that  no  m(»rt.il 
might  look  on  its  glory  and  live  ;  or  he  was  Phoibos  the  lord  of 
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life  who  sprang  into  light  and  strength  in  Delos  or  Ortygin,  the 
land  of  the  morning  ;  or  he  was  Ilerakles  toiling  along  up  the  steep 
path  of  heaven,  laden  with  blessings  for  mankind  ;  or  he  was 
Sisyphos,  the  wise  or  eraftv,  doome<l  to  roll  daily  to  the  mountain 
summit  the  stone  which  then  rolled  down  again  to  the  abyss ;  or 
Tantalos  sentenced  to  parch  into  slime  the  waters  from  which  he 
would  drink,  or  to  scorch  the  fruits,  which  were  his  own  children, 
before  the  eves  of  Zeus,  the  broad  heaven.  For  liim  the  corn 
came  up  from  the  living  bosom  of  the  Earth  Mother,  and  the  sum- 
mer was  her  child,  torn  from  her  arms  as  Persephone  each  Avinter 
and  restored  to  her  at  Eleusis,  the  joyous  trysting  place,  in  the 
spring.  For  him  the  golden  grape  was  the  gift  of  the  wine-god 
I>ionysos,  the  wonderful  being  who,  gentle  at  liis  birth  as  a  babe, 
could  change  liimsclf  into  a  tierce  lion  and  rouse  liis  worshippers 
into  irrepressible  frenzy.  But  more  frequently  present  to  his 
thoughts  were  the  bright  iidiabitants  of  the  diwvn  land, — the 
fljushing-eyed  maiden  who  springs  fnlly  armed  from  the  cloven 
f«>rehead  of  her  sire  and  who  has  her  home  on  the  sunlit  rock  of 
brilliant  and  hapj)y  Athens, — the  (pieen  of  loveliness  and  grace 
who,  as  Aphrodite,  rises  in  faultless  beauty  from  the  sea  foam, — 
tlie  rosy -lingered  Eos  who  leaves  the  couch  of  Tithonos  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  mortal  men, — the  pure  Artemis  whose  spear  never 
misses  her  mark, — tlie  shortlived  Daphne  who  vanishes  away  be- 
fore the  fiery  breath  of  her  lover, — the  beautiful  Arethousa  who 
plunges  into  the  blue  waters  in  her  flight  from  the  huntsman 
Aljdicios, — the  glowing  Charites  wl)0  tend  the  bath  of  vVphrodile 
or  array  in  a  robe  of  spotless  white  the  form  of  the  new-born 
I'hoibns, — the  tender  Prokris  who  dies  loving  and  loved,  because 
'arth  has  no  longer  a  place  to  shelter  her  ; — and  over  all  these, 
rather  <»p])ressive  in  her  greatness  than  winning  in  lier  beauty, 
llvTi'  the  majestic  queen  of  heaven,  whom  Ixion  woos  to  h'.s  ruin, 
bringing  on  himself  the  doom  which  binds  him  to  liis  blazing 
wheel  for  ever  and  ever.  With  these  beings  of  the  dawn  land 
came  the  haryier  Hennes,  the  babe  who  can  soothe  all  cares  away 
an  he  hings  softly  in  his  cradle,  the  Mjister-Thief  who,  when  a  few 
lioufH  old,  steals  the  bright  cattle  of  the  sun-god,  the  mighty  giant 
wlio  in  his  rage  can  dash  the  branches  of  the  forest  together  till 
thev  burst  into  flame  but  who,  be  he  ever  so  hungry,  cannot  eat 
'»f  the  fleeh  which  the  fire  luis  roasted.  For  the  Greek,  lastly, 
ff.  '  ■ -toH,  the  youngest  of  tlu;  gods,  limping  from  his  biiih,  yet 
in  his  power,  was  the  lord  of  earthly  lire,  while  the  sj)otless 
HeHtia  dwelt  in  the  everlasting  flame  whicli  gleamed  on  th(; 
••anctuar}'  of  eacli  household  hearth.' 

'  In  thin  brief  Huminarv  I  liavo     or  awful  bein^rn  who   ix.'ojiird  the 
named  a  few  only  of  the  U^utiful     mythical  world  of  tlio  (ireeks.  Ex- 
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All  these  beings  with  a  thousand  others  were  to  tlic  Greeks 
objects  of  love  or  fear,  of  veneration,  reverence,  or  worship  ;  and 
the  worship  of  some  anionix  them  may  be  regarded  as  Reii;,'ious 
the  very  foundation  of  the  ])nlliant  social  life  on  the  Greek 
which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  in  spite  of  its  failure  irHma. 
to  waken  the  Greeks  to  a  national  life,  we  still  look  with  undi- 
minished admiration.  In  the  magniticent  gatherings  of  Olympia, 
in  the  contests  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  in  the  Neraean  and 
I^•thian  games,  the  Hellenic  race  received  an  education,  which, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  which  it  was  designed  to 
serve,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  people  upon  earth.  Here 
strength  of  body  was  used  not  as  a  means  for  supplying  the 
bloody  and  hrutiil  pleasures  of  a  Roman  ampliitheatre,  but  as  an 
instrument  for  a  systematic  training  which  brought  out  all  its 
powers.  Here  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  could  feed  his  genius 
in  the  study  of  the  most  splendid  of  human  models  ;  and  here  the 
simple  wreath  which  formed  the  prize  of  victory  in  the  games  car- 
ried with  it  a  glory  which  kings  might  envy  and  a  power  whicli 
struck  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  barbarian.' 

For  working  purj:)oses  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  mythical  or 
popular  beliefs  about  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  a  kind  c^f 
relimon,  which  no  one  felt  it  to  be  to  his  interest,  and   , 

r  1     1   •  1  •      1  •  Iiiconsisten- 

perhaps  none  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  to  painsiiy  or  to   cic8  and 
weaken.     But  in  no  other  sense  can  we  identify  Ilel-   tions^of^^' 
lenic  religion    or  morality  witli   Hellenic  mythology.    Grtek 
The    so-called   Ilesiodic  poems  give   us  some   of   the   "^^ 
most  repulsive  of  these  legends,  and  string  together  the  loves 
of    Zeus,    his  fight    with    his  father    Kronos,   his  strugi^les  with 
the  giants,  and  his  cheating  of   mankind.      i>ut   when  the    poet 
betakes  hiin.self  to  his  work  a.s  a  teacher,  we  hear  no  more  of  these 
stories;   and  we   are   told   simply  that  the  eves  of  Zeus  are   in 
every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  that  his  even  justice 
requites  every  man  according  to  his  work,  and  that  all  are  bound 
to  avoid  the  smooth   roa<l  to  evil   and   to  choose  the  strait  path 
of  good,  which,  rough  at  first,  becomes  easv   to  those   who   walk 
in  it' 

If,  however,  these  popular  traditions  are  n<»t  to  he  taken  as  em- 
bodiments of  either  religious  faith  or  moral  convictions  or  philo- 
sophical thought,  by  the   vast   mass  of  the  Greeks  they  were 

cept  in  its  l)«'arinjf  on  the  intellec-  orijjin,  I  must  refiT  the  reader  to 

tual  and   reli^i^ious  growth  of  tlio  i\u' yfythology  of  the  Aryan  Natioiia 

people,  this  mylliolojry  cannot  bt;  and  tin*  TaleHof  Ancient  Grecrc. 

regarded  a«  a  part  of  (ireek  his-  '  HenKl.  viii.  20. 

tory.  For  the  niytlis  connected  witli  '  Works  and  7Aj//j«,  Jjo,  215,  2G3 

these  gods  and  hercH^-s,  and  their  Myth.  Ar.  Nat.  \.  ii^L 
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unquestionably  received  as  genuine  and  veritable  history.  The 
strongest  sentiment  of  the  Hellenic  mind  Avas  that  of  the  absolnte 
Dyna-tic  independence  of  each  city  from  all  other  cities  ;  and 
and  tribal  each  town  had  its  founder  or  heroic  Eponymos  whose 
*"*  *'  name  it  bore  and  whose  exploits  shed  a  Instie  on  his 
descendants  for  ever.  Tlie  Arrives  looked  back  to  the  glorious 
days  of  Perseus,  the  child  of  the  golden  shower,  who,  bearing 
the  sword  of  Chrysrior  in  his  hand  and  the  sandals  of  the  Nymphs 
on  his  feet,  journeyed  away  to  the  land  of  the  gloaming  and 
there  by  the  merciful  stroke  of  his  weapon  brought  to  an  end 
the  woes  of  the  mortal  Gorgon.'  The  Theban  legend  told  the 
tale  of  Laios  and  Oidipous  from  the  day  when  the  babe  was 
cast  forth  to  frost  and  heat  on  the  slopes  of  Kithairon  to  the 
liour  when,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Sphinx  and  his  unwitting 
offence  against  the  sanctities  of  law,  the  blind  old  man  departed 
on  the  wanderings  which  were  to  end  in  the  holy  grove  of  the 
Erinyes.'  Tlie  Athenian  pointed  proudly  to  a  richer  inheritance. 
He  could  tell  of  the  Dragon-kings  Kekrops  and  Erechthens  and 
recount  the  sorrows  of  the  gentle  Frokris  and  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  beautiful  Aithra.  He  could  dwell  on  the  glorious  career  of 
the  child  Theseus,  how,  on  reaching  the  vigor  of  full  manhood, 
he  raised  the  great  stone  and,  taking  in  his  hand  the  sword  of 
destiny,  proved,  like  Arthur,  that  he  was  rightwise  born  a  king,"* 
how  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  doomed  tribute-children,  and 
siiiling  to  Krete  trod  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  and  smote  the 
horrible  Minotauros.* 

But  the  mere  naming  of  a  few  such  mythical  stories  can  scarcely 
give  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  fabric  reared  by  later  poets  and 
Greek  tribal  njytliographcrs,  when  they  came  to  cement  together 
legcDdg,  ijj^j  f^tones  wliicli  they  found  more  or  less  ready  hewn 
to  their  liand.  Not  only  were  there  myths  which  belonged  to 
particular  families,  clans,  or  cities ;  but  around  these  flowed  the 
stream  <>{  a  tradition  which  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  called 
national,  and  which  professed  to  furnish  a  continuous  history  in 
the  tales  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  hunt,  of  tlie  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  the  rescuing  of  Helen,  the  returns  of  the  heroes,  the 
banishment  of  the  Herakleidai,  and  their  triumphant  restoration 
to  their  ancient  home.  But  the  fact  on  winch  we  have  now  to 
lay  strcHH  is  that  all  these  stories  were  to  the  several  tribes  or 
citie«  genuine  records  of  actual  events,  the  ituh^pendent  chronicles 
of  kingH  and  heroes  whose  fortunes  ran  each  in  its  own  peculiar 
channel ;  and  yet  that,  regarded  a.s  a  wh(de,  these  traditions  strictly 

'  Afyth.  Ar.  Nat.  il.  W  et  ieq.  die  Aqea,  Introduction. 

"  Ih.  it  68  et  Mff/.  *  Myth.  Ar.  Nat.  ii.  01. 

•  PojtiUnr  WnnfiHce»  of  the  Mid- 
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resemble  a  prism  in  whicli  a  thousand  pictures  flash   from  a  few 
planes  while  all  are  reflected  from  a  sinijle  piece  of  glass.' 

It  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  historian's  task  to  relate  at  length 
the  mythical  tales  which  make  up  the  great  fabric  of  Hellenic 
tradition.  Grains  of  fact  may  lie  buried  in  its  stu-  Historical 
pendous  mass  ;  but  the  means  of  separating  the  fact  Greek" 
from  the  Action  are  lacking.  It  is,  of  course,  pos-  myths, 
sible  that  there  may  have  been  a  war  undertaken  to  avenge  tlie 
wrongs  of  an  earthly  Helen,  that  this  war  lasted  ten  years,  that 
ten  years  more  were  spent  by  the  leaders  in  their  return  home- 
wards, and  even  that  the  chief  incident  in  this  war  was  the 
quarrel  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroes  with  a  mean-spirited 
king.  But  for  this  war  we  liavc  confessedly  no  contemporary 
liistorical  evidence,  and  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  given  by  the  poets,  that  Paris,  who  had  deserted  Oinonc, 
and  before  whom  tlie  three  queens  of  the  air  had  appeared  as 
claimants  of  the  golden  apple,  steals  from  Sparta  the  divine  sister 
of  the  Dioskouroi  ;  that  the  chiefs  are  summoned  together  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  avenge  her  woes  and  wrongs  ;  that  the  sea- 
nymph's  son,  the  wielder  of  invincible  weapons  and  the  lord  of 
undying  horses,  goes  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  which  is  not  his  own  ; 
that  his  wrath  is  roused  because  he  is  robbed  <>f  the  maiden 
Briseis  ;  that  henceforth  he  takes  no  part  in  the  strife  until  his 
friend  Patroklos  lias  been  slain  ;  and  that  then  he  puts  on  the  new 
armor  which  Thetis  brings  to  him  from  the  anvil  of  Ilepliaistos 
and  goes  forth  to  win  the  victory.  But  this  is  a  tale  which  we  find 
with  all  its  essential  features  in  every  Aryan  land  :'^  and  therefore, 
if  such  a  war  took  jtlace,  it  must  be  carried  back  to  a  time  preced- 
ing the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  and  its  scene  can  be  placed 
neither  in  the  Penjab  (the  land  of  the  Five  Streams),  nor  on  the 
plains  of  the  Asiatic  Troy,  not  in  ^rermany,  f>r  Xorway,  or  Wales. 
It  Ikls,  therefore,  in  strictness  of  speech,  nothing  to  do  with  Greek 
historv.  The  poems  may,  and  undoubtedly  do,  tell  us  much  of  the 
Rtiite  of  society  and  law  at  the  time  when  they  took  shape.  The 
pictures  of  Atidromache  and  Xausik;ui  may  be  fairly  taken  as  proof 
that  the  condition  of  women  in  the  days  of  the  poets  was  inde- 
finitely higher  than  that  of  Athenian  women  in  the  days  of  INmI- 
kles.  The  lioule  or  (Jouncil  <A  the  chiefs  may  be  regarded  ;ls  the 
germ  of  the  great  as.scmblies  of  the  future  Athenian  people  ;  an<l 
in  spite  of  the  manifest  working  of  feudal  tyranny  we  sec  in  the 

'  Seo   further    Myth.    Ar.    y<it.  ttiology,  nml  ilui  liitroduction*  to 

book  i.  cli.  X.  the  Pttpulur  IlmiKincrH  of  the  yfitl 

'  Tlio  proposition  iB  a  Bweepin^T  <Wt'  A(jii*,  and  the  I'uUs  of  the  Tcu- 

one.      F"or  thtJ  pr(K)f  of  it  I  must  tonic  Lands. 
refer  the  reader  to  my  Aryan,  My- 
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Achaians  the  forefathers  of  the  conquerors  of  Xerxes.  AVe  may 
even  allow  that  tlic  poet  rio;htly  ijives  the  names  of  dynasties  of 
whicli  lie  speaks  jis  tlourishin<ir  in  liis  own  clay  ;  but  these  names 
can  give  us  no  knowledge  of  the  deeds  which  may  have  been  done 
by  those  who  bore  them. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  traditions  for  which  a  larger  amount 
of  credibilitv  has  been  claimed,  stands  the  legend  which  relates  the 
The  return  i*^tiu-n  of  the  lleraklcidfii.  Of  this  event  it  is  enough 
of  the  Hera-  to  sav  that  it  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  movements 
which  balanced  each  other  in  the  popular  stories  of 
the  Greeks,  and  that  the  object  of  all  these  movements  is  to 
regain  a  stolen  treasure  or  to  recover  a  lost  inheritance.'  But 
we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  we  have  these  traditions  in  their 
original  form.  They  Avere  altered,  almost  at  will,  by  later  poets 
and  mvthographers  in  accordance  with  local  or  tribal  prejudices 
or  fancies,  and  forced  into  arrangements  which  were  regarded 
as  chronological.  The  story  ran  that  "vvhen  Ilerakles  died,  his 
tvrant  and  tormentor  Kurysthcus  insisted  on  the  surrender  of 
liis  sons,  and  that  llvllos  the  son  of  Deianeira  Avith  his  brothers 
hastily  fled,  and  after  wandering  to  many  other  places  found  a 
refuge  at  last  in  the  only  city  where  the  children  of  Jlerakles  could 
be  safe.  Eurystheus  marches  with  his  hosts  against  Athens,  and 
the  Athenians  come  forth  to  meet  him  led  by  Theseus,  the  great 
polar-hero  of  the  land,  who  is  accompanied  by  lolaos,  the  son  of 
T[»l) ikies  the  twiti  brother  of  Ilerakles,  as  well  as  by  the  banished 
Ilyllos.  Eur}^stheus  is  slain,  and  Ilyllos  carries  hisliead  back  to 
Alkmene.  In  other  words,  the  children  of  the  sun  return  to  the 
evening  land  with  the  treasure  which  the  dark  powers  had  carried 
away  to  the  east ;  but  day  and  night  follow  each  the  other,  and 
thus  the  Ilerakleidai  cannot  maintain  their  footing  in  the  Pelopon- 
ncfos  for  more  than  a  year  and  tlien  by  an  irresistible  necessity 
find  their  way  back  to  Athens.  These  alternations,  which  repre- 
sent Hiinj)ly  tlie  succession  of  dav  and  night,  might  be,  and  would 
have  been,  re[)eated  any  number  of  times,  if  the  myths  had  not  at 
Icngtli  become  mixed  up  with  traditions  of  the  local  settlement  of 
the  country, — in  other  words,  if  certain  Tiames  found  in  the  myths 
had  not  l»ccomc  associated  with  particular  spots  or  districts  in  the 
I'eloponnesos.  To  follow  all  the  versions  and  variations  of  these 
|cpend«  is  a  task  not  more  j)rofitable  than  threading  the  mazes  of 
a  labyrinth  ;  but  we  may  trace  in  many,  probably  in  most  of  them, 
the  working  of  the  *ame  ideas.  T]\\\h  Xhc.  version  wljich  after  the 
death  of  EuryHlhcuH  takfs  Ilyllos  to  Thebes  makes  him  dwc^ll  by 
the  F^lektrian,  or  AiiiIkt,  Gates      TIx-  iM\t  stage  in  tin-  liivfoiy  i« 

^  Myth.  Ar.  N(U.  Ixwk  ii.  cli.  ill. 
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another  liomeward  journey  of  the  children  of  Ilerakies  which  ends 
in  the  slaufrhter  of  Ilyllos  in  single  combat  with  Echemos ;  and 
the  Ilcrakieidai  are  bound  by  compact  to  forcijo  all  attempts  at 
return  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  periods  which  are  mere  multi- 
ples of  the  ten  vears  of  tlic  Trojan  war  and  of  the  Nostoi  or  liome- 
ward  wandering^s  of  the  Achaian  chiefs.  The  subsequent  fortunes 
of  Kleodaiosand  Aristomachos,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Ilerakies, 
simplv  repeat  those  of  Hyllos ;  but  at  length  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  myth  pauses,  and  the  repetition  of  the  whole  drama  is 
prevented  by  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  historical  sense  in  the 
Hellenic  tribes.  For  this  last  return  the  preparations  are  on  a 
scale  which  may  remind  us  in  some  degree  of  the  brilliant  gathering 
of  the  Achaian  chieftains  with  their  ships  in  Aulis.  A  fleet  is 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  at  a  spot  which  hence 
bore  tho  name  of  Naupaktos,  and  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachos, 
— .\rist<^>demos,  Temenos,  and  KresplKnites, — make  ready  for  the 
last  great  enterprise,  lint  Aristodemos  is  smitten  by  lightning 
before  he  can  pass  over  into  the  heritage  of  liis  fathers,  and  his 
place  is  taken  by  his  twin  sons  Eurysthenes  and  IVokles,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  double  line  of  Spartan  kings.  The  sequel  exhibits 
yet  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  soothsayer  Chryses  rea[)pears  in  tlie  prophet  Karnos,  whose 
death  by  the  liand  of  Jlippotes  answers  to  the  wrong  <lone  to 
Chryses  by  Agamemnon.  In  cither  case  the  wrath  of  Apollon  is 
rou^^ed,  and  a  plague  follows.  The  pco[»lc  die  of  famine,  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  god  lifted  ot!  them  until,  as  for  Chryses,  a  full  atone- 
ment is  made.  Ilippotes  is  banislied,  and  the  chiefs  arc  then  told 
to  take  jis  their  guide  the  three-eyed  man  who  is  found  in  the 
Aitolian  Oxylos  who  rides  on  a  one-eyed  horse.  I>ut  as  the  hjcal 
myth  exliibited  Tisamenos  the  son  of  Orestes  as  at  this  time  the 
ruler  of  Peloponnesos,  that  prince  must  be  brought  forward  as  the 
antagonist  of  the  returning  IIeraklei<ls.  A  great  battle  follows,  iu 
which  lie  is  slain,  while,  according  to  one  version,  Pamphylos  and 
I)vmas,  the  sons  of  the  Dorian  Aigimios,  f;ill  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
vaders. With  the  partition  of  the  Peloponnesos  among  the  con- 
querors the  myth  comes  to  an  end.  Argos  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Temenos,  while  Sparta  becomes  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demos, and  Messeno  that  of  Kresphontes.  A  sacrifice  is  otfercd  by 
way  of  thanksgiving  by  these  chiefs  on  their  respective  altars  ;  an<l 
as  they  draw  near  to  complete  the  rite,  on  the  altar  of  Sparta  is 
seen  a  serpent,  on  that  of  Argo.^  a  toad,  on  that  of  .M essoin*  a  f<>\. 
The  soothsayers  were,  of  course,  ready  with  their  interpretations. 
The  slow  and  sluggish  toad  denoted  the  dull  and  unenterprising 
disposition  of  the  future  Argivc  people  ;  the  serpent  betokened  the 
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terrible  enorsry  of  the  Sparbins  ;  the  fox,  the  wihncss  and  cunning 
of  tlie  Messenians. 

The  legends  which  relate  to  this  so-called  Dorian  Migration 
have  lost  in  great  degree  the  freshness  and  charm  of  the  myths 
Movements  which  tiathcrcd  round  the  fairhaired  Helen  and  the 
the  Dorian  "^^'^^^  Medeia.  This  poverty  may  arise  from  their 
Migration,  comparative  nearness  to  an  historical  age,  and  from 
the  intermixture  of  real  incidents  on  which  the  floating  myths 
of  earlier  times  had  fastened  themselves.  That  this  may  have 
occurred  again  and  again,  is  matter  less  of  conjecture  than  of 
certainty,  although  the  fact  of  the  intemiixture  furnishes  no  ground 
of  liope  for  those  who  think  to  find  history  in  mythology.  Unless 
they  are  known  to  us  from  contemporary  writers,  the  real  events, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  disguised,  distorted,  and  blotted 
out  as  effectually  as  the  stoutest  trees  in  American  forests  are 
killed  by  the  parasitical  plants  which  clamber  up  their  sides. 
Whether  the  eastward  migrations,  which  are  said  to  be  caused 
bv  the  return  of  the  Ilerakleids,  represent  any  real  events,  we 
cannot  tell.  All  that  can  be  said  further  about  these  legends  as 
a  whole  is  that  the  historical  character  of  any  of  the  incidents 
recorded  in  them  can  be  attested  only  by  evidence  distinct  from 
these  myths  ;  and  no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

These  eastward  migrations  which  followed  the  llerakleid  con- 
quests led,  it  is  said,  to  the  founding  of  those  Hellenic  settlements 
Grcekpcttle-  ^^'^^^^^1  Studded  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
mcniHin  the  shorcs  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and 
"  •*'  I'Jor.  ^vhich  were  found  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thcnc«  and  the  Tanais.  These  settlements  are  grouped  under  the 
three  cla-sses  of  Aiolian,  JJorian  and  Ionian  colonies.  Of  these 
colonies  we  shall  sj)eak  mon;  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  enough 
to  remark  here  that  the  chronology  of  many  of  these  events  is 
given  with  an  assurance  which  might  well  mislead  the  unwary, 
and  that  Thucydides  has  as  little  hesitation  in  assigning  dates  to 
events  following  close  on  the  'JVojan  war  or  to  the  successive 
settlements  of  non-Hellenic  anrl  Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  as 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidai  from  Athens  or  the  formar 
tion  of  the  c)r!rf'l'  r.irv  of  T)(;los. 


CHAl^ER  IV. 

HELLENES    AND    BARBARIANS. 

Long  Lcforc  the  dawn  of  coiiteinp(>rarv  history  a  certain  feelinnj 
of  kinship  had  sprung  up  among  the  tribes  which  were   in  the 
hahit  of  calling  themselves  Greeks,  or  rather  Hellenes,   Growth  of 
and  this  feeling  found  expression  in  customs  and  usages   fijlj]'""}!*" 
which  separated  them  from  <ither  tribes  by  which  they   Hentiimnt. 
were  surrounded.     There  was  fii-st  the  bond  of  a  common  language  ; 
but  this  connexion  was  acknowledged,  necessarily,  only  in   so  far 
as  one  tribe  understood  the  dialect  of  another,  and  the  frontier 
was  soon   passed  in   an  age   which  regarded  only  the  practical 
uses  of  speech  in  the  common  business  of  life.     All  who  could  not 
be  thus  e;i.sily  understood  were  fut  off  from  the  great  Hellenic 
society  by  barriers  which  were  su[)posed  to  be  impassable.     They 
were    speakers   of    barbarous  tongues,  and  belonged,  therefore, 
virtually  to  anotlier  world.     But  these  convictions  rested  on  no 
solid  historical  grounds.     Thus  Herodotos  could  assert,  as  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  hereafter,  tliat  the  dialects  common  to  the  distant 
towns  of  Plakia  and  Kreston,  settlements  reputed  to  ])e  Pelasgic, 
proved  that  the  old  Telasgic  speech  was  barbarous,  tliat  is,  non- 
Hellenic  ;'  but  he  could  also  maintain  in  a  far  larger  number  of 
passages  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  Pelasgic 
and  Hellenic  dialects,  and   that  the   IVlasgians  formed   common 
names  from  strictly  Hellenic  roots  by  etymologies  not  always  very 
obvious.     In  sliort,  it  may  be  safelv  said  that,  in  spite  of  one  or 
two  disclaimers,   Pclasgians  and   Hellenes  were   in  his  eyes   one 
and  the  same  people.     Inconsistencies  such  as  these  suflSce  of 
themselves  to  show  that  the  ethnoloLrical   traditions  of  the  Greek 
tribes  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  attempt  to  extract  history 
from  the  genealogies  of  eponymous  heroes  is  a  mere  waste  of  labor. 
All  tliat  can  be  sai<l,  then,  is  that  long  trains  of  circumstances, 
wiiich  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  or  to  account  for,  led  cer- 
tain tribes  to  acknowledge  in   some  cases  relationship   Thciiel- 
which    they   repudiated    in   others,  unconscions     that    Jh"/b.iJh:l- 
:licir  tests  of   union,  if  logically  applied,  would  carry    rian  world. 
I  hem  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  Hellenic  horizon.     So  far  as 
this  relationship  was  recognised,  a  conmion  speech  was  regarded 
as  evidence  of  descent  from  a  common  stock.      Hut  this  eviden«-e 
wiis  not  admitted  in  many  cases  where  we  see  the  affinity  clearly 
enough  ;  and  thus  to  the  Dorian   or  the  Ionian  a  Roman   w:is 

'  HrnKi.  i.  57. 
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not  much  less  a  barbarian  than  \Yeic  the  Phenicians  or  tlie 
Gauls.  Still,  as  tiiuo  went  on,  the  character  of  many  of  tliese 
tribes  was  so  far  modified  by  like  intluences  as  to  present  features 
wliich  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  other  tribes.  To  the 
Asiatic  generallv  the  human  body  was  a  thing  which,  if  he 
had  the  power,  he  might  insult  and  mutilate  at  will,  or  disgrace 
by  unseemly  and  servile  prostrations,  or  offer  up  in  sacrifice  to 
wrathful  and  bloodthirsty  deities.  In  liis  eyes  woman  was  a 
mere  chattel,  or  instrument  of  his  pleasures ;  and  while  he  might 
have  about  liim  a  multitude  of  wives,  he  might  make  profit  of 
his  children  by  selling  them  into  slavery.  Of  these  abominable 
usiiges  the  Greek  practically  knew  nothing  ;  and  as  lie  would  liave 
shrunk  from  tlic  gouging  out  of  eyes,  the  ripping  up  of  stomachs, 
and  the  slitting  of  ears  and  noses,  which  Persians  and  English- 
men, it  would  seem,  have  regarded  as  a  duty,  so  he  rejoiced  to 
look  upon  the  vigor  and.  beauty  of  the  unclothed  body  which 
carried  to  the  Oriental  a  sense  of  unseemliness  and  sliame,  and 
ihe  exhibition  of  this  form  in  games  of  strength  and  skill  became 
througli  the  great  festivals  of  the  separate  or  collected  tribes 
bound  up  intimately  with  his  religion.  Above  all,  with  liim  this 
respect  for  the  person  was  accompanied  by  a  moral  self-respect 
which  no  adverse  conditions  could  ever  wliolly  extinguisli.  The 
Boiotian  oligarch  who  could  oppress  liis  serfs  still  refused  to^ 
submit  to  the  rule  of  one  absolute  master  ;  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Greek  despots,  though  lie  might  be  guarded  by  the  spears  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  still  moved  familiarly  among  his  subjects, 
who  would  as  so(mi  have  thought  of  returning  to  primitive  canni- 
balism as  of  approaching  him  with  the  slavish  adoration  of  Persian 
nobles.  Looking  at  these  points  of  marked  contrast  with  the 
nations  of  Asia  w  hetlier  Aryan  or  Semitic,  we  may  speak  broadly 
of  a  Greek  national  character ;  and  this  contrast  would,  we  can- 
not <loubt,  have  crossed  the  mind  of  every  Athenian  and  Spartan 
on  V>oing  .'isked  to  wliat  race  lie  belonged. 

This  feeling  of  nationality,  which,  however,  was  never  allowed 
to  intrude  into  the  region  of  politics,  was  sustained  and  strength- 
Beli:"  •  ened,  as  we  liave  seen,  by  a  common  religion.    The  pri- 

JUIJ,',  initive  hearth  and  altar  had  been  from  the  first  tlie 

Gpetkiribe*.  sacrcd  Spot  where  tlie  members  of  the  family  might 
meet  on  all  occxsions  of  festival  ;  and  these  feasts  were  marked 
by  games  which  in  the  course  of  ages  began  to  attract  vi8it<^)r8 
from  other  clans  now  recognised  Jis  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 
Such  was  th(;  simple  origin  of  those  splendid  and  solemn  gather- 
ings wliich  ma<le  the  names  of  Pytlio  and  Olympia  famous.  For 
their  pres<'natiori  and  for  the  general  regulation  of  tin?  festivals 
■ome  of  the  Greek  trilies  formed  themselves  into  societies  called 
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Ainphiktyoniai,  as  denoting  the  nearness  of  their  abode   to   the 
coiniiion  sanctuary.     Of  the  many  societies  thus  formed  some  at- 
tained   a   wide    celebrity.     But  there  was  one  which  from  the 
completeness  of  its  organisation  became  so  far  pre-eminent  as  to 
be  styled  ex})ressly  the  Ampliiktvoiiia.      This  was  the  alHance  of 
which  tlie  representatives  met  at  Delphoi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
autumn  at  Thermopylai.     The  chief  work  of  this  council   was  to 
watch  overlhe  safety  and  to  guards  the  iuteXi^^ts  of  the  Delphian 
temple  ;  and  tlie  discharge   of  this  othce  sometimes  involved  the 
carrying  on  of  war  against  those  who   were  supposed  to  have 
injured  them.     But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  this  alliance  rested 
on  a  thorough  national  union,  its  action  or  inaction  would  be  far 
more  mischievous  than  beneficial.     Its  powers  might  be  diverted 
to  promote  the  schemes  of  the  predominant  states,  or  they  might 
be  kept  altogether  in  abeyance,  wliile  on  the  other  hand  the  plea 
of  defending  the  weaker  members  of  the  Amphiktyonia  might  be 
used  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Makedonian  kings  in  the 
politics  of  the  Greek  cities.     Under  these  conditions  the  alliance 
was  at  one  time  prominent,  at  another  obscure  ;  but  at  no   time 
did  it  achieve  that  subordination  of  separate  cities  under  a  central 
representative  ijovernment,  without  whicli  nations  cannot  e.xist. 

The  tribes  composing  this  Amphiktyonia  did  not  include  all 
who  were  intitled  to  be  called  Hellenes  ;  but  the  tribes  which  were 
shut  out  couM  make  uso   of  the   oracle   at   Dclphoi   or    Ti,e  ^^,.^^1 
contend    in  the    games  at  the  Olympic  and   Pythian   yauies. 
festivals.     All  (Jreeks  therefore  were  admitted  to  share  the  large 
intellectual    inheritance  which  placed   them  in  the   front  ranks  of 
mankind.      The  full  influence   of   these  great  gatherings  oji  the 
education  of  the  peo[)le  at  large  cannot  be  easily   realised  ;  yet, 
as  we  read  the  stirrin*;  strains  of  the  ixreat  l)elian  hvinn,  we  mav 
to  some   extent  understand  the   charm   which   attracted  to  them 
all  that  was  noble  and  generous  through  the  wide  range  of  (ireek 
society.     But  nlthongh  from  I'ytho  or  Olympia,   from  Delos  or 
Nemeaorthe  Corinthian  isthmus,  he  returned  to  his  home  ennobled 
by  the  stirring  associations  with   which  tliese   splendid  festivals 
were  surroun<ie<],  he  was  brouijht  none  the  nearer  to  that  Kiifjlish 
feeling  which  wouM  regard  as  treason   the  mere   thought  of  war 
between  Birmingham  and  Manchester.     He  felt  a  justifiable  pride 
in  being  a  Ilcllen  ;  but  he  was  as  far   as  ever  from   wishing  to 
mergj'  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  city  under  a  central  govern- 
ment which  shoulil  check  the  feuds  and  rivalries  of  all  the  (ireek 
cities  alike.      In  various  portions  of  Hellas  the  system  of  village 
communities  still  kept  its  ground.      Tlu;  Spartan  boasted  that  his 
citv  had  ^lot  wal!>,  and  tin;  historian  j>ointed   to  the  four  hamlets 
of  which  it  was  composed,  with  the  remark  that  the  ruins  of 
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SpHrta  would  never  tell  the  tale  of  its  ancient  cjreatness.*  This 
life  of  vilhiLros  was  kept  \i{)  not  merely  thronoliout  Kpeiros,  where 
it  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  but  in  Arkadia,  Aehaia,  and  Elis. 

This  great  Hellenic  aggregate,  in  one  sense  a  nation,  in  another 
a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  isolated  and  centrifugal  atoms, 
Greek  nuist  be  accepted  as  the  starting  point  of  our  history.   Of 

ethnology.  ^\^q  chfingcs  which  preceded  the  advent  or  growth  of  this 
Hellenic  peo])le  we  know  nothing.  The  record  of  them  was  never 
made,  or  it  has  been  lost  irretrievably.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  easy 
U*  till  a  volume  with  speculations  on  the  origin  and  the  early  move- 
ments of  these  several  tribes  :  but  history  is  not  a  legitimate  tield  for 
speeulatiou,  and  the  result  of  such  speculation  must  be  a  pretence 
of  knowledge  in  place  of  the  reality.  In  any  attempts  of  this  kind 
we  can  but  take  their  traditions  ;  and  these  traditions  betray  not 
merely  complete  ignorance,  but  the  fixed  idea  that  they  might 
be  moubled  at  will  to  suit  the  sentiment  of  each  tribe,  of  which 
indeed  they  were  only  the  expression. 

There  are,  however,  other  sources  from  which  we  may  obtain 
sure  liistorical  results  and  from  which  we  may  be  justified  in 
Evidence  drawing  important  inferences.  Of  these  the  most 
phicSf^*  trustworthy  is  language.  From  the  speech  of  Greeks 
Damns.  and    Romans,     Teutons  and   Hindus,    we  infer  with 

certaintv  not  merely  their  common  origin  from  a  single  home,  but 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  stage  which  they  reached  in  civilisa- 
tion, science,  and  law.  From  identical  geonraphical  names, 
liowever  widelv  se])arated  may  be  the  regions  in  which  we  find 
them,  we  infer  that  they  have  been  given  by  the  same  or  nearly  cog- 
nate tribes,  and  thus  we  assert  that  Keltic  races  have  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  of  the  Teign  and  the  Tyne,  the 
Tagus,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Tay,  of  the  Neda  and  the  Nith,  the  EuCnos 
and  the  Avon,  tlie  Kebren  and  the  Severn,  the  Dart  and  the  Douro, 
the  Ihirance  and  the  Derwent,  while  their  kinsmen  have  sojourned 
on  those  oi  the  Axios  and  the  Acheloos,  the  Exe  and  the  Esk. 

Confining  ourselves  within  these  limits,  we  may  yet  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  countries  collec- 
,  „.      tivcly  regarded  Jis  HelL-is,  at  a  time  when  history  was 

in  its  dawn.  Tiie  statement  of  Thucydidcs'  that  the 
in.-ra,j.  Spartau  colony  of  II(;rakleia  in  Trachis,  founded  early 
ill  ihe  Peloprmnesian  war,  w;is  planted  on  Thessalian  ground 
provcH  the  fact  of  Thessalian  supremacy  from  ThermopylaL  to  the 
pit'iH  of  Tcmpc,  while  the  wall  biiilt  by  the  I'hokians  to  bar  the 
fi'dM  at  I'ylai*  may  be  tJiken  as  evidence  that  long  before  tlie  I'ersian 
war  the  ThcHwilianH  threatcne*!  to  make  fiuther  conquesUi  to  the 

'  Thuc.  i.  10.  •  ill.  '.):.'.  JKJ.  ''  Herod,  vii.  2ir>. 
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south.     But  in   this  region  were  found  Magncsians  to  the  east, 
Achaians  and  Malians  on  the  south,  and  Dolopes  in  the  western 
highlands  of  Pindos  andXyinphrestos.     Whatever  may  have  been 
the  precise  affinities  of  these  tribes  with  each   other  or  with  the 
ThessaHans,  tliey  were  certainly  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  depen- 
dence on  the  latter,  who  were  lords  of  the  rich  plains  watered  by 
the  Peneios  and    studded  with  cities,  among  which  Pherai  and 
Pharsalos,  Kraniion  and   Larissa  are   historically  the  most  promi- 
nent.    In  these  towns  dwelt  a  nobility  who,  drawing  their  revenues 
from  the  rich  lands  round  about,  spent  their  time  in  feuds  and 
feasting  and  the  management  of  their  splendid  breed  of  horses.     Of 
the  origin  of  that  third  class  of  the  Thessalian  population,  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  subject  tribes  already  named,   was  known 
by  the  title  Penestai,  or  working  men,  we  can  say  little.     That 
these  were  earlier  inhabitants  reduced  to  serfdom,  there  is  perhaps 
httle  doubt ;  but  whether   they  were,  as  some  said,  Perrhaibians 
and  Magnetes,  or  l^elasgians,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  Boiotians 
driven  from  the  territory  of  Arne,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.' 
The  legends   which  brouo-ht  them   from  the  soutli  of  the  lake 
Kopais  are  contradicted  by  others  which  reverse  the  process. 
From  the  turbulent  oligarchs,  of  whom  the  Skopadai  of  Krannon 
and  the  Akuadai  of  Larissa  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens,  not 
much  unity  of  action  was  to  be  expected.     The  Thessalian  Tagos 
answered  to  the  Dictator  choseii,  like  Lars  Porsena,  to  head  the 
Etruscan  clans  ;  but  fierce  feuds  often  made  the  election  of  a  Tagos 
impossible,  and  even  in  the  I*eloponnesian  war  not  all  the  Thes- 
salian cities  sent  their  forces  to  aid  theirancient  Athenian  allies." 
To  the  south  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  tiie  Spercheios, 
bounded  by  the  luxuriant  slopes  of  Othrys  to  the  north  and  the 
more  barren    range   of    ( )ita  to  the  south,   dwelt  the    Tin;  l»k- 
Lokrians,  Dorians,  and  Phokians,  of   whom   it  cannot   lianl]  „nd 
be  said  that  we  possess  any  continuous  history.     Sep-   I'hokiunK 
arated   by  tlie  territory  of    T)aphnous,  a  small  corner  of  ground 
to    the    north    of    mount    Knemis  which   gave  to  the    Phokians 
their  only  access  to  the  Euboian  Sea,  lay   the   lands  of  the  Epi- 
knemirlian  Lokrians  to  the    west,  and  of  the   Lokrians  of  Opous 
to  the  east.      \\  ith  these  section*  of  the   Lokrian  iiame   must  be 
taken  another   is«»lated  portion  of  the  same  race  inhabiting  the 
comer  of  land  which  ran  up  northwards  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
between  Aitolia  and  Phokis,  and  also  the  town  of  the  Kpizephyrian 
Lokrians  at   the   southern    extremity    of    the    Italian    peninsula. 
Tlu-se  Lokrians  were  regarded  as  Hellenes;  but  their  name  seems 
to  point  to  an  afUnity  with  the  Ligurians  ofthegulf  of<ienoa  and 

'  Oroto,  Ifittt.  Or.  ii.  375.  •  Thac  ii.  22. 
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the  Lloesjry  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  To  the  south  of  mount  Knemis 
lav  the  i*hoki:iii  plain  of  the  Kephisos,  which,  flowing  from  Tar- 
nassojs,  receives  the  stream  of  the  Kuenos  near  the  town  of  Elateia 
and  runs  into  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  Boiotian  Orchomenos. 

To  the  west  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  and  of  the  little  state  of 
D.n-is  lav  the  fastnesses  of  mountain  tribes,  some  of  which  were 
The  Aito- '  allowed  to  be  Hellenes  while  to  others  the  title  was 
Aklu-ua-^  refused, — on  what  grounds,  it  would  perhaps  be  not 
iiiaus.  casv  to  determine.     Probably  both  in  their  language 

and  their  usages  the  Aitolians  and  Akarnanians  were  as  much  or 
as  little  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  Greeks  as  were  the  Agraians 
and  Amphilochians  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  who  were  classed 
among  barbarians.' 

With  these  rude  and  savage  clans  the  comparatively  orderly 
people  of  Doris  and  Phokis  stand  out  in  marked  contrast;  but  in 
The  Boiotian  historical  importance  all  these  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
confederacy.  Boiotians,  whose  theory  even  from  prehistoric  times 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  whole  country  stretching  from  Chai 
roneia  and  Orchomenos  to  the  Euboian  sea  and  from  the  lands  of 
the  Opountain  Lokrians  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  was  the  inalienable 
possession  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  Whether  this  confederacy 
was  coeval  with  the  greatness  of  Orchomenos,  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Orcliomenos  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  people  at 
a  time  when  Mykenai  and  Tiryns  stood  foremost  among  the  cities 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  The  huge  works  by  wliich  the  imperfect 
drainage  of  the  lake  Kopais  through  the  natural  Katabothra  was 
rendered  complete  point  to  a  government  as  stable  as  that  which 
produced  the  Cloacfc  of  Rome.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  ages  the  greatness  of  Orchomenos  had  passed  away,  and. 
Thebes  becomes  the  leader  of  the  confederacy,  from  which  by  the 
aid  or  the  connivance  of  Sparta  Plataiai  seceded  to  form  its 
splendid  but  disastrous  alliance  with  Athens. 

If  from  these  communities  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 
Auclent  ^^^  ^'^''"  ^^^  ^^'^  l^eloponnesos  id  the  beginning  of  the 

Bupremacy  genuine  historical  age,  we  find  that  the  preponderant 
'^'^'^'  state  is  Sparta.  Her  territory  includes  nearly  half  the 
pcninfttila  in  a  line  extending  from  Thyrea  on  the  east  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neda  on  the  west.  She  has  thus  swallowed  up  all 
McftAen6,  and  no  small  portion  of  land  which,  as  the  tradition 
OMertA,  had  once  been  uiid(;r  the  dominion  of  Argos.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  a  time  in  which  the  same  Argos  had  devoted  not  mere- 
ly the  city  which  held  aloof  from  the  struggle  with  Xerxes,  but  the 

'  Yet   Ihfftc    Ajn'fti''in«  fire   in    the   common    designation    of   Die 
name  KJmply  the  (rraioiorGraikoi,     Hellenic  tribes. 
whose  narae  the  Latins  adopted  as 
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whole  of  tli(3  Peloponnesos  and  many  a  district  lyino;  beyond  its 
limits  ;  and  therefore  the  town  of  Aiiros  was  already  shrunk  when 
she  was  deprived  of  that  long  strip  of  land  which,  stretchinirfrom 
Thyrea  to  Cape  Malea,  is  cut  off,  like  Mao^nesia,  by  the  mountain 
range  of  Thornax  and  Zarex  from  the  lands  which  lie  to  the  west. 
This  ancient  supremacy  of  Argos  may  be  indicated  in  the  myth 
which  in  the  Ilerakleid  conquest  assigns  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  peninsula  as  the  prize  of  Temenos  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Aristomachos ;  and  thus  the  Dorian  conquerors  would  become 
inheritors  of  her  ancient  greatness. 

Here,  as  in  the  Hellenic  lands  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  that  grouping  of  states 
which  is  revealed  to  us  at  the  dawn  of  the  'historical  q,,,^.  Elcians 
ages;  and  this  grouping  in  the  Peloponnesos  exhibits  ^'••^. ^'l*^ 
l)orians  as  possessing  the  whole  peninsula  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  to  the  northwest  which  included  the 
lands  of  the  Triphylians,  Pisatans,  Eleians,  Achaians,  and  Arka- 
dians.  The  Triphylians,  separated  from  the  Dorian  states  by  the 
river  Xeda,  fell,  it  was  said,  iike  the  men  of  Pisa,  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Eleians,  later  immigrants  from  Aitolia,  wliile  the  Achaians 
retained  in  their  dodekapohs  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  in 
heritance  won  from  lonians  whom  they  had  driven  from  their 
homes.'  It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  the  tribes  who 
occupied  the  central  highlands  of  the  Peloponnesc>s  exhibit,  at 
the  time  when  we  first  become  historically  ae(juainte<l  w ith  them, 
social  conditions  much  resembling  those  of  the  hii^hland  tril>es 
*o  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Girt  in  within  the  mighty 
ranges  of  KyllOnc  and  Erymanthos  to  the  north,  of  Pholos  to 
the  northwest,  of  the  Mainalian  and  Parthenian  hills  to  the  south- 
cast,  this  bare  and  rugged  region  furnished  a  home  to  village  com- 
munities ordered  after  tlie  primitive  Ar}an  model. 

But  if  Arkadia  could  boast  of  no  beautiful  or  magnificent  cities, 
it  was  rif'h  in  its  wealth  of  pop»iIar  tra«litions.  The  birth-place  of 
Hermes  was  in  the  Kyllenian  hill,  and  here  lay  the  cradle  to  which 
tlie  chilli  returned  when  wearied  with  his  work  of  destruction. 
Among  these  same  hills,  near  the  town  of  X<Miakns,  flowed  the 
awful  stream  of  Styx,  the  watt-r  which  iinpaiied  a  deadly  siinction 
to  tlie  oaths  of  thoso  who  sworr  bv  it,  while  far  away  on  tlie 
Lykaian  heights  rose  ihr  town  which  the  simple  faith  of  tiie  people 
maint'iined  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  cities  and  the  first  which 
Helios  (the  sun)  had  ever  belxM,  Here,  as  thev  would  have  it, 
Zeus  had  been  nourished  by  tin-  nymphs  Theisoa,  Neda,  and 
Hagno ;  and  Iierc  in  Kretca,  and  not  in  ihc  Egean  island,  was  the 

■  Ibroil    viii.  75]. 
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mighty  son  of  Kronos  born.  ILilf  conscious  that  he  was  but  say- 
ing in  other  wuids  that  the  blue  heaven  is  seen  first  in  the  morn- 
ing against  the  bright  mountain-tops  on  which  tlie  sun's  rays  rest 
before  they  light  up  the  regions  beneath,  the  Arkadian,  localising 
in  his  Lykaian  Tenienos  the  old  faith  that  no  man  might  look  on 
the  face  of  Zeus  and  live,  averred  not  «nly  that  all  living  things 
which  might  enter  it  would  die  within  the  year,  but  that  not  a 
single  object  within  it  ever  cast  a  shadow.' 

Liistly,  to  the  west  of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Taygetos 
which  runs  down  to  Tainaron  the  southernmost  cape  of  the  penin- 
ThcMes-  ^u\sij  lay  the  richest  land  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
pcnians.  Corinthian  isthmus,  the  plains  of  Stenyklaros  and  Ma- 
karia,  watered  by  the  Bias  and  the  Pamisos.  This  fertile  Mes- 
senian  land  (for  no  city  called  Messene  existed  in  the  days  of 
Hcrodotos)  must  once  have  been  independent  both  of  Argos  and 
of  Sparta,  if  there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it 
was  assigned  as  the  ])ortion  of  tlie  llerakleid  Kresphontes. 

AVliatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Messenian  state, 
certain  it  is  that  its  fortunes  were  ])recisely  opposed  to  those  of  the 
The  '*^'^  savage  liamlets  which  together  formed  the  city  of 

SparuuB.  Sparta.  Messene  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle 
went  dowrj  before  her  austere  rival  ;  Sparta,  having  extended  her 
borders  to  the  Western  and  Eastern  seas,  became  uot  merely  the 
liead  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  but  a  power  which  made  itself  felt 
ihroughcut  all  llellas,  and  in  some  sort  succeeded  in  inforcing  a 
common  law.  Distinguished  from  all  other  states  by  the  rigidity 
of  its  system  and  the  peculiarity  c)f  its  institutions,  it  has,  perhaps 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  prominence,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
type  and  model  of  a  Doric  state,  and  as  exhibiting  in  iheir  logical 
completeness  the  general  principles  of  that  which,  in  tlie  absence 
of  a  national  Hellenic  sentiment,  must  be  termed  Dorisni.  This 
reputation  is  altogether  undeserved,  and  probably  would  have  been 
thoroughly  distastefnl  to  the  companions  of  Leonidas  or  Archi- 
damos.  In  her  chief  characteristics  Spaita  stood  alone.  Neither 
in  Argos  nor  in  Corinth  nor  even  in  Krete  from  which  she  was 
HnpjK)K;d  to  have  derived  lier  special  institutions,  do  we  find  that 
military  and  monastic  system  which  converted  Sparta  into  an  in- 
rampment  of  cnisading  knights,  and  waged  an  impartial  war  not 
only  against  luxury  bnt  generally  against  art,  refinement,  and 
speculation.  This  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  general  Hellenic 
mind  was  hliown   in  her  whole   polity  ;  and  this  polity,  it  was 

'Tlie  chai)t«T  in   whicli  T^aiina-  of  (ir<M'k  litcratuje  in  its   hearing 

oIm  (vHI.  38,  1)  di-HcrilxH  lh«;  ph«-  on   1  ho  n)ytlioj)rric  stage  of  Aryan 

nom»-nH  of  Lyko«r>iira  in  om;  of  tlio  rivi ligation.  Myth.  Ar.  Nat.  I-  IJO.'J. 
tntmt  ini|M>rt«nt  in  the  whoh- ranj2(« 
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believed,  was  brought  into  poniiHiient  shape  by  the  lepslation  of 
Lykourgos. 

The  historian  who  hved  nearest  to  the  alleged  time  of  tlie  great 
Spartan  lawgiver  is  Ilerodotos ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives 
is  brieflv  this, — that  Lykourgos  became  guardian   of 
his  nephew  the  young  king  Leobotas  or  Labotas,  while 
Sparta  was  still   utterly  disorganised  and  unruly  ;  that,  resolving 
to  put  an  end  to  this  shameful  anarchy,  he  went  to   Krete,  and 
thence  returned  to  ohange  all  Spartan  manners  and  customs  ;  that 
when   afterwards  he  visited  Delphoi,  the  priestess,  although   she 
confessed  some  hesitation,  ranked  him   among  gods  rather  than 
among  men,  and  that  after  his  death  the  Spartans  built  a  temple 
in  his  iionor  and  speedily  became  the  orderly  and  mighty  people 
which  he  wished  to  make    them.'      He  adds  that,  although   this 
was  the  Spartan  tradition,  yet  many  maintained  that  he  owed  to 
the  Pythiaat  Delphoi  the  remedies  which  he  applied  with  so  much 
success  to  the  maladies  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  all  that  we  need 
remark  here  is  that  Labotas  according  to  tlic  popular  chronology 
began  to  reign  perhaps  half  a  millennium  before  the  birth  of  the 
liistorian.     According  to  Ilerodotos,  the  Spartan  tradition  made 
Lykourgos  the  guardian  of  Labotas,  of  the  Agiad  or  Eurysthenid 
line  of  kings  ;  but  the  writers  whom  Plutarch  followed   would 
have  it  that  the  child  intrusted  to  liim  was  not  Labotas  but  Cha- 
rilaos,  of  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  house,  and  that  Lykour- 
gos, having  been  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Polydektes,  had  rejecti'd  the  proposals  <>f  his  widow  who  wished 
him  to  marry  lier  and  make   himself  king.     According  to  this 
version  the  love  of  the  widow  was  thus  turned  to  hate,  and  the 
charge  which  she  brought  against  him,  of  seeking  the  lifer  of   the 
babe  whom  he  had  j)resented  to  the  Spartans  as  their  king,  drove 
him  into  exile.     Going  first  to  Krete,  he  there  found  in  working 
order  the  institutions  which  he  transferred  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
wandered  on  to  Ionia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Iberiji,  and  India,  obtaining 
in  the  first  of  these  countries  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems  which 
with  his  laws  he  was  the   first  to   introduce   into   Peloponnesos. 
The  framers  of  this  narrative  had   heard  of  his  visit  to  Delphoi, 
and  it  was  tlfeir  business  to  find  a  reason  for  his  going.    This  rea- 
son was  the  appalling  confusion  which   Jistonished  liini  on   his  re- 
turn to  Sparta  an«l  drove  him  to  take  counsel  with  tin;  1  Delphian  god. 
In  short,  of  Lykourgos,  of  liis  life,  and  of  his  works  we  know 
absolutely  notliing.     To  us  In;  is  a  mere  phantom  ;  and  so  unsuln 
stJintial  di<l  his  form  appear  to  Timaios  ami   to  <'icero    MytiUral 
that  they  made  two  Lykourgoi,  and  simj»lifi<'d  nuitters   law^s^^i'^"- 
by  assigning  to  the  one  all  deeds  and   schemes  which  wouM   not 

'  Herod,  i.  65. 
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suit  the  other.  The  mythical  Lykourgos  is  not,  Uke  the  mythical 
Solon,  a  person  for  whose  historical  existence  we  liave  contempo- 
rary «lociiments  and  of  whose  constitutional  changes  we  have  ac- 
counts on  the  w  hole  adequately  attested  ;  but  he  is  one  around 
whom  the  mists  ^)f  oral  tradition  liave  gathered  as  they  have 
gathertnl  round  Karl  the  Great  and  Ilruodland,  the  Roland  of 
iioncesvalles.  Solon  lives  and  dies  among  men,  of  whom  we  have 
Ht  least  some  historical  knowledge.  Lykourgos  is  removed  from 
the  period  of  genuine  history  by  a  gulf  of  centuries,  and  he  belongs 
to  the  ages  in  which  Manf,  like  Prometheus,  Tlermes,  and  Phoro- 
neus,  bestows  on  his  kinsfolk  that  boon  of  fire  without  which  they 
would  never  have  attained  to  social  order  and  iaw.^  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  such  knowledge  of  the  early  con- 
dition of  Sparta  as  may  be  furnished  by  statements  relating  to  tlie 
working  of  tlu;  Spartan  constitution  at  a  time  which  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  dawn  of  contemporary  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    AND    EARLY    HISTORY    OF    SPARTA. 

'I'fie  Spartans  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  gene- 
rally  formed  strictly  an  army  of  occupation  ;  and  their  whole 
The  Spartan  p'^htv  may  bc  said  to  be  founded  on  the  discipline  of 
j;er..iiHa;      sucli  ati  armv.     In  its  earlier   stajjes  the  Spartan  con- 

ine  fcphon*,         .        .  •  '^  .  V    •  i 

and  the  stitution,  according  to  the  accounts  given  of  it,  much 
Kings.  resembled  the  constitution  of  the  Achaians  as  described 

ill  the  Iliad.  E.xternally,  then,  the  Spartans  occupied  a  position 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Nor- 
mans in  England  ;  internally  they  were  governed  by  a  close 
oiigareliy.  But  the  Spartan  constitution  differed  from  that  of 
the  Achaians  in  its  peculiar  feature  of  two  co-ordinate  kings,  both 
Ibrakleids,  and  referred  by  way  of  explanation  to  tl^c  twill  sons, 
of  Aristodemos,  The  power  of  the  kings,  whatever  it  may  liav6 
iKjen  (and  it  certiiinly  had  been  far  greater  than  that  which  they 
retained  in  the  time  of  lIerodot<^)s),  is  said  to  have  recei^-cid  some 
li'  '"  ''  fis  from  Lykotirgos  to  whom  the  S})artans  attributed  the 
<  1  iMK-nt  of  the  Cerousia,  or  s(;riat<;  of  twenty-eight  old  m(!n 
(the  whole  number  of  tlic  assembly  being  thirty,  as  tlie  kings 
sat  and  voted   wilfi  thcfn),  and  also  of  the  periodical  jKjpular 

'  }f;/t/i.  Ar.  Not.  ii.  101. 
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assemblies  whicli  were  lield  in  the  open  air.  In  lliese  meetings 
the  people  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  any  measures,  their  func- 
tions being  bounded  to  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  tlie 
previous  resolutions  of  the  Gerousia.  To  this  earlier  constitution, 
accordiiifT  to  Plutarch,  two  checks  were  added  a  century  later  in 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  Polydoros  and  Theopompos,  the  tirst  be- 
ing the  provision  that  the  senate  with  the  kings  should  have  the 
power  of  reversing  any  '  crooked  decisions '  of  the  people,  and 
the  second  the  institution  of  a  new  executive  board  of  live  men 
called  E[)horoi  (overseers),  who  acquired,  if  they  did  not  at  the 
tirst  receive,  powers  which  in  the  issue  became  paramount  in  the 
state.  By  the  oath  interchanged  every  month,  the  kings  swore 
thatthev  would  exercise  their  functions  according  to  the  established 
laws,  while  the  ephors  undertook  on  that  condition  to  maintain 
their  authority.  This  oath  could  have  been  instituted  only  at  a 
time  when  the  kinij^s  still  possessed  some  inde[K'ndent  power;  it 
was  retained  long  afti-r  the  period  when  their  authority  became 
almost  nominal  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ephors. 

AVhen  we  reach  the  times  of  contemporary  historians,  we  find 
the  population  of  the  Spartan   territories  marked   oti  into   three 
classes,   the  Spartiatai  or  full  citzens,  the  Perioikoi,   The  Spar- 
and  the  Helots.   The  distinctions  between  these  classes    ^.i"^^?'-  "'>* 

II  /i^    •         I        I  1         •  •  -LI        IVnoiKDi, 

severally  arc  suiiiciently  clear  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  and  the 
to  attain  any  certainty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  ^^'°'*- 
grew  up.  In  the  age  of  Ilerodotos  no  distinction  of  race  existed 
between  the  full  Spartan  citizens  and  the  Perioikoi,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Helots  was  also  D(»rian,  if  the  fact  that  they 
were  conpiered  Messenians  gave  them  a  claim  to  that  title.  \Vc 
are  therefore  left  to  mere  guesswork,  when  we  seek  for  the  reason 
why  the  Dorians  (f  outlying  districts  di<l  not  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Spartans,  and  why  certain  otiier  l>orians,  with  other  inhal/it- 
ants  whose  very  name  of  Helots  we  cannot  account  for,  should 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  villentige.  The  I)oriai»  con- 
quest of  the  IVloponnesos  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  popular  tra- 
dition ;  and  when  we  reach  the  hist<>rieal  ages,  we  can  but  aeeept 
facts  as  we  find  them.  These  fa<-ts  exhibit  to  us  an  oligarehie.d 
b<niy  filling  towards  the  other  iidiabitants  the  relation  of  feudal 
lords  to  their  dependents  supported,  like  the  Thessjilian  nobility,; 
entirely  from  their  lands,  and  regarding  all  labor,  whether  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical,  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity.  In  their 
relations  with  one  finollier,  these  lords  were  the  soldiers  of  an  army 
<»f  occupation  and  subjected,  as  sueh,  to  a  severe  military  di-ei- 
pliiK'.  In  fjict,  they  retained  their  citizenship  only  on  condition 
of  submitting  to  this  discipline  and  of  paving  their  <|Uota  to  the 
Syssitiaor  public  messes,  which  supplied  the  phu-e  of  home  life  to 
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the  Spartans.  Failure  in  cither  of  these  duties  intailed  disfran- 
chisement :  and  it  mav  be  readily  supposed  lliat  the  nuiltiplieatiun 
of  fiunilies  too  proud  to  labor,  and  even  forbidden  to  labor,  had 
its  necessary  result  in  producing  a  class  of  men  who  had  lost  their 
fnmchise  merely  from  inability  to  contribute  to  these  public  messes. 
These  disfranchised  citizens  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  Hypo- 
meiones  or  Inferiors,  and  answered  closely  to  the  '  mean  whites ' 
of  the  late  slave-h(>ldin<;  states  of  the  American  union.  The  full 
citizens  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  llomoioi,  or  Peers. 

Thus  while  the  oligarchic  body  of  governing  citizens  was  per- 
petuallv  throwing  oft  a  number  of  landless  and  moneyless  men, 
Gradual  im-  ^^^^  Condition  of  the  Perioikoi  and  even  that  of  the 
provemcnt  Helots  was  by  comparison  gradually  improving.  The 
tionofthe  former  carried  on  the  various  trades  on  which  the 
and  tie^'  Spartan  looked  with  profound  scorn  ;  the  latter,  as 
Helots.  cultivators  of  the  soil,  lost  nothing  by  the  increase  of 

their  numbers,  while  they  differed  altogether  from  tlie  slaves  of 
Athens  or  Thebes  as  being  strictly  '  adscripti  gleba?,'  and  not  liable 
to  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  or  perliaps  even  to  be  sold  at  all. 

Such  a  polity  was  not  one  to  justify  any  great  feeling  of  security 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  We  hud  accordingly  that  the  SpartAn 
The  Kryp-  government  looked  witli  constant  anxiety  to  the  classes 
^i*  which  it  regarded   with   an   instinctive   dread.      The 

cphors  could  put  Perioikoi  to  death  without  trial  ;  crowds  of 
lleiots  sometimes  disappeared  for  ever  when  their  lives  seemed  to 
portend  danger  for  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  class  ;  and  the 
Krypteia  (even  if  we  reject  the  idea  of  deliberate  annual  massacres 
of  the  Helots)  was  vet  a  police  institution  by  which  young  citizens 
were  employed  to  (;arry  out  a  system  of  espionage  through  the 
wliolc  i»f  Lakonii.  Put  with  all  its  faults  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion fairlv  answered  its  i)urpose,  and  challenged  the  respect  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  In  the  belief  of  Herodotos  and  Thucydides  Sparta, 
in  times  aiK-ient  (;ven  in  their  day,  had  been  among  the  most  dis- 
orderly of  htates  ;  but  since  the  refoims  of  Lykourgos  none  had 
been  better  governed  or  more  free  from  faction.  The  fixity  of  their 
political  idean  or  sentiments  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  tluiir  fei- 
iow-IIelleni's,  among  whom  changes  w(*re  fast  and  frc(ju(;nt,  whiK> 
(l)i«  c«teem  in  itft  turn  fed  the  pride  of  the  Spartans  and  inspired 
tliefn  with  a  t<'rr)j)er  as  self-satisfied  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'lie  Celestial  Emj)ire,  and  even  more  arrogant  and  exclusive. 

Tlie  empire  of  Sparta  w.-is  extended  to  the  western  sea  by  the 
Th4' M  •«-  r»Hiilt  of  two  wars  with  the  Messenians,  the  second  of 
wninn  wlii'h   ended  in   their   utt<'r  ruin.     Of  th(!se   wars  we 

**'"  }»ave  jwimc  Rcanty  knowledge  from  the  fragments  which 

Tcmain  of  the  elegici  of  Tyrtaios.     This  poet  wlio   belonged  to 
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the  Attic  deme  of  Aphidnai  was  for  the  Spartans  in  llic  later  war 
what  Solon  was  to  the  Athenians  in  the  struggle  for  Salamis. 
From  him  we  learn  that  the  two  contests  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  two  generations.  Tiie  fathers  of  our  fathers,  he  said, 
conquered  the  Messenians  ;  but  this  first  conquest,  he  tells  us,  was 
achieved  at  the  Cost  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  in 
which  the  most  eminent  of  the  Spartan  warriors  was  the  king 
Theopoinpos.  Tiie  second  war  he  describes  as  not  less  obstinate 
and  cLmgiTous  for  Sparta,  against  which  the  Messenians  were  sup- 
ported by  the  aid  of  other  states  in  the  Peloponnesos.  This  is 
practically  all  that  we  learn  from  Tyrtaios,  and  it  is  not  much.  Of 
Tyrtaios  himself  later  writers  related  that  he  was  a  lame  school- 
mjister  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Spartans  who  liad  been 
commanded  by  the  Delphian  priestess  to  find  a  leader  at  Athens. 
Of  these  wars  we  learn  nothing  from  writers  preceding  the  age 
of  Epameinondas  ;  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  for  the 

wealth    of  incident  and  splendor  of  colorinjj  thrown   ,, 

,  .  t  o  ^         r>iarratjves 

over  the  narrative  of  this  long  struggle  we  are  in-  oftiieMe?*- 
debted  not  to  traditions  of  the  time  but  to  fictions  '^"''*""""- 
which  grew  up  after  the  restoration  of  Messenia  and  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Messenu.  If  either  from  Ilerodotos  or  Thucydides 
or  Xeno{>hon  we  had  heard  of  the  treasure  buried  by  Aristomenes 
as  a  pledge  of  the  future  resurrection  of  his  countr\%  we  might 
have  pointed  to  the  later  story  of  Pausaniiis  as  the  genuine  sequel 
of  an  old  tradition.  As  it  is,  we  can  but  take  as  we  find  it  the  talc 
which  tells  us  how,  when  the  battle  of  Leuktra  had  justified  the 
hopes  of  Aristomenes,  the  Argive  Epiteles  was  bidden  in  a  dream 
to  recover  the  old  woman  who  was  well  nigh  at  her  last  gasp  be- 
neath the  sods  of  Ithome  ;  how  his  search  w.-is  rewardetl  by  the 
discovery  of  a  water  jar  in  which  was  contained  a  plate  of  the 
finest  tin  ;  how  on  this  plate  were  inscribed  the  mystic  rites  for 
the  worship  of  the  great  gods,  and  how  the  history  of  the  new 
Messene  wjis  thus  linked  on  with  that  of  the  old. 

That  the  first  war  lasted  twenty  years  an<l  ended   in   the   aban- 
donment of  Ith«'>me  by  the  Messenians,  we  learn  on  the  authoritv 
of  Tyrtaios  ;  but  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the  war  rp,,,,  ^^^ 
are  wrapped  in  the  mists  which  gather  round  all  ])opulHr    M«HHenlan 
traditions,   if   the   accounts  of   these   confiicts  can   be    ^^'"^ 
called  traditions  at  all.     We  can  make  nothing  of  stories  which 
speak  of  disputes  at  the  IxM'flcr  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  aris- 
ing, as  the  .NIcsscnianssaid,  from  the  licence  of  the  Spartsm  youths, 
or,  as  the  Spartans  retorted,  by  the  insolence  and  lust  of  the  Mes- 
senians.     In  one  of  the^*  dispute-t  tin;  Spartan  king  Trlrklos,  it  is 
said,  was  slain  :  and  the  war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Theopompos 
and  Alkamenes  on  the  refusal  of  the  MesstMiians  Ut   surrender 
2* 
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IVlyohares  wlio,  to  avenge  liimself  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  Spartan  Euaiphnos,  had  invaded  and  lavaged  Spartan  territory. 
The  seqnel  of  the  war  exliibits  a  series  of  battles  by  which  the 
Messenians  are  so  weakened  that  tliey  send  to  ask  aid  from  tlie 
god  of  Delphoi.  Wlien  the  answer  came  that  a  virgin  of  the 
royal  hou^e  of  Aipytos  must  die  for  her  country,  Aristodemos 
slew  his  (laughter  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  for  a  time  the  sjicrifice 
seemed  vain.  Six  years  had  passed  when  the  Spartans  advanced 
against  It  home,  and  a  drawn  battle  took  place  in  which  the  Mes- 
senian  king  was  slain.  Aristodemos  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place, 
and  in  the  tifth  vear  of  liis  reijxn  at  lenfiTth  Avon  a  decisive  victory 
over  Iiis  enemies.  From  this  puint  the  narrative  is  lost  in  a  recital 
of  oracular  responses,  visions,  and  prodigies.  A  headache  restored 
the  sight  of  the  blind  prophet  Opliioneus,  and  the  wonder  seemed 
a  portent  of  good.  But  the  sbitiie  of  Artemis  dropped  its  brazen 
shield;  and  as  Aristodemos  in  his  panoply  approached  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  before  going  forth  to  battle,  his  slaughtered  child  stood 
before  liim  in  black  raiment  and  pointing  to  her  wounded  side 
stripped  him  of  his  armor  and,  placing  on  his  head  a  golden 
crown,  arrayed  him  in  a  white  robe.  Aristodemos  knew  that  not 
for  nothing  had  she  thus  w  rapped  him  in  the  garb  of  the  dead, 
and  going  forth  to  Iier  tomb,  he  slew  liimself  upon  it.  Why  he 
should  thus  despair,  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  see.  Pausanias  who 
tells  the  stoiy  is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  (;areer  had  been  almost 
nnifonnly  successful,  and  winds  up  with  the  statement  that  on  his 
death  the  Mcsseiiians  instead  of  electing  a  king  appointed  Damis 
dictator,  that  in  a  battle  which  Damis  was  compelled  to  liiilit  owin<x 
to  failure  of  supplies  in  the  stronghold,  he,  his  fellow  generals, 
and  the  rhief  men  of  the  Messenians  were  all  slain,  nnd  that  five 
months  latiT  the  garrison  al»andoncd  Ithome.'  So  fur  as  we  ma}' 
see,  there  was  no  more  rea.son  for  this  than  for  the  deatii  of  Aristo- 
demos :  but  it  was  iiocessar}'  to  kill  them  off  somehow,  and  we 
have  here  manifestly  the  lame  ending  of  a  fiction  framed  to  glorify 
the  McKSiMiians  by  representing  them  as  practically  victorious 
throughout  the  war  and  ascribing  the  catastrophe  at  its  close  to 
the  direct  interference  of  the  gods. 

Tlic  story  of  this  stniggle  was  told  in  verse  by  the  Kretan 
lihianos  and  in  prose  by  Myron  of  Priene.  I5ut  the  latter,  it  is 
Thrwrond  «*''', 'onfined  himself  to  the  chronicle  of  events  down 
McnncQian  to  the  death  of  Aristodemos,  while  lihianos  began  with 
*"'  the  revolt  of    the  conquered   Messenians  and   carried 

on  hin  tale  to  tlic  final  destruction  of  the  Messenian  state.'"'  Doth, 
however,  introduce  intf>  their  narratives  the  hero  Aristomenes ; 

•Paun.  iv.  ''  lb.  iv.  C.  1. 
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but  \:\  the  pajros  of  Myron  lliis  Messenian  champion  is  no  ver\ 
L'xtraordiiiarv  personage,  \vhereas  in  the  poem  of  Rhianos  lii 
glory  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Achiileus.  Myron,  again,  a- 
signs  the  hero  to  tlie  first  war,  Kliianos  to  the  second  ;  and  as  ac- 
cording to  Tyrtaios'  the  second  war  was  waged  by  tiie  grand- 
children of  those  who  had  fought  in  the  tirst,  it  follows  that  eithei 
Mvron  or  Rhianos  is  wrong.  The  elegies  of  Tyrtaios  throw  indeed 
.1  gleam  of  light  on  the  interval  which  separates  the  tirst  war  from 
the  second.  It  wjis,  the  poet  assures  us,  a  time  of  intolerable  op- 
pression for  the  Messenians,  who  were  constrained  to  stoop  like 
jisses  i)encath  heavy  burdens,  to  yield  to  their  conquerors  a  full 
half  of  all  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  to  appear  in  mourning 
garb  at  the  funerals  of  Spartan  kings.  At  length  the  Messenian*. 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom,  and  the  war  thus  l)eguu 
ended  after  nineteen  years,  so  T\Ttaios  said,  in  the  final  sul)juga- 
tion  of  the  country.  The  story  of  the  struggle  is  the  glorification 
of  Aristomencs  whose  final  defeat,  inexplicable  otherwise,  is  ac 
counted  for  by  a  scries  of  treasons  from  his  frien<lsand  his  allies. 
Throughout  this  narrative  we  are  carried  away  into  the  world  of 
the  Argonautic  or  the  Trojan  heroes.  Like  Kekrops,  lie  is  tho 
<lra^on's  son  f  and  no  sooner  is  he  made  dictator  after  the  drawn 
bjittle  of  Derai,  (king  lie  would  not  be),  than  he  achieves  a  series 
of  exploits  which  rival  those  of  Ilerakles  or  Samson.  Knterino; 
Sparta  bv  nifcht,  he  went  straight  to  the  temple  of  Athana  of  tin- 
Jirjizen  House,  and  in  the  morning  a  shield  was  seen  nailed  up  on 
the  wall  with  an  inscription  which  declared  it  to  be  an  offering  by 
Arist»)menes  from  Spartan  spoil.  When  in  the  next  year  his  enc 
mies  met  him  by  the  Boar's  (xnive  (Kaprou  Sema)  in  the  plain  of 
Stenvklaros,  they  were  saved  from  utter  destruction  only  because 
Aristomenes  sitting  down  un<Ur  a  wild  pear-tree  w:is  robhed  of 
liis  shield  by  the  Dioskouroi.  Still  so  splendid  was  his  victory 
that  the  Messcnian  maidens  crowned  him  with  garlands  and  gave 
utterance  to  their  joy  in  songs  wliieli  told  how  into  the  midst  of 
the  Stcnyklarian  plain  and  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  Aristo- 
menes cluLsed  the  flvingLikedaimonians,'  Open  force,  it  was  clear, 
could  avail  nothing  against  him,  and  the  Spartans  found  itesisierto 
work  their  way  by  corruption.  Ample  bribes  f^ecured  tlie  trea- 
chery of  Aristokrates  the  Ark.-ulian  ally  of  the  Messerjians,  who  in 
the  battle  of  the  (ireat  Trench  (Megalo  Taphros)  played  the  ])art  <»i 
Mettus  Fuffetius  in  the  Roman  legend.*  Thusdefeate«i,  Aristomene»i 
gatherefl  his  routed  forces,  and  taking  refuire  on  mount  Eira,  as 
Aristodemos  had   maintained  hims^'lf  on  Ithome,  held  his  groun«l 

'  S«'e  the  frftirnient  of  Tyrtaios  quote  1  l»v  l\iuftnnin<.  iv   ^'    ^ 

'  RftUB.  iv.  14.  .•>      J/^M.  Ar.  Xut.  ii.  '.m. 

»Paus.  iv.  1(5.  4.  *  Liv.  i.  27. 
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for  eleven  years  lonjrer.  Far  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  tlic 
victory,  the  Spartans  saw  their  lands  ravai^ed,  their  people  worn 
downby  famine  or  by  seditions  more  fatal  than  famine,  and  learnt 
at  lenjTtli  that  Aristomenes  had  surpassed  his  former  exploit  in  the 
Brazen  House  by  the  capture  of  Amyklai  not  three  miles  distant 
from  Sparta.,  lie  had  })lundered  the  city  and  was  retreating  with 
the  spoil  when  the  enemy  overtook  him  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  made  him  prisoner  with  fifty  of  liis  fellows.  AVith  these  lie 
was  thrown  into  the  Keadas,  a  pit  used  like  the  Barathron  at 
Athens  for  the  execution  of  criminals.  The  fifty  were  at  once 
.killed.  Aristomenes  alone  reached  the  bottom  alive,  borne,  as 
some  said,  on  the  outstretched  wings  of  an  eagle.^  Rescued  from 
this  dismal  cavern,  like  Sindbad  in  the  Arabian  tale,  by  following 
a  fox  which  came  to  prey  upon  the  dead,  the  hero  appeared  once 
more  at  Eira  and  offered  up  for  the  second  time  the  Hekatom- 
phonia  or  sacritice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies.  But 
he  must  again  lose  by  the  craft  of  his  foes  what  he  had  gained  by 
his  own  prowess.  In  a  time  of  truce  lie  is  seized  by  some  Kretan 
bowmen  ;  but  a  maiden  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  wolves 
had  brought  into  the  city  a  chained  and  clawless  lion,  and  that 
she  had  given  him  claws  and  set  him  free.  The  sight  of  Aristo- 
menes amongst  his  captors  revealed  the  meaning  of  her  vision,  and 
having  made  the  archers  drunk,  she  placed  a  dagger  in  his  hands 
and  cut  his  bonds.  Seizing  the  weapon,  the  hero  slew  his  enemies; 
and  the  maiden  was  rewarded  by  becoming  the  wife  of  his  son 
Gorgos.  But  the  fated  time  was  now  drawing  near.  The  Pythiati 
priestess  had  earned  him  that  the  god  could  no  longer  defend 
Messeiie  if  the  he-goat  (Tragos)  should  drink  the  waters  of  the 
Ntda.  The  Messenians  thought  of  beasts  and  felt  no  fear  ;  but  a 
fig-tree  spraiiij  uj),  and,  instead  of  spreading  its  branches  in  the 
air,  let  them  droop  into  the  stream,  and  the  seer  Theoklos,  as  he 
looked  upon  it,  knew  that  this  was  the  deadly  sign,  for  in  the 
McsHenia!!  dialect  the  fig-tree  was  called  Tragos.  Warned  by  the 
propln-t,  Aristomet)(;s  buricrd  in  Ithome  the  pledge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  (tountry  and  hastened  nway  to  Eira.  Here  again 
treachery  ac<'-omplished  what  strength  couM  not  acrhicve.  Yet  so 
terrible  wan  Aristomenes,  as  he  sto<»d  at  bay  with  his  men  formed  in 
square  round  the  women  and  the  children,  that  his  enemies  readily 
RiitT<;rcd  him  to  pass  free  with  those  whom  he  still  giiard('(l.  ]{e- 
treating  into  Arkadia,  he  planned  another  attack  n[)on  Sparta, 
and  was  again  foiled  by  the  treachery  of  Aristokrates,  who  was 
now  Htoned  to  death  by  his  countrymen.     But  the  spirit  of  the 

'  Patui.  Iv.  18,  4.     Tli«  Enemf;r-     brokf;n  by  a  sljield  bearing  an  out' 
lata  maintained  that  his  fall  waH    Htretched  eagle  as  its  device. 
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Messenians  was  broken.  Many  of  them  had  been  made  Helots  ; 
some  had  taken  refuge  in  Kyllene,  a  port  of  the  Eleians  ;  others 
turned  their  thoughts  to  Sicily  and  besouglit  the  hero  to  become 
their  leader.  This  lie  refused  to  be.  There  was  still  a  hope  that 
he  might  yet  be  able  to  do  some  hurt  to  the  Spartans  ;  and  with 
this  hope  he  went  to  tiike  counsel  at  Delphoi.  Here  lie  met  Dama- 
getos  the  king  of  the  Khodian  lalysos,  who  had  been  bidden  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  bravest  of  the  Hellenes.  Damagetos, 
knowing  that  none  could  challenge  the  right  of  Aristomenes  to  this 
title,  besought  of  him  his  child  and  offered  him  a  home  in  the 
beautiful  island  which  rose  up  from  the  sea  to  be  the  bride  of 
Helios.'  To  Rhodes  therefore  he  went,  and  thus  became  the  pro- 
genitor" of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridai.  A  peaceful 
end  in  the  happy  island  of  the  sun  was  the  fittest  close  of  a  career 
in  which,  as  in  a  stormy  day,  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  from 
time  to  time  broken  bv  outbursts  of  dazzlinc:  liijht. 

Far  older  than  the  comparatively  modern  romances  of  the 
Messcnian  wars  were  the  legends  which  told  the  story  of  Spartan 
aggressions  or  conquests  in  the  direction  of  Arkadia  Spartan 
and  Arfrolis.  If  we  are  to  believe  Pausanias^  Tecjea  ^'^Tn!f^°^ 
was  attacked  by  Charilaos,  the  king  whose  rights  were  Arkadia. 
maintained  by  Lykourgos ;  but  the  invader  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Tegeatan  women  who  liad  placed  themselves  in  ambush 
near  the  scene  of  battle.  According  to  Hcrodotos,^  the  unity  and 
discipline  of  the  Lykourgean  system  so  materially  added  to  the 
Ktreiigth  of  Sparta  that  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Arkadia  could  satisfy  her  ambition.  Hut  when  the  Spartans 
&sked  Phoibos  at  Delphoi,  how  this  ambition  could  best  be  grati- 
fied, the  answer  was  that  the  larger  scheme  must  be  given  up, 
although  they  might  dance  on  the  phi  in  of  Tegea  and  measure  it 
out  with  ropes.  If  the  expedition  undertaken  in  the  faith  of  this 
res]»onse  was  that  in  which  Charilaos  failed,  we  must  supj)ose 
further  that  the  Spartans  carried  with  them  fetters  to  be  worn  by 
the  conquered  Tegeatans,  and  leanit  by  bitter  experience  that  the 
chains  were  to  be  worn  not  by  their  enemies  but  by  themselves. 
Tlie  long  series  of  defeats  which  the  Spartans  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tegeatans  was  at  length  bn  night  to  an  end  in  the 
reicrns  of  Anaxandridas  and  Ariston.  The  Pythian  pri(•^tess  had 
told  them  that  they  would  win  the  day  if  they  could  bring  back 
to  Sparta  tlu;  bones  of  Orestes,  which  lay  on  a  level  spot  in  Tegea 
where  two  winds  were  made  to  blow  by  main  force,  and  where 
stroke  followe*!  stroke  ami  woe  was  laid  on  woe.  The  riddle  set 
the  wit  of  the   Spartans  to  work,  and   at   length  it  w;us  solved  by 

'  Find.  Olyutp.  vii   127.  •  III.  7.  3.  '  >•  ««• 
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Lichas,  one  of  their  roving  police,  who,  happening  to  visit  a  bliick- 
sinith's  forge,  giizcd  in  wonder  as  the  luunmer  fell  with  miglity 
power  on  the  anvil.  The  smith  told  him  that  he  would  have 
had  better  cause  for  wonder  if  he  had  seen  the  coffin,  seven  cubits 
Ions:,  '"id  the  body  as  gigantic  as  the  coffin,  which  he  had  found 
beneath  liis  forge.  Hastening  home,  Lichas  said  that  the  blows  of 
the  blacksmith's  hammer  must  represent  the  stroke  on  stroke  and 
woe  on  woe  of  the  J)clphian  enigma;  and  bidding  them  pass  on 
him  a  sentence  of  banishment,  he  departed,  like  Zopyros  or  Sextus 
Turcpiinius,  to  work  the  ruin  of  an  unsuspecting  enemy.  Ol>- 
tairiing  after  some  difficulty  a  lease  of  the  forge,  he  dug  up  the 
gigantic  bier  and  departed  with  a  treasure  as  precious  as  the  bones 
of  Oidipous  or  the  purple  locks  of  Nisos.  Henceforth  the  success 
of  the  Spartans  was  as  great  as  their  disasters  had  been  ;  but  wliat 
may  have  been  tlie  result  of  their  victories  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
If  Tegea  was  eoiKpiered,  it  still  remained  independent.  Li  the 
Persian  wars  we  sliall  find  the  Tegeatans  serving  as  the  equal 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  claiming  as  their  right  the  post  of  honor  on 
the  left  wing,  which  in  the  battle  of  IMataiai  was  for  the  first  time 
yielded  to  the  Athenians. 

Xnt  more,  and  j)erhaps  not  less,  likely,  and  certainly  not  better 
attested,  is  the  traditi<ni  which  asserted  that  before  the  last  Lydian 
Rivalry  of      ^*"S  Kroisos  sought  alliance  with  the  chief  state  of 
Sparta  and     Western  Hellas,  Sparta  had  gained  possession    of  that 
'^'*'  long  strip  of  Argive  territory  which,  lying  between  the 

range  of  Mount  Tliornax  and  the  sea,  stretched  from  Thyrea  to 
the  Malean  cape.  The  dispute  about  the  Thyreatis  was  settled,  it 
is  said,  by  a  duel,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans  fought  with 
three  hundred  Argives  on  a  field  from  which  all  but  the  combatants 
were  riiri<JIy  shut  out.  The  combat  was  as  fierce  and  fatal  as  that 
of  the  (Jlans  Chattan  and  Key  on  the  inch  of  l*erth  before  Robert 
in.  of  Scotland,  and  at  sundown  the  only  survivors  were  the 
Spartan  <')tliryades  and  the  Argives  Chromios  and  Alkenor.  The 
latter  hastened  home,  claiming  the  victory  ;  the  Spartan  plundered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  kept  his  post  until  on  the  next  day  the 
Spartan  and  Argive  armies  came;  to  see  the  result.  The  Argives 
declared  that  by  the  tenns  of  tin;  agreennnit  Thyrea  must  remain 
with  them  as  two  of  their  cliampions  had  returned  home.  The 
Spartans  argin'd  that  tin;  victory  imist  be  adjudged  to  the  side 
which  held  the  ground,  and  the  controversy  ended  in  a  battle 
which  rendered  the  previous  duel  siiperfluous.  The  (countrymen 
of  Othryades  were  again  con(pu!rors  ;  but  (>thrya<les,  ashamed  to 
return  to  SparUi  jih  the  sole  Kurviv(»r  of  three  hundred,  slew  him- 
self on  tlie  field. 

However  it  rnay  have;  \teen  accpiired,  the  conquest  of  Thyrea 
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marked  the  utmost  extension  of  Spartan  territory  witliiii  the  limits 
of  the  Peloponnesos.  Over  two-fifths  of  the  peninsula  the  Spart^iiis 
were  now  supreme  ;  and  if  their  state  had  its  weak  j^j  gi,prc. 
side  in  the  discontent  of  the  Helots  or  the  Perioikoi,  macy  of 
it  liad  its  strengtli  in  a  geoirraphical  pcxsition  wliich  ^'^^^^' 
made  it  practically  secure  against  all  attacks  from  foreign  enemies. 
With  tliese  conditions  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us,  if,  Jis  we 
approach  the  age  of  geimine  liistory,  we  find  Sparta  not  merely 
supreme  in  the  Peloponnesos,  but  tacitly  or  openly  recognised  as 
tlie  liead  of  the  ill-cemented  communities  which  claimed  the 
Hellenic  name.  Tlie  true  narrative  of  the  events  which  brought 
about  this  result  may  be  lost  irretrievably  ;  but  the  result  itself 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  fact  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Greeks. 


CHAPTER  VI, 


THE    GREEK    DESPOTS. 


Although  tlic  foundations  of  Aryan  society  were  hiid,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  an  intense  selfishness  which  regarded  all  persons 
not  actual  members  of  the  fatnily  as  beyond  the  pale  Tendencies 
of  law,  vet  from  the  first  it  w;is  possible  that  two  Anan^ 
or  more  of  the  heads  of  such  families  might  enter  civilisation. 
into  a  league  either  for  mutual  protection  or  to  advance  their 
own  interests — a  t;isk  wliirh  in  these  primitive  ai^es  would  mean 
simply  interference  with  and  opposition  to  the  interests  of  others. 
These  heads  of  families  thus  combined  would  naturally  forma 
close  an<l  ex<;lusive  order — in  other  words,  an  oli<r;irchy.  Thev 
would  also  be  sole  owners  of  the  land  on  which  their  families 
lived  ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  houses  within  a  given  district  were 
combined  in  this  league,  the  name  of  I/indholdcr,  (iamoros  or 
Gcomoros,  would  become  a  fjeneral  <lesitriiation  for  the  rulinir 
class,  as  contrasted  with  the  main  b'xly  of  people  whom  they 
may  have  been  able  to  subjugate.  Thus  the  members  of  the 
dijminajit  houses  would  be  eiil-d  (ramoroi  an<l  Eupatridai  iiidif- 
ferentlv.  Kut  the  growth  of  population  would,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  younger  sons  and  their  families,  nmltiply  the  number  of 
.s«)-called  Gamoroi  who  would  not  be  owners  of  land,  but  who,  bv 
virtue  of  their  connnon  des<-ent  from  the  same  sjMTed  stock,  wt)uld 
belong  to  the  great  patrician  onler.  Thus  far  tlie  natural  ten- 
dency of  Hellenic  jis  of  other   Arvan   society   would   be   towards 
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oligarchy.  The  chiefs  of  the  houses  thus  formed  into  clans,  hav^ 
inoj  been  orii^inally  independent  of  each  other,  would  bo  theo- 
retically at  least  on  an  equality.  Each  would  of  necessity  have 
his  seat  and  his  vote  in  the  council,  and  his  voice  would  carry 
equal  weight  with  that  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of 
his  fellows.  But  if  equal  among  themselves  in  relation  to  their 
subjects  they  would  be  a  college  of  kings,  owing  no  duties  except 
to  the  members  of  their  own  houses,  acknowledging  no  responsi- 
bility even  to  them,  and  extending  the  benetits  of  law  to  their 
dependents,  so  far  as  they  extended  them  at  all,  as  a  matter 
not  of  riirht,  but  of  favor,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  with- 
drawn. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  regarding  Hellenic  kingship  as 
a  comparatively  late  developement  which  carried  with  it  the  signs 
Decay  of  of  its  speedy  decay.  If  the  description  in  the  Hiad 
power"m^  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful  picture  of  early  Hellenic 
Hellas.  societv,  the  Basileus   is  one   who   holds  his  power  in 

direct  trust  from  Zeus,  and  who,  if  he  takes  counsel  with  Ids 
chiefs,  is  still  free  to  reject  their  advice.  But,  whatever  might 
be  its  seeming  insignificance,  the  gathering  of  subordinate  chiefs 
was  the  germ  of  those  democratic  assemblies  in  which  Athenian 
citizens  learnt  to  respect  themselves  and  to  obey  the  law.  When, 
therefore,  an  Hellenic  dynasty  was  set  aside  and  an  oligarchy  set 
up  in  its  place,  this  was  strictly  nothing  more  than  a  return  to 
the  earlier  form  of  government.  The  great  chiefs  resumed  the 
full  rights,  of  which  they  had  conceded,  or  been  compelled  to 
yield,  some  portion  to  the  king.  P^or  this  reason  also  the  change 
from  monarchy  to  oligarchy  seems  to  have  been  effected  gene- 
rally without  any  great  convulsion  and  even  without  much  dis- 
turbance. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  cities  which  were  tluij^ 
governed  by  oligarchies  wen;  now  on  the  high  road  to  constitu- 
8ubver«lon  tional  order  and  freedom;  but  many  an  English  citi- 
olVearchk-'s''  ^''"  ^^'^'*^  would  rise  against  the  tyranny  of  men  above 
by  tyrant*,  him  with  the  energy  of  Hampden,  and  who  would 
even  spend  his  life  in  pulling  down  th(i  shattered  fabric  of  feudal- 
i.sm,  may  yet  show  to  his  inferiors  not  a  little  of  feudal  in»- 
pcriousness.  In  these  such  conduct  is,  of  course,  gnjssly  and 
unrea-sonably  inconHi*^tent ;  to  tlic  ancient  oligarch  the  charge  of 
such  irnronsistency  would  have  seemed  sinq)iy  ludicrous.  It  was 
tnie  that  there  lay  a  large  nuiltitude  beyond  the  sacred  circle  of 
his  order,  a  nniltitude  constantly  increasing  from  many  causes 
which  kept  his  own  class  stationary,  or  even  lessened  its  nundx-rs  ; 
but  then  it  was  a  sacred  circle,  and  beyond  its  limits  ho  recognised 
no  dutioH.     In  this  utipiivilcged  crowd  lay  the   sunken   rocks  on 
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which  oUi^archit'S  must  sooner  or  later  inako  sliij)\vreck,  for,  liappily 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  these  close  and  exchisive  bodies 
are  pre-eminently  liable  to  the  pla<j:iies  of  jealousy  and  dissension, 
and  divert^ence  of  int<;rest  is  sure  to  create  i\\\  opposinn^  minority 
wliich,  if  it  cannot  g:ain  its  own  ends,  may  yetcloixthe  movements 
of  otliers.  Of  the  j^eneral  effect  of  oligarchical  rule  on  the  subject 
popuhition  we  shall  be  belter  able  to  jndgc  when  we  reach  the 
early  history  of  Athens.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  lierc  that 
whether  under  the  kings  or  under  the  oligarchs  the  subject  classes 
were  alike  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  an  equal  and  impartially 
administered  law.  The  change  from  kingship  to  oligarchy  had 
been  in  theory  no  change  for  them  ;  and  the  later  state  of  things 
differed  from  the  former  only  in  this,  that  even  in  the  ruling  class 
there  were  persons  wliose  discontent  and  disaffection  miglit  break 
out  at  any  time  in  rev<^lution,  and  who,  to  achieve  their  own 
selfish  purpose,  might  court  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  enlist 
their  aid  by  promising  them  justice.  This  w;is,  in  fa<;t,  the  most 
potent,  and  perhaps  the  most  fre(piently  employed  of  the  modes 
by  which  some  ambitious  or  discontented  member  of  the  ruling 
class  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.  The  man  who  aimed 
at  supreme  power  came  forward  commonly  in  the  character  of  the 
demagogue,  and  declaiming  against  the  wanton  insolence  and 
cruelty  of  his  fellow  Eupat'ids,  perliaps  exhibiting  in  liis  own 
person  the  real  or  pretended  evidences  of  their  brutality,  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf  and  to  surround  him  with  a 
bodyguard.  The  next  step  was  to  gain  a  commanding  militarv 
position;  and  then  if,  like  I'eisistratos  in  the  Athenian  Akropolis, 
he  could  gather  round  him  a  band  of  foreign  merceruiries,  his  task 
was  at  once  practically  accompli"<hed. 

But  both  among  the  oliu^archs  and  among  the  unfranchised 
people  were  some  in  whom  the  sense  of  law  and  of  duly,  as  arising 
from  law,  seemed  almost  intuitive;  men  who  were  Ancient  aiui 
animated    bv    the    conviction   that    law  is  an    eternal    ini><i«rii  uo- 

,     .     -      ,  .  p     ,.    .  .    ,  .     tions  of 

power,  oeiiig  the  expression  or  divine  ngliteousness.  monarchical 
Such  a  conviction  must  be  lepressed  by  stern  and  B"v*'""""t-«>t 
prompt  persecution,  or  it  will  spread  like  a  slow  fire  ready  to  burst 
out  at  any  vent :  but  so  loni;  as  this  feeling  existed,  it  wjls  im- 
possible for  the  tyrant  to  rule  with  impartial  justice,  even  if  he 
might  desire  to  do  so.  Living  in  constant  fear  of  unknown  dangers 
and  unseen  enemies,  he  was  tempted  to  trust  more  and  more  to 
terrorism,  and  to  seek  his  own  safety  by  cutting  off  the  tallest 
among  the  cars  of  com.'     By  slaying  or  banishing  dangerous  or 

'  Soph.  Old.  Tyr.  80:^-871.  v.  92,  G,  and  to  Tar<iuin  the  Proud. 

'  This  is  th«*  counstd  atrribed  to  Livy,  1.  54.  Arist.  Polit.  iii.  13, 
the  Milesian  Thrasybou  oh,  Herod.     10  ;  v.  10.  i;{. 
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suspected  citizens  and  by  confiscating  their  property  he  might 
maintain  himself  in  power  during  liis  own  lifetime  ;  but  the  cliances 
were  always  against  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  dynjisty, 
and  wluMi  at  length  the  tyrants  were  put  down,  the  feelings  of 
hatred  long  pent  up  burst  forth  with  a  vehemence  which  showed 
})lainly  the  bent  of  the  popular  mind.  The  despots  liad  really 
<l(>ne  good  service.  They  liad  made  the  idea  of  irresponsible 
power  inexpressibly  odious,  and  they  had  made  the  name  of  the 
monarch  or  tyrant  the  most  liateful  and  contemptible  of  titles. 
For  them  the  rule  of  one  man  was  liencefortli  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and  with  nothing  else. 

We  may  thus  ascribe  to  the  tyrants  the  greatest  impulse  given 
to  Greek  democracy.  If  the  despotism  of  Peisistratos  had  not 
The  power  followed  thc  legislation  of  Solon,  and  made  the 
ofthekini,'P  Atheiiiaiis  realise  the  full  extent  of  their  loss,  the 
III  ..par  a.  r^^fonns  which  were  carried  in  thc  days  of  Kleisthenes 
might  not  liave  been  accomplished  before  the  time  of  Perikles,  and 
a  diflFerent  turn  miglit  have  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  Persian 
invjision.  As  it  was,  a  state  of  feeling  was  produced  eminently 
unfavorable  to  the  scliemes  of  tlie  Persian  monarch.  The  mind 
of  the  peoj)le  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  awake  to 
the  need  of  legal  safeguards  for  all  their  rights,  and  more  and 
more  averse  to  that  stolid  servility  which,  seeking  no  further 
remcdv  for  unbearable  oppression,  is  well  satisfied  when  Tibni 
dies  and  Omri  reigns.  Sparta,  with  its  two  liereditary  kings,  the 
ex  offi.rio  commanders  of  her  armies,  might  seem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. The  theory  of  kings  ruling  by  divine  riglit  was  there  ac- 
knowledg<.'d  (b)wn  to  the  days  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes  ;  but  it  was 
acknowledged,  even  in  words,  only  because  they  had  never  been 
suffered  to  make  themselves  despots  and  because  the  jealousies  and 
contentions  of  the  kings  presented  an  eifectual  hindrance  to  com- 
mon «'u;tion  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  tyranny.  Still  the 
Spartans  were  not  satisfied  with  these  negative  checks.  There 
was  fair  grciind  for  thinking  that  thc  council  of  twenty -eight  old 
men  liolding  oflire  for  life  might  Ix;  rather  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  kincrsthan  an  independent  assembly  ;  and  this  danger 
was  avertc<l  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  aimually  renewed 
rommiH.'*ir)ners.'  When  the  kings  had  b(;en  mad(3  directly  respon- 
siblc  to  the  Kphors  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Spartans  might 
well  feel  that  there  was  no  nec^l  to  interf<M-e  with  thc  style  and 
dignity  of  fhi«fs  w  lio,  as  lineal  des<-(!ndants  of  the  mighty  1  h-raklcs, 
were  pre-eminently  fitted  t^)  be  the  generals  of  a  state  <lei)ending 
for  its  safety  on  llie  perfection  of  its  niiliUiry  discipline. 

•S*?ep.  31. 
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The  histon,^  of  the  Peisistratidai  at  Athens,  in   spite  of  some 
perplexing  passages  in  the  narrative,  sutiiciently   ilhistrates  the 
means  by   which  tyrannies   were  establislied  and  put   nistoryof 
down  ;  and  when  we  find  stories  more  or  less  resem-   ^^^  Greek 
bling  the  Athenian  traditions  told  of  other  Greek  cities   KieWhenes 
at  the  same  or  in  earlier  times,   we  may  fairly  infer   ^' Sikyon. 
tliat  throughout  Hellas  generally  the  change  was  going  on  which 
by  the  substitution  of  oligarchical  for  kingly  rule,  followed  by  the 
usurpation  of  despots  who  made  the  sway  of  one  man   still  more 
hateful,  fostered  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit,  until  it  be 
came  strong  enough  to  sweep  away  every  obstacle  to  its  free  de- 
velopement.     But  when  we  examine  the  tales  which  profess  to  re- 
late the  deeds  of  these  tyrants  and  to  determine  their  characters, 
we  find  ourselves  in  that  misty  twilight  which  marks  the  province 
of  oral  tradition,   and   especially    of    oral  tradition    warped  and 
colored  by  strong  political  passions  and  prejudices.     From  the 
stories  related  of  the  Orthagorid  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon  we  may  be 
tempted  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  bitter  feud    between  that  city 
and  Argos  ;  but  how  far  the  acts  ascribed  to  tlie  tyrant  are  liis 
own  and  how  far  they  may  be   reflexions   of  popular  antipathies 
among  his  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  subjects,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.     Nor  can  we  venture  to  say  liow  far  1  heir  antigonism 
may  have  given   color  to  the  singular  story   which  jiscribes   to 
Klei.^thenes  the  expulsion  of  Adrasto:j  from  Sikyon.     This  hero 
of  the  Theban  wars  who  is  regarded  as  personally  present  in  Sikyon 
is  represented  as  exciting  the  violent  hatred  i>f  the  tyrant  who  sees 
in  him  the  tutelar  genius  of  Dorism.     Everything  mu>t  be  done 
to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  Kleisthenes  seeks  in  vain  to  get  his  plan  of 
direct  banisliment  siinctioned  by  the  IVthian  priestess.   Her  answer 
is  that  Adrastos  is  king  of  Sikyon  while  Kleisthenes  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  tlie  despot,  sending  to  Thebes,  invites  the   hero  Melanippos, 
the  enemy  of  Adntstos,  to  come  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Sikyon. 
The  invitation  is  accepted,  and  when  the  festivals  hitherto  kept  m 
honor  of  Adnistos  had  been  tninsferred  to   Melanippos,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  former  luis  deserted  aphu-e  which  couUl  no  longer 
have  any  attracti()ns  for  liim.'      Of  Kleisthenes  we  are  ftirther  t<)ld 
that  he  to«»k  })art  in  the  sacre<l  war  against  Kirrha,  that  he   gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Alkmaionid  Megakles,  an<l  that 
thus  the  inuneof  the  Sikyonian  despot  became  coimected  with  the 
reforms  carried  out  at  Athens  l>y  his  gran<lson  Kleisthenes  tlu'  swu 
of  Meijakles  and  Agariste.     liut  the  strange  story'  which  tells  us 
how  this  marriaixe  wa.s  brought  about,  belouLCs  apparently   to  the 
class  of  legends  fraine(l  to  explain  proverbial  sayings  and  only  adds 

'  Heffxl.  v  07.  '  Il».  vi.  120.  ft  ntn 
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to  the  darkness  which  has  gathered  round  the  last  of  the  Ortha- 
goridai.  The  accounts  given  of  Klcisthenes  serve  but  to  convince 
us  of  the  fact  that  lost  history  cannot  be  recovered. 

The  same  lesson  is  brought  home  to  us  still  more  forcibly  by 
the  contradictory  legends  of  the  despots  of  Corinth.  According  to 
The  Bac-  Herodotos  the  Bacchiad  oligarclis  of  tliat  city  had  been 
garchsat  warned  by  the  Delphian  priestess  to  be  on  their  guard 
coriuth.  against  the  lion  which  should  be  born  of  an  eagle 
among  the  rocks  (Petrai) ;  and  when  Eetion  one  of  the  Lapithait 
and  a  descendant  of  Kaineus  sent  to  Delphoi  to  learn  the  fortunes 
of  the  child  of  his  wife  Labda  the  lame  daughter  of  the  Bacchiad 
Amphion,  the  answer  that  lie  would  be  the  bane  of  the  Corinthian 
oligarchs  determined  the  latter  to  slay  the  babe  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  born.  Ten  of  them  accordingly  went  to  the  house  of 
Eetion  in  the  demos  of  Petrai  (the  rocks  among  which  the  lion 
should  be  born),  and  there  received  the  child  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing Labda.  But  the  man  who  took  him  from  his  mother's  hands,  un- 
nened  by  a  smile  of  the  babe,  handed  him  on  to  the  next  man, 
and  this  man  to  the  third  until,  when  all  had  in  turn  taken  him, 
the  tenth  restored  him  to  Labda  who,  pausing  to  listen  at  the 
door,  heard  them  chiding  each  other  for  their  faint-heartedness 
until  they  agreed  to  enter  the  house  together  and  slay  the  child. 
Before  they  went  in,  the  mother  had  had  time  to  place  him  in 
a  chest ;  and  the  murderers  thus  foiled  went  back  and  informed 
the  Bacciiiads  that  they  had  done  tlie  work  for  which  they  had 
been  sent.  The  child  grew  up,  and  Jis  having  been  saved  from  his 
pursuers  in  the  coffer  was  called  Kypselos.  Having  reached  man- 
hood, lie  became  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  verified  the  predictions  of 
the  Delphian  priestess.  Many  of  the  Corinthians,  we  are  told,  he 
drove  into  exile,  many  more  he  deprived  of  all  their  goods,  and  a 
larger  number  still  he  put  to  death.'  The  story  refutes  itself. 
Tliat  ten  of  the  Bacchiad  chiefs  should  be  faithless  to  their  own 
body,  is  simply  incredible  ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  ihey  could 
have  the  le.ast  scrnjile  or  difficulty  in  compassing  the  death  of  the 
child  at  some  later  and  more  convenient  season. 

Wiiting  at  least  two  centuri(!S  later,  Aristotle''  places  Kypselos 
in  the  ranks  of  those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  courting  the 
Kypw-loHand  favor  of  the  p<'ople,  and  ascribes  to  him  so  lirni  a 
l'eriandro0.  hold  on  their  affection.s  that  hc  never  needed  or  used 
the  protection  of  a  boriy  gnard.  The  two  traditions,  if  they  be 
wich,  exclude  each  other.  I  hit  strange  as  may  be  the  inconsis 
t4»ncieH  of  those  Kypw;lid  legends,  the  stories  told  of  his  son  I'eri 
andros  are  far  mon*  astonishing.      Like  Aristodeinos  <)f  tin;  Italian 

'  HcnKl.  V.  92.  "  Polit  v.  12,  4. 
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Cuni:i\  he  is  a  model  tyrant,  chastisins:  with  scorpions  wliere 
his  father  had  scourged  with  whips  ;  and  a  portion  at  h;ast  of  the 
story  of  Oidipous  and  lokaste  was  by  some  mythographers  ini- 
])orted  into  the  tradition  to  account  for  that  excess  of  cruelty  which 
llerodotos  traced  to  the  influence  of  Thrasy  boulos  tyrant  of  Miletos. 
This  despot,  ho  tells  us/  on  receiving  from  Periaudros  a  request 
for  counsel  in  the  general  nianarjement  of  his  affairs,  gave  no  verbal 
answer  to  his  messenger,  but  going  into  a  cornlield  cut  otf  and 
threw  away  the  tallest  and  richest  of  the  ears  cf  corn.  Like 
Sextus  Tai<juii)ins  at  Gabii,  Periandros  knew  that  he  should  deal 
with  the  tirst  men  of  his  city  as  his  friend  had  dealt  with  the  ears 
of  corn,  and  the  mildness  of  his  previous  rule  was  followed  by  a 
savage  and  merciless  oppression.  Whatever  the  father  had  spared, 
now  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  bloodthirsty  son  wlio  in  one  day 
stripped  of  their  raiment  all  tlie  women  of  Corinth,  whether  free 
or  inslaved,  and  burnt  the  dresses  that  their  ghosts  might  clothe 
the  shivering  phantom  of  his  beautiful  wife  Melissa  the  daughter 
of  Prokles  tyrant  of  Epidauros.^  Melissa  had  been  murdered  by 
her  husband  ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  crime  Prokles  sent  for  her  two 
sons,  and  having  kept  them  for  some  time,  bade  them  at  parting 
remember  who  it  wjis  that  had  slain  their  mother.  On  the  elder 
son  the  words  nuide  no  impression  :  in  the  younger  they  awakened 
a  feeling  of  ineradicable  hatred  for  his  father,  whom  he  treated 
with  silent  contempt,  llie  patience  of  I'criandros  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  the  young  man  was  driven  from  his  home,  a  heavy 
penalty  to  be  j)aid  to  Apollon  being  denounced  on  all  who  might 
speak  to  him  or  give  him  food  or  shelter.  Undisniayetl,  Lyko- 
phron  lived  as  best  he  might  in  the  porticoes,  where  his  father 
came  to  see  him  when  he  was  half  starved.  Contrasting  his  pre- 
sent misery  with  the  luxury  which  he  had  forfeited,  Periandros 
prayed  him  to  return  home.  The  only  answer  of  the  young  man 
was  th.at  his  father  was  delator  to  Apollon  for  the  penalty  «le- 
nounced  on  any  who  might  speak  to  him.  Wearied  out  with  his 
obstinacy,  the  tyrant  sent  his  son  to  Korkyra,  and  then  marching 
to  Epidauros  made  ProkK'S  a  [>risoner.  Jkit  still  yearning  for  his 
younger  son,  he  sent  his  sistrr  who  in  a  speech  garnish<'d  with  a 
profusion  of  proverbs  worthy  of  Sancho  Panza  besought  him  to 
return  to  Corinth.  The  answer  wjis  that  he  would  never  look  on 
its  walls  so  long  as  his  father  was  there  ;  and  Periamlros  in  his 
despair  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Korkyra  while  liis  son  t<H)k 
his  plare  as  despot  at  Corijith.  So  great,  however,  was  the  dread 
<»r  the  hatrecl  of  Periandros  that  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement the  K»)rkyraians  at  once  put  Lykophnm  to  death.     But 
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v.c  have  other  versions  of  the  story  of  Melissa  and  the  burnt  gar- 
ments, tirst  in  the  tale  that  Periandros  at  a  feast  stripped  the 
women  of  their  goUlen  ornaments  beeause  he  had  made  a  vow  to 
dcdieatc  a  statue  of  gold  at  Olynipia  if  he  won  the  chariot  race, 
and  secondly  in  tlie  statement  that  he  obtained  the  gold  by  exacting 
for  ten  years  n  pro})eity  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  Li  short,  from  first 
to  last,  Periandros  lives  in  a  world  of  marvels  and  wonders;  and 
the  story  of  Arion'  carried  on  the  dolphin's  back  from  the  Italian 
seas  to  Tainaron  is  a  worthy  pendent  of  the  legends  of  Lykophron 
and  Melissa.  AVe  need  only  to  note  further  that  this  rigid  ruler 
or  bloodtliirsty  murderer  is  in  other  legends  ranked  among  the 
seven  w  ise  men  of  Hellas  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  he  is 
represented  as  compelling  his  subjects  to  support  themselves  by 
lionest  industry  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 
The  dilenmia  is  clearly  not  to  be  solved  like  the  quarrel  of  the  two 
knights  about  the  shiv'Id  with  the  brazen  and  silver  sides. 

We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  more  of  the  Megarian  despot 
Theagenes.  Like  Kypselos,  ho  is  represented  as  acting  the  part 
Theatrones  of  a  demagogue,  and  thus  obtaining  from  the  people  a 
ofMegam.  bodyguard  which  he  employed  after  the  fjishiou  of 
Peisistratos  at  Athens.  At  best  the  traditions  respecting  him  are 
uncertain  and  obscure  ;  but  Megara,  as  the  mother-city  of  colonies 
80  important  as  Byzantion  in  the  east  and  Thapsos  in  the  west, 
stands  forth  as  a  state  fully  able  to  hold  its  ground  against  Athens 
which  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
island  of  Salamis  from  her  dominion.  Henceforth,  as  with  Argos, 
her  gri^atness  belonged  to  the  past;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
prosperity  of  these  cities  may  have  been  promoted  by  th(!  friend- 
ship or  alliance  of  the  despots  who  governed  them."  lint  while 
the  general  course  of  <lcv('lop('m(rnt  from  oligarchy  to  despotism, 
and  from  despotism  through  oligarchy  to  democratic  rule  is  per- 
fectly clear,  it  is  strange  that  the  history  of  individual  despots 
fihould  have  come  down  to  us  in  forms  so  fragmentary  and  dis-- 
torted  with  a  coloring  so  unreal  and  deceptive.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  despots  and  oligarchs  secured  to  their  cities  for 
the  tim<?  a  large  a»nount  of  wcaitli  and  ])ow('r,  although  ii  may 
have  lijistened  their  dec  ly  or  their  downfall,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  and  with  this  conclusion  wc  must  be  content. 

•  Herod,  i.  94.     Myth.  Ar.  N<d.  ii.  3(5,  24'>.  '  H.rod.  vi.  128. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    INTELLECTUAL    EDUCATION    OF    THE    GREEKS. 

In  the  liisturical  ages  Athens  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  the 
states  or  cities  whose  people  belonged  to  the  Ionic  stock.     But 
before  we  reacli  these  ages  tlie  glory  of  the  Ionic  name   rpj^^    ^^j^. 
liad  in   great   part   passed   away.     The  time  had  been    ness  of  the 
when   all   the    Ionian   tribes   regarded  as  an  honorable   Jn^he"^*^" 
title  tlie  name   by  which    the   (Greeks  generally   were   prehistoric 
known  to  the  barbarian  world  of  the  East.     But  the 
sons  of  Javan  on  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Egean  sea  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  local 
despot.s  or  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  with  these  had  been  brought 
under  the  harsher  yoke  of  the  I'ersian  monarch  ;  and  if  constant 
oppression  had  not,  as  some  said,  destroyed  the  spirit  and  bravery 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians,  it  liad   so   far  weakened   their  judgment 
and   their   powers   of   combination   and  action  that  the  Western 
lonians,  and  more  especially  the  Athenians,  no  longer  cared  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  name.'   The  Athenians,  indeed,  still  delighted 
in  being  known  as  the  men  of  the  violet  crown  :^  but  they  had  [)ro- 
bably  forgotten  that  in  ages  not  very  far  removed  from  their  own 
they  were  not  the  foremost  or  the  greatest  of  the  Ionian  race.   In 
this  respect  the  history  of  Athens  bears  no  distant  likeness  to  that 
of  liome,  the   insigniticknt  I^itin  town  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
tend its  empire  first  over  Italy  and  then  over  the  world.      But  in 
the  times  of  the  despots  and  the  oligarchs  the   power  of   Athens 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  many  cities  which  in  the  days  of  her  own 
greatness  ha<l  almost  vanished  from  the  political  stage. 

The  prosperity  of  these  cities  belongs  to  that  golden  age  of  the 
Ionic  race  in  which  Delos  was  a  centre  of  attraction  not  less  bril- 
liant than  Olvmpia  became  for  all  the   Hellenic  tribes.    „     t    .     ^ 

1     *  III  III  Paii-Ionlc    K 

Here    in    the    crairi£V    island   where   rhoib«»>i  w;is  born    festival  of 
and  to  which   after   liis   daily  wanderings  he  returned      ^    *'' 
with  ever  fresh  delight,^  were  gathered  at  the  end  of  each    fourth 
year  the  noblest  and  the  most  beautiful  of   the   children   of  men. 
Here,  us  he  looked  on  the  magnitieent  thnuig  of  women*  whose 
loveliness  could  nowhere  be  matche<l  and  of  men  unsurpassed  for 

'  H»T(k1.  i.  \{'.].  laid  secluded  the  women  of  Athens 

^  Myth.  Ar.  Mm.   i.  2Jb.     Arist.  liad  not  yet  taken  place  nmonir  tlie 

Arhnrit.  00(j.  lonians  ;    and  tlu^   Deliun    festival 

'  Hymn,  ApoU.   14C.  preiM'ntH  a  pleasant  contract  to  tliat 

*  Hence    the    miserable    ehanffe  of    Olynipia    from    which    women 

which  before  the  days  of  Perikh*8  were  excluded  on  pain  of  death. 
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splendor  of  form  and  strength  of  nerve,  the  spectator  might  well 
fancy  that  he  gazed  on  beings  whom  age  and  death  could  never 
touch.  Here  dm  the  sacred  shore  were  drawn  up  the  ships  which 
brought  thither  the  riches  and  the  treasures  of  distant  lands,  and 
which  had  already  made  the  lonians  formidable  rivals  even  of  the 
rht'uician  mariners.'  But  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios  were  those  of  a  time 
which  had  long  since  passed  away.  The  splendor  of  tlie  Delian 
festival  had  long  faded  before  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Ephe- 
8ian  games  ;  and  when  in  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Pan-Athenaic 
celebrations  of  their  own  city  the  Athenians  made  some  attempt 
to  renew  the  glories  of  the  Delian  feast,  the  Hymn  which  spoke 
of  those  ancient  gatherings  was  the  only  document  from  which 
Tluicydides  could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  that  time.'^ 

At  no  time  was  the  Delian  festival  more  than  a  Pan-Ionic 
gathering.  But  similar  restrictions  had  been  common  to  those 
p  festivals  which  afterwards   became   Pan-Hellenic,  just 

Hellenic  as  the  feasts  open  to  the  Ionic,  Aiolic,  or  Dorian  races 
feetivals.  respectively  liad  once  been  strictly  local  celebrations  of 
cities  or  villages  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  but  for  its  geographical 
position  I  )elos  would  have  become  the  resort  of  a  congress  not  less 
general.  But  the  conquests  of  the  Lydian  kings  fii'st  broke  up 
the  ionic  .society,  and  their  downfall  left  the  Egean  waters  o])en  to 
the  Phenician  fleets  of  the  Persian  despots  ;  and  thus  the  espe- 
cially ennobling  influences  of  the  gathering  at  IX^los  passed  for 
the  time  away.  The  genius  of  Athens  had  as  yet  been  very  par- 
tially called  forth,  and  at  Olympia  there  was  neither  that  free 
mingling  of  men  and  women  wliich  is  one  of  the  redeeming  fea- 
tures of  the  so-called  heroic  age,  nor  that  rivalry  of  art  and  poetry 
in  whidi  the  bard  of  the  Delian  hymn  expresses  so  keen  an  inte- 
rest.' Ear  removed,  not  only  ;is  an  inland  city  but  by  its  position 
in  the  western  corner  of  the  Peloponnesos,  from  all  danger  of  at- 
tack l)y  J'ersian  fleets,  Olympia  rose  to  greatness  as  the  glory  of 
DeIo.s  waned.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  shortlived  prosperity 
of  Dclos,  the  rjuadrennial  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  was 
never  internij)ted  until  the  Ohristinn  Theodosius  decreed  its  abo- 
lition HOO  years  aft(-r  the  death  of  Herodotos  and  Thucydides. 

The  so-called   Homeric   Hymn   to   Apollon   combines  with  the 

rfi  TV  1.  poem  which  six-aks  of  the  Delian  festival  another 
Thi-DoUaD      *  *      .  I  •    I      »        11         •  1 

H\rfiiito        and  a  later  [)oem   in  which  Apollon   is  represented  as 

Ai*oiloD         jounieying  westwards,  seeking  a  home  which  he  cannot 

find  either  in  lolkos  or  the   Ix-lantian   plain,  in   Mykalessos  or  in 

'  Hymn,  ApofJ.  148-15r*.  Ijos,  n.c.  770.    Th»M^rumay  Im;  con- 

'  Thuc  ill.  \m.  vcnicnt  UHU chronological  ImBis,  but 

*  Jlymn,  Apoll.\ii7-\ir). 'llniuH  it  reprcHenta  no  w<;ll-atte8te(l  liis- 

m^ration  of  tlio  (>i>'iii|iia(JH  l)«;^iiiH  loricai  (act. 

with  iIk-  Hlh'jfwl  vichiry  of   Koroi 
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Thebes.     At  last  he  is  advised  by  the  iiyniph  of  tl»e  Teiphousian 
stream  to  go  further  still  until  in  one  of  the  glens  of  Parnassos  he 
should  reach  the  village  of  Krisa.     Tlierc  beneath  the  mighty 
urags  which  beetled  over  it,  he  marked   the   spot  on  which   Tro- 
phonios  and  Agamedes  raised  his  shrine,  and  there   he  slew  the 
mighty  dragon,  the   child  of  Here,  and  leaving  his  body  to  be. 
scorched  by  the  sun  commanded  that  thenceforth  the  place  shuuld 
be   called  Pytho,   the  ground  of  the  rotting.     Dut  though  his 
temple  had  been  reared,  priests  were  lacking  to  it,  and  spying  a 
Kretan  ship  far  off  on  the  sea,  he  hastened  towards  it  and  assuming 
the  form  of  a  dolphin  brought  the  vessel  without  aid  of  wind  or 
helm  or  sail  along  the  Lakonian  coast  by  Ilelos  and  Tainaron  to 
Same  and  Zakynthos,  and  then  through  the  gulf  which  severs  the 
Peloponnesos  from  the  northern  land  to  the  haven  of  Krisa  with 
its  rich  soil  and  its  vine-clothed  plain.     Tlierc  coming  forth  from 
the  sea  like  a  star,  he  guided  them  to  their  future  home  where 
their  hearts  failed  them   for  its  rugged  nakedness.     '  The  whole 
land  is  bare  and  desolate,'  they  said  ;  *  whence  shall  we  get  food  ? ' 
*  Foolish  men,*  answered  the  god,  '  stretch  forth  your  hands  and 
slay  each  day  the  rich  offerings,  for  they  shall  come  to  you  with- 
out stint  and   sparing,  seeing  that  the  sons  <^f  men  shall  hasten 
hither  from  all  lands  to  learn  my  will.     Only  guard  ye  my  temple 
well,  for  if  ye  deal   rightly,  no  man   shall  take  away  your  glory  ; 
but  if   yc   speak   lies  and  do  inicpiity,  if  ye  hurt  the  pe()ple  who 
come  to  my  altar  and  make  them  go  astray,  then  shall  other  men 
rise  lip  in  your  place  and  ye  shall  be  thrust  out  for  ever.'  ' 

J^ut  if  the  Hymn  speaks  of  Pytho  or  Delphoi  as  ri'h  in  wealth 
of. offerings  and  as  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  lands,  it  seems 

to  draw   out  almost   with   anxi<ms    care  the    contnist  _,,    ^, 

111  1111    TlR'Nitncaii 

between    this    rock-bound    sanctuary    and    the    broad  undlsth- 

Olympian  plain  with  its  splendid  Stadion  an<l  vast  °»'^» f^'"™^'*'- 
racecourse.  Here  among  the  glens  of  l^aniassos,  the  ear  of  Phoibos, 
it  is  said,  can  never  be  vexed  with  the  tunmlt  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den or  the  stamping  of  war  steeds  ;  and  we  are  thus  prepared  U> 
learn  that  the  Pythian  festival  was  designed  to  call  forth  rather 
the  rivalry  of  poets  than  the  competition  of  the  chariot  race.  It 
is  perhaps  only  an  accident  that  traditions  not  less  rich  in  marvels 
hav(;  failed  to  rearli  us  respecting  th»^  origin  of  the  games  which 
the  Klronaians  or  th(;  Argivcs  celebrated  in  the  Nemean  valley  in 
honor  of  Zeus,  or  of  tlie  festival  whirh  the  Corinthians  kept  at 
tlu!  isthmus  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  These  fe;ists,  unlike  those  of 
Pytho  and  Olympia,  were  held  every  two  years;  but  all  four  were 

'  Hymn,    Ap<dl.   182-.'>54.      The     and    Phineha«   in    their    dralinj^a 
conduct    against    wliirh    they    am     with  the  congn'j^ution. 
warned  ia  precisely  that  of  Hophui 
3 
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inslanoes  of  local  celebnitions  ^vllich,  having  passed  through  the 
staixe  of  tiiUal  })()pii]ai'ity,  had  hecomc  centres  of  attraction  to  the 
whole  Hellenic  Avorkl.  That  the  full  force  of  all  these  influences 
on  minds  so  sensitive  and  impressible  as  those  of  the  Greeks  can 
scarcelv  be  realised  under  our  changed  conditions  of  society,  "vve 
have  already  admitted  :  but  powerful  as  they  may  liave  been,  they 
could  not  even  tend  to  produce  the  convictions  which  seem  to  us 
the  vcrv  bjisis  of  our  political  l)eliefs.  However  vivid  might  be 
the  glow  of  ran-Hellcnic  sentiment  at  Eleusis  or  Olympia,  it  left 
untouched  the  veneration  paid  to  the  city  as  the  first  and  the  final 
unit  of  human  society,  and  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  local 
jealousies  and  the  strifes  of  towns  which  challenged  for  their  quar- 
rels the  high-sounding  title  of  wars.  Even  the  sacred  truce  pro- 
claimed before  these  games  might  be  used  to  further  the  interests 
of  one  belligerent  city  against  those  of  another.  So  far  therefore 
as  there  was  a  common  national  feeling  and  any  national  action 
among  Greeks,  it  was  created  and  kept  alive  by  influences  with 
which  their  political  tendencies  were  in  complete  antagonism. 
Hapi)ily  the  ambition  of  the^Persian  kings  awakened  in  some  of  the 
ncllenic  tribes  feelings  more  generous  than  the  selfish  and  brutal 
instincts  wliich  arrested  the  growth  of  Thrakians,  Aitolians  and 
Epeirots  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  ill-organised  resistance  made 
in  fact  by  Athens  and  Sparta  would  have  been  no  resistance  at 
all,  if  they  had  not  been  so  far  educated  as  to  value  their  national 
life  above  the  mere  independence  or  wealth  of  their  own  cities. 

Tliis  education  even  before  the  days  of  IVisistratos  was  of  a 
very  complex  kind.  Lnperfcct  in  all  its  parts,  it  exhibited  the 
The  in-  germs  of  the   mighty  growth   of  after  ages  ;  and  the 

flucDceof  great  festivals  with  their  tribal  or  J*an-He(lenic  gather- 
growth  of  ings  were  without  doubt  the  most  j)owerful  instru- 
tKf^'.  ments  in  ])romotinir  it.     These  supplied  a  constant  in- 

nentlmcnt  centivc  to  gcnms,  and  the  activity  awakened  in  one 
direction  led  by  a  necessary  consequence  to  greater  energy  in 
another.  The  old  heroic  lays,  which  told  the  tales  of  llion  and 
Thebes,  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Herakleidai,  were  followed  by  a 
.HC.hool  of  poetry  which  unveiled  the  mind  of  the  poet  himself,  and 
lit  the  torch  which  has  b(;(!n  handed  down  from  Hellas  to  Italy  and 
from  Italy  to  Germany  and  England.  Along  with  the  poet,  the 
Hculptor,  and  the  jiainter  the  orator  was  daily  attaining  to  wider 
tMjwcr  ;  but  the  elo<jn(!nce  even  of  Themistokles  was  necessarily 
directed  first  and  chiefly  to  promoting  the  individual  interests  of 
Athens.  Art  cannot  be  thus  selfish  :  and  the,  sense  of  beauty, 
springing  as  it  did  from  a  thoroughly  patient  and  truthful  obser- 
vation of  faet,  wa.HCoinbiin;d  with  th(i  possession  of  a  common  trea- 
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sure  of  poetry,  linkinc^  toGjether  by  a  national  bond  tribes  wLich 

could  never  be  schooled  into  our  notions  of  political  union. 

But  beyond  the  province  of  the  poet^  the  rhetorician,  and  the 

statesman,  there  lay   a  boundless  tield  in  which  the  Greek  first 

dared  to  drive  liis  plouijli ;  and  the  ver\'  fact  that  tliis    _      ..    . 
i        ^  /•      1      *  r  •!  urowtii  or 

attempt  \viis  made,  at  the  cost  or  whatever  failures  or   physical 

delusions,  marked  the  great  chasm  between  the  thought  '*^**-'"^^- 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Aryans,  and  insured  the  growth 
of  the  science  of  m«)<lern  Europe.  The  Greek  found  himself  the 
member  of  a  human  society  with  definite  duties  and  a  law  which 
both  cliallenged,  and  connncnded  itself  to,  his  obedience.  ]>utif 
the  thought  of  this  law  and  these  duties  might  set  him  pondering 
on  the  nature  and  source  of  his  obligations,  he  was  surrounded  l)y 
o])jects  which  carried  his  mind  on  toincjuiries  of  a  wider  compass. 
He  found  himself  in  a  world  of  everlastinj^  chanije.  The  dav  irave 
place  to  niglit ;  the  buds  and  germs  put  forth  in  the  spring  ripened 
througli  summer  into  fruits  which  were  gathered  in  autunm  tide, 
and  then  the  earth  fell  back  into  the  sleep  from  which  it  was  again 
roused  at  the  end  of  winter.  By  day  the  sun  accomplished  liis 
journey  in  calm  or  storm  across  the  wide  heaven  :  and  by  night 
were  seen  myriads  of  lights,  some  like  motionless  thrones,  others 
moving  in  intricate  courses.  Sometimes  living  fires  might  leap 
from  the  sky  witli  a  deafening  roar,  or  the  earth  might  treniMe 
beneath  their  feet  and  swallow  man  and  liis  works  in  its  yawning 
jaws.  Whence  came  all  these  wonderful  or  terrible  things  I 
What  wjus  the  wind  which  crashed  among  the  trees,  or  spoke  to 
the  heart  with  its  happy  and  heavenly  music  ?  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions  were  all  Jisked  again  and  again,  and  all  in  one 
stage  of  thought  received  an  adequate  answer.  The  subject  w;is 
one  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  the  system  thus  gradually 
raised  ha«l  the  solenm  sanction  of  religion.  This  systeri  w;is  the 
mj'thological,  and  it  w;us  marked  by  this  special  feature  that  it 
never  was,  and  never  could  be,  at  a  loss  for  the  solution  of  any 
difliculty.  All  things  were  alive,  most  things  were  conscious 
beings ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  were  but  the  actions 
of  these  personal  agents.  For  the  Greek  the  moon  'wand«'ring 
among  the  stars  of  lesser  birth  '  was  Asterodia  surround"d  by  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Endymi<jn,  the  attendant  virgins  of  Ursula  in  the 
Christianised  mytli.  All  the  movements  of  the  planets  were  for 
him  fully  explaine<l  by  this  unquestioned  fac't ;  and  with  the  same 
unhesitating  assurance  he  would  account  for  all  sights  or  sounds  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  heavens.  The  snow-storm  was  Niobe  weeping 
for  lier  murdi're<l  children  ;'  the  e.irtliqiiake  was  the  heaving  cau>rd 

'  Vifth.  Ar.  Nat.  ii.  279. 
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by  the  striigglcs  of  imprisoned  giants  who  Avere  paying  the  penalty 
for  rebeUion  jigainst  the  lord  of  heaven.  Such  a  belief  as  this 
niiglit  seem  to  give  a  dangerous  scope  to  utterly  capricious  a<]jents ; 
bat  even  here  the  theological  explanation  was  forthcoming.  There 
was  a  fixed  and  orderly  movement  of  the  sun  through  the  sky,  a 
stiitely  march  of  tlie  stars  across  the  nightly  lieavens  ;  but  this  was 
because  the  great  Zeus  ruled  over  all,  and  all  were  liis  obedient 
or  unwilling  servants.  The  movements  of  some  were  penal ;  witli 
others  they  were  the  expression  of  gladness  and  joy.  The  stars 
and  the  clouds  were  the  exultin<x  dancci*s  who  clashed  their  cyni- 
bals  round  the  cradle  of  Zeus  ;^  the  sun  was  the  liero  compelled  to 
go  Iiis  wears'  round  for  the  children  of  men,^  or  crucified  daily  on 
his  blazing  wheel, ^  or  condennied  to  heave  to  the  summit  of  the 
heaven  the  stone  which  thence  rolled  down  to  the  abyss.*  This 
system  miglit  be  developed  to  any  extent ;  but  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  the  assertion  that  all  phenomena  were  the  volun- 
tary or  involuntuy  acts  of  individual  agents.  Its  weak  point  lay 
in  the  forming  of  cosmogonies.  It  might  1)C  easy  to  say  that  the 
great  mountains  and  the  mighty  sea,  that  Erebos  and  Night  were 
all  the  children  of  Chaos  ;*  but  whence  came  Chaos  ?  In  other 
words,  whence  came  all  things  ?  The  weakest  attempt  to  answer 
tliis  (piestion  marked  a  revolution  in  thought ;  and  the  man  who 
first  nerved  himself  to  the  effort  achieved  a  task!  )cyond  the  powers 
of  Ba})ylonian  and  Egyptian  priests  with  all  their  wealth  of  astro- 
nomical observations.  He  began  a  new  work  and  he  set  about  its 
accomplishment  by  the  application  of  a  new  method.  Henceforth 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves, 
and  the  test  of  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  theory  must  be  the 
measure  in  which  it  cxplaiiuMl  or  disagreed  with  ascertained  facts." 
Ilis  first  steps,  and  the  steps  of  many  who  should  come  after  him 
might  be  like  the  painful  and  uiicertain  tottcrings  of  infants  ;  but 
the  hun)an  mind  had  now  begun  the  search  for  truth,  and  the 
torch  tlius  lit  should  be  handed  down  from  Thales  to  Aristarclio?,' 
and  from  Aristirchos  i*>  (ialileo,  Copernicus,  and  Newton. 

'  lb.  i.  304 ;  ii.  314.  ajrainst   tho   intricnto    system    of 

'  lb.  ii.  42  ct  acq.  Eudoxos  of  Knidos  is  ^xTliapH  the 

'  lb.  ii.  JJ6,  most  noteworthy  fact  in  tho  whole 

*  lb.  ii.  27.  history  of  ancient  philoHopiiy.    Ar- 
'  llefl.   Theofj.  123.  chimed«;Hn*j«;cte<l  his  theory,  and  is 

•  It  is  Hcarr«ly  neceesary  io  say     therefore  a  witness  ])eyond  Busj)i- 
tlutt  Maraulay,  when  writing'  IiIh     cion,    when  lie  tells  us  that   that 


ly  on  Lord  Bacon,  never  fhouji-ht  most  ill uHtrious  man  belitfved  the 

of  this  a«|rt;ctof  early  (ireek  philo-  earth  to  revolv<iin  a  circle  of  which 

Hophy  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  sun  was  the  iuimovable  centre, 

for  many  tlie  true  facts  should  be  the  fixed  stars  beinjf  also  motion- 

ke]»t  out  of  sijfht  by  the  fallacies  of  leHH,  and  that  he  explained  tins  ap- 

a  p^>pular  writer.  parent  annual  motion  of  tlie  sun  in 

^  The     urotent     of      AriHtarr}i«»H  the  rcliptir.  I)y  HUpixjBiug  tlie  orbit 
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Such  was  tlie  niiglity  change  wrought  by  the  old  Hellenic 
philosophers.  But  was  the  Greek  liiin.self  reaping  on  a  field  where 
others  had  sown   the   seed  ?     Was   his   work   confined    „ 

1       •  1         •  /•  1  M  1  1  •    1      1      1  Source  or 

to  the  introduction  or  a  pliiiosopiiy  which  had  grown  Greek  pbi- 
up  elsewhere  ?  Greek  traditions  of  a  later  day  pointed  ^^'^P"^- 
to  foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  science  :  and  the  admission 
was  eagerly  welcomed  l>y  Egyptian  priests  who  boasted  of  obser- 
vations extended  over  more  than  000,000  yeai"s,  and  professed  to 
have  unlocked  the  secrets  of  heaven  to  the  stargazers  of  Chalda-a. 
Thus  the  Egyptian  claimed  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
later  Greeks  made  no  resistance  to  the  claim.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  had  any  foun<lati<)n  in  fact.  At  the  outset  we  may 
note  that  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  how  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  tlie  pyramids  by  Tiiales'  who  is  st;ited  to  have 
gained  his  knowledge  in  Egypt.  The  assertion  is  not  more  likely 
than  the  statement  that  he  discovered  the  seasons,'  while  his  specu- 
lations on  the  risings  of  the  Nile  would  not  prove  that  he  had  even 
seen  it.  Ilerodotos^  speaks  of  these  risings  as  caused  by  the 
Etesian  winds  without  mentioning  Thales  ;  and  the  j)henomcnon 
was  one  which  attracted  llic  attention  of  Greek  observers  in  gene- 
ral. If  the  Egyptians  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  astronomical 
observations  indetiiiitely  larger  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  Aristotle 
makes  no  mention  «»f  Egyptian  astronomical  treatises,  or  indeed  of 
anything  received  from  them  in  writing.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
Aristotle  or  later  writers  derived  their  kin>wledge  from  Egyi>t; 
and  the  plea  that  they  revealed  to  llipparchos  tlie  pre«-essi«ni  of 
the  equinoxes  discovered  by  that  illustrious  astronomer  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  relative  prece- 
dence of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  aj<trononiers  were  to  be  determined 
by  their  own  assertions,  we  should  hfive  simply  to  reject  a  n»ass  of 
claims  and  counter  claims,  all  e(jually  incredible  and  absurd.  The 
debt  due  from  Greece  to  Egypt  Wiis  expressly  repudiated  by  llip- 
parchos; but  if  taken  in  their  widest  meaning,  the  statements  of 
(ircek  <\riters  come  to  no  more  than  this, — that  in  their  timc^  the 
Eg}'ptians  li:ul  am;issed  a  store  of  observations,  that  they  ha<l  a 
calendar  scarcely  so  accurate  as  the  Greek,  and  that  thcv  used  sun- 
dials for  the  notation  of  time.  If  there  is  nothing  to  contradict 
Ilerodotos  when  he  s;iys  that  the  Egyptians  were  careful  in  reconl- 
ing  unusual  plien(>mena,*  there  are  yet  the  more  significant  facts 
that  no  single  Egyptian  astronomer  is  known  to  us  by  name  and 

of  the  earth  to   Iw   inclined    to  its         '  LewiH,  Astronomy  of  the  An- 

axis.      In  short,  with  tho  cxrHption  r/V;//*,  SO. 

of  a  formal  enunciation  of  tin- prin-         '•'  II).  81,ft->. 

riple  of   gravitation,  he    put    lortli         '  ii.  20. 

the  Copernican  or  Newtonian  »y»-        *  Ih-nul.    ii,    82.      Lewie,   A)4r. 

tern  of  astronomy.  Anr.  70. 
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that  even  Ptolemy  never  mentions  any  observations  made  by  a 
native  Ejxvptian.  Tlie  most  that  can  be  said  for  Egypt  is  tliat  if 
its  science  was  meagre  and  its  intluencc  weak,  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  least  hjirmless.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Babylonians. 
Tlie  great  f^'iH  of  Syrian  science  was  the  boon  of  genethliac  astro- 
lo£^\  It  was  the  special  work  of  Chaldean  astronomers  to  link 
the  fortunes  of  man  with  the  position  of  the  planets  at  his  birth, 
and  to  draw  out  into  elaborate  system  a  superstition  which  almost 
more  than  any  other  dwarfs  and  cripples  the  human  intellect.  In 
Egypt  that  system  was  an  exotic,  not  less  than  at  Athens  or  Rome ; 
but  Egvptian  vanitv,  or  the  weakness  of  Egyptian  intellect,  was 
djizzled  by  the  mysterious  art  ;  and  forged  treatises  sprung  up  in 
abundance  to  prove  that  it  was  of  ancient  and  indigenous  growth/ 

These  characteristics  of  the  so-called  science  whether  of  Egypt 
or  of  Assvria  dispose  eifectually  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
Greek  parent  of  the  really  historical  and  always  progressive 

astronomy,  science  of  Greece.  While  the  names  of  Chakhean, 
Babyh^nian,  and  Egyptian  astronomers  remain  wholly  unknown, 
with  Thales  begins  a  long  line  of  philosophers  who  contributed  to 
tlie  advance  of  practical  astronomy  as  much  as  they  failed  to  im- 
prove it  in  theory. 

Most  of  these  philosophers  here  mentioned  are  to  us  little  more 
than  shadows.  They  belong  to  that  ha[)py  band  who,  in  the  words 
Th  1  •  ^^  Euripides,  have  given  their  lives  to  the  task  of  scru- 

thc  Ionic  tinising  the  everlasting-order  of  immortal  nature,  and 
hchool.  ^^y  their  task  have  been  raised  far  above  the  murky 

regions  of  meanness  and  vice.''  But  they  lived  before  the  age  of 
a  written  liistor}'  ;  they  left  behind  them  no  writings  of  their  own, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  picture  have  in  each  case  become  faint  and 
blurred.  The  lifetime  of  Thales  is  said  to  belong  in  part  to  the 
age  of  Solon,  wlio  with  hini  was  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  ;  but  Solon  as  a  philosopher  recedes  far  into  the  mists  of  po- 
pular tradition.  We  shall  come  across  Thales  hereafter  in  the 
storicH  of  the  two  last  Lydian  kings  and  again  in  the  disastrous 
revolt  of  the  lonians  against  Dareios.^  But  what  is  there  said  of 
}ii?n  proves  no  more  than  that  his  nan)e  was  associated  with  ideas 
of  great  ktiowlrdgc  and  power  ;  and  Aristotle  who  speaks  of  him 
as  the  founder  of  philosophy  cites  liis  oj)inioiis  from  liearsay.' 
Nor  are  we  justified  in  siiving  that  he  established  a  definite  school, 
for  the  w;rics  of  the  so-<;allcd  Ionic  philosoplu^rs  were  independent 

'  Sf^  at  lenp^h  Sir  d.  (\  LewiH,  vened  between  the  death  of  Holon 

Aatron.  Anr.  rlin.  i.  and  v.  nnd  tlie  Ionian  rov(»!t,  Tluiles  must 

'  Frajfm.  (UCto)  I'.iO.     C.'|i;in.  Alex.  hiiv«  been  a  iru'Tc.  child   in  the  last 

Strom,  iv.  2.1,  ji  157.  days  of  th<5  Athenian  hiw^;iv(!r. 

*  A»  acordinjf   V)  the   reputed        *  I^ewcs,  Hist.  I'/tU.  1.  7. 
chronolojjy  Home  sixty  years  inter- 
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thinkers,  not  much   indebted   perhaps  the  one  to  the  others  and 
exhibitiiit;  wide  differences  of  belief. 

o 

Tlic  so-called  Ionic  school  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  ex- 
tended and  more  celebrated  society,  if  the  tale  be  true  that  Pytha- 
GToras,  tlic  contemporary  of  Solon  and  Thales,  was  a  _,  . 
pupil  of  the  Ionian  philosopher  Anaximandros.  Tra-  and  the  Py- 
dition  a<^sin;ned  liim  to  the  age  of  Polykrates  and  of  tijagoreans. 
Tarquinins  Superbus  ;  but  association  with  these  misty  personages 
<'an  scarcely  impart  an  historical  character  to  a  being  still  more 
shadowy.  If  we  say  that  of  his  personal  life  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy information,  we  call  into  question  neither  his  own  exist- 
ence nor  that  of  his  school  or  brotherhood.  But  the  stories  told 
of  him  must  be  classed  along  with  the  tales  whir-h  related  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Messenian  Aristomenes.  These  tales,  as  we  have 
seen,*  were  seemingly  unknown  to  the  historians  who  lived  before 
the  re-establishment  of  Messone,  and  thus  are  rather  the  deliberate 
manufacture  of  a  later  age  than  the  genuine  growth  of  popular 
tradition.  The  revival  of  Pythagorean  doctrines  by  the  Neopla- 
tonists  answers  to  the  political  changes  wrought  by  Epameinondas ; 
aud  the  result  was  that  the  person  of  Pythagoras  became  the  cen- 
tre of  a  throng  of  myths  which  had  been  applied  to  many  before 
him  and  were  yet  to  be  applied  to  many  after  Iiim.  He  now  be- 
(\ime  the  son  of  Phoibos,  whose  glory  rested  everlastingly  on  his 
form.  lie  had  a  golden  thigh,  as  Indra  Savitar  had  a  golden 
hand,'  and  the  Hyperborean  Abaris  ^  Hew  to  him  on  a  golden  ar- 
row. He  was  present  in  more  than  one  place  at  tlie  same  time, 
and  his  ears  were  soothed  with  that  music  of  the  spheres  to  which 
duller  mortiils  arc  deaf.  Clad  in  robes  of  white  and  crowned 
with  a  golden  diadem,  he  bcame  the  embodiment  of  that  impas- 
sive and  eternal  calm  which  the  worshipper  feels  stealing  over  him 
as  he  g;izes  on  the  majestic  face  of  Buddha. 

This  nivsterious  being  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  called  him- 
self a  philosopher.*  The  Peloponnesian  Leontic^s  wished  to  know 
his  art.  The  siige  replie<l  that  he  had  none.  He  was  .p,,j.p,,| 
the  lover  and  the  seeker  of  wisdom,  that  souree  of  yon-an 
haj)piness  more  j)recious  than  fine  gold,  sought  by  so  '"'"^*'^'"^"*»^ 
few  among  the  children  of  men  who  have  all  come  dowti  from 
heaven  to  sojourn  upon  this  earth  for  a  little  while.     The  answer 

'  Seo  p.  33.  which    denoted   a   man    of    larj^e 

"  Myth.  Ar.  Xnt.  i.  370  :  see  also  powers  of  thou;:ht   and    observu- 

nfiTenc<'H    in    index    s.v.   Maimed  lion  honi'slly  used  for  the  discovery 

Deitipg.  of  truth,  without  any  of  tliop*^  sec 

*  lb.  ii.  114.  on(hiry  and   BelBsh  considerations 

*  With  Horodotos.  iv.  05,  Pytha-  which   in  lati-r  times  formed   jmrt 
jjoras  is  a  Sophist,  in  the  primary  of  tiie  connotation  of  the  term, 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  word. 
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points  to  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  which  hecamo  promi- 
nent in  the  system  bearing  his  name.  But  his  name  is  for  us 
more  closely  linked  with  the  sect  or  brotherliood  or  secret  society 
of  which  lie  is  the  real  or  the  reputed  founder. 

The  teacliing  of  all  tliese  schools  was  marked  by  fancies  and 
notions  which  may  seem  to  us  as  grotesque  as  they  are  strange. 
J  -  -  But  the  mere  propounding  of  the  first  guess  was  the 

the  philo-  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
«)phers.  mythol()gical  belief  ;  and  each  successive  guess,  linked 
as  it  was  to  the  theories  which  had  preceded  it,  and  having  fur- 
tlier  a  ceiliiin  logical  justification,  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  mind  and  widening  the  range  of  its  knowledge.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  philosophical  schools  must  be  carefully  distinguislied 
from  those  general  influences  which,  culminating  in  tlie  great 
games  and  festivals,  wrought  so  powerfully  towards  the  formation 
of  a  Panhellenic,  although  unhappily  not  of  a  really  national,  sen- 
timent. It  was  not  a  popular  influence.  The  schools  themselves 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  into  deadly  collision 
with  the  popular  belief ;  and  this  collision  became  inevitable 
when  from  the  condemnation  of  human  conceptions  about  the 
gods  they  went  on  to  deny  the  functions  of  the  gods  in  the  pro- 
duction of  physical  phenomena.  But  they  did,  nevertheless,  a 
mighty  work.  They  moulded  the  highest  thought  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  the  teaching  of  Xenophanes  and  Anaxagorashad  its 
fruit  in  the  statesmanship  of  Pcrikles  and  in  the  judicial  criticism 
of  the  greatest  of  Greek  historians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

H  E  L  L  A  K      S  P  O  U  A  1)  I  K  E  . 


At  the  begiiiiiiiig  of  the  liistorical  ago  we  find  the  whole  of  the 
Pcloponnchos  with  the  islands  of  the  Egean  sea  and  the  lands 
^   .  Ivintr  between  the  ranges  of  Pindos  and  the  Corinthian 

n«;iu-nic  gulf  m  the  possession  of  tnbes  claiming  the  common 
mljfratioDs.  ^j^j^  ^^f  Hellenes.  Ji(;yond  these  limits  lay  a  vast 
number  of  Hellenic  cities  in  countries  which  contained  among  their 
inbabitanth  tribes  either  non  TIcllenic  or  barbarian.  Hellas  thus 
became  a  land  which  bad  no  borders,  for,  inserting  itself  in  wedge- 
like  fa-shion  amont^st  indifTerent  or  hostile  races,  it  was  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais  and  under  the  ranges  of  the  C'aucasus,  on 
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tlie  moutli  of  the  Rhone  and  the  shores  of  Spain.  At  Trapezous 
and  Shiope,  in  MassaUa,  Aleria,  and  the  Iberian  Zakynthos  (Sagun- 
tuni)  were  seen  societies  of  men  who  in  lanijuaufc  and  religion,  in 
manners  and  in  forms  of  thonght,  acknowledged  some  common 
bond ;  and  the  citizen  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesos  or  tlie  Scythian 
Olbia,  although  he  might  know  nothing  of  our  modern  nati(Mial 
life,  mi<;lit  vet  take  pride  in  the  thoui^ht  tliat  he  belt  mired  to  a 
people  which  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  mankind.  But  if  the 
light  of  Greek  civilisation  shed  some  lustre  even  on  these  distant 
settlements,  it  slionc  out  with  full  splendor  in  the  magnificent 
cluster  of  ctlies  which  lined  the  eastern  sliores  of  the  Ei^ean  sea, 
and  gave  to  the  soutliern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  its  name 
of  Mcgale  Hellas  (Magna  Gntcia).  How  these  tribes  found  their 
way  into  the  lands  of  the  Kephisos  and  the  Eurotas,  we  cannot 
say.  The  Greek  saw  in  the  Latin  an  alien,  and  in  tlic  Persian  a 
barbarian  :  yet  the  evidence  of  language  points  unmistakably  t<i  a 
lime  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  I'ersian,  the 
Teuton,  and  the  Hindu,  all  dwelt  together  fis  a  single  people.  It 
shows  us  further  that  before  tliis  ancient  people  was  separated,  they 
had  made  no  small  progress  in  the  decencies  of  life  and  in  thcde- 
velopemcntof  morality  and  law.  We  know  that  thev  could  build 
houses,  tend  cattle,  plough,  sow,  ajid  reap,  that  thev  had  devised 
for  relations  of  affinity  names  more  precisely  accurate  than  those 
which  we  have  retained  oui-selves, — nay,  even  that  they  had  stored 
up  a  vast  mass  of  phnuses  and  maxims,  and  of  popular  tales  illus- 
trating these  maxims  and  forming  now  the  folk  lore  of  tribes  and 
nations  which  since  the  separation  luivc  been  cut  off  utterly  from 
all  communication  with  each  other.  We  find  the  Hindu  in  the 
land  of  the  Five  Streams;  we  find  the  Hellen  in  the  valleys  of 
IMithiotis  and  the  cliftsof  Olymposand  Parnfissos.  But  we  have 
no  means  of  tra<ung  the  stiiges  of  the  journey  which  carried  these 
offshoots  from  the  same  stock  to  their  eastern  an<l  western  homes. 
WhiMi  Thueydides  was  about  to  trace  the  course  of  ihat  disjis- 
trous  expedition  which  the  sagacity  of  Perikles  had  by  anticipation 
emphatically  condemned,  he  thought  it  riLfht  to  irive  a   ^,     , 

I     '    e       I      i    1  run        •  i        •  •  •  i         •    i  i       e     Gnok  Colo- 

oner  sKet<Mi  ot  Hellenic  colonisation  m  ilie  island  or  nismion  in 
Sicily.  This  skeUdi  is  drawn  with  all  the  confidence  ^'^">- 
of  a  man  who  feels  sure  of  the  trustW(»rthinoss  and  comjtlett'nessof 
his  evidence.  Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  \\\>  ethnology, 
nothing  more  definite  than  the  dates  which  he  assigns  to  the  seve- 
ral (inx'k  settlenn^nts  in  the  island.  From  first  to  la^^t  the  narra- 
tive is  to  all  appearance  thoroughly  probable  ;  but  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  Trojan  war  has  the  same  air  of  likelihood. 
In  the  latter  c;i.se  we  know  the  process  by  which  this  result  Iihh 
been  obtained,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  his  early  Sicilian 
8* 
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history  may  not  be  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  This  at  least  is 
certain  that  for  none  of  it  was  there  any  contemporary  registration 
and  that  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  it  took  place  by  his  own 
admission  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  his  own  day. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  order  in  wliich  the  Hellenic 
colonies  of  Sicily  were  founded,  the  great  prosperity  which  for  the 
Social  con-  "i^^^t,  part  they  enjoyed  for  generations  preceding  the 
ditionsof  despotism  of  Peisistratos  at  Athens  is  beyond  ques- 
coioniets  in  tion.  These  new  connnunities  were  established  in  a 
Sicily.  jand    of   singular   fertility,    the   resources   of   which, 

especially  in  its  eastern  and  southern  portions,  had  never  been 
systematically  drawn  out.  In  a  country  where  the  people  had 
thus  far  obtained  from  the  earth  just  enough  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  life  spent  in  caves,  there  now  sprung  up  cities  secured  by 
their  walls  against  attack  from  without,  and  rich  in  all  the  varied 
appliances  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  The  influence  of  this  civilisa- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  on  the  natives,  the  gradual  blending  of 
the  new  comers  with  these  tribes  being  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
adoption  of  a  non-Hellenic  system  of  weights  and  measures.  ThiF. 
blending  had  in  turn  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  Sikeliot 
Hellenes,  who  were  left  behind  in  the  race  by  their  easterp 
kinsfolk.  But  unlike  the  Greek  communities  of  Asia  Minor  or 
Africa,  the  Sicilian  colonies  soon  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
insure  the  failure  of  any  attacks  which  might  be  made  upon  them 
by  neighboring  populations.  The  Asiatic  Hellenes  lost  their 
independence  under  the  Lydian  kings ;  they  passed  under  a  far 
heavier  yoke  when  Cyrus  entered  Sardeis  in  triumph.  The  great 
Eastern  despot  had  in  Sicily  no  more  powerful  imitator  than  the 
Sikel  prince  Douketios,  and  the  attempts  of  Douketios  ended  in 
nothing. 

Great  as  were  the  attractions  of  Sicily,  those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peninsula  were  far  greater.     On  either  side   of  the  mountain 
,     ,  rantre  which   forms   its  backbone   majjuificent  forests 

ucttiemente  Tosit  above  valleys  of  marvellous  fertility,  and  pastures 
In  Italy.  prrecn  in  the  depth  of  summer  sloped  down  to  j)lain8 
wliich  received  the  flocks  and  herds  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Tlie  exuberance  of  this  teemiFig  soil  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain  veiled 
the  perils  involved  in  a  region  of  great  volcanic  activity.  This 
mighty  force  lias  in  rer-ent  ages  done  much  towards  changing  the 
face  of  the  land,  while  many  parts  have  become  unhealthy  and 
noxious  which  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  had  no  such  evil  repu- 
tation. AVhen  we  allow  for  the  cfTects  of  these  causes  and  sub- 
tract further  the  results  of  misgovernment,  if  not  of  anarchy,  ex- 
tended over  centuries,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
•plendor  of  w»uthern   Italy  in   the  palmy  days  of  Kroton  and 
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Sybaris,  of  Tliourioi,  Siris,  Taras  and  Mctapontion.  When,  final- 
ly, we  remember  that  by  the  conditions  of  ancient  navigation 
every  ship  sailing  from  Athens  or  Argos,  from  Corinth  or  any 
otlicr  Pcloponnesian  port,  worked  its  way  coastwise  to  Korkyra 
and  thence  crossed  the  sea  to  the  lapygian  or  Sallentine  cape,  we 
miixht  well  suppose  that  every  Hellenic  colony  in  southern  Italy, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Brentcsion  (Brundusium)  which  lay 
to  the  north-west  of  the  cape,  would  have  been  otablished  before 
any  attempts  were  made  to  occupy  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  According 
to  the  traditional  clironology  the  course  of  Hellenic  colonisation 
reversed  this  natural  order,  and  the  chief  Sicilian  cities  had  been 
established  for  years  when  at  length  Sybaris  was  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  on  a  line  almost  due  west  of 
the  lapvirinn  promontory.  Ten  years  later,  it  is  said,  an  Achaian 
named  Myskellos  led  a  colony  to  Kroton,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Sybaris  on  the  mouth  of  the  Aisaros.  But  these  cities  in 
their  turn  sent  out  colonists  to  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  dates  assigned  to  these  settlements  claim  for  them  a  compa- 
ratively modest  antiquity  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  tales  which 
represented  a  vast  number  of  the  Hellenii;  colonics  in  Italy  as 
founded  by  the  heroes  returning  from  Troy  were  not  contented 
with  these  humble  limits,  while  they  also  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
later  stories  are  not  more  triistwi)rthy  than  the  earlier. 

Whether  planted  earlier  or  later  than  the  Sicilian  settlements, 
these  Italian  colonies  soon  attained  to  a  far  greater  prosperity. 
Their  dominion  extended  from  sea  to  sea;  but  their   Warbc- 
predominaiice  was  secured  much  less  by  force  than  by   baHs'anl' 
the    intluence    of   that    civilisation    which    had    been   Kroton. 
moulded  by  the   poetry,  the   worship,  the  tribal   and  in  a  certain 
sense  national  festivals,  of   the   mother   country.      How  long  the 
two  great  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton  had  flourished  before  the 
friendly  feelintr  between  them    jxave  way  to   furious   hatred,  it   is 
impossible  to  siiy  ;   hut  the  story  goes  that,  in  the  same  year  which 
witnessed   the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidai  from   Atliens,  five 
hundred  of  the  wealthier  citizens   of   Sybaris   fled   for 
refuge   to   Kroton   from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
Telys.'      Fear  of  a  power,  which  at  this  time,  it  would  seem,  far 
surp.'issed  that  of  Athens,  had  almost  impelled  the  Krotoniatcs  to 
surrender   the    fugitives,    when    Pythagonts   came  forwanl   to  de- 
nounce the    itnpiety.     (.)n  hearing  that  his  demand  for  the  exiles 
had  been  rejected,  Telys  advanced  southwards,  and   a   battle  wh-s 
fought  in   whieli  100,000  Krotoniates  under  the  athlete  Milon  ut- 
terly routed  300,000  Sybarites.      Hastening  onwanls  niter  a  vict«»ry 

•  Ilenxl.  V.   11 
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pressed  without  mercy,  the  conquerors  stormed  Sybaris,  scattered 
its  people,  and  destroyed  its  power.  Sucli  as  escaped  fled  to  Laos 
and  Skidros.  The  result  was  disastrous  not  only  for  Sybaris,  but 
for  the  Italian  Hellenes  jrenerally.  AViiether  the  destruction  of 
the  Pytliagorean  order  should  be  reckoned  among  the  evils  thus 
•  aused,  it  v  ould  perhaps  be  rash  to  say. 

The  effect  of  the  ruin  of  Sybaris  on  the  Greek  world  generally 
was  a  matter  of  greater  moment.  Thus  far  the  lonians  had  been 
Effects  of  the  predominant  race  in  Hellas.  The  prosperity  of 
tion'of*'^'^"^  Sybaris  and  Kroton  belonged  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
Sybaris.  great  Pauionic  festival  at  Delos.  Among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  Ionic  tribes  there  assembled  there  is  no- 
thing to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  filled  the  foremost 
place,  and  Sparta  was  as  yet  scarcely  sensible  of  the  position  which 
the  conditions  of  the  Greek  world  were  tending:  to  secure  to  her. 
In  the  west  the  great  Italian  colonies  had  not  merely  planted 
themselves  firmly  on  the  coast,  but  were  extending  their  influence 
and  their  power  even  over  the  inland  regions  of  the  peninsula 
Tiie  defeat  of  Kroisos  and  the  fall  of  Sybaris  went  far  towards 
changing  the  face  of  things.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  subjects 
of  the  Persian  despot.  The  Italian  Greeks  became  less  and  less 
able  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  even  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  pressure  of  native  tribes ;  and  lienceforth  the  title  of 
Megale  Hellas,  the  Magna  Griecia  of  the  Latins,  becomes  confined 
to  a  strip  of  land  running  along  the  coast. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  course  followed  by  the 
navigation  of  the  ancient  world  would  liave  determined  chro- 
The  nologically  the  order  in  which  the  several  settlements 

coiony^of°  would  bc  founded.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Korkyra.  popular  traditions  respecting  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  reverse  this  order,  and  the  same  inversion  nuirks 
the  traditions  of  the  colonies  scattered  along  the  Eastern  shores  of 
tlie  Ionian  sea.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  point  from 
which  all  ships  sailing  from  the  Peloponnesos  struck  ofl[  across  the 
open  water  to  the  Italian  peninsula  would  have  been  chosen  as  the 
Bpot  for  the  earliest  settlement  in  this  direction  ;  but  Korkyra'  is 
?aid  to  have  been  colonised  about  the  same  time  as  Syracuse,  and 
therefore  »omc  years  later  than  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  The  stern 
and  niL''tr<^d  nxmntain  country  whi'*])  on  the  main  land  rises  to  the 
magnificent  Akrokeraunian  range  furnished,  it  is  true,  no  great 
attraction  for  Hellenic  colonists;  but  Korkyra  with  its  broad 
plains  and  fertile  valleys  might  have  satisfie*!  emigrants  who  had 
not  hfen  accu.stomed  to  the  rich  soil  of  Me.ssene.     Severed  from 

'  The  name  Is  bo  pfiven  on  the  coinB  of  the  colony. 
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the  niaiu  land  by  a  strait  at  its  northern  end  scarcely  wider  than 
that  of  Euripos,  it  still  had  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position 
against  attack  from  without,  while  its  moderate  size,  not  exceed- 
im*-  fortv  miles  in  length  by  half  that  distance  in  width,  involved 
none  of  the  ditliculties  and  dangers  of  settlement  on  a  coast  line 
with  barbarous  and  perhaps  hostile  tribes  in  the  rear.  Nowhere 
rising  to  a  greater  height  than  3,000  feet,  the  highlands  of  the 
northern  end,  which  give  to  the  island  its  modern  name  of  Koru- 
phoi  (Corfu),  subside  into  a  broken  and  plain  country,  now  covered 
in  great  part  with  olive  woods  })lanted  under  Venetian  rule,  but 
capable  of  yielding  everywhere  abundant  harvests  of  grain  an<l 
wine.  Here,  it  might  be  thought  that  a  colony  would  have  grown 
up  which  we  might  class  among  the  most  peaceful  of  Hellenic 
connnunities  :  here  in  fact  grew  up  perhaps  the  most  turbulent, 
if  not  the  most  ferocious,  of  Greek  societies.  Alliance  with  Athens 
did  little  to  soften  the  violence  of  their  passions;  and  the  rapid 
developementof  the  feud  between  the  Korkyraian  colony  and  the 
motlier  city  of  Corinth  may  be  attested  by  the  tradition  that  the 
first  naval  battle  of  the  (ireeks  was  fought  by  the  tieets  of  these 
two  cities.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertainini^  the  cause  of  this 
implacable  enmity  against  the  mother  city  of  which  the  Corin- 
thians bitterly  complained.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  jealousies  of  trade.  The  Korkyraians  had  accpiired  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  a  strip  of  land  which  enabled  them 
to  anticipate  the  ('orinthians  in  traffic  with  the  Epeirotic  tribes 
and  to  pn^tect  their  own  property  within  strong  fortifi<uitions  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  fact  may  have  determined  the  Corin- 
thians to  found  their  colony  of  Ambiakia  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arach^hos  which  after  a  due  southward  coui-se  runs  into  the  Am- 
brakian  gulf  on  its  northern  shore. 

]>ut  in  spite  of  th(Mr  jealousies  joint  colonists  from  (yorinth  and 
Korkyra  founded  the  settlement  of   Anaktorion    at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  on  the  waters  where  j„i„tcoia- 
the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Wi>rl<l  were  decided  bv  the   "««'v*f  ^^^' 

,,.  .  xAi>  /I.         \  4*1  C'orintliiaiiH 

Victory  of  Uetavianus  at  Aktion  (Actnim).  Ant)ther  mui  Korky- 
joint  colony  was  founded  at  Leukas,  now  Santa  Maura,  '"*""'•' 
which  became  an  island  when,  in  the  fourth  century  u.c,  tho 
Leiikadians  cut  through  tho  narrow  isthmus  between  the  city  and 
the  main  land.  The  slaughter  of  the  Akarnanian  settlers  who,  it 
IS  sai<1,  had  invited  the  new  comers  may  account  f<)r  the  hatred 
with  which  the  neighboring  tribes  regarded  the  colonies  of  Ambra- 
kia,  Anaktorion,  and  L-ukas.  The  joint  foundation  of  the  two 
northern (uost  (Jreek  settlements  on  the  Epeirotic  coast  had  moro 
important  n'sults  in  the  later  history  of  (Jreece.  These  two  Kor- 
kyrauiu  coi  >  ties  were  founiled  the  one  at  Ap(»lloniuon  the  Uiouth 
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of  the  Aoos  about  sixty  miles  iiortli  of  Korkyra,  the  other  at  Epi- 
(hMiinos,  about  the  same  distance  still  further  north,  with  the 
C'orintliiau  Thalios  as  Oikistes.  Corinth  liad  thus  a  technical 
right  of  interference  in  their  affairs,  and  the  exercise  of  this  right 
was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war. 

Between  the  coast  extending  from  Leukas  to  Bontliroton 
(opposite  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra)  and  the 
Akama-  mountain  range  of  Pindos  lay  a  number  of  tribes, 
niansand  some  of  which  were  regarded  as  belonging  in  some 
boring"*"'^  sort  to  the  Hellenic  stock,  while  others  were  looked 
tribes.  upon  as  mere  barbarians.     Socially  and   morally  they 

stood  probably  on  much  the  same  level.  The  pliysical  features 
of  the  country,  broken  up  throughout  by  liills  and  mountains  with 
mere  glens  or  gaps  but  no  broad  valleys  or  plains  between  them, 
made  the  growth  of  cities  an  impossibility  ;  and  even  the  village 
communities  scattered  over  this  wild  region  w-ere  linked  together, 
if  joined  at  all,  by  the  slenderest  of  bonds.  Of  these  tribes  tlie 
most  re})utable  were  the  Akarnanians,  who,  though  they  preyed 
upon  each  other,  met  together  near  tlie  Amphilochian  Argos  to 
settle  their  disputes,  and,  though  tliey  tended  their  flocks  with 
anns  in  their  liands,  lacked  the  deep  cunning  and  treachery  which 
gave  to  their  brutal  Aitolian  neighbors  a  decided  advantage  over 
them. 

Of  tlie  tribes  which  lay  to  tlie  north  of  the  Arkananian  terri- 
tory wc  need  say  but  little.  By  the  southern  Greeks  they  were 
included  under  the  common  term  E[)eirotai,  or  people 
Ei)eirotai.  ^£  ^j^^  main  land  :  among  themselves  they  were  distin- 
guished as  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Molossians,  or  by  other  names. 

Beyond  these  ?>peirotic  tribes  stretched  to  the  north  and  the 
east,  from  the  Iladriatic  to  the  Euxine  seas,  a  vast  region  inhabited 
T„  _.  J  by  races  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  each  other,  and  all 

IlljTianBand      •'   ,  .        .  ai    •:         -xi      ^i  i         ir   ii 

Makedo-        perhaps  having  some  amnity  with   the   ruder  Jlellemc 

"'*°*-  clans.     Of  these   tribes  the   most   prominent   are  the 

IllyrianH,  Makcdonians,  and  Thrakians,  each  of  these  being  snbdi- 
vide<l  into  several  subordinate  tribes,  and  all  exhibiting  (Oiarafter- 
istics  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  whose  physical  fea- 
tures present  an  effectual  l)arrier  to  political  union  and  the  life  of 
cities.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  enr)rmons  region  is  o<'cu- 
picd  by  mount'iins  often  savage  in  their  ruggedness  an<l  almost 
everywhere  })res(!nting  impassabh;  barriers  to  the  passage  of  armies. 
At  best  therefore  w(!  find  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  villag<i  eom- 
muniticft  ;  and  of  some  we  can  warcely  speak  as  having  attained  to 
any  notions  of  society  whatever.  Of  tliese  tribes  many  were,  an 
thry  are  Htill,  mere  robbers.     Some  made  a  tnulc  of  selling  their 
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children  for  exportation  :  many  more  were  ready  to  hire  themselves 
out  as  mercenaries  and  were  thus  employed  in  maintaining  the  pow- 
er of  the  most  hateful  of  Greek  despots.  The  more  sasarre  lUyrian 
and  Thrakian  clans  tattocd  their  bodies  and  retained  in  the  histo- 
rical ages  that  practice  of  human  sacrifices  which  in  Hellas  be- 
longed to  a  comparatively  remote  past.  Witliout  j»ower  <»f  com- 
bination in  time  of  peace,  they  followed  in  war  the  fashi(^n  which 
sends  forth  mountaineers  like  a  torrent  over  the  land  and  then 
draws  them  back  again  whether  to  reap  the  harvest  or  to  feast  and 
sleep  through  winter.  Like  the  warfare  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, their  tactics  were  confined  to  a  wild  and  impetuous  rush 
upon  the  enemy.  If  this  failed  they  could  only  retreat  as  hastily 
as  they  had  advanced.  More  fortunate  in  their  soil  and  in  the 
possession  of  comparatively  extensive  plains  watere<l  by  t^ie  P>i- 
gon,  the  llaliakmon,  and  the  Axios,  the  Makedonians,  altliough  in 
the  time  of  llcrodotos  they  had  not  yet  extended  their  conquests 
to  the  sea,  were  still  far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors. 

A  few  generations  after  the  time  of  Herodotosthe  Makedonians 
were  to  be  lords  of  Ilellas  and  almost  of  the  world  ;  but  in  his 
own  day  they  were  not  the  most  formicbible  of  the  tribes 
to  the  north  of  the  Kambounian  hills.  In  his  belief ' 
the  Thrakians  might  with  even  moderate  powers  of  combination 
carry  everything  before  them  ;  but  there  was  no  fear  of  such 
united  action  on  the  part  of  these  tattoed  savages  whose  roving 
and  desultor}'  warfare  was  only  once  interru])ted  by  the  abortive 
expedition  of  the  Odrysian  Sitalkes.^  The  Thrakian  was  a  mere 
ruffian  who  bought  his  wives,  allowed  his  children  to  herd  together 
like  beasts,  and  then  sold  them  into  slavery.  AVith  these 
luibits  was  combined  that  fierce  periodical  excitement  which,  like 
the  most  savage  of  African  or  Polynesian  tribes  of  our  own  day, 
thev  were  pleased  to  call  religious  worship.  Tlie  attraction  of  the 
frenzied  rites  which  were  thus  celebrated  among  the  mountains 
whether  on  the  European  or  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  I'ropontis  was 
uuhappily  not  confined  to  themselves.  The  madness  spread  west- 
wards and  southwards,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful  phases  of  Greek  social  life. 

The   coast   line  of  the  regions  occupied  by  these   savages  wns 
dotted  with  Hellenic  settlemetits  ;   but  (ireek  civilisation  brought 
with   it   no   chann   for  Thrakian  tribes.     Foremost  in  ,,     ,     ... 
tne  enterprise  was,  it  is  shkI,  the   huboian   city  which  in.ntM  in 
had   founded    the  earliest   colony    in   Sicily,    and   the  ^  """^*''' 
whole  of  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn   between  Thermo  and 

'  Herod,  v.  3.    Thucydidcn,  ii.98,     Scythians, 
7,  nsHtTtH  that  tliis  rmnirk  would         "^  Thuc.  ii.tHJ. 
apply  <!V«'n   niorr  Ktn>n^'ly  to   thr 
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Stiicreiros  received  the  name  of  Clialkidike  in  attestation  of  her 
aetivity.  This  territory  of  Chalkidike  is  cut  otf  from  the  country 
to  the  north  by  a  rano;e  of  mountains  sloping  down  to  t\vo^)f  the 
three  peninsulas  Avhich  run  out  into  the  sea  between  the  Thermaic 
and  the  Strymonic  gulfs.  On  the  easternmost  of  these  projections 
called  Akte  the  magniticent  mass  of  Athos,  casting  its  shadow  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Lenmos,  rises  sheer  from  the  coast  to  a  height 
exceeding  six  thousand  feet,  the  ridge  connecting  it  with  the 
mountains  at  the  base  being  about  luilf  that  height.  Tlie  inter- 
mediate peninsula,  though  thickly  wooded  like  tliat  of  Akte,  still 
has  more  of  open  ground  ;  and  on  these  spaces  rose  among  other 
Chalkiilian  cities  the  towns  of  Toronc  near  the  end  of  the  penin- 
sula and  of  Olynthos  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf.  At  the 
neck  of  the  third  or  Palleniau  peninsula,  wliose  earlier  name  of 
]^hlegra  points  to  ancient  volcanic  action,  stood  the  Corinthian 
city  of  Potidaia,  while  the  peninsula  itself  contained  Skione, 
Mende,  Sane,  and  other  towns. 

Further  yet  to  the  cast  we  reach  the  Thrakian  Chersonesos 
which,  starting  from  a  ba.se  scarcely  more  than  four  miles  in  width, 
Mfjrarian  stretches  to  the  southwest  for  fifty  miles  from  the 
the  pio"  ""  '*>''J^  '^^'^l'  1'^""'  t^^^  Milesian  colony  of  Kardia  to  Elaious 
pontis.  at  the   entrance  of  the   llellespontos.'     On  the  Euro- 

pean sidi'  of  this  strait  and  of  the  Propontis  laythe  Aiolic  Sestos, 
and  tlie  Megarian  settlements  of  Selymbria  and  of  P>yzantion,  the 
future  home  of  Roman  emperors  and  Turkish  sultans.  The  fact 
that  a  city  like  Megara  could  thus,  in  the  century  (it  is  said)  pre- 
ceding tlie  lifetime  of  Solon,  lay  its  hands  on  the  key  to  the  Eux- 
inc  and  tlic  Egean,  brings  before  us  a  picture  in  strange  contrast 
with  tlie  familiar  features  of  later  Athenian  history.  In  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Hellenic  race  along  the  Makedonian  and  Thrakian 
coasts  or  along  the  sliores  of  Epeiros,  lllyrikon,  and  Sicily,  such 
cities  as  Clialkis,  Eretria,  and  Megara  seem  ])y  c()m[)arison  every- 
wlicrc,  Athens  nowhere.  We  might  almost  say  that  these  states, 
which  liad  thus  readied  their  maturity  before  Athens  had  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  l*eisistratidai,  exliausted  themselves  in  the 
multiplication  of  isolated  units,  while  the  strength  of  Athens  was 
reserved  for  tlie  conflict  which  detemiined  the  future  course  of 
European  liistor)'. 

Tlic  opening  of  Plgypt  to  Cireek  trade  by  I'sammitichos '  gave 

tliat  impulse  to  Hellenic  (;olonisation  in  Africa  which 

coloninatlon   raised  uj>  to  the  east  of  the  great  Syrtis  a  city  not  un- 

InAfriai.       ^oftliy    to    l>e    the  rival   of    Carthage.      IMaced  on  a 

mountiiin  terrace  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  lieight  and  com- 

'Uenxl.  V.  :i3.  '  liorod.  ii.  178. 
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manding  from  a  dist«ince  of  ten  miles  a  vast  sweep  of  the  sea,  Ky- 
rene  had  in  the  loftier  liills  which  rose  behind  it  a  source  of  weaUh 
more  precious  than  the  richness  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  source?  of 
With  water  even  poor  soils  will  yield  marvellously  Jj.ruy^ff 
under  an  African  sun  ;  and  that  boon  was  abundantly  Kyrene. 
secured  to  Kyrene  by  the  constant  vapors  and  rains  condensed 
and  precipitated  by  these  beneficent  mountiiins.  A\'ith  this  moist- 
ure the  plains  near  the  sea  yielded  lavish  han-ests  of  ij^rain,  while 
the  lower  hills  and  valleys  furnished  never-failing  pasture.  Nay, 
with  the  differences  of  climate  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
lands,  the  fruits  were  ripening  and  harvest  was  going  on  all  the 
year  round  ;  and  lastly  in  the  Silphium,  whose  leaves  nourished 
cattle  while  the  stalk  furnished  food  for  men  and  the  root  yielded 
a  juice  highly  valued  in  all  })arts  of  Hellas,  Kyrene  had  a  special 
source  of  wealth  which,  in  spite  of  civil  dissensions  and  tumults, 
carried  the  colony  to  a  height  of  prosperity  reached  by  no  other 
African  city  except  Carthage. 

Thus  in  that  fertile  region  which,  lying  between  the  island  of 
Platea  in  the  east  to  the  settlement  of  Ilesperides  (Bcngazi)  in  the 
west,  stretched  from  the  coast  to  the  southern  moun-  conflicts 
tain  ranires,'  Greek  colonists  had  a  field  for  enterprise   •>etwociithe 

...       '7-  .  ,  ,  -   .,  ,  •11  (  artha- 

wliich,  if  persistent,  could  not  fail  to  be  richly  re-  pnians  and 
warded;  and  commercially,  it  must  be  admitted  that  i'»^" Givekt*. 
these  colonies  were  successful. 

The  lands  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Ilesperides  were  manifestly 
regarded  by  Carthage  as  ground  over  which  she  could  suffer  no 
dominion  to  be  established  but  her  own.  She  had  now  career  of 
been  compelled  to  put  down  Hellenic  incroachments  in  Africa  and 
Africa.  The  same  tJisk  awaited  her  in  Sicily,  calling  siciiy. 
for  greater  efforts  on  her  part  and  involving  a  risk  of  more  serious 
failure.  Her  first  confiict  in  that  battle-ground  of  opposing  races 
WJ18  with  the  Spartan  1  )orieus  who  had  attempted  to  found  a  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  Kinyps.  The  history  of  Dorieus  be- 
loniTS  to  a  class  of  tra<litions  which  would  seem  strcinire  if  Jiscribed 
to  any  (xivek  city  but  Sparta.  Hut  for  the  otficious  meddling  of 
the  ephurs  and  the  senate'"'  J)orieiis  would  have  been  king  instead 
of  the  mad  Kleomenes.  Thus  deprived  of  liis  inheritance,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  Sparta.  With  all  the  high  spirit  of  his  younger 
brother  the  illustrious  Leonidas,  he  sailed  tn  Libya  without  .-isking, 
it  is  siiid,  the  advice  of  the  Ik'lphian  god  ;  and  this  carelessness 
was  probably  regarded  a«  fullv  explaining  his  expulsion  by  the 
Lil>van  tribes  in  alliance  with  Cartha»ri'.  Thus  driven  i»iit,  he  re- 
turned  to  Sparta,  and  had  he  chosen  to  remain  there  he  would  have 

'  The  hiiid  to  tlio  Hitutli  of  tlie«c  inountaini}  is  desort. 
'  Ilennl.  V.  41 
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been  the  general  in  coniniand  at  Tliermopylai.  But  at  Sparta  he 
could  not  rest ;  and  he  departed,  tliis  time  after  consulting  tlie  god 
at  Delplioi,  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Sicily.  He  landed  in  that  island 
to  tind  himself  o[)posed  not  only  by  the  people  of  Egesta  but  by 
the  full  force  of  the  Cartliaginians  ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued 
Dorieus  was  slain  with  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  colony  except 
Euryleon  who  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  seized  the  Selinoun- 
tian  settlement  of  Minoa,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Akra- 
gas,  and  having  rid  the  city  of  its  tyrant  Peithagoras  made  himself 
despot  in  liis  stead.  His  subjects  w'cre  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  this  measure  of  freedom,  for  after  la  while  they  put  him  to 
death  at  the  very  altar  of  Zeus  Agoraios. 

But  the  rivalry  of  Carthage  had  little  effect  in  repressing  those 
innate  vices  of  the  Greek  character  which  seemed  to  gain  strengtli 
Foundation  ^^  "^^  ^^^^-  "^^^^  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  exhibit 
of  the  generally  tlie  same  transitions  from  oligarchical  govern- 

dynaety  of  mcnt  to  tyranny  which  mark  the  lii story  of  the  parent 
Syracuse.  countr}'  during  the  generations  preceding  the  Persian 
wars.  The  great  power  and  prosperity  attained  by  many  of  these 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  in  spite  of  everlasting  feuds  and  frequent 
revolutions,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  in  the  soil,  tho  climate,  and  the 
plivsical  resources  of  the  country.  Among  the  despots  who  rose 
to  power  in  these  cities  the  most  prominent  was  Gelon,  despot  of 
Syracuse,  and  virtually  master  of  all  Sicily  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  borders  of  Alessenc  to  those  of  Akragas. 

When  the  aid  of  this  tyrant  was  songlit  against  Xerxes  by  the 
envoys  from  Athens  and  Spaila,  (xelou  in  his  reply  expressed,  it  is 
incroach-  said,  his  readiness  to  furnish  them  with  a  force  such  as 
?>l'o"ou  "'*  otlier  Greek  state  was  able  to  raise,  and  with  a  wealth 
Cnrtha-  of  supplies  wlir)lly  beyond  the  resources  <»f  all  the  Greek 

ground.  cities  put  together.     But  while   in    return  for  this  aid 

481  B.C.  },c  iiisiste<l  on  being  recr)gnis(.'d  as  supreme  commander 

of  the  Greek  confederation,  Ik^  took  care,  we  are  told,  to  rebuke 
them  for  the  s<'lfiHhness  which  now  niade  them  his  suppli.ants, 
when  in  liis  tin)e  of  need  they  had  refused  to  help  him  in  his 
cffort.s  to  avenge  the  death  of  J  )orieus  and  drive  the  ('arthaginians 
out  of  Sicily.'  If  these  words  point  to  historical  facts,  these  facts 
fully  explain  the  real  n-ason  for  that  refusal  of  aid  to  the  conti- 
nental Greeks  wliicli  the  tradition  of  tin;  latter  ascribed  to  their 
own  rejection  of  his  claim  to  tin;  Hegemony.  The  efforts  of  Gelon 
had  succeeded  in  pushing  tin;  ( 'arthaLfinians  back  to  the  west  of  a 
line  drawn  between  the  (Jreek   cities  of   Ilimera  on  the   northern 

'  Herfxl.  vii.  158.     Diod.  xi.  20. 
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and  Selinoiis  on  the  soutliwestern  coast  of  the  island  ;  but  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  detaching  these  cities  from  their  friendship  for 
or  their  alliance  with  Carthairc,  a  friendship  shared  further  by 
the  towns  of  Messenu  and  Khegion.'  Within  this  line  the  Cartha- 
ginians retained  only  the  settlements  of  Motye,  Panomios,  and 
Soloeis  (Soluntum) ;  and  although  their  policy  thus  far  had  been 
to  avoid  all  wars  (for  their  contest  with  Dorieus  wjvs  the  result  of 
open  aggression  on  his  part),  the  rapid  aggrandisement  of  Gelon 
made  them  fear  that  without  a  vigorous  effort  they  would  lose 
their  hold  even  on  this  western  comer  of  the  island.  Tiie  way 
was  opened  for  such  an  effort  by  tliose  internal  feuds  among  Greeks 
which  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  growth  of  a  Greek 
nation.  Combination  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  settlers  would  have 
made  them  absolute  masters  of  all  Sicily.  Sustained  and  syste- 
matic action  would  have  secured  the  same  result  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Both  alike  failed  in  the  conditions  indispensable  for 
permanent  ascendency,  and  the  end  was  the  absorption  of  both  in 
the  dominion  of  imperial  Rome."^ 

We  shall  find  that  but  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  minute 
details  of  the  battles  fought  during  the  I'ersian  war  at  Thermopylai, 
Salamis,  Plataiai,  or  Mykale.  Wc  are  even  less  justi-  rp,,^  hvntie 
fied  in  crivinor  credit  to  the  nan-ative  of  the  battle  ofiiimora. 
which,  fought,  it  is  said,  on  the  very  day  of  the  fight 
at  Salamis,  left  Gelon  by  the  utter  defeat  of  Ilamilkar  master,  for 
the  time,  of  all  Sicily.  Diodoros,  who  like  ]Ierod(^tos  raised  the 
Carthaginian  army  to  300,000,  kills  otf  half  that  number  on  the 
field  of  Himera  where,  seventy  years  later,  the  grandson  of 
Ilamilkar  Siicrificed  three  thousand  Hellenic  piisoners,^  while  he 
ascribes  the  result  of  the  confli(.'t  to  a  stratagem  suggested  to  (Jelon 
by  some  intercepted  letters  from  the  Selinountians  to  tiie  Cartha- 
ginian leader.  The  incident  is  in  no  way  unlikely  ;  but  the  ground 
seems  to  be  less  firm  when  we  reach  the  t^ile  whi<'h  rchites  the 
deatli  of  Hamilkar,  This  ill-fated  chief,  it  is  said,  was  never  seen 
again  after  the  fight.  The  whole  tield  was  searched  with  minute 
care  by  the  order  of  (relon,  but  his  body  could  not  be  found  ;  ami 
Iferodotos  was  inclined  to  put  faith  in  an  alleg«'<l  Carthaginian 
tradition  that  during  the  battle  Ilamilkar  stood  by  a  huge  alt'ir  on 
which  he  was  sacrificing  whole  beasts  as  victims,  and  that  on 
seeing  the  day  going  against  him  he  leaped  into  the  consiiming 
fires.  The  historian  adds  that  his  countrymeii  raised  monuments 
to  his  memory  in  all  their  colonies  as  well  as  in  Carthage  itself 
and  wor>hipp«Ml  him  jis  a  god.*      If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  itself  ci»n- 

»  TIerfKl.  vii.  Ifin.     Diod.  xi.  23.  »  Ilerrxl.  vii.  lai.     Diol.  xl.  'iO. 

'  Ihne,  JliHtory  of  Hovw,  ii.  33.  *  llepMl.  vii.  107. 
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elusive  evidence  that  his  defeat  was  not  so  overwliehning  as  his 
enemies  would  have  it  and  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the  general 
did  something  more  than  roast  ticsh  to  ap[)ease  the  hunger  of 
Moloch.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  Carthaginians  to  venerate  men 
who  brought  their  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  tradition  is 
throughout  di::tigured  by  the  vanity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  As  in 
one  version  of  the  eastern  story  Xerxes  was  suffered  to  reach  the 
xVsiatic  shore  with  only  one  solitary  boat,  so  with  Diodoros  a 
single  vessel  reaches  Carthage  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
army  which  Hamilkar  had  conveyed  to  Sicily  in  more  than  two 
thousand  ships.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  their  humiliation. 
Carthaginian  envoys  fail  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  Gelon,  praying  him 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  llis  wife 
Damarete  plays  the  part  of  queen  Philippa  in  the  scene  between 
Edward  lU.  and  the  burgesses  of  Calais ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
are  pardoned  on  condition  of  paying  2,000  talents  as  the  cost  of 
the  war  and  building  two  temples  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
might  be  preserved.  Like  men  reprieved  from  a  sentence  of  death, 
they  accept  these  terms,  with  a  gratitude  which  finds  expression  in 
the  gift  to  Damarete  of  a  golden  crown  200  talents  in  weight.  To 
complete  the  fiction,  we  are  told  that  Gelon  was  thus  indulgent 
to  the  enemies  whom  he  had  crushed,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
take  part  in  the  continental  war  against  Xerxes  ;  that,  before  he 
could  set  s-^iil,  the  tidings  came  of  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  the 
retreat  of  the  tyrant ;  that  on  receiving  the  news,  he  sunmioned 
the  citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the  assembly,  and  going  to  that 
assembly  not  only  without  arms  but  even  without  an  upper  gar- 
ment, entered  into  an  elaborate  review  of  his  acts  and  of  the  policy 
by  which  they  had  been  dictated.  No  Greek  despot  had  ever  thus 
thrown  himself  on  the  good  faith  of  his  people.  The  Syracusans 
knew  how  to  apj)reciatc  such  confidence,  and  hailed  the  tyrant  by 
acclamation  as  their  benefactor,  their  saviour,  and  their  kitig.' 
In  striking  contrast  with  this  extravagant  romance  the  lyric  i)oet, 
writing  at  a  time  not  many  years  after  tlie  event,  prays  that  Zeus 
may  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  confiict  then  impending  with  the 
Carthaginians,  which  he  feels  nuist  be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death." 
If  the  defeated  Hamilkar  was  worshij)ped  by  liis  eountrynieii, 
«,L  -«  .  the  victorious  (jelon  deserved  at  least  equal  honors.  Il(.' 
ihcGdonian  too  Was  venerat(!d  as  a  liero,  wJien  a  tew  months  alter 
dynai«tj-.  j^j^^  great  triunii)h  he  died  of  dropsy.  He  had  de- 
sired that  his  power  should  be  shared   between  his  two  brothers, 

'  Diod,  xi.  21-26.    It  ifl  clear  that  tradition  is  v(;ry  modi'Kt,  and  thcre- 

tliifl  Btory  miwt  liavo  been  inventfjd  fon^  ])rol)al)ly  near  to  th<i  truth. 

nft€Ttli«;  limeof  HorrxlotoH,  accrd-  '*  V\i\(\.  Nna.  ix.  07.     liine,  y/i«- 

jnji  to  whom,  vii.  1'.4,  tlm  Sicilian  tonj  of  Rome,  ii.  2JJ. 
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Hieron  whom  lie  had  placed  at  Gela  siicceedin<j^  to  the  tyranny, 
while  Pulyzelos  was  to  have  the  inilit;iry  eoniniand.  The  arranu^e- 
ment  was  not  to  Ilieron's  mind.  Polyzelos  took  refuge,  it  is  said, 
with  Theron  of  Akragas,  who  hy  refusing  to  surrender  him  drew 
down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Hieron.  In  short,  after  the  death 
of  Gelon  the  history  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  falls  hack  into 
the  old  round  of  faction,  revolution,  and  war.  Between  Gelon 
and  Theron  of  Akragas  there  had  been  a  linn  friendship  :  between 
Hieron  and  Thrasydaios  the  son  of  Theron  there  was  a  war  in  which 
the  former  paid  a  hii^h  price   for  his  victory.     The    ,^„ 

'  ^  "  467  B.C. 

death  of  Hieron  a  few  years  later  was  followed 
by  further  troubles.  His  brother  Thrasyboulos  liad  a  rival,  it  is 
said,  in  his  nephew  the  son  of  (ielon.  He  met  atid  averted  the 
danger  by  corrupting  the  boy,  and  then  gave  full  play  to  his 
vindictive  and  merciless  nature.*  The  result  w;is  a  revolt  of  his 
subjects  who  besieged  him  in  Ortygia,  and,  if  we  arc  to  believe 
the  account  of  Diodoros,  compelled  him  to  yield  np  his  power. 
Eighteen  years'  only  had  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse  when  Thrasyboulos  departed  and 
took  up  his  abode  among  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  who  dealt 
with  him  more  mercifully  than  the  Megarians  had  dealt  with 
Thrasydaios.  We  have  now  to  see  how  and  with  what  results, 
on  soil  not  much  more  promising  at  the  first,  the  seeds  of  law, 
order,  and  freedom  were  sown  at  Athens. 


CllArTKU     !.\ 


EARLY    CONSTITI'TIONAL     HI8TOKY    OF    ATHE.NS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  constitutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  tlieir  common  origin  from  the  primi- 
tive Arvan  housi-hold  with  its  absolute  subiection  to  the   ,,    ,     . 
rather  of  the  family,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  i)ni'>t   Ikiwciu 
who  alone  could  offer  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  his  aKi'/u"' 
deified   ancestors.      But    althoiiixh   tlie  thcorv   <>f  this   Ji^'^n  ^y 
ancient  family  life  remainc<l   intact   in  both,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  growth  of  these  two  states  were  wide  indeed.      If 
we  may  accept  as  stibstantially  true   and   fair  tin'   picture   which 
Perikles  in  his  great  Funeral   Oration'  draw^i  ,if  the  political  and 

'  Arist.  Polit.  V.  10,  :51.  •  Ih.  V.  12.  0.  »  Time.  il.  35-46. 
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social  condition  of  Athens  in  his  own  day,  we  shall  find  it  difficnlt 
to  avoid  the  conolusion  tliat  distinctions  of  time  and  place  go  for 
little  indeed.  All  the  special  characteristics  of  English  polity — 
its  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves, the  snpremacy  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  over  all  func- 
tionaries ^vithout  exception,  the  practical  restriction  of  state  inter- 
ference to  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  the  free  play 
given  to  the  tastes,  fancies,  prejudices,  and  caprices  of  individual 
citizens — may  be  seen  in  equal  dcvclopement  in  the  polity  of 
Athens. 

l>ut,  like  the  constitution  of  England,  the  full  dcvclopement  of 
Athenian  democracy  was  the  work  of  ages.  It  was  no  makeshift 
Complicated  hastily  adopted  and  modified  at  haphazard  after  the 
of  Ihe^'^'^  f'^vshion  of  some  European  nations  who  expel  kings  and 
Athenian  queens  and  then  sit  down  to  meditate  on  the  forms  of 
constitution,  government  which  may  best  suit  their  interests  or  their 
fancies.  Like  the  English  constitution,  it  was  the  fruit  of  long  and 
arduous  struggles,  slowly  ripened  as  the  people  awoke  more  and 
more  to  that  consciousness  of  law  and  order  which  can  be  fully 
awakened  only  among  men  who  feel  that  the  law  which  they  obey 
is  their  own  law  and  that  they  obey  it  because  it  aims  more  and 
more  at  being  in  accordance  with  a  justice  and  righteousness  higher 
than  that  of  man.'  Like  the  constitution  of  England  at  once  in 
its  coherence  and  in  its  powers  of  adaptation  to  change  of  circum- 
stances, it  carries  us  back  in  the  history  of  its  growtli  to  times  of 
which  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  know  very  little  ;  and 
we  must  on  many  matters  be  content  either  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment or  to  reason  from  signs  which,  as  in  the  early  history  of 
English  polity,  seem  to  point  to  sufficiently  probable  conclusions. 

The  un<loubted  existence  down  to  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  (a 
period  preceding  by  only  a  few  years  the  battle  of  Marathon)  of 
Athens  in  ^  Subdivision  by  clans  and  houses  takes  us  back,  as  we 
the  time  of     have  already    seen,    almost   to    the    earliest   form    of 

Klei«theneH,    i  .,  -i\nA  i  i  i.^  •    • 

Jiuman  society.  VV  hatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
snd  meaning  of  the  names  which  have  been  variously  assigned  to 
the  Athenian  tribes,  the  evidence  already  reviewed  '  seems  to  leave 
it  ccrtiiin  that  the  point  of  starting  was  from  the  house  or  family 
upwards,  and  not  from  the  larger  division  downwards.  We  liave 
h<Tc  in  fact  the  same  growth  as  that  of  the;  English  families  into 
lithingH,  hundreds,  and  shires, — a  division  which  preceded  and 
Runivcd  the  several  kingdoms  into  whi(di  the  country  was  from 
time  to  time;  parcelled  out.'  Xor  can  we  (juestion  tliat  the  })rin' 
ciplc  underlying  this  grouping  w.'is  one  of  blood  and  of  n^ligion, 
which  could  take  no  reckoning  of  those  who  were  not  sprung  from 

'  Soph.  Oid.  Tyr.  ^'A.  '  Freeman,  Norman  (lonqucHt,  vol. 

'  t'hWpier  ii.  i.  c)i.  iii.  ^  2. 
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the  same  stock.  Hence  if  in  later  times  there  ^ve^e  superadded  to 
the  old  claii  names  a  furtlier  political  groupinjr  which  took  in  the 
wliole  country  territorially,  still  this  grouping  would  not  neces- 
sarily embrace  all  itis  inhabitsmts.  All  who  could  not  share  in  the 
gentile  sacritices  ^yould  be  shut  out ;  and  the  iiiHux  of  strangers 
and  foreigners  would  tend  to  swell  a  population  to  which  the 
existing  social  order  allowed  no  political  rights.  It  was  the 
growth  of  such  a  population  which,  owing  to  conflicts  between  the 
ruling  classes,  determined  the  form  of  Athenian  democracy. 

In  the  Trittys  and  Xaukraria  we  liave  a  classification  which 
clearly  follows  a  downward  course.  The  tribe  must  have  been 
organised  before  it  could  be  divided  into  three  portions,  TheTrittyes 
and  the  twelve  Trittyes  obtained  for  the  four  tribes  and  Nun- 
were  then  divided  each  into  f«jur  Xaukrariai,  forty- 
eight  in  all.  Solon,  it  is  said,  laid  on  each  of  these  Xaukrariai  the 
charge  of  providing  one  sliip  for  the  public  service  ;  and  hence  it 
hjus  been  inferred  that  the  chissitication  itself  was  devised  bv  him 
and  was  thus  designated  from  its  reference  to  the  navy.  But 
if  Ilerodotos  be  right  in  saying  that  Kylon  was  removed  from 
siinctuary  by  the  Prytaneis,  or  presidents,  of  the  Xaukraroi,  it 
would  follow  that  tlie  division  existed  before  the  days  of  Solon 
and  that  the  Xaukraroi  were  simply  the  chief  householdei-s 
charged  with  the  levying  and  administration  of  the  taxes  in  each 
district.' 

Wc  are  still  on  <h)ubtful  ground  when  we  come  to  the  story 
of  tlic  settlement  of  Athens  as  related  by  Thucydides.^  Of  the 
Theseus  who  is  said  to  have  made  Athens  the  seat  of  ,^^^  union 
a  central  government  which  superseded  the  indepen-  ofthoAiiic 
<lent  action  of  a  set  of  voluntarily  confederated  Ijoroughs 
or  cities,  our  knowledge  comes  only  fri)m  the  stories  wliich  tell 
us  of  his  marvellous  childhood,  of  the  discovery  of  liis  father's 
weapons  un<ler  the  great  stone,  of  his  battle  with  the  Minotauros 
an<i  his  stealing  of  Helen,  the  fatal  si>ter  of  the  l)ioskouroi.  Still, 
alth«)ugh  we  may  not  regard  the  narrative  as  lustory,  we  are  not 
free  to  say  that  no  such  change  ever  took  place.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  it  did.  The  mere  classitication  into  Trittyes  and 
Xaukrariai  is  of  itself  proof  that  the  need  was  felt  of  political 
divisions  wliich  should  run  coiinter  to  the  reliixioiis  and  exclusive 
constitution  of  the  houses  an<l  clans;  and  this  feeling  is  brought 
out  still  more  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  the  political  changes 

'    The    word    Nftukmros    would  the  officers  rhnrjre<l  witli  the  dufy 

thus  be  only  nnothrr  form  of  Nau-  of  tryinjf  cases  of  unlawful  admis- 

klrrofl  in  the  Hcnse  of  a  household-  sion  into  the  Fhratries. 

<T.  UH  rarJor  denote<|  tln<   rent  of  a  '  ii.  15. 
liousr,  iind  ns  llie  NauttKlikai  wcro 
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attributed  to  Kleistlienes.  There  could  have  been  no  reason  for 
substitulinsx  looal  Denioi  for  the  existing  tribes,  if  the  latter  could 
have  been  ninde  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  statesman. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Attic  Dcmoi  into  a  sin<>;]c  state  would 
thus  answer  to  the  jjradual  absorption  of  the  several  English  king- 
Riphtofin-  douis  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  chiefs  of  Wcssex. 
temiarriage.  j,i  i\^q  q^^q  Qr^^Q,  ^s  in  the  Other  tlio  task  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  without  violent  struggles.  The  pro- 
hibition of  intermarriage  which  is  said  to  have  existed  among  some 
of  tlie  Attic  Demoi  would  point  to  the  jealousy  and  animosity  of 
communities  originally  independent ;  nor  must  wc  leave  out  of 
sight  such  legends  as  the  story  of  the  Athenian  Tellos  who  falls 
in  a  battle  between  the  men  of  Eleusis  and  of  Athens'  and,  more 
particularly,  the  evidence  of  poems  like  the  Hymn  to  Demeter  in 
which  Eleusis  is  clearly  still  an  independent  state  and  in  which 
the  Athenians  take  no  part  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother. 
Tlie  strength  of  this  cantonal  feeling  is  further  shown  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  country  life 
after  the  Persian  invasion  and  in  the  reluctance  with  which  they 
abandoned  their  homes  to  take  up  their  quarters  within  the  city, 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^ 

But  when  we  come  to  the  reforms  of  Theseus,  we  find,  in  place 
of  four  tribes  whose  names  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  pcr- 
Tho  Enpa-  mancut,  a  new  division  under  the  three  titles  of  Eupa- 
moroi'.^and'  tridai,  Geomoroi,  and  Demiourgoi, — in  other  words, 
Dcmioiirgoi.  tlic  noblcs,  tho  ycomeu,  and  the  mechanics.^  AVhat- 
over  else  may  be  denoted  })y  this  classification,  it  represents  with 
Huflicient  exactness  the  sf)cial  order  wliich  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  whicli  gave  to  certain 
families  a  preponderance  over  all  other  members  of  the  state. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  relation  to  the  tribes,  we  may 
fairly  accept  the  fact  tliat  the  substantial  j)ower  in  tho  state  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eiipatridai.  'J'he  days  of  kings  had  long  been 
ended.  'J'lie  devotion  of  Kodros,  it  is  said,  had  made  the  title  too 
sacred  to  be  ]K)riie  by  any  after  him,  as  the  tyranny  of  Tarcjuin 
had  made  it  too  horrible  to  be  toleratfid  at  Iloiin;.  After  him  there 
were,  wc  are  t^)ld,  archons  for  life,  then  f»^r  ten  years,  and  then 
tho  office  vfHn  put  into  commission,  and  a  complicated  con- 
stitution grew  up,  for  whifli  in  th(^  carrHT  stages  we  have  no 
contemporary  historj',  and  t-o  which   writers  who   lived  after  the 

'  Hffrfxl.  i.  30.  and    clients.       Hut   lio   is  clearly 

*  Time.  il.  H).  reaHoninjr   from    Ijatin    lo    (Ireek 

•  DinnywioH,  Si.  8,  dividfjs  the?  forniH;  nnd  tlwj  looB<'n(!BB  of  his  ar- 
Atlu^nianH  into  Eu|)atridai  and  ^juim-nt  is  Huincumtly  hIiowu  from 
Atrroikoi  or  di-iK-nd«!nt  cultivutofH,  liis  random  ^ik'Sbcs  eh  t^)  tlio 
uii.swerin;;  to  the  Latin  patricianH     meaning  of  the  Latin  Patres. 
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chancres  intnxUn^ed  by  Aristcides,  Pcriklcs,  and  Epliialtos,  ap- 
plied, whenever  it  seemed  necessary,  the  convenient  nieihod  «»f 
conjecture. 

But  every  confederation  impHes  a  council  ;  and  Aryan  lustory 
generally  furnislies   ample  evidence  that  tlic  several  combinations 
of  families  into  a  tribe  and  of  tribes  into  a  city  would   The  Council// 
result  in  a  subordination   of  tlie   councils  representing  ofAreiopa-// 
tlie  clans  an<l  houses  to  the  great   council  of  tlic  state.    ^^'*'  " 

This  council  at  Athens  was  that  of  Areiopagos  or  the  hill  of  Arcs, 
known  at  first  simply  as  Boule,  the  Council,  which  with  the 
magistrates  included  in  it  iidierited  the  large  and  undefined  powers 
bel(jnging  of  right  first  to  the  master  of  tho  family,  then  to  the 
chief  of  the  clan,  and  lastly  to  the  ki!>g.  Of  these  powers  the  most 
sacred,  if  not  the  mo^t  imporUmt  to  the  state,  was  tliat  of  the 
priesthood.  As  the  name  and  person  of  the  father  and  the  king 
were  most  <*losely  associated  with  the  sacerdotal  idea,  so  the 
kingly  title  both  at  Athens  and  Rome  was  assigned  to  the  otiicer 
charged  with  the  guardianship  and  direction  of  the  state  religion  ; 
and  tlius  the  Roman  Rex  Sacrorum  answered  to  the  Athenian 
Vrchon  Basileus  whose  jurisdiction  embraced  cases  of  homicide 
and  religious  offences.  Two  other  archons,  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege of  nine,  who  are  said  to  liavc  entered  on  their  functions  with 
Kreon,  bore  distinctive  titles, — the  first,  who  was  also  head  of 
the  college,  being  the  Archon  Eponymos,  as  giving  his  name  to 
the  year,  or  simply  the  Archon,  and  the  Archon  rolemarchos. 
Of  these  two  the  former  settled  all  disputes  arising  from  the  re- 
lations of  the  family,  the  gens,  and  the  phratria,  while  the  latter 
dealt  witli  all  quarrels  between  citizens  and  non-<utizens,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  armv  in  war.  All  other  matters  not  restricted 
to  these  were  under  the  cognisance  of  the  remaining  six  archons 
who  were  known  as  Thcsmothetai,  a  title,  common  doubtless  to 
all  the  nine,  w^hich  may  be  interpreted  by  the  Homeric  description 
of  the  judges  who  receive  and  maintain  the  laws  for  Zeus.'  These 
officers  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  became,  on  jiassing  the 
necessjiry  test,  pennanent  members  of  the  great  council  of  the 
Areiopagos. 

The  whole  course  of  Athenian  history  seems  to  attest  the 
gradual  restriction  of  the  powers  of  this  body,  which  continued  to 
retain  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide  long  after  tii«- Dniko- 
it  had  been  deprived  of  its  legislative  and  administra-  ni.in  U:,MHia- 
tive  functions.  The  basis  of  its  power  was  distinctly 
religious,  nnd  the  power  itself  wjus  necessjirily  exercised  inflexibly. 
It  was   not  competent  for  tho  Areiopagos  to  draw   distinctions 
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between  the  guilt  of  one  honiickle  mid  that  of  .inother.  There 
conlvl  1)0  hut  one  doom  for  all  who  were  judi»:ed  o-uilty  of  having: 
shed  blood,  Avhether  they  might  plead  aecident  by  way  cf  excuse, 
or  urge  provocation  by  way  of  palliating  the  offence.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  Drakonian  laws  has  })assed  into  a  proverb  ;  but  if  we 
give  credit  to  tiie  tradition,  it  was  a  movement  in  the  way  of 
lenity,  not  of  severity,  when  Drakon  made  the  distinctions  de- 
manded by  equity,  and  ordained  that  the  court  of  the  Ephetai, 
tifty-one  in  number,  should  sit  in  different  places  to  adjudicate  in 
different  cases  of  homicide  according  to  their  complexion  or  to  the 
plea  urged  by  the  criminal.  If  he  alleged  accident,  lie  was  to  be 
tried  at  the  l*alladion  ;  if  lie  pleaded  provocation,  he  was  to  be 
arraisjned  at  the  Delphinion  or  consecrated  ground  of  ApoUon  and 
Artemis.  The  religious  scruples  which  regarded  one  spot  as  j)ro- 
faned  by  acts  which  might  be  lawfully  done  in  another  are  ex- 
hibited still  more  clearly  in  the  rules  which  prescribe  that  a 
person  banished  for  liomicidc  and  charged  with  a  second  offence 
of  the  like  sort  should  take  his  trial  at  a  place  called  Phreattys  in 
a  boat  liauled  close  in  on  the  shore,  while  the  animism  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  thought  which  attribute  life  to  all  sensible 
objects'  is  seen  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  Phylo-basileis  or 
tribe-kings  who  meet  in  the  Prytancion  to  try  inanimate  objects 
which  have  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  and  if  found 
guiltv,  to  cast  them  solemnly  beyond  the  borders  of  the  land. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Eupatrichii  exercised  through  this  council 
and  the  College  of  Archons  would  be  both  harsh  and  irksome,  is  no 
m  more  than  what  we  miirht  expect ;  and  it  was  as  likely 

J  lie  con-  11  •  •    1  p 

hpiracyof      that  elforts  to  Control   or  change  it  might  come  irom 

Kylon.  those  who  wished  to  set  up  a  despotism  as  from  those 

who  wished  to  introduce  a  democracy.  Of  the  attempt  of  Kylon 
to  seize  the  Akropolis,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  former  purpose,  the  chief  ^ 
importance  lies  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Spartans  to  counteract^ 
the  iiifltienr(;  of  Perikles  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,''  as  it  had  been  (nnployed  in  like  sort  against  Kleisthenes.^ 
It  is  as  likely  that  a  vain  attempt  to  erect  a  despotism  should  have 
]>een  made  by  Kylon  as  that  the  exploit  should  have  been  achieved 
by  Pcisistratos.  *  Jiut  the  story  itself  is  told  with  singular  contra- 
dictions. In  the  brief  summary  of  llerodotos  Kylon  tries  in  vain 
to  seize  on  th(;  Akropolis.  When  on  his  failure  he  takes  refuge  at 
the  shrine,  lie  is  removed  by  the  Prytiineisof  the  Naukraroi  on  the 
pledge  that  liis  life  should  be  spared,  but  tlie  covenant  is  disre- 
garded by  the  Alkmaionidai  who  put  him  to  death.  In  the  mo 
full  report  of  'i'hucydidcs,  Kylon,  aided  by  his  father-in-law  Tli 

'  Tyh.r,  Primitive  Cullurc,  vol.  i.         '  'I'huc.  i.  127. 
cli.  ii.  Ibrod.  v.  70. 
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agenes  tyrant  <^f  Mcgara,'  succeeds  in  occupying  the  Akropolis, 
and  is  foiled  only  by  a  lack  of  the  food  needed  to  withstand  a 
long  siege,  the  blockade  being  intrusted  to  the  nine  archons,  who 
at  that  time  had  virtually,  we  are  t<>Kl,  the  whole  administration 
of  the  state.  But  according  to  this  version  Kylon  and  his  brother 
escaped,  and  only  his  followers  were  slain  in  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  to  them.  With  such  evidence  as  this,  we  may 
accept  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy  and  its  failure  ;  nor,  although 
in  its  details  the  tradition  is  manifestly  untrustworthy,  can  we 
question  that  the  clan  of  the  xVlkmaionidai  were  pemianently 
tainted  for  their  bad  faith  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  that 
in  times  of  trouble  ihey  were  regarded  as  men  on  wliom  the 
divine  wrath  specially  rested  and  who  might  fairly  be  treated  as 
scape-goats  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods. 


(JIIArTEU    X. 

ATHENS,    ANO    THE    SOLOXIAN    LEGISL.VTIOX. 

With  the  nairjc  of  Solon,  the  son  of  Exekestidcs,  arc  associated 
some  of  the  most  momentous  chanfjcs  ever  made  in  Athenian  or 
in  any  other  polity  ;  and  for  even  some  details  in  Historical 
}iis  work  we  have  indisputable  evidence  in  the  fnig-  [he'ume'of 
ments  of  his  poems  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Solon. 
Evidence  also  remains  in  the  fragments  of  his  laws  ;  V)ut  in  examin- 
in*'  the  accounts  given  of  his  legislation  we  are  met  by  the  difli- 
cuTty  that  later  writers  and  orators  attributed  to  him  many 
chanires  and  as(;rib<'(l  to  Ijim  manv  institutions  with  wlii<h  he  had 
notliing  t<j  do.  Hence,  except  when  we  have  positive  statements 
of  Solon  himself,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  min«l  that  in  the 
descriptions  given  of  his  measures  we  are  dealing  rather  with  tlie 
views  of  men  who  lived  under  very  different  social  and  political 
conditions,  than  with  actual  liistorical  evidence  ;  and  the  conclu- 
Bions  which  we  are  most  justified  in  accepting  will  be  those  which 
are  most  easily  reconciled  with  the  words  of  Solon  and  most  in 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  earlier  conditions  of  society 
in  Attica  and  Ib'llas  generally 

Tlie  cliief  interest  of  the  lift^  of  Solon  centres  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Athenian  people.   If  I>rakondi<l  something    vi..,.rv,,f 
to  soften  the  iinliscriminate  severity  of  tin;  court  <»f   ' 
Areiopagos,  no  heed,  it  would  .M»e.m,  w.vs  takeii  of  tlie 
frightful  sutr»'riiigs  nf  th«'  elasses  who  were  rxclu'ied  fnun  all  share 

'  Se<.  p.  46.     The  date  of  Kylun'n  att<'iupt  m  quite  uucertain. 
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ill  tlie  govemiiient.  But  the  only  points  of  re;il  importance  wliicli 
we  liave  to  determine  are  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  intestine 
disorders  prevalent  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  on  these  points  pre- 
cisely that  complete  informal  ion  fails  us.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  words  of  Solon,  we  have  hefore  ns  the  fact  tliat  ti»e  men  who 
exercised  power  in  the  stiite  were  g'uilty  of  gross  injustice  and  of 
violent  robberies  among  themselves,  while  of  the  poor  many  were 
in  chains  and  had  been  sold  away  even  into  foreign  slavery.  Nay, 
in  the  indignant  appeal  which,  after  carrying  out  his  reforms, 
Solon  addresses  to  Go  Melaina,  the  Black  Earth,  as  a  person,  lie 
speaks  of  the  land  itself  as  having  been  in  some  way  inslaved  and 
as  being  now  bv  himself  set  free,  by  the  removal  of  boundaries 
which  had  been  fixed  in  many  places.  Many  again,  he  adds,  had 
through  his  efforts  been  redeemed  from  foreign  captivity  and 
brought  back  to  their  ancient  homes,  while  those  who  on  Attic  soil 
were  reduced  to  slavery  and  trembled  before  their  despots  were  now 
raised  to  the  condition  of  freemen.  The  whole  question,  it  is 
obvious,  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  debtor,  creditor,  slavery, 
freedom,  boundary  and  landmark,  as  used  in  these  passages  ;  and  on 
this  meaning  it  is  not  surprising  that  opiniorrs  not  easily  reconciled 
should  have  been  held  by  writers  living  under  later  and  very  differ- 
ent conditions  of  society,  or  that  these  opinions  should  in  greater 
or  less  degree  have  received  the  sanction  of  modern  historians. 

On  the  one  side  it  lias  been  maintained,  by  those  who  regard 
the  representations  of  I'lutarch  as  in  the  main  trustworthy,  that 
Various  ^^'^  system  which  tended  to  reduce  English  freemen  to 
opiiiioim  as  villcnage  was  in  the  days  of  Solon  converting  the  Attic 
of  thiH^'""^"  l>easants  into  slaves.  Arrears  of  rent  or  of  produce 
misery.  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  were  changed  into 

debts,  for  which  the  tenant  was  allowed  by  law  to  pledge  his  own 
body  or  the  bodies  of  his  sisters  or  his  children.  That  the  smaller 
tenures  generally  should  be  heavily  mortgaged  was  a  circum-^ 
stance,  il  is  argued,  not  very  favorable  to  the  real  j>rospority  of 
the  country  ;  but  tliis  was  as  nothing  compared  with  a  practice 
which  aimed  at  establishing  and  extending  a  servile  class  by  the 
offer  of  loans  which  the  lender  well  knew  would  never  b(!  r('[)ald 
in  money,  and  for  which  he  sought  no  other  repaymer»t  than  the 
bodies  of  tlie  borrowers.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  sooner  or 
lat<'r  eat  out  the  life  of  a  nation  ;  and  a  legislator,  who  had  the 
u<  Ifare  of  the  peoj)l<;  at  lieart,  could  se*;  in  it  only  a  piagut!  to  be 
supprcrtHcd  at  all  hazards.  Doubtless  the  debts  in(;urred  by  the 
Tln-tes  or  t(!iiant.«  were,  it  is  maintained,  lcgltimat<'  dehts,  and  the 
lenders  were  intitled  to  repayment.  'I'he  repudiation  of  the  debts 
iiiiiHt  involve  injustice  to  them  ;  but  their  maintenance  would  bring 
with  it  the  (iehtni^tion  ^f  the  wh'-le  people.     'I'Ik;  j^rowth  of  «lis- 
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content  and  rebellion  liad  fn«j:hteued  the  ruling  class ;  and  when 
Solon  was  invested  with  something  like  dictatorial  i)o\vcr,  he  used 
it  not  to  make  himself  ;i  despot,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischief 
at  once  by  introducing  his  Seisaehtheia,  or  liemoval  of  Burdens, — 
a  measure  which,  it  is  held,  anrmlled  all  moi-tgagcs  on  land  in 
Athens,  restored  to  freedom  all  debtors  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  provided  the  means  for  recovering  such  as  liad  been  sold 
into  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  by  prohibiting  all  security  for  loans  on  the  body  of  the 
borrower  or  of  his  kinsfolk.  The  losses  of  the  lenders  who  may 
themselves  have  been  indebted  to  others  were,  it  is  said,  in  some 
measure  lessened  or  compensated  by  a  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
while  the  objections  urged  against  these  measures  arc  sutficiently 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  })ublic  credit  was  not  shaken  and 
that  it  never  again  became  necessiiry  either  tt*  debase  the  money 
standard  or  to  repudiate  a  debt. 

This  view,  it  is  maintained  on  the  other  side,  involves  some 
great,  if  not  insurmountable,  ditficulties.  When  the  distress  of  the 
Athenian  agriculturists  is  ascribed  definitely  to  debts  ,^1^^,  gg^j^^j 
secured  by  mortgage,  the  assertion  lies  o[)en  to  the  of  dcibt  and 
retort  that  the  securitv  of  mortgairc  can  be  given  only  "^  ° 
by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  distressed  men  of  Attica 
were  not  owners  of  the  land,  but  only  the  cultivators.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  belief  of  Tlutarch  a  large,  if  not  by  far  the 
greater,  part  of  the  po[)ular  distress  arose  from  the  conditions  of 
land-temire  imposed  on  the  class  called  Thetes,  or  Ilektemorioi,  as 
paying  to  the  owner  one-sixth  portion  of  the  yearly  produce,  and 
that  these  distressed  persons  were  not  proprietors.  Whether  he  is 
speaking  of  the  same  class  when  lie  mentions  those  who  pledged 
their  persons  for  the  repayment  of  debts,  or  whether  by  th(?  Dan- 
eistai,  or  money-lenders  or  usurers,  he  supposed  the  landlords  and 
the  landlords  only  to  be  meant,  is  not  so  clear  ;  and  when  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  facts  of  the  earliest  social  history  of  Athens, 
so  far  JUS  they  are  known  to  us  at  all,  we  are  confronted  by  two 
grave  difficulties,  the  one  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
mi  re  modern  idea  of  mortgage  was  so  much  as  known  at  that  time, 
the  other  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  determine  whether  there 
existed  then  a  chiss  of  professed  money-lenders.  It  is  at  the  least 
diffirult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  that  capitalists  could  bo 
found  to  advance  loans  in  nn»ncy  to  cnltivat«>rs  of  the  soil  who 
were  unable  to  pay  even  one  sixth  of  the  pnuluce  ;  nor  can  we  well 
suppose  that  prcssnn»  caused  simply  by  a  somewhat  excessive  rent 
couM  :issume  very  formidable  projxntions.  If  again  lenders,  being 
landowners,  couM  be  found  to  advan(!e  money  to  cultivators  \\lu» 
could  not  pay  to  them  even  one-sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  ihu 
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soil,  wo  can  but  wuiider  at  the  supcrlliiity  of  the  loan,  when  the 
failure  of  tho  tenant  to  yield  the  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce 
involved  in  itself  the  forfeiture  of  Jiis  freedom.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  landowners  and  the  money-lenders  were  not  the  same 
persons,  then  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  llektemorioi 
would  never  have  been  allowed  by  the  landowners  to  pledge  to  pro- 
fessed usurers  their  persons,  the  value  of  which  might  far  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  for  this  would  be  directly  to  defraud  the 
landlord  whose  claim  to  tlieir  bodies  on  failure  to  pay  tlie  proceeds 
would  be  paramount ;  and  to  make  two  classes  of  men  indebted  to 
two  classes  of  creditors,  (the  Thetes  or  llektemorioi  being  pledged 
to  the  landowners,  and  the  free  proprietors  of  small  estates  pledged 
to  professional  usurers,)  is  to  multiply  gratuitous  suppositions. 
What  then  were  the  pillars  which  beyond  doubt  Solon  removed 
from  the  land  ?  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  that  they  were 
mortgage  pillars  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
simply  the  boundaries  or  landmarks  which,  whether  in  Attica  or  in 
Latium,  and  throughout  the  Aryan  world  or  even  beyond  its 
limits,  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch.  These  landmarks  represented 
those  ancient  patriarchal  rights  which  received  their  whole  sanction 
from  religion.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  soil  was 
marked  olf  by  these  landmarks,  is  asserted  by  Solon  himself.  In 
other  words,  the  Eupatridai  were  still  the  lords  of  almost  all  the 
land  ;  and  thus  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  few  heads  of  families  who 
might  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  tenn  be  spoken  of  as  despots,  and 
on  the  other  the  dependents  who  trembled  before  them  but  who 
were  suffered  to  draw  their  livelihood  from  the  soil  on  condition  of_^ 
paying  a  fixed  part  of  the  produce  to  the  lord.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  even  this  fixed  payment  marks  a  step  forward  in  the 
fondition  of  the  laborer  who  had  starte<l  without  even  this  }>oor 
>emblance  of  right.  It  was,  however,  a  mere  semblance  after  all. 
So  long  as  he  could  comply  with  the  terms  imposed  on  him,  he 
'might  rf-main  nominally  free  ;  but  his  real  state  was  not  changed. 
""Ilie  lord  might  demand  a  larger  portion  of  the  produce  ;  or  a  hard 
sea-s^)n  might  leave  him  unable  to  pay  even  the  sixth  part.  In 
either  ca.M.-,  he  reverted  necessarily  to  the  servile  state  from  which 
he  liad  never  been  legally  set  free.  So  long  as  things  continued 
thus,  Solon  might  with  perfect  tnith  say  that  the  land  itself  was 
inslavrd,  for  the  scanty  class  of  small  proprietors,  even  if  any  such 
existed  at  the  time,  would  be  powerless  against  the  Eupatri«I  land- 
owners, and  would  be  liable  to  the  same  accidents  which  might 
at  any  moment  make  the  client  onre  more  a  slave. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  tnie  picture  of  the  condition  of  Attica  in  tho 
days  of  Solon,  it  was  (•IjvjomhIv  iir possible  that  things  could  go  on 


mea- 
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indefinitely  as  they  were.  If  oven  tbe  concession  which  niiscd 
tlie  slave  to  the  state  of  the  Uekteraorios  was  wrung,  as  probably 
it  was,  from  an  unwilling  master,  it  was  certain  that  ^(.fn^i 
the  man  who  had  gained  this  poor  boon  would  never   suresof 

.      .  I'll  1  C^l«>« 

rest  content  in  a  position  which  had  not  even  tlie 
firuarantcc  of  law  and  whicli  left  him  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  a 
despot  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  sell  him  into  foreign  slavery. 
One  of  two  results  must  follow  under  such  circumstances.  Plilher 
the  half  emancipated  peasant  must  become  a  free  owner  of  the  soil, 
or  he  must  fall  back  into  his  original  subjection.  Here,  then,  in 
dealing  with  grievances  whicli  every  year  must  become  less  and 
less  tolerable,  Solon  had  abundant  materials  for  his  Seisachtheia  or 
Relief  Act ;  and  the  measures  which  such  a  state  of  things  would 
render  necessary  are  precisely  those  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
his  words.  From  all  lands  occupied  by  cultivators  on  condition  of 
yielding  a  portion  of  the  pn>duce  he  removed  the  pillai*s  which 
marked  the  religious  ownei'ship  of  the  Eu})atridai,  and  lightened 
the  burdens  of  the  cultivators  by  lessening  the  amount  of  produce  or 
money  which  henceforth  took  the  shape  of  a  rent.  In  other  words, 
a  body  of  free  laborers  and  poor  landowners  was  not  so  much  re- 
lieved of  a  heavy  pressure,  as  for  the  first  time  called  into  being. 

Whether  the  lowering  of  the  currency  attributed  to  Solon  be 
or  be  not  merely  the  idea  of  later  writers,  it  would  seem  that  in 
their  accounts  of  the  relations  of  debtors  with  creditors  Lowering  of 
at  the  time  of  the  Seisachtheia  they  transferred  to  the  tiu' cur- 
Athens  of  Solon  notions  which  belonged  to  a  much 
later  generation,  and  comprehending  but  faintly  the  tremendous 
power  exercised  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  conchidcd  that  the 
relief  which  Solon  gave  was  chiefly  through  the  abolition  t)r  the 
diminution  of  debt-s.  The  words  of  Solon  point  rather  to  a 
struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom  ;  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  found  necess;iry  to  modify  contracts  or  to  de- 
base the  currency  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  that  his 
work  was  done  effectually. 

But  Solon  did  more  than   redress  existing  wrongs.     The  tribes 
with  their  principle  of  religious  association  l.ad  remained  thus  far 

undisturbed;  but  the  greater  part  of  the   pop"l'*^''»"  Xi-wria>i»»i 
was  not  included  in  any  tril)c,  and  it  was   clear  that  if  ri   ■ 
the  statesman  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  p<>wei-s  | 
and  resources   of   the   country,    it   was   indispensably  '^  "■ 

necessary  to  introduce  a  new  elassitication  which  should  z,  u-nu. 
take  in  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  land  without  refe-  ""d  Ti.otr--. 
rence  to  affinities  of  blood  and  be  based  wliolly  on  property.    The 
principh'  thus  introduced  was  tcmed  the  timocratic,  and  its  most 
important  political  result  wius  that  it  excluded  the  poor  Kupatrid 
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from  offices  jind  honors  for  wliicli  riclier  citizens  now  became 
olio^lMe  "who  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  religious  character  of  the  old 
nohility.  The  I'entakosiomedimnoi,  or  men  whose  annual  income 
was  equal  to  500  medimnoi  (about  700  imperial  bushels)  of  corn, 
the  Ilippeis  or  Knights  (sa  called  as  possessing  sufficient  means  to 
serve  as  horsemen)  who  had  from  300  to  500  medimnoi,  and  the 
Zeugitai,  or  owners  of  a  team  of  oxen,  who  possessed  from  200  to 
300,  paid  a  graduated  income-tax  called  Eisphora,  on  a  capital 
whicli  for  members  of  the  first  class  was  rated  at  twelve  times, 
for  those  of  the  second  at  ten  times,  and  for  those  of  the  third 
at  live  times  their  yearly  income, — the  Pentakosiomedimnos  who 
liad  simply  his  500  bushels  being,  for  instance,  rated  at  GOOD 
drachmas,  the  Hippeus  with  300  medimnoi  at  3000,  and  the 
Zeugites  of  200  drachmas  at  1000,  or  five  times  his  yearly  income. 
In  the  fourth  or  Thetic  class,  so  called  as  including,  and  not 
as  consisting  only  of,  the  Thetes,  were  placed  all  citizens  whose 
j>roperfy  fell  short  of  200  drachmas  a  year.  The  members  of  this, 
the  largest,  class  in  the  state  were  not  liable  to  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  Eisphora,  although  they  shared  with  the  men  of  the  wealthier 
(lasses  the  more  permanent  burden  of  indirect  taxation  in  the  form 
of  import  duties.  Nor  were  they  called  upon  to  discharge  the  un- 
paid senices  of  the  state  called  Leitourgiai,  liturgies,  while  in  war 
they  served  only  as  light-armed  infantry,  or  in  armor  provided  for 
them  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  ineligible  to  all 
j>ublic  offices — the  archonship  and  all  military  commands  being 
open  only  to  members  of  the  first  class,  while  certain  minor  offices 
might  be  filled  by  the  Jlippeis  and  Zeugitai,  the  former  of  whom 
were  l)ound  to  serve  as  horsemen,  the  latter  as  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, at  their  own  expense.  Thus  in  the  classification  which  ex- 
<lude<l  the  Eupatrid  whose  income  fell  short  of  500  medimnoi  from 
the  high  offices  which  he  regarded  as  his  inalienable  birthright,  the 
Hpcill  of  the  ancient  despotism  of  religion  and  blood  was  broken  ; 
and  a  further  democratic  element  was  introduced  by  the  law  whi(;h, 
while  it  confined  the  archonship  to  members  of  the  first  class,  left 
the  election  of  the  archons  to  the  llcliaia,  or  general  council,  which 
iTK-lnded  not  merely  the  men  of  the  first  three  classes,  but,  as  the 
Eupatri<l  would  have  tcnncd  them,  the  rabble  of , the  fourth  class. 
Tliift  law  went  even  further,  making  the  archons  at  the  en<l  of  their 
year  of  office  directly  accr mutable  to  the  public  assembly  and  sub- 
ject to  an  impeachment  by  it  in  case  of  misbehavior. 

The  power  of  this  assembly  was  strengthened  by  the  institution, 
„,,    „    ,        attributed  to  Solon,  of  the  Probonleutic  Council  of  I'our 

I  li''   I TOi>Ofl-  1  I  I      r  1 

I'litir  Hundred  (in  the  jjroportion  of  one  hundred   tor  <'acli 

couDcH.        tribe)  who,  like  the  archons,  were  to  be  elected   by 
the  whole  people  from  the  first  class.     This  council,  as  its  name 
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implies.  ^Yas  charged  chiefly  with  the  preparation  of  matter.-;  to  be 
brought  before  the  as.^eiii]»l\ ,  with  tlit*  summoning  and  management 
of  its  meetings,  and  with  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 

Such,  in  the  main,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  work  of  Solon, 
a  work  accomplished  just  at  a  time  when  attempts  like  those  of 
Kylon  or  Peisistratos,  if  made  at  that  moment,  might  Reiationahip 
have  cnislied  for  ever  the  rising  freedom  of  Athens,  ciVsse/nl'tiie 
and  achieved  by  a  man  who  was  charged  with  mad-  tribes. 
ness  for  not  following  the  example  of  those  who  liad  made  them- 
selves tyrants  in  other  Hellenic  cities.  But  Solon  himself  .'scarcely 
more  than  laid  the  foundation.s,  and  it  is  a  common  error  which 
ascribes  to  him  developements  of  the  constitution  belonging  to  a 
time  later  even  than  that  of  Klcisthenes.  The  members  of  the 
fourth  and  by  far  the  largest  class  of  citizens  could  have  no  further 
influence  on  the  con(bi<t  of  affairs  than  by  the  check,  probably  not 
always  very  effectual,  which  they  exercised  by  electing  the  archons 
and  examining  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But,  more  parti<^'U- 
larly,  although  a  citizen  of  the  tirst  class  who  was  not  an  Eupatrid 
was  in  point  of  money  (jualiflcation  eligible  for  the  archonship,  he 
could  be  neither  archon  nor  a  member  of  the  Areiopagos,  unless  he 
also  belonged  to  a  tribe  ;  and  as  the  Probouleutic  < 'ouncil  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred,  or  one  hundred  for  each  of  the  tribes,  it 
followed  that  only  members  of  the  tribes  could  be  elected  to  this 
council,  and  thus  that  the  political  position  of  non-tribal  citizens, 
oven  if  they  belonged  to  the  tirst  class  in  the  timocracy,  was  simply 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  fourth  or  Thetic  class.  All  that  the 
Solon ian  reform  had  done  w.is  h)  exclude  from  the  archonship  the 
poor  Eupatrid  and  to  aduiit  to  it  tlie  non-Eupatrid  Pentakosiome- 
dimnos,  if  he  belonged  to  some  tribe  ;  but  no  one  who  did  not 
possess  the  religious  title  could  hold  otHce,  and  thus  Solon  left  the 
constitution,  as  he  found  it,  practically  oligarchic. 

Over  the  se<|U«'l  of  the  Ciireer  of  Solon  the  mists  of  oral  trailition 
have  gathered  thickly.  His  work  as  a  legislator  was  done  ;  but 
there  remained  the  fear  that  others  might  destroy  it  or  Later  yeam 
that  he  might  be  in(Iucc<l  to  impair  it  himself.  He  ofsolon. 
therefore  bound  the  Athenians,  we  are  tdd,  by  solemn  oaths  that 
for  ten  years,  err,  ns  some  said,  for  a  liundred  years,  they  would 
suffer  no  change  to  be  made  in  his  laws,  and  then,  to  make  it  im- 
jiossible  that  this  cliange  should  come  from  himself,  he  departed  on 
the  long  pilgrimage  which  is  a.ssociated  with  the  names  of  other 
legislators  as  great  as  himself,  though  less  historical.  That  lie 
Nisitcd  Kgypt  and  Kypros  (Cyprus)  is  pro\cd  by  liis  own  w«>rds  ; 
but  the  time  of  the  visit  is  undetermined,  and  that  he  cannot  havo 
soj(»urned  with  Am.xsi.s,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
reign  of  Anuisis  began  at  least  a  generation  after  the  lcgi>lation  of 
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Solon.'  Not  more  trustAvorthv  chronolo<xicallv  is  the  cx(iiiisitolv 
beautiful  tale  Avliicli  relates  the  intercourse  of  Solon  with  the 
Lydian  kinor  Kroisos.  It  is  clear  that  iu  the  belief  of  Ilerodotos 
Solon  visited  Sardeis  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  before  the 
fall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  death  of  Atys  which  marked 
the  turnini>;-point  in  the  unbroken  happiness  of  Kroisos  was  fol- 
lowed, after  two  years  only,  by  the  war  with  the  l*ersian  Cyrus', 
and  tlie  catastrophe  occurred  scarcely  less  than  fifty  years  after  the 
legislation  of  Solon.  The  story  is  manifestly  a  didactic  legend 
setting  forth  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  time,  insisting  on  the 
divine  jealousy  which  hates  and  punishes  pride  and  self-satisfaction 
in  mortal  man,  and  virtually  maintaining  that  happiness  is  a  state 
whicli  cannot  be  predicated  of  anyone  before  his  earthly  life  has 
reached  its  close. 

Tlie  return  of  Solon  to  Athens  was  not  to  be  followed  by  new 
reforms  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  The  tide  had  turned. 
Usurpation  ^"  ^^^^  struggle  whicli  ensued  Solon,  it  is  said,  foresaw 
of  PeiHi«-  that  l^eisistratos  nnist  be  tlic  conqueror  ;  but  he  strove 
death'of  in  vaiu  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  combine  against  the 
Solon.  tyranny   with   which  they   were    threatened.     To    no 

purpose  he  stood  in  liis  armor  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  ho 
<-<)uld  but  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  lie  had  done  his 
duty,  and  reply  to  those  who  asked  on  what  he  relied  to  save  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies, '  On  my  old  age.'  Peisis- 
tratos,  as  the  story  goes,  did  him  no  luirm  ;  and  the  man  who  had 
done  more  than  any  who  had  gone  before  him  to  make  his  country 
free  died  in  peace,  full  of  years  and  with  a  fame  which  is  the 
1>UTCT  for  the  unselfishness  which  refused  to  employ  for  his  own 
exaltiition  opportunities  greater  than  any  which  fell  to  the  lot  even 
of  Peisistrato.-.  himself. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    TYRANNY    OK    TIIK     f'EISISTRATIDAI. 

The  8UCCC88  of  PeisiHtratos  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
'low  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  at  Athens.  The  [leoph^, 
sif,'.v  LTowth  which  a  few  generations  later  appears  in  the  satin;  of 
riC  the  comic  poet  under  the  guise  of  the  rude  an<l  in- 
nt.\tii<ri-.  trartable  old  nian  <>f  th(;  Pnyx,  now  show  themselves 
apt  diH*;iplcHin  that  school  of  indifT'Tcnee  which  S(»lon  had  branded 

•  Herod.  I  30.  Plui.^^.  20.  Ix-win,  (Jredihility  of  IC.U.II.  ii.5;j2.  t  Hcij. 
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as  tlie  worst  of  civil  crimes;  and  the   man  who  has  crushed  his 
rivals  may  count  on  their  passive  acquiescence  under  his  sway. 

In  this  instance  the   successful  plotter  was   supported  by  the 
faction  (if  such  it  was)  of  the  llyperakrians  or  men  of    seizure  of 
tlie  hills,  whose  part   he  professed  to  take.     As  their   ^^*;.'\'^^i;  . 

1  -I  1    ,•/•  X      i-    II  1  poli^byPei- 

champion,  he  avowed  (it   we   are   to  lollow  the   story    sistratos. 

of  llerodotos)  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  from  the  .^S^.^*  ^^ 
hands  of  his  enemies  who  had  fallen  upon  liini  in  the  ^\intrv. 
Hastening  to  Athens,  lie  pointed  to  the  wounds,  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  himself  and  on  his  mules,  as  attesting  the  truth  of  his 
tale,  and  prayed  the  people  to  grant  him  a  body-guard  to  protect 
him  against  the  weapons  of  the  rival  factions.  The  club-bearers 
by  whom  he  was  now  attended  may  soon  liave  become  spear- 
bearers  ;  but  in  any  case  the  disguise  was  thrown  off  when  with 
their  help  Peisistratos  seized  the  Akropolis,  and  Megakles  with 
the  Alkmaionids  fled  from  the  city.  ■, 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  derails,  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  general  statement  of  llerodotos  that,  having  thus 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  Peisistratos  ruled  character  of 
wisely  and  well,  without  introducinsf  a  sini'le  consti-  |ii«'.'dinim!<- 
tutional  change.  >V  ith  sound  mstmct  he  perceived  Pebihirato«». 
that  the  Solonian  forms  were  sufficiently  oligarchic  in  spirit  to 
suit  liis  purposes  :  and  Athens,  although  in  the  power  of  a  despot, 
liad  the  benefit  of  a  despotism  lightened  as  it  had  been  lightened 
in  no  other  Hellenic  city.  Put  although  the  praise  of  llerodotos 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  Thucydides,^  who  asserts  that  with  no 
direct  impost  beyond  an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent.  Peisistratos 
and  his  successors  found  means  to  carrv  on  wars,  to  pav  the  cost  of 
siicrificcs,  and  to  embellish  the  city,  their  wisdom  and  their  other 
qualities  failed  to  make  the  course  of  their  despotism  run  smoothly. 

The  first  disaster,  we  are  told,  was  not  long  in   coming.     They 
owed  their  power  to  the  divisions  among  the  people,  and  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Pediaian  and  Paralian  factions,  in  other   Expuhion 
words,  of  the  men  belonirinij  to  the  plains  and  the  sea-  f.     ^^'J*\?^ 

r    11  '^  1         1     •  I   •  T^         tion  of  Pei- 

coast,  was  at  once  lollowetl  by  their  expulsion.  iJut  awtratoB. 
this  success  ser\'ed  only  to  renew  and  wlut  the  strife  of  these 
parties,  and  Megakles,  as  the  head  of  the  I'aralians,  offered  to  restore 
tlie  exiled  tyrant  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Alkmaionid  chief.  The  terms  were  a('<epted  ;  and 
to  insure  the  Jissent  and  favor  of  the  people,  the  conspirators,  it  is 
said,  obtained  the  ser\ices  of  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  the 
Paionian  tribe,  whom  they  placed  in  full  armor  »>n  a  chariot,  and 
then  made  pnx'lamation  to  the  citizens  that  they  should  welcome 
Peisistratos  whom  Athene  herself  w:is  bringing  to  her  own  Akro- 

'  Herod,  i.  5U.  '  vi.  54. 
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polls,  llasteninjj^  to  the  scene,  they  saw  a  majestic  woman  about 
six  feet  hiijh,  and  taking  lier  at  once  to  be  the  virgin  goddess,  gave 
iier  worship  and  received  the  despot.' 

But  the  curse  which  rested  on  the  house  of  Megakles  cast  its 
dark  shadow  on  the  mind  of  Peisistratos,  who  resolved  that  the 

c  ^  «^  ,  marriajxe  to  which  he  had  consented  sliould  be  a 
Second  ei.-  t^  iit  p      ^  -       -i     - 

ptilMon  of  barren  one ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  design  led 
Kisieiratos.  f.^^thwith  to  the  reconciliation  of  Megakles  with  Ly- 
kcnirgos,  the  head  of  the  so-called  Pediaiaii  faction,  and  to  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  who,  it  is  said,  spent  the  next  ten 
years  chieiiy  in  the  Euboian  Eretria,'^  aiding  Lygdaniis  to  establish 
his  despotism  in  Naxos,  and  in  some  way  or  other  helping  Thebes 
and  other  cities. 

Tlie  story  of  his  restoration  implies  a  singular  indifference  and 
inactivity  on  tlie  part  of  the  Athenians.  The  invader  occupied 
Final  re-  Marathon  w  ithout  opposition  ;  and  when  on  his  mov- 
the™eiS-^'  iiig  from  that  place  the  Athenians  advanced  against 
Btratidai.  him,  thev  allowed  him  to  fall  upon  them  while  some 
were  dicing  and  others  sleeping  after  their  morning  meal.  The 
sons  of  the  tvrant  rode  towards  Athens,  and  telling  the  citizens 
what  had  happened,  bade  them  go  liome.  The  order  was  placidly 
obeyed,  and  for  the  third  time  Peisistratos  was  master  of  the 
Akropolis.  He  was  resolved  that  tliis  time  no  room  should  be  left 
for  the  combinations  which  liad  twice  driven  him  away.  Me- 
gakles with  his  adherents  left  the  country  :  the  rest  who  had 
ventured  to  oppose  him  were  compelled  tt)  give  hostages  in  the 
persons  of  their  children  whom  Peisistratos  placed  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  Lygdamis  at  Naxos ;  and  the  new  rule  was  finally 
established  bv  a  large  force  of  Thrakian  mercenaries. 

P'or  iV'isistratos  himself  there  were  to  ])e  no  more  alternations 
of  disaster  and  success.  lie  died  tyrant  of  Athens,  three  and 
.•i27Bc  (?)  thirty  yeai-s,  it  is  said,  after  the  time  of  his  first  iisur- 
Duauii  of  pation.  His  sons,  llippias  and  llipparchos,  followed, 
andTraime-  '   wc  are  told,  the  examples  of  sobriety  and   moderation 

?or*"ofhTH  ^^'^  ^*y  ^^'^'"'  f'^^J'*-'''-  J^"^  ^'"-''''  political  foresight 
houfc.  failed  to  guard  them  against  dangers  arising  from 
tlieir  pleasant  vices;  aiul  nipi)archos   in  an  evil  hour  sought  to 

'  This  woman,  who  JH  railed  Phvr-.  Jinion  of  th<;  two  fuctions   liad  at 

is  Baid  to  hav«  Iwcome  tlie  wife  (jf  onco  brou'jht  about  Uiobunishnient 

Hipinrchofl.     Tin;  contrnipt  with  of  the  dcsp<Jt,  nothin^r  moro  than 

wliidi    llfTfxlotw   Hti^naliBCH  the  thf^  adhesion    of  ono   of  them   to 

iillineBHof  tho  AllnnianHfor  bcinjf  Pci^-istratos    would    bo   needed   to 

tiifm    fhij'<Hl    HCi-xuH   to    iinjily    tin;  acrotnpliHli  his  restoration. 

(.                 f,f  a  general  unln^lief  thai  The  presence  of  PeipiHtnitoH  in 

,,,               aionH  fif  the  f£(xlH  could  Naxo8  for  the  purpose!  of  lielpin>^ 

any  lonjfer  lake  place.     If  we  look  liy^rciamia  isasHerted  by  IlenxlotOB, 

to  the  narrative,  the  Btrata^em  cer-  i.  04. 
tainly  eeemH  Buin-rfluouB.     If  the 
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torm  a  shameful  intimacy  with  the  l)eaiilifiil  llannodios.  Byway 
of  revenge  his  paramour  .vrislogeiton  witli  a  few  partisans  deter- 
mined to  await  tiie  greater  Panathenaic  festival,  being  sure  that.on 
seeing  the  blow  striic!;  the  main  body  of  Ihc  citizens  would  hasten 
to  join  them.  When  the  day  came  and  the  conspirators  drew  near 
to  their  work,  they  were  astonished  to  see  one  of  their  number 
tiilking  familiarly  with  Ilippias,  and  then,  supposing  that  tliL-ir  de- 
sign was  betrayed,  determined  that  at  least  the  man  who  had  in- 
jured them  sliould  die.  Tiiey  found  Hipparchos  near  the  temple  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  and  there  they  killel  him.  Aristogeiton 
for  the  moment  escaped;  but  Ilarmodios  was  slain  on  the  spot  by 
the  guards  of  the  murdered  man.  Tidings  of  the  disaster  were 
soon  brought  to  Ilippias,  wh.)  was  at  the  Kerameikos.  With  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  simply  commanded  the  hoplites  who  with 
shields  and  spears  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  go  to  a  certain  spot.  The  command  was  obeyed 
under  the  notion  that  their  general  had  something  to  say  to  them; 
and  the  arms  being  seized  by  the  mercenaries,  all  citizens  found 
with  daggers  were  set  aside  as  sharing  in  the  conspiracv. 

The  death  of  Hipparchos  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it 
warned  Ilippias  that  yet  more  disasters  might  be  in  store  for  him 

and  that  he  would  do  well  to  provide  betimes  airainst   „  ,. 

1  -11  TT-1--  11^  Policy  and 

the  evil  day.      llis  decisioq   Jed  to  momentous  eonse-   plans  of 

<pienees  in  the  history  of   Athens   and  of  the  world  ;    "'PP'**"*- 

and   the   great   struggle    between  Asiatic   despotism  and  western 

freedom  was  at  the  least  hastened    by  his  policy.      I  lis   thoughts 

turned  to  the  Persian  king  whose  power  after  the  fall  of  the  Ly- 

dian  monnrchy  had  been  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ilellespon- 

tos,  and  to  whom   the    Athenian    settlement  at  Sigeion   had  thus 

become  tributary.      Hi[)poklos,  the  tyrant   of   Lampsakos,  w;is  at 

this  tim3  in  high  favor  with   the   Persian   king;  and   though  an 

Athenia!!  nuLrht  look  down   n|)on  a  Lampsakene,'  llippijis   gladly 

gave  his  daughtc^r  Archedike  in  marriage  to  Aiantides,  the  s«mi  of 

Hippoklos.     Ill  Sigeion  then  he  thought  that  he  might  have  a  safe 

refuge,  atid  in  the  Lampsakene  despot  he  foiin«l  a  friend  thnnigh 

wh'>ni  he  gained  personal  access  to  the  IVrsian  kini£. 

While    Ilippias  was  thus    guarding    himself    against    pt)ssiblc 

disisters,  the    intrigues  of  tin;  Alkmaionidai  were    pre-    ...  , 

I  r  1  1   •  111111      Intriuni.'H  of 

paring  llio  way   for  the  expulsion    which   he  dieadcil.    thi*  Aik- 

About  five  and   thirty   years  before  the  marriage  of   Joi'lllliover- 
Archedike  the  temple  o,"   Dclphoi    had   been  burnt  bv    thn.wof 

•  1       .  1   . 1         »  11  •      .  .  -11  •       "i     nil>l»i«m. 

accident;   and  the  Ampliiktyonic  (  «>uneil   determined 

that  it  should  be  restored  at  tlic  cost  of  three  hundred  talents,  about 

'  TliiH  is  prohnbly  tho  intuiniiif^  of  tho  words  'kdy\vfuo^  itv  AautltoKt/iifi. 
Tbuc.  vi.  ni). 
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115,000/.  of  our  money,  one  fourth  porlicn  of  this  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  Delphians  tlieinselves.^  AVheu  at  length  the  money 
was  ixathered  toi>vlher,  the  vVlkniaionidai  took  the  contriict  for 
carryintj  out  the  designs  of  the  Corinthian  Spintharos  ;  but  I  hey 
executed  the  work  with  greater  sumptuousness  than  the  contract 
specitied,  and  the  frc»nt  of  the  new  temple  instead  of  being  built 
with  common  tufa  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  Parian  marble. 
The  Alkmaionidai  liad  thus  won  for  themselves  a  lasting  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Delphians,  which  according  to  Ilerodotos  was 
heightened  by  further  gifts  bestowed  on  the  condition  that  to  all 
Spartans  who  might  consult  the  oracle  the  answer  should  be  re- 
turned by  the  Pythia  or  priestess,  '  Athens  must  be  set  free.'  '^ 
Wearied  out  by  the  repetition  of  this  command,  the  Spartans, 
doing  violence  to  their  own  inclinations  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
bidding,  sent  Anchimolios  by  sea  with  an  army  which  landed  at 
Phaleron.  But  llippias  had  been  forewarned.  With  the  help  of 
a  thousand  Thessalian  horsemen  under  their  chief  Kineas  he  ut- 
terly defeated  the  Spartans  on  the  Phalerian  plain,  and  Anchimo- 
lios found  a  grave  on  Athenian  soil. 

The  attempt  was,  however,  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  under  the 
Spartim  king  Kleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  who  invaded 
Final  ex  Attica  by  land,  and,  advancing  to  Athens,  shut  up 
thePe"sr/  IlippiJis  ^vithin  the  Pelasgic  wall.  But  he  had  no  idea 
stratidai.  of  a  pernaancut  blockade,  and  the  besieged  w-ere  well 
provided  with  food.  A  few  days  more  would  luive  seen  the 
<leparture  of  the  Spartan  force,  when  an  accident  brought  the 
matter  to  an  issue.  The  children  of  llippias  were  taken  in  the 
attempt  to  smuggle  them  out  of  the  country.  The  tables  were 
etfectually  turned,  and  ior  the  recovery  of  his  children  llippias 
agreed  to  leave  Attica  within  five  days.  Tims,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  tyranny  of  Peisis- 
tratos,  the  last  despot  of  his  house  betook  himself  to  the  refuge 
which  he  had  prepared  on  the  banks  of  the   Scaman- 

510  B  c  1       r 

dros  ;  and  a  pillar  on  the  Akro{)olis  set  forth  for  the 
execration  of  future  ages  the  evil  deeds  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
names  of  all  its  members. 

'Of  course,  out  of  nioneyB  re-    sources  could  not  possibly  have  fur 
ceived  Iroiii   pilgrims.     Tin;  littlo     nislied  nearly  oO.OOO^, 
6'>\vii  of  0<;lplioi  out  of  its  own  nj-        '  Hjirod,  v.  02. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    REFORMS    OF    KLEISTHENKS. 

The  outward  forms  of  the  Solonian  constitution  underisrcnt,  we 
are  told,  little  or  no  change  under  the  dynasty  of  Peisistratos.  By 
that  constitution  a  sliock  had  been  given  to  the  re-  oligarchical 
liiT'ious  sentiment  which  invested  the  Eunatridai  with  t-knients 
an  incommunicable  dignity.  J3y  his  timocratic  classi-  Ionian  con- 
fication  Solon  made  property  the  title  to  Athenian  st't"^*^"- 
citizenship  and  insured  to  the  poorest  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
Ekklesia,  which  elected  the  Archons  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Probouleutic  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  which  reviewed 
the  administration  of  the  magistrates  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
office.  But  he  had  not  interfered  with  the  religious  constitution 
of  the  tribes,  phratriai,  and  houses  ;  and  while  none  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tirst  and  richest  class  of  citizens  were  eligible  for  the 
archonship,  even  the  richest  had  no  further  political  privileges 
than  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  poorest  class,  unless  thev  were 
also  members  of  a  tribe.  Hence  the  Archonship,  the  ]*robouleutic 
Senate,  and  the  Court  of  Areiopagos  were  still  confined  to  the 
sacred  oligarchy  of  the  ancient  houses.  All  that  the  main  body 
of  the  people  had  to  do  was  to  elect  the  archons  and  the  senate 
from  the  members  of  the  patrician  tribes,  and  exercise  a  feeble 
judicial  power  on  magistrates  going  out  of  otlice. 

With  the  expulsion  of  Uippias  the  Solonian  laws,  nominallv  at 
least,  resumed  their  force.      But  the  first  fact  which  comes  before 
us  is  a  renewal  of  the  strife  which  it  was  the  object  of   R^n.^^ai ,)f 
the  Solonian  constitution  to  put  down, — the  contend-   fjiciicMm 

..  1       •  .1  4   II  •  •    1     T'l     •     *1  1  llfttTtho  full 

mg  parties  heing  the  AlkmaionKl  Kleistlienes,  who  w;ls  ofUippiaii. 
popularly  credited  with  the  corruption  of  the  Delphian  ^•^^^^^ 
priestess,  and  Isagoras  the  son  of  Tisandros,  a  member  of  a  noble 
house,  who  now  appears  on  the  j)olitical  stage  for  the  first  time. 
The  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  them  are  not  specified  ;  but 
when  we  read  that  the  defeated  Kleistlienes  took  the  pcoj)lo  into 
partnership,'  or  ratlu;r  made  common  cause  with  the  I>e?Mos,  and 
that  his  first  act  was  to  substitute  new  tribes  in  place  of  the  old, 
we  feel  that  the  contest  went  to  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  and  government.  Fronj  Hcrodotos  we  learn  only  that  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  ancient  tribes,  and  for  four  substituted 
ten,  each  tribe  having  its  own  Phylarchos  or  chief,  ami  e;M;h  Iribc 
being  subdivided  into  ten  Dcmoi  or  cantons.     Yet   the  new  chis- 

'  Herod,   v.  06. 
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sification  must  have  involved  a  new  principle  ;  or  else  the  oppo- 
sition hotwoon  Kleisthenes  and  Isagoras  could  never  have  assumed 
formidable  })roportions. 

But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  accounts  which  we  liave 
received  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  the  fourth  class  contained 
Need  of  a  practically  not  only  all  those  whose  annual  income 
fication'of"  ^^^^  ^^^^^'"^  ^^  200  drachmas,  but  all  (no  matter  what 
citizeus.  their  wealth)  who  were  not  members  of  pliratriai  or 
tribes.  To  such  men  wealth,  while  it  added  to  their  civil  bur- 
dens, brought  no  political  privileges  ;  and  the  influx  of  strangers, 
allured  by  Athenian  connnerce,  was  constantly  increasing  the 
numbers  of  a  class  which  already  contained  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  population.  Many  of  these  men  would  be  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  in  the  land  ;  and  the  discontent 
with  which  they  would  regard  their  exclusion  from  all  civil  offices 
would  be  a  serious  and  growing  danger  to  the  state.  Nor  could 
Kleisthenes  fail  to  see  that  if  he  wished  to  put  out  a  lire  which 
was  always  more  than  smouldering  and  might  at  any  time  burst 
into  furious  flame,  he  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  religious  orga- 
nisation which  rendered  all  true  political  growth  impossible. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  to  do  away  with  the  religious  tribes 
as  political  units,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  larger  number  of 
new  tribes  divided  into  cantons  taking  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Athenian  citizens ;  and  into  this  body  Kleisthenes,  according  to 
the  express  statement  of  Aristotle,'  introduced  matiy  resident 
aliens  and  pcrliaps  slaves. 

Such  a  change,  although  it  miglit,  as  the  Kleisthenean  proposal 
did,  leave  the  houses  and  phratries  untouclied  as  religions  societies 
Tiii»«  claHPi-  founded  on  an  exclusive  worship,  would  be  regarded 
fication  the  |jy  thc  conservative  Eupatrid  as  virtually  a  death- 
evince  of  the     ,  f  ^         ,  1  1    /•    .^i  x--    il  •  •  1    J   J 

opi><)>.ition  of  blow  to  the  old  faith.  TSothing  more  is  needed  to  ex- 
lHagora«.  plain  the  veliement  opposition  of  Lsagoras  ;  nor  can  we 
well  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  proposal  of  this  cliange 
which  roused  liis  antagonism,  and  that  it  was  not  thc  rivalry  of 
Isjigonis  whi(;h  led  Kleisthenes  to  promulgate  his  scheme  as  a  new 
method  of  winning  popularity.  The  struggle  at  Atliens  is  re- 
flected in  tlic  strife  between  the   plebeians  and  the   patricians  of 

'  Polit.  iii.  2,  3.     The  number  of  case,  it  is  inipossiblt!  lo  buv.    Citi- 

fifroiKoi,  OT   permanently    residont  /«!nHliip  could  at  any  time  bo  ^nint- 

forc-i^'nfTH    (panHint;    Htran;(erH   or  od  by  a  public  vot«5  of  the  ])e()pl(i ; 

travel lerH  n«;ver    lx)re  this    nam*;),  but  ovcii  without  tliisvot*',  wealthy 

waH  vory  larjfo  at  AlhonH.    Ofth«!se  non-frcciimM.  Mr.   (hoto   muarlvs, 

foreijjnurH  many  became  Athenian  mi<;ht    i)urchaH(;   admisHJon    upon 

ciii%<;nH,  many  did  not.      What  d<!  the  t>-</\h\cv  of  nonur  i)oor  Demos, 

temiininjr  circuiMhtuuco  may  have;  probi'bly  by   means  of  a  fictitious 

brought  abiiut  thc  reBult  in  each  adoi>ti(.ii.      //i-f.  <ir.  iv.  180. 
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Rome,  and  a2:ain  hetween  the  great  families  of  the  German  and 
Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  guilds  which  grew  up 
around  them. 

While  the  principle  which  avoided  all  unnecessary  interference 
with  existin*''  forms  left  a  nominal  existence  to  the  Trittves  and 
Naukrariai,  the  Probouleutic  council  of  Four  Hundred  rpj,g (.^Q^gy 
underwent  more  important  changes.  Tothat  asscmhly  of  the  Five 
only  those  citizens  were  eligible  who  belonged  to  the  ""  ""*"'  ' 
first  class  and  were  members  of  one  of  the  four  tribes,  which  had 
each  a  hundred  representiitives  in  the  Senate.  In  tlie  new  council 
of  Five  Hundred,  to  which  all  citizens  were  eligible,  each  of  the 
ten  new  tribes  wjis  represented  by  tifty  senators,  who  seem  now 
to  have  been  elected  by  lot. 

By  the  definition  of  Aristotle  those  only  can  be  rightly  called 
citizens,  who  exercise  in  their  own  persons  a  judicial  as  well  as  a 
Ici^islative  power ;'  and  this  judicial  authority  was  _.  jj  ,.  • 
ext<3ndcd  to  all  the  citizens  by  the  constitution  of  the  and  the 
lleliaia,  in  which,  as  we  find  it  in  the  days  of  Perikles,  i^'^^^ai. 
GOOO  persons  called  Dikastai  or  jurymen,  aV>ove  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  were  elected  annually  by  lot  in  the  proportion  of  600  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  1000  of  these  being  reser\ed  to  fill  vacan- 
cies caused  by  death  or  absence  among  the  remaining  5000  who 
wore  subdivided  into  ten  decuries  of  500  each.  To  each  man  was 
given  a  ticket  bearing  a  letter  denoting  the  pannel  to  which  he 
was  assigned,  while  the  distribution  of  the  causes  to  be  tried  bv 
the  decuries  was  left  to  the  Thesmotliet;ii  or  six  inferior  archons. 
Thus  no  juryman  knew  until  the  time  of  trial,  in  what  court  or 
under  what  magistrate  he  might  bo  called  upon  to  sit ;  and  in  his 
iijiiorancc  lay  the  best  guarantee  that  he  would  approach  without 
pH'judice  the  cause  which  he  was  pledged  by  his  solemn  oath  to 
determine  with  strict  justice  and  truth.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
function  each  decury  was  regarded  as  the  ('olle<tive  state,  and  like 
the  whole  body  of  Six  Thousan<l  was  called  the  lleliaia.  Thus 
each  decision  was  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  from  it  tliere 
was  no  appeal. 

liut  the  constitution  which  intrusted  to  the  archons  the  assign- 
ment of  the  causes  to  the  several  I)ika8teria,  or  jury-  The 
courts,  insured   the  downfall   of   their  ancient  power,   ■^"■cix^n"- 
The  experience  of  these  courts  furnished  a  high  legal  education  to 

*  Polit.  iii.  1,  (J.     In  the  republic  dwd   assiffn  to  the   city  an   exact 

of  Andorrt^  Aristotle  would  find  nil  limit  <>f  huuiImts  ;    ))Ut  Im  n.<*'*«'rt8 

tliatJH  needed  to  oiiistitutc  uPoHh  ;  di8tinctly  that  the  limit  of  a  Stalft- 

tlit^  idea  of  a  parliament  liko  that  or  PoHh  Ih  pa88e<i  if  it  liasn  ])opula- 

of  (treat  Britain  would  to  hini  have  ti<ni  which   would  be  lar  less  titan 

apjM'ared  to  involve  im|irnctioable  that  of    Hiniiin^^ham.      J'Jtfi.    Xik. 

complicationa.     lie   could    nttt  in  ix.  10. 
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the  Athenian  citizens,  and  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  became 
for  tliein  inoie  and  more  a  necessary  constituent  of  their  civil  li- 
bei1y,  while  the  functions  of  the  archon  became  more  and  more 
subordinate  to  those  of  tlie  Ileliaia.  Accordingly  in  the  time  of 
Perikles  we  find  the  Dikastai  in  receipt  of  a  certain  fixed,  though 
small,  payment  for  their  services,  while  tlie  archons  are  amongst 
the  officers  who  are  chosen  by  lot.  Under  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion which  admitted  to  the  archonship  none  but  members  of  tribes 
wlio  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  class,  sucli  a  mode  of  appointment 
would  liave  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Eu})atridai  than 
election  by  the  P^kklesia  in  which  the  poorest  had  their  vote, 
though  they  could  not  be  elected  themselves.  But  when  all  offices 
of  stiite  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  it 
wjus  clear  that  selection  by  lot  could  be  applied  to  those  offices 
only  which  needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  filled  them  nothing 
more  than  the  conanon  lionesty  and  average  ability  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens. This  method,  which  had  value  for  the  poor  as  giving  them  a 
cbancc  of  obtaining  offices  to  which  they  were  legally  eligible,  was 
never  applied  to  the  appointment  of  the  Strategoi  or  generals, 
who  were  always  chosen  by  show  of  hands  of  the  people  in  the 
Ekklesia.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was  applied  to  the  selection  of 
arclions  show  s  how  completely  the  relative  positions  of  the  Strate- 
goi and  the  archon  Polemarchos  had  been  reversed  since  the 
days  when  Miltiades  ap})lied  to  Kallimachos  to  decide  in  favor  of 
battle  on  the  fi<ld  of  ^larathon,'  and  further  ])roves  that  their  an- 
cient powers  ha<l  been  cut  down  to  the  scantiest  measure,  as  they 
could  not  fail  to  be,  when  the  Dikastai  had  incroached  on  their 
judicial  fuix^tions  on  the  one  side  and  the  Strategoi  had  taken 
their  place  as  military  leaders  on  the  other. 

The  law  which  made  all  citizens  eligible  to  the  archonship 
dealt  the  deathl>l')w  to  the  predominance  of  the  Areiopagos.  l>y 
The  Conrt  of  "the  Solonian  constitution  this  court  remained  strictly 
Arciopatros.  oligarchical,  while  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidai  the  archons  by  whom  its  numbers  were  recruited  were 
necessarily  mere  creatures  of  the  tyrant ;  ami  so  long  as  only  the 
wealthy  members  of  tribes  could  be  elected  to  the  office,  the 
Areiopagos  would   continue   to  be  the   bulwark  and  garrison  of 

'  It   is  true  that  IIf?nKlotoH,  vi.  400  B.C.  the  political  conditions  of 

100,    speaks    of    Knllimachos    as  Athens  in  his  own  day. 
Iiavinj?  be«n  choB<;ii  l^y  lot :  but  if        Dr.    CurtiiiH   (Hint.   Or.    i.    478, 

it  B*"f!niH  irnpossibb;  to  Ijeliovo  that  trans.)  bolds  that  tlu;  RHScrtion  of 

th«!  Stratf^oi  wi-n;  elertod,  as  they  IIcrodotoH  ii.nst  ho  ronrlnsivr  as  to 

always  wf^rf,  wliilo  tho  I*ol«niar-  tin*  fact.     It  would  ])o  so  if  Ibrodo- 

r\\(m,  at  a  time  wImti  liis  fnnrtionH  trm  liad  Ix'cn  Hjx'akini^  of  a  tini«-  lor 

wc;r#;  t1i(;  sariu^  as  tlieirH,  was  lak»'n  which  in;  had  i)efor(!  him  a  writtou 

l»y  lot,  it  would  follow  that  the  his  contemporary  history, 
torian  has  transferrod  to  the  year 
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oligarchy.  This  character  it  retained  at  the  time  wlien  Perikle.s 
and  Epliialtes  carried  their  measures  of  reform  :  Imt  wlieu  its 
8eat.s  began  to  be  filled  witli  archons  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot, 
the  safeijaards  of  its  ancient  dignity  were  taken  awav,  and  it 
gradually  became  merely  a  respectable  assembly  of  avenige  Athe- 
nian citft:ens. 

If  these  various  reforms  raised  an  effectual  barrier   ao^ainst  the 
abuse  of  political  power  whether  by  the  tribes  or  the  demoi,  there 
remained   a  more   formidable   danger  from  the  over- 
weening  influence   which   might  be   exercised  by  un-     ^        ™' 
scrupulous  individual  citizens.     It  was  true  that  the  Kleistlienean 
constitution  could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  main  body  of  the  people 
a  political   education  which  should   build   up   in   them  a  strong 
reverence  for  the  principle  of  law  :  but  there  were  many  in  whom 
this  moral  sen.sc  liad  not  been  formed.     The  aliens,  or  slaves  (if 
any  such  there  were)  who  liad  been  admitted  to  citizenship,   and 
the  citizens  generally  of  the  poorest  class  who  had  been  declared 
eligible  to  high  offices,  would  find  their  interest  in  the  new  order 
of  things  ;  but  the  changes  welcomed  by  them  W(>uld  rouse  no  feel- 
ing  but  tho.sc  of   indignation  and  hatred   in  the   minds  of   the 
genuine  Eupatrid  oligarchs.     For  such  men  there   would   be  an 
almost   irresistible   temptation   to   subvert  the   constitution  from 
wliich  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  constant  incroachments  on 
their  ancient  privileges ;  and  if  one  like  Peisistratos  or   Isagoras 
should  give  the  signal  for  strife,  the  state  could  look  to  the  people 
alone  to  maintain  the  law.     In  other  words,  the  onlv  way  to  peace 
and  order  would  lie  through  civil  war,  in   which  there  would  be 
everything  to  encourage  the  oligarch,  and  very   little  to   inspirit 
their   opponents.     The   difficulty    wjus  met  by  an   appeal  to  that 
sense  of  the  s-ovoreign  authority  of  the  {)eople  which  was  soon  to 
make  Athens  pre-eminent  alike  among  all  Hellenic  and  noji-Hellen- 
icstites;  and  it  was  left  to  the  citizens  to  decide,  once  perhaps  in 
each  ye.ar,  by  their  secret  and  irresponsible  vote,  whether  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  community  one  of  the  citizens  should  go  for  a 
definite  period  of  years  into  an  exile  which  involved  neither  loss  of 
})r(jperty  nor  civil    infamy,      lint   against   the   abuse  even  of  this 
power  the  most  jealous  precautions  were  taken.     No  one  could  be 
sent  into  exile,  uidess  at  the  least   0000  votes,  or   in   other  words 
the  votes  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  were  given 
against  him  ;  and  it  was  expressly  provided  by  the  Klei.sthenean 
constitution  that  .•i[)art  from  this  secret  vote  of  GOOO  citizens   no 
law  should  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  unless   tliat  same 
law  were  made  against  all  Athenian  citizen.s.     The  rcMult  might 
be  that  a  less  number  than  Oooo  votes  demanded  the  banisliment 
of  an  indefinite  nuMiber  of  citizens,  and  in  this  ca.se  the  ceremony 
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went  for  iioUninr.  If,  however,  more  than  GOOO  votes  were  given 
njjjainst  anv  man,  lie  received  warning  to  quit  Athens  within  ten 
tlays  ;  but  lie  departed  withont  civil  disgrace  and  without  losing 
any  portion  of  his  pro})erty.  Thus  without  bloodslied  and  withont 
strife  the  state  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  a  man  who  might 
be  tempted  to  upset  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  and  this  relief  was 
obtained  bv  a  mode  which  left  no  room  for  the  indulgence  of  per- 
sonal ill-will.  On  the  whole,  the  Athenians  had  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  of  a  device  wliich  had  wrought  far  more  good  than  liarm, 
and  which  at  the  cost  of  the  least  possible  liardship  to  the  banished 
men  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  feuds  and  intrigues  which 
had  led  to  the  despotism  of  former  days.  No  shame  can  attacli 
to  a  practice  certainly  less  harsh  than  that  which  banishes  pretond- 
cre  from  the  countries  Avhose  crowns  they  claim,  and  which  was 
so  far  from  beinc:  the  necessary  fruit  of  democratic  suspicions  and 
jealousies  that  it  fell  into  disuse  just  when  the  government  of 
Athens  was  most  thoroughly  democrutical. 

It  was  this  constitution  with  its  free-spoken  P^kklesia,  its  per- 
manent Proboulentic  senate,  and  its  new  military  organisation, 
Expulsion  which  Isagoras  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
J.n^.|JJ^^^™  of  overtlirow.  His  oligarchical  instinct  left  him  in  no 
B.C.  5oy.  ^  doubt  that,  unless  the  impulse  given  by  freedom  of 
speech  and  by  admitting  to  public  ofKces  all  but  tho  poorest  class 
of  citizens  were  speedily  cliecked,  the  result  would  assuredly  be 
the  growth  of  a  ])Opular  sentiment,  which  would  make  the  revival 
of  Eupatrid  ascendancy  a  mere  dream.  Feeling  that  his  resources 
at  Athens  were  inadequate  to  the  task,  he  appealed  to  his  friend 
tlie  Sjiartan  king  Kleoinenes,  wlio  availed  himself  of  the  old  re- 
ligious terrors  inspired  by  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  Alkmaio- 
nidai  for  the  death  of  Kylonor  his  adherents  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before.  This  terror  was  still  so  great  that  Klcisthenes  with 
many  Athenian  citizens  was  constrained  to  leave  Athens.  After 
hiB  departure  Kleomenes,  having  entered  the  city  with  a  small 
force,  dr<>ve  out  as  being  under  the  old  curse  seven  hundred 
families  whose  names  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Isagoras.  In 
his  next  st(;j)  he  encountered  an  unexpected  opjjosition.  The 
(U)\iu('\\  of  i'ive  Hundred  refused  to  be  dissolved,  and  tin;  Spartan 
kin^'  with  Isagoras  and  ids  adherents  took  refuge  in  the  Akroj)olis. 
lint  he  had  no  means  of  withstanding  a  blockade,  and  on  tlie  third 
dav  ho  agreed  to  leave  the  city  with  his  Spartan  force  'rhe 
departure  of  Kleomenes  was  f«)llow<'d  by  tin;  restoration  of  Kleis- 
thencH  and  the  seven  hundred  eviled  families;  but  impelled  b} 
the  conviction  that  between  Sparta  and  .Athens  there  was  a  deadly 
quarrel,  the  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  anticipate  the  intrigu(5s 
of  ilippias,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Sardeis  to  make  an  indepcn- 
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dent  alliance  with  the  Persian  Kiiijj.  Tlie  envoys  on  heinixa'linit- 
ted  to  the  presence  of  Artapiiernes  were  asked  wlio  they  were  and 
wlicre  thoy  lived,  and  were  tlien  told  that  Dareios  wonld  admit 
them  to  an  alliance  on  their  J{ivin<jj  him  earth  and  water.  T»)  this 
demand  of  absolute  subjection  the  envoys  gave  an  assent  whirji  was 
indignantiv  re[)U<liated  by  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens.' 

But  Kleoinenes  had  n<^t  yet  laid  aside  the  hope  of  punishing 
the  Atlienians.  On  his  retreat  from  the  city  lie  took  the  road 
which  led  him  by  Plataiai,  a  small  l)f»i«)tian  town  Alliance  of 
which  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  |vlu?Atiuns 
Athens  to  the  south  of  the  river  Asopos  on  the  northern  b.c  50!».  co 
slopes  of  Kithairon.  This  town  the  Thebans  claimed  as  tlnir 
latest  colony  ;'^  but  the  IMataians,  who  were  probably  unwilling 
subjects  and  certainly  complained  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  Thebans,  availed  themselves  eagerly  of  the  presence  of  Klco- 
meiies  to  surrender  themselves  and  their  city  on  condition  of  being 
admitted  among  the  allies  of  Sparta.^  For  the  Spartans  lie  felt 
that  the  alliance  had  no  attraction  and  must  be  a  .source  of  annoy- 
ance and  trouble  ;  but  lie  was  not  unwilling  to  suggest  a  step 
which  should  transfer  this  annoyance  to  Athens  and  lead  perhaps 
to  a  series  of  wars  between  that  city  and  the  Theban  confederacy. 
The  distance  of  Sparta  was  alleged  as  a  reason  why  the  Plataians 
should  look  out  for  nearer  allies  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  iianu'd 
as  those  who  were  best  able  to  help  them.  The  counsel  was  fol- 
lowed, and  some  l^latiiians  reaching  Athens  during  a  festival  of 
the  twelve  gods  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  and  made  to  the 
Athenians  the  proposals  which  liad  been  rejected  by  Kleomenes. 
A  praver  thus  urged  wa^  not  to  be  resisted  ;  but  the  anticipations 
of  Kleomenes  were  justitied  by  the  event.  The  alliance  embr«>iled 
Athens  with  Thebes,  and  did  no  good  ultimately  to  Plataiai. 

P'oiled  for  the  time  in  his  efforts,  Kleomenes  was  not  east  down. 
Regarding   the    Kleisthetiean    constitution  ;us  a  personal   insult  to 
himself,  he   was   detennined   that  Isagoras  should  be   Dipcom- 
despot   of   Athens.  "  With    this  view   he   irathered   an    fV'"'"'.. 
army  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesos  and  arranged  with    at  KKuMif. 
the  Boiotians  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Attica.     The   latter  nc- 
cordingly  seized  llysiai  and  Oinoe,  Attic  <antons,   the  one  about 
eight,  the  other  about  twenty  miles   from  PlaUiiai,  while  the  iiumi 
of   the    Euboian    Chalkis    ravaged   other  parts  of  Attica.     The 
pnnisliment  of  these    ijiva<lers   the  Athenians  left  t'l  some  future 
day.      For  the  present  th«'y  marcluMl  to  KK'Usis,  which  Kleomenes 
had  rejyhcil  with  an  army  from  wliich  he  carefully  coneeuled  the 
purp<Ke  (.f  the  camjtaign.     'I'hc  appearance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
possibly   the    titlings   <.f   tin-    P>oiutian    inv.ision  of    Attica  on  the 

'  II<  hmI    vi    70  7::  '  Tlmr    iii    (51  'Thnc  lii    i\H 
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north,  taught  thcin  wlmt  tliis  purpose  was  ;  aud  Kleomenes  found 
tliat  his  opponoiits  >vorc  not  continod  to  the  Kleisthencan  council 
of  Five  Ilundrod.  The  Corinthians,  confessing  tliat  they  had 
come  on  an  unrighteous  errand,  went  home,  followed  by  the  other 
Spartan  king,  Demaratos  the  son  of  Ariston. 

The  Athenians  were  now  free  to  turn  their  arms  against  their 
other  enemies.  They  marched  against  the  Chalkidians  ;  but  as 
^r.  .    .  they  fell  in  with  the  Boiotians  who  were  hastening  to 

of  the  their  aid  at  the  Euripos,  they  attacked   these  fii-^^t,  and 

over  the  "^  having  iullicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat,  crossed  on 
Boiotians  the  samc  day  into  Euboia  and  won  anotlier  great 
t'haikidians.  victory  ovcr  tlic  Clialkidiaus.  The  Clialkidians  were 
B.C.  5C9.  further  punished.  Four  tliousand  Athenian  settlers, 
who  under  the  title  of  Klerouchoi  retained  all  their  rights  as 
citizens,  were  placed  on  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalkidian 
owners  called  llippobotai  or  horse -feeders,  and  served  like  the 
Roman  Coloni.e  as  a  garrison  in  a  conquered  country. 

Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  Athenian  freedom  ;  and  contrast- 
ing this  outburst  of  warlike  activity  with  their  supineness  under 
Warlike  the  factions  of  the  Eupatrids  and  the  despotism  of  tlic 
of\he^  Peisistratidai,  llerodotos  caimot  repress  the  utterance 

Athenians,  of  his  conviction  that  liberty  of  speech  is  a  right  good 
thing,  since  the  Athenians  under  their  tyrants  were  in  war  no 
better  than  any  of  their  neighbors,  but  on  being  rid  of  them  rose 
raj>idly  to  pre-eminence,  the  reason  being  that  forced  service 
for  a  master  took  away  all  their  spirit,  whereas  on  winning  their 
freedom  each  man  made  vigorous  efforts  for  himself.'  This  change 
in  the  Athenian  character  excited  no  feelings  of  ad)niration  in  the 
Tlicbans,  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Aiginctans.  The 
new  energy  of  Athens  is  seen  in  the  continued  maintenance  of  a 
war  with  TJiebcs  and  Ai«iina  at  once.  But  it  was  now  clear  to 
the  Spartan  king  and  to  his  countrymen  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  accjuiescc  in  thepredominaixteof  Sparta  ;  that  if  they  retained 
their  freedom,  the  power  of  Athens  w(mld  srton  become  equal  to 
their  own  ;'  and  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  providing  the  Athe- 
nians with  a  tyrant.  An  invitation  was,  tlnrrefore,  sent  to  irip])ias 
at  Sigeion,  to  attend  a  congress  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  who  were 
fiummoned  to  meet  on  the  arrival  of  the  exiled  despot. 

The  words  in  which  llerodotos  relates  thes(;  facts  show  not 
merely  tliat  Sparta  regarded  herself  as  in  some  sort  the  first  city 
Pr»,'donji-        in  Jlcllas,  but   that   among   the    Hellenic    states   there 

Sparta  in  ^'^^^'  "^^*'  ^  ^*'^^'  ^^'^^**  ^^^''*''  ^'^I><^«cd  to  look  up  to  hcr 
UeUii'.  nn  such,     iler  claim  to  supremacy  is  seen  in  the  com 

plaint  tliat  Atliens  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  the 

'Herod,  v.  78-  ^  Herod,  v.  01 
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recognition  of  this  claim  in  certain  quarters  is  proved  ]>y  the  fact 
tliat  the  men  of  Corinth  and  other  cities  marched  with  Kleomenes 
to  Eleusis  even  thonnrh  they  did  not  know  the  purpose  for  wliicli 
they  had  been  brought  together.  Tiie  Congress  now  summoned 
exliibits  Sparta  still  more  clearly  as  in  some  sort  the  head  of  a 
confcdcnw'y,  able  to  convoke  her  allies  at  will,  yet  not  al>le  to 
dispense  with  the  debates  in  council  which  implied  their  freedom 
to  accept  or  reject  her  plans.  The  assembly  in  which  Ilippi.os 
appeared  to  plead  the  cause  of  despotism  seems  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  formalities  needed  to  maintain  the  self-respecfc  of 
citizens  of  subordinate  but  independent  states. 

The  address  of  the  Spartans  to  the  allies  thus  convoked  w;is 
brief  after  their  fashion  and  to  the  point.  It  candidly  confessed 
their  folly  in  having  been  duped  by  the  Pythia  at  con^^n'ss  of 
Delphoi,  and  in  having  fjiven  over  the  city  of  Athens  2'''<^"-*a' 
to  an  ungrateful  Demos,  which  had  already  made  the  b.c  509. 
Jioiotians  and  Chalkidians  feel  the  sting  of  democracy  and  would 
speedily  make  others  feel  it  also  ;  and  not  less  candidly  it  besought 
the  allies  to  help  them  in  punishing  the  Athenians  and  in  re- 
storing to  llippijis  the  power  which  he  had  lost.  The  reply  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Sosikles  is  an  indignant  con- 
demnation of  this  selfish  and  heartless  policy.  "  Surely  heaven 
and  earth  iive  going  to  change  places,"  he  said,  "  and  fishes  will  live 
on  land,  and  men  in  the  sea,  now  that  you,  Lakedaimonians,  mean 
to  put  down  free  governments  and  to  restore  in  each  city  that 
mo>t  unrighteous  and  most  bloodthirsty  thing, — a  despotism.  If 
you  think  that  a  tyranny  has  a  single  good  feature  to  recommend 
it,  try  it  first  yourselves,  and  then  seek  to  bring  others  to  v<»ur 
opinion  about  it.  But  in  point  of  fact  you  have  n<»t  tried  it,  and 
being  religiously  resolved  that  you  never  will  try  it,  you  seek  t«) 
force  it  upon  others.  Experience  would  have  taught  you  a  more 
wholesome  lesson  :  we  have  had  this  experience,  and  we  liave 
learnt  this  lesson."  This  moral  is  inforced  by  the  strange  stories 
which  Sosikles  goes  on  to  tell  of  Kypselos  and  T\'riaiulros,  the 
memory  of  whose  crimes  made  Corinthians  shudder  ;  and  he  ends 
with  Spartiin  plainness  of  speech  by  confessing  the  wonder  whiejj 
their  invitation  to  Hippins  had  excited  at  Corinth,  and  the  still 
greater  astonishment  with  which  they  now  heard  the  explanation 
of  a  })()Kcy,  in  the  guilt  of  which  the  Corinthians  at  Ie;ist  wer  • 
resolved  that  they  would  not  be  partakers.  The  Spaiian  in  thi> 
debate  <lilTered  from  the  Corinthian  only  in  tlie  clearness  with 
which  he  saw  that  there  was  that  in  .Vthenian  <lemocracy  whieli. 
if  not  repressed,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  oliLrarchical  constitutions 
around  it.  To  this  point  the  < 'oritithian  liad  not  yet  advanced, 
and  he  could  urge  now  as  a  wicred  thing  the  duty  of  not  meddling 
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witli  the  internal  affairs  of  an  autonomous  community.  Li  the 
debates  whicli  preceded  the  outbreak  oi  the  l*elo})onnesiHn  wdv 
the  Corinthian  de})uties  held  a  very  different  lainrua^e.  Their 
eves  had  been  opened  in  the  meantime  to  the  radical  antagonism 
of  the  system  in  which  every  citizen  is  invested  witli  leg'islative 
and  judicial  powers,  and  the  system  in  which  these  powers  are  in 
the  hands  of  an  hereditary  patrician  caste. 

That  the  Corinthians  would  be  brought  to  sec  this  hereafter, 
was  the  gist  of  the  reply  made  by  nipj)ias.  The  time  was  coming, 
Roturn  of  lie  said,  ill  whicli  they  would  lind  the  Athenians  a  thorn 
Hippia-Mto  in  their  side.  For  the  present  his  exhortations  were 
B.C.  sod!  thnnvn  away.  The  allies  protested  unanimously  against 
all  attemi)ts  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  any 
Hellenic  city  ;  and  llippias  went  back  disappointed  to  Sigeion. 
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CIIAITER  I. 

THE    PERSIAN    EMPIRE     UNDER    CYRIS    AND    KAMBV6ES. 

The  Persiiin  kiutr  ^^y  wliuso  aid  Ilippias  hoped  to  recover  his 
lost  power  WHS  lord  of  a  vast  inlieriUince  of  conquest.  With- 
in the  compass  of  a  few  veal's  the  kingdoms  of  the  The  histori- 
Medes,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Egyptians  had  been  ab-  J^dTuonai 
sorbcd  into  the  huge  mass  whose  force  was  soon  to  be  t'yrus. 
j)rccipiUited  on  the  ill-cemented  confederacy  of  the  Hellenic  tribes. 
If  we  follow  the  popular  chronology,  Peisistratos  made  himself 
despot  at  Athens  at  tlie  vorv  time  when  C'vrus  founded      ,_ 

-1  •  -1  1  1  '  1  A      1       -»f     1-  500B.C.  (?) 

this  great  empire  by  the   detliroiu'iiient  of  the  Median 
Astyages.     But  the  figure  of  Cyrus  emerges  only  for  a  time  from 
tlie  clomMand  to  which  the  earliest  and  the  latest  scenes  of  his  life 
l>elong. 

In  tlie  version  of  the  tale  which  Ilerodotos  followed,  he  was 
the  grandson  of  the  Median  king  Astyages,  who,  frightened  by  a 
prophecy  that  his  daughter's  child  will  be  his  ruin,  irhcpton-of 
gives  the  babe  on  its  biilh  to  Ilarpagos  with  orders  Astyafr.s 
that  it  shall  be  forthwith  slain.  By  the  adviee  of  his  **"  •""'' 
wife  Ilarpagos,  instead  of  killing  the  child,  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  w  ho  carries  it  home.  Finding  that 
his  wife  had  just  given  birth  to  a  dead  infant,  the  herdsman  ex- 
poses the  corpse,  and  brings  up  Cyrus  as  his  own  son.  But  his 
high  lineage  cannot  be  hidden.  In  the  village  sports  the  boy  plays 
the  king  so  well  that  a  complaint  is  carried  to  Astyages  ;  and  by  the 
severe  judge  is  found  to  be  the  child  who  had  been  doomed  to  die 
but  who  turns  out  to  be  the  man  born  to  be  king.  Astyages  is 
awe-struck:  but  nevertheless  he  takes  vengeance  on  Ilarpagos  by 
inviting  him  to  a  bainpiet  at  \^hich  he  feasts  on  the  bo<ly  of  his 
own  son,  and  his  fears  are  (piieted  by  the  soothsiiyers  who  tell  him 
that  the  election  of  ('yrus  jls  king  by  the  village  children  has  ful- 
liiled  the  prophecy,  ^a^pat;o^,  however,  is  res«>lve«i  that  there 
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shall  bo  a  second  and  a  more  serious  fiiltilmcnt ;  and  lie  drives 
Cyrus  into  the  rebellion  which  ends  in  the  detlironcuicnt  of  the 
despot.  To  achieve  this  end  Cyrus,  according- to  the  notion  of  a 
historian  who  is  thinking  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  canton, 
convokes  the  I'ersian  tribes,  and  hokls  forth  the  boon  of  freedom, 
in  other  words,  of  inununity  from  taxation,  if  they  will  break  the 
Median  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  The  contrast  of  abancjuet  to 
wliich  they  are  bidden  after  a  day  spent  in  severe  toil  so  weighs 
with  them,  that  they  at  once  throw  in  their  lot  with  Cyrus  and 
present Iv  change  their  state  of  oppression  for  the  more  agreeable 
power  or  oppressing  others.  The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  an  in- 
stitutional legend  accounting  for  the  fiscal  innnunities  of  the  Persian 
clans.  The  former  is  a  myth  which  reappears,  amongst  many  more, 
in  the  tales  of  Oidipous,  Telephos,  I'aris,  Romulus  and  Remus. 

The  Median  dynasty,  wliich  ended  with  Astyages,  began,  it  is 
said,  with  Deiokes.  Of  this  Deiokes  we  are  told,  according  to 
The  story  of  the  notion  which  regarded  all  the  Persians  as  in- 
Dciokcs.  liabitants  of  a  single  townsliip,  that,  aiming  from  the 
first  at  despotism,  he  set  himself  to  administer  justice  amongst  the 
lawless  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  having  at  length 
won  a  high  name  for  impartiality  withdrew  himself  from  them  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  continued  tax  on  his  time. 
The  seven  tribes  or  clans  of  the  Medes  then  met  in  council  and 
resolved  on  making  Deiokes  their  king.  Their  offer  i^  accepted, 
and  Deiokes  at  once  bids  them  build  him  a  palace  with  seven 
concentric  walls,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  centre  becomes 
henceforth  a  cruel  tyrant.  These  s(!ven  walls  liave  been  regarded 
by  some  Jis  having  reference  to  the  seven  Median  tribes :  by 
others  they  arc  supposed  to  signify  the  seven  planets,  the  worship 
of  the  sun  being  denoted  by  the  palace  in  the  centre.'  Deiokes 
in  neither  case  retains  any  historical  character:  and  when  we  see 
that  here  also,  in  the  details  which  do  not  belong  to  the  myth,, 
we  have  simply  an  institutional  legend  describing  generally  the 
origin  of  despotism,  the  credit  of  the  whole  narrative  is  gone. 
Nay,  this  very  origin  of  Ea.stcrn  monarchy  is  described  not  as  it 
would  be  conceived  by  the  Medes,  but  as  it  would  present  itself 
to  Greeks  acquainted  only  with  the  arts  by  which  their  own 
tyrants  had  worked  their  way  U)  power.  The  turbulence  and 
factiousness  of  the  Median  tribes  in  their  small  cantons,  the  rigid 
justice  under  which  Deiokes  masks  the  obj(!ct  steadil3^  aimed  at 
from  the  first,  the  care  which  he  takes,  as  soon  as  the  offer  of  king- 
ship is  ma^le  to  him,  to  build  himself  a  stronghold  and  surround 
his  jx-rson  with  a  ])ody-guard,  arc  all  fciaturcs  which  belong  to  the 
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history  of  Greek  rather  than  of  Oriental  despots.  The  Greek  id'jal 
is  still  further  shown  in  the  ascription  to  Deiokes  of  a  sevcie, 
laborious,  and  impartial  administration  which  probably  no  Asiatic 
government  ever  sought  to  realise.  Thus  of  Deiokes  himself  and  of 
the  incidents  of  his  life  we  know  nothing  ;  and  at  the  utmost  the 
whole  story  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  tradition  indi- 
cating some  change  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Assyrians,  though  whether  this  change  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  or  was  merely  the  revolt  of  some  mountain 
tribes,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  According  to  Herodotos'  Nineveh 
itself  had  undergone  no  disaster,  when  Phraortes,  the  son  of  Dei- 
okes, after  a  reign  of  two  and  twenty  years  met  his  death  before 
its  walls.  His  successor  Kyaxares  sought,  it  is  said,  to  avenge  his 
father  by  again  besieging  Nineveh,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
or  interrupt  the  blockade  owing  to  an  irruption  of  Scythians,  who 
had  chased  the  Kimmerians  out  of  Europe.^ 

It  may  possibly  have  been  bef(jre  this  inroad  that  the  cause  of 
quarrel  arose  between  Kyaxares  the  Median  king  and  Alyattes  the 
father  of  Kroisos.  Ilerodotos  tells  us  that  some  fugi-  gcythian 
tive  Scythians  found  their  way  into  the  Median  terri-  iuvasjionof 
tory,  where  they  were  well  treated  by  the  king  as  long 
as  they  brought  the  tribute  imposed  on  their  c^iptures  in  hunting. 
The  harsh  punishment  with  which  an  accidentiil  failure  wiis  visited 
led  the  Scythians,  first,  to  place  on  the  banquet  board  before  the 
king  the  limbs  of  one  of  the  Median  youths  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  to  be  tiiught  archery,  antl  then  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
their  revenge  by  taking  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Lydum  king. 
Alyattes  gave  them  shelter,  and  even  refused  to  yield  them  up  at  the 
request  of  Kya.\ares.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted,  it  is  said,  for 
six  year8,and  was  brought  to  an  end  partly  by  an  eclipse  which  took 
])lace  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  in  part  by  the  mediation  of 
Liibvnetos  kintr  of  Babylon  and  the  Kilikian  chief  Svennesis. 
These  sovereijrns  determined  that  the  doubtful  reconciliation 
should  be  strtMijitlienedbv  a  marriage  between  Aryonis  the  daujxhler 
of  Alyattes  and  Astyages  the  heir  to  the  Median  throne.  While 
the  Median  dynasty  wa.s  thus  connected  with  that  of  Lydia,  the 
allianc^e  with  IJabylon  was  cemented,  according  to  Berosos,  by 
the  marriage  of  Nebucadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassiir,  with 
Amuhia  the  daughter  of  Kyaxares.  Thus  Kroisos  became  the 
brother-in-law  of  Astyages,  and  Astyages  the  brothcrin-law  of 
Xebucadnezziir.  The  chain  Uiight  well  have  been  deemed  strong: 
but  the  links  broke,  and  left  to  the  brother-in-law  of  .Vstyages  the 
duty  of  avenging  him, — a  duty  which  seems*  not  to  have  troubled 
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Nebiicadnezzar,  but  which,  if  we  arc  to  behevc  llcrodotos,  was  to 
Kroisos  the  strongest  motive  for  measuring  his  strength  against 
that  of  tlie  Persian  king/  For  Kyaxares  liiniself  the  troubles  of 
the  Scythian  inroad  were  followed,  if  we  may  believe  the  story, 
by  a  brilliant  triumph  when  with  the  aid  of  the  Babylonian 
Nabopolassar  he  overthrew  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Assyrian 
tings  and  made  Nineveh  a  dependency  of  the  sovereigns  of  Media. 
Over  the  vast  territory  thus  brought  under  the  Median  rule  the 
Persian  king  became  lord,  on  the  ending  of  tlie  struggle  which 
is  described  as  the  war  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages. 

The  supremacy  in  Asia  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  king 
whose  chief  strength  lay  in  that  comparatively  small  country  which 
Physical  still  bears  the  name  of  Fars  or  Farsistcm.  This  was 
of'^Sa^  tlie  home  of  the  dominant  tribe  in  Iran  or  the  land  of 
i^rop^r.  xliQ  Aryans,  a  tenu  already  used  in  an  indefinitely 
contracted  meaning.  By  Herodotos  tliis  region  is  called  a  scanty 
and  rugged  land,"" — a  description  not  altogether  unbefitting  a 
country  wliich,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  hot  district  or  strip  of 
plain  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  line,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  high  plateau  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the 
mountain-system,  which,  having  furnished  a  boundary  to  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain,  turns  eastwards  and  broadens  out  into  the  high 
land  of  J'ersia  Proper.  Of  the  whole  of  this  country  it  may  be  said 
that  where  there  is  water,  there  is  fertility  ;  but  much  that  is  now 
desert  was  doubtless  rich  in  grass  and  fruits  in  the  days  when 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  warned  his  people  that,  if  they  migrated  to  a 
wealthier  soil,  they  must  bid  farewell  to  their  supremacy  among 
the  nations.  Strong  in  a  mountain-barrier  pierced  by  astonishingly 
precipitous  gorges  along  which  roads  wind  in  zigzag  or  are  thrown 
across  furious  torrents  on  bridges  of  a  single  span,  this  beautiful  or 
desr^late  land  was  not  rich  in  the  number  of  its  cities.  Near  Mur- 
gab,  a])out  sixty  miles  almost  due  north  of  Shiraz,  are  the  ruins 
of  Pasargadai,  probably  in  its  original  form  Parsa-gherd  or  the 
ca.stlc  of  the  Persians.' '  On  a  larg(!r  plain,  about  half-way  between 
these  two  towns,  rose  the  second  capital  Persepolis.  The  two 
streams  by  whicli  this  plain  is  watered  maintain  the  exquisite 
verdure  which  a  supply  of  water  never  fails  to  produce  in  J'ersia. 
But  ruggfd  in  parts  and  .sterile  as  this  plateau  may  be,  it  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  vast  region  which  at  a  height  varying  be- 
tween 3000  and  5000  feet  extends  from  the  Zagros  and  Elburz  rangen 
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on  the  west  and  north  over  jin  area  of  1 100  by  500  miles  to  the  Suli- 
man  and  Ilala  nioniitaiiis  on  the  cast,  and  on  the  south  to  the 
great  coast  chain  wliich  continues  the  plateau  of  Persia  Proper 
almost  as  far  as  the  Indus.  Of  this  immense  region,  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  absolute  <lesert,  in  which  the  insignificant  streams  fail 
before  the  .summer  heats  instead  of  afford ini;  nourishment  to  vcorc- 
tation.  In  such  a  country  the  habits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  will  naturally  be  nomadic  ;  and  the  fresher  pastures 
and  more  genial  climate  of  the  hills  and  valleys  about  Ekbatana 
would  draw  many  a  nniiig  clan  with  their  herds  and  tents  from 
regions  scorched  by  a  boat  whi<'h  left  them  no  water. 

Into  the  vjist  emj)ire  ruled  by  the  lord  of  these  Aryan  tribes 
there  was  now  to  be  absorbed  another  kinij^dom  which  had  errown 
up  to  great  power  and  splendor  on  the  west  of  the  The  Median 
river  llalys,  the  stream  which,  flowing  from  the  Tauros  and  Lydian 
range,  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine  about  sixty  J"^^^^^- 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Sinope.  This  stream 
Wci8  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  on  its  cjistern  side  from  the  non-Hellenic  nations  on  the 
west,  who  acknowledged  a  certain  brotherhood  not  only  between 
themselves  but  with  the  Thrakian  tribes  beyond  the  Ilellespont 
and  the  Chersonese.  The  conquests  which  had  brought  the 
Lydian  king  thus  far  placed  him  in  dangerous  proximity  with  a 
power  not  less  aggressive  and  more  formidable  than  his  own.  By 
a  strange  coincidence  (if  any  trust  may  be  placed  on  the  narrative) 
the  dynasty  represented  by  Kroisos  the  hist  Lydian  king  had 
supplanted  the  aiicient  line  of  the  Ilerakleidai  (whatever  this  may 
mean)  about  the  same  time  when  the  Median  power  asserted  its 
indepen(b;nce  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Kroisos  and  the  (Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  imparted 
to  the  caUistrophe  at  Sartleis  a  significance  altogetlier  beyond 
that  which  could  be  attached  to  the  mere  transference  of  power 
from  the  despot  Astyages  to  the  despot  ( yrua. 

The  Lydian  kingdom  liatl  grown  up  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  number  of  tribes,    between   most  or  perliaps  all   of  whom  there 
existed  some  sort  of   affinity.     These  tribes,  whatever   G<.„frranhy 
may  liavc  been  their  origin,  wero  spread  over  a  region    of  A.-ia 
of    whoso  loveliness   Ilerodotos  speaks   with   a   proud 
enthusiasm.      The  beauty  of  climate,  the  richness  of  s«)il,  and  the 
splendor  of  scenery  which  made  Ionia  for  him  the  most  delightful 
of  all  <';«:'thly  lan<ls,'  were  not  C()nfin»'d  t«»  the  exipiisite  valleys  in 
whi<;h  for  the  most   part  tin;   Hellenic   inhabiumts  of  Asia  Minor 
had  fixed  their  liomes  ;  and  the  oij'.y  drawback  even  to  the  colder 
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parts  oi  this  vast  peninsula  Avas  tliat,  while  they  yielded  grain, 
fruits,  and  cattle,  they  >YOuld  not  produce  the  olive.     These  colder 
parts  lay  on  the  large  central  phiin  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of 
Tauros  which,  starting  from  the  Chelidonian  or  southeastern  pro- 
montory of  Lykia,  extends  its  huge  mountain-barrier  to  the  north 
of  the  kilikian  country,  until  its  chain  is  broken  by  the  Euphrates 
a  little  below  the  point  where  this  stream  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Kappadokian  Melas  or  black  river.     This  great  plateau  runs 
off  towards  tlie  north,  west,   and  south,  into  a  broken  country 
whence  the  mountains  slope  down  to  the   sea,  bearing  in   their 
valleys  the  streams  which  keep  up  its  perpetual  freshness.     Stretch- 
ins:  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  mountains  of   Ida,  Gargaros,  Plakos,  and  Temnos  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  lands  through  which  theGranikos,  Aise- 
pos,  and  Rhyndakos  find  their  way  into  the  Propontis  or  sea  of 
Marmora.     Striking  to  the  southeast  from  Mount  Temnos  until 
it  meets  the  range  of  Tauros  runs  a  mountain  chain   wliich  sends 
out  to  the  southwest  a  series  of  ridges  between  which  lie  the  most 
celebrated  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  each  watered   by  its  own  stream 
and  its  tributaries.     In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  mountains  of 
Gargaros  and  Temnos  on  the  north  and  mount  Pelekas  on  the 
south,  the  streams  of  Kaikos  and  Euenos  flow  into  the  Elaiatic 
gulf  between  Elaia  and  Pitane,  the   latter  place  being  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  rocks  of  Argennoussai  (disastrous   in  later 
Athenian  liistory),  opposite  to   the   southeastern   promontory  of 
Lesbos.     Again  between  mount  Pelekas  on  the  north  and  the 
mountains  of  Sipylos  and  Tmolos  on  the  south   lies  the  valley  of 
the  Ilermos  which,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  citadel  of  Sar- 
deis,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Paktolos,   and  flowing  westward 
past  the  Sipylan  Magnesia,  turns  to  the  south  near  the  city  of  Tem- 
nos and  nms  into  the  Egcan  al>out  midway  between  Smyrna  and 
I'hokaia.     To  the  east  of  Smyrna  rise  the   heights  of  Olympos 
and  Drakon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  westward  extension  of 
nioiuit  Tmolos,  between  wliich  and  mount  Messogis  the  Kaystros 
finds  its  way  to  the  Hca  hard  by   E{>hcsos  and   about  ten  miles  to 
the  cast  of  Kolophon.      P'inally   beneath   the   southern   slopes  of 
Mes.sogis  tlie   winding  Maiandros,  liaving  received   not  far  from 
Trallcis  the  waters  of  the;  Marsyas,  goes  on  its  westward  way  until, 
a  little  below  the  Maiaiidrian  Magnesia,  it  turns  like  tin;  Ilermos 
to  the  sr>uth,  and  running  by  Thymbria  and  Myous  on  its  left  bank 
diw^harges  itself  into   the  gulf   which   bears  its  name,    ])recisely 
opposite  to  the  promont<^>ry  of  Miletos.     From   this  poi!it  stretch 
to  westward  the  Latmian   hills  where,  as  the  talc   went,   Seleno 
came  to  gaze  upon  Kndymion  in  his  dreamless  sleep.     Thus  each 
between  it«  inounUiin  walls,  the  four  stream.s,  Kaikos,   Ilermos, 
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Kaystros,  and  Maiandros,  follow  courses  whicli  may  roughly  he  ro 
garded  as  parallel,  through  lands  than  wliich  few  are  richer  in  their 
wealth  of  historical  association.  Round  the  ruins  of  Sardeis  gather 
the  recollections  not  only  of  the  great  Lydian  kingdom  hut  oi  the 
visionary  conversations  between  Kroisos  and  the  illustrious  Athe- 
nian law-giver,  while  f rom  Abydos  on  the  north  to  the  promontory 
of  Kynossema,  facing  the  seaborn  island  of  Rhodes,  every  bay 
and  headland  of  this  glorious  coast  brings  before  us  some  muue 
sacred  from  its  ancient  memories,  not  the  least  among  these  being 
the  birthphice  of  Ilerodotos,  an<l  among  the  greatest  that  spot  on 
the  seashore  beneath  the  heights  of  Mykale  where,  as  fame  would 
have  it,  the  fleet  of  the  barbarian  was  shattered  at  the  very  time 
when  Mardonios  underwent  his  doom  at  Tlataiai. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  of  tlic  dyna.'^ty  of  Lydian 
kings  whicli  came  to  an  end  with  Kroisos  we  have  no  contemporarj? 
liistory  whatever.  The  Ilerakleid  dynasty  of  Lydia  The  Lydian 
ends  with  Kandaules  of  whom  Ilerodotos  speaks  as  dynasties, 
known  to  the  (xreeks  by  the  wholly  different  name  of  Myrtilos. 
Five  centuries  had  passed  away  while  these  kings  reigned  in  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  father  and  son  until  Kandaules,  ;is 
Ilerodotos  believed,  fultilled  his  destiny  by  insisting  on  exhibiting 
the  unclothed  form  of  his  beautiful  wife  to  his  spear-bearer  Gyges. 
His  queen,  discovering  the  trick,  offers  to  Gyges  the  alternative  of 
death  or  of  life  and  marriage  with  herself  when  he  shall  have  slain 
his  master.  Of  this  story  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  find  quite 
another  version  in  l*lato  who  tells  us  that  far  beneath  the  suriface 
of  the  earth  Gyges  takes  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  corpse  a  ring 
which  luvs  the  power  of  making  the  wearer  invisible,  and  that 
having  by  means  of  tliis  ring  corrupted  the  wife  of  Kandaules  he 
sl«'W  his  lord  and  usurped  his  throne.'  This  ring,  <lis('t»vi're(l 
beneath  tlie  earth,  is  the  magic  ring  of  the  dwarf  Andvari  in  the 
Volsung  tale,  an<l  its  wonderful  powers  are  seen  in  th(^  Anxbian 
story  of  Allah-u<l-4h'en  where  a  giant  is  its  slave  as  in  the  stor\'  of 
Gyges  he  is  its  lifeless  guardian  ;  and  the  maiden  whom  he  wins  is 
one  of  those;  fair  women  who  in  a  crowd  of  l«'gends  have  been 
wedded  to  being-i  wlio  represent  the  darkness,  as  lokastc  of  lliclkes 
lo  Laios,  and  who  are  all  married  afterwards  to  the  spear-bearer 
armecl  witli  tlie  rays  nf  the  glancing  sun.  Tlie  wife  of  Kand.inles 
is,  in  short,  rr\asi,  tlie  dawn-goddess,  who  is  investe«l  with  the 
beauty,  the  daring,  and  promptitude  of  the  Teutonic  Rryidiild.* 

For  this  miinler  of  Kandaules  tlie  divine   penaltv,  we   arc  told 
by  Ilerodotos,  was  to  <lescend  not  on  the  head  of  Gvges  but  on 

'  pinto.   /'«>/j7.  350.  vvinrrs   of   VitMft'    Af/rn     jntmd. 

'  3/"^//*.  Ar.  Not.  \.  248.  880;  11.      Tale«  of  Teutonic  Lands,  ib. 
03.    103,    174,   295.     r.^pnlar   Jlo 
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th:it  of  Kroisos  liis  fifth  descendant,  tlic  last  who  should  sit  on 
his  throne.'  The  accession  of  Kn/isos  hrinirs  us  to  the  last  act 
The  Lydiaii  in  the  drama.  The  heir  of  immense  wealth  and 
tht!^\siatic  master  of  a  stronghold,  invulnerable  as  Achillous,  in 
Greek*?.  the  akropolis  of  Sardeis,  living  under  the  brightest  of 

skies  and  amid  the  most  beautiful  of  earthly  scenes,  Kroisos  is 
depicted  as  from  the  first  animated  by  the  ambition  of  being  a 
Thelasstof  ^i^^ppy  man,  and  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  really 
*be  Morm-  attained  to  the  state  at  which  lie  aimed.  The  golden 
"  ■  sands  of  the  Paktolos,  or,  as  others  said,  the  produce 
of  his  mines  at  Pergamos,  .speedily  filled  his  treasure-houses,  and 
throughout  the  world  the  fame  went  that  Kroisos  was  the  wealthi- 
est and  happiest  of  men. 

.  It  was  the  destiny  of  this  magnificent  sovereign  to  bring  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Persian  king  not  merely  the  people  who  had  been 
Conqiie.stof  Subject  to  the  rule  of  his  forefathers,  but  the  Hellenes 
Grec^ks'lly*"  ^^  ^lic  eastern  coast  of  the  Egean.  The  political  dis- 
Kroifeos.  union  to  which  the  Greeks  whether  of  continuous  or  of 
scattered  Hellas  seem  to  liave  clung  as  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  the  ancient  Aryan  family  type,  had  insured  his  success  against 
these  Hellenic  settlements  as  at  a  later  day  it  insured  the  triumph 
of  Makedonian  kings  and  Roman  consuls.  Unquestionably  the 
conrpiest,  whatever  may  have  been  its  character,  had  wrought  a 
momentous  change  in  their  position.  They  were  now  included  in 
a  vast  empire  which  was  at  any  time  liable  to  the  sudden  and 
irreparable  disasters  which  so  frequently  changed  the  face  of  the 
Asiatic  world.  If  these  Hellenes  could  so  far  have  modified  their 
nature  as  to  combine  with  the  decision  and  firmness  of  iMiglish- 
men,  their  union  might  have  broken  the  power  of  Xerxes  before 
lie  could  set  foot  o!i  the  soil  of  Europe.  But  no  danger  could 
impress  on  tlicm  the  need  of  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  ;  their  posi- 
tion on  the  borders  of  avast  undefended  country  deprived  them 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  kinsmen  of  western  Hellas  ; 
and  the  whi|)s  of  Kroisos  were  therefore  soon  exchanged  for  the 
scorpions  of  the  Persian  despot. 

Sjilcridid  as  is  the  drama  which  Herodotos  brings  before  us  in 
^    ,  his  narrative  of  the   life   of   Kroiso.s,    we   liave  to  re- 

of  t»i«-liffof  member  that  it  is  stnetly  a  drama,  arranged  ni  accor- 
KroiHcw.  ^\,^^^r(^  with  a  fixed  religious  idea, — a  drama  which 
admirably  illustrates  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  agc,but  of  which, 

'  In  other  wordH.thesun  kills  tlu!  dnrkneBP.    In  short,  flie  trnditionid 

ni'jht:    l)nt   tin-   Hlaiiiriitfr  of  the  liintory  of  th.- Lydiun  kinjr.loni.  Mke 

niffht  cannot  be  ftvenjred  until  the  tli:it  of  ho  many  other   dynasties, 

pnd  of  tlie  day.  when  the  sun  in  has  hern  fitted  intotho  framework 

bifl  turn  murt  be  conquered  by  tlie  of  a  W)Iar  niytli. 
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if  wc  regard  it  as  bcloniriiijr  to  the  cvery-day  worlu  of  fact,  we 
know  neither  the  motives  nor  the  incidents.     To  the  facts  that 
Kroisos  was  king  of  Lydia,  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  quarrel  witii  Persia  after  having  subdued  the 
Asiatic  Hellenes,  that  in  this  quarrel  he  had  the  worst, 
and  that  all  his  subjects  passed  at  once  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  con(jueror,  there   is  probably  not  a  single  detail 
which  wc  can  add  with  any  feeling  of  confidence  that  we  are  re- 
gi.iteiirig  an  historical  incident.     AVe  have  to  mark  at  the  outset^ 
that  Kroisos  in  the  legend  inslaves  the  autonomous  Hellenic  com- 
munities, that  he  can  put  to  death  with   horrible  tortures'  those 
whom  he  regards  as  his  enemies,  and  yet  that  he  is  loved  not  less 
by  these  Asiatic  Hellenes  than  by  the  Lydians,  and  that  the  catas- 
trophe which  overwhelms  him  excites  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  profound  sorrow.     In  truth,  as  soon  as  he  has  chronicled  the 
fact  of  the  Ionian  conquest,  the  historian  forgets  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  an   Asiatic  despot,  and  Kroisos  becomes  to  liim  a  being 
in  whose  life  we   read   the   sad  and  stern  lesson  that  man  abides 
never  in  one  stay  and  tliat  lie  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fiv 
upward.      Impressive  as  the  tale  may  be  thus  regarded  as  a  para- 
l>le,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  other  value.     The  very 
advice  given  by  Sandanis^  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  shows  un- 
mistakeably  how  far  we  have  wandered  from  the  regions  of  history. 
It  is  simply  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  anyone  could  have  repre- 
sented to  Kroisos  the  compiest  of  Persia  as  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  liad  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.     The  conqueror  of 
Media  could  not  without  absurdity  be  described  as  the  ruler  of  a 
poverty-stricken   kingdom  ;    nor  without   even  greater  absurdity 
could  Sandanis  be  said  to  thank  the  gods  that  they  had  not  put 
into  the  minds  of  the  Persians  to  go  against  the  Lydians,  when 
tlie  wliole  course  of  the  narrative  implies  that  the  one  absorbing 
dread  which  oj)pressed  Kroisos   was  the   fear  of  that   insatiable 
spirit  of  aggression  wliicii  marks  all  Asiatic  empires  until  they  pass 
from  robbcrv  to  laziness. 

But  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  I'ersia  or  for  the 
attack  of  the  Persian  king  was  not  for  Kroisos  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  In  the  warning  of  Solon  that  none  miglit  tiu- bo^in- 
be  called  happy  before  his  life  was  ended  he  saw  the  [',l't'{,*!'f,*[JJJJ 
hatidwriling  on  the  wall  whi<h  foreboded  the  coming  of  At>H, 
catastrophe.  Thus  far  most  things  liad  gone  well  with  him,  and 
the  dumbness  of  his  younger  son  s»!emed  as  nothing  to  he  set  in 
the  balance  against  the  vigor  of  Atys  the  brave  and  fair,  the 
pride  and  the  hope  of  his  life.     Hut  the  word  of  the  god  had  gono 

'  iir}  Kvd(^ov  nxuv.     Herod.  I.  92.  •  Horo.1.  I.  72. 
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fv>rth  that  Atys  must  be  smitten  by  the  spear  and  die.  In  vain 
Kroisos  seeks  by  every  means  to  prevent  the  threatened  calamity. 
All  weapons  are  put  out  of  the  lad's  reach,  and  he  is  wedded  to  a 
maiden  whose  love  may  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  any  tasks 
involving  the  legist  danger.  But  there  comes  to  the  court  of 
Kroisos  a  suppliant  who  prays  the  king  to  give  liim  shelter  and 
<absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  involuntary  homicide.  Such  a 
prayer  was  never  made  to  Kroisos  in  vain  ;  and  when  yet  other 
suppliants  came  beseeching  that  Atys  might  be  sent  to  hunt  and 
slay  the  boar  which  was  ravaging  their  land,  Adrastos,  whose 
very  name  carried  with  it  the  omen  of  inevitable  doom,  is  sent  to 
guard  the  beautiful  boy  from  the  weapon  which  is  laden  with  his 
death.  But  the  god  spake  of  no  other  spear  than  that  of  Adras- 
tos ;  and  when  the  Phrygian  in  his  unutterable  agony  slays  him- 
self on  the  tomb  of  Atys,  Kroisos  owns  that  the  instrument  of  the 
divine  will  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  result  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  From  his  long  and  bitter  mourning  Kroisos  is  at 
length  roused  by  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  his  brother-in-law  As- 
tyages  :  but  before  he  enters  on  the  task  of  avenging  him,  he  re- 
solves to  have  the  counsel  of  the  gods  and  further  to  test  their 
oracles  before  he  puts  to  them  the  question,  the  answer  to  which 
^hali  determine  him  to  light  out  the  quarrel  or  to  lay  it  aside. 

He  sent  therefore,  so  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  us  (and  it  is 
useless  to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  those  of  the  old  histo- 
Tlie  pavinp  rian),  to  Ammon  in  Libya,  to  Amphiaraos  and  Tro- 
of  the  penal-  phonios  and  the  Milesian  Branchidai,  to  Delphoi,  to 
the  "niqufty  Abai  of  the  Phokians  and  to  Dodona,  charging  his 
of  Gyges.  messengers  to  cohnt  one  hundred  days  from  the  time 
of  leaving  Sardeis,  and  then  to  ask  all  the  oracles  at  once  what  the 
Lydian  king  might  at  that  moment  be  doing.  AVhat  the  other 
oracles  answered,  there  were  none  to  say  ;  but  at  Delphoi  the 
priestess  answered  : 

'  I  know  tin-  number  of  the  sand  and  the  measures  of  the  sea  ; 
I  und»;rsian(l  tli<i  dumb  man  and  hear  liim  who  speaks  not : 
And  ilnTe  cora«H  to  mo  now  the  Bavor  of  !i  hurd-Hhelled  tortoise, 
Which  in  neothinj;  in  a  brazen  vessel  willi  the  llenli  of  u  ram, 
And  braHSliiere  iri  Ixineath  it  and  brass  ahovc!  it.' 

These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  an<l  carried  back  to  the 
king;  and  wlien  all  liad  returned  to  Sardeis  from  the  other  oracles, 
Kroisos  took  the  answers  and  unfolded  them  ;  but  none  pleased 
him  until  he  came  to  the  words  of  the  Delphian  god,  who  alono 
knew  that  on  the  hundredth  day  Kroisos  went  into  a  secret  place 
where  none  might  sf;e  him  and  boiled  a  tortoise  and  a  ram  in  a 
braze!!  vessel  on  which  he  plac(!d  a  brazen  lid.  This  oracle  alone 
with  that  of  Amp}iiarar)s  lie  held  to  have  spoken  tndy;  and  there- 
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fore  he  asked  them  if  lie  should  march  iiirainst  the  Persians  and  if 
he  should  get  any  others  lo  help  him  in  the  war.  Both  gave  the 
same  answer  that  if  he  went  against  the  Persians  he  would  destroy 
a  great  power,  and  counselled  him  to  rind  out  the  mightiest  among 
the  Ilellenes  and  make  them  his  friends.  Still  more  pleased  with 
this  fancied  assurance  that  he  should  throw  down  the  kinu^dom  of 
Cyrus,  Kroisos  besought  the  god  for  the  third  time,  if  his  empire 
should  last  long.     The  priestess  answered  : 

'  When  a  mule  shall  be  kinnf  of  the  Medes, 
Then,  light-footed  Lydian,  flee  to  the  banks  of  the  pebbly  Ilermos, 
Flee  and  tarry  not,  neither  care  to  hide  thy  fear.' 

More  pleased  than  ever  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  a  mule 
beinu  ever  kinj;  of  the  Medes,  he  souirht  now  to  learn  who  were 
the  mightiest  amonjx  the  Greeks,  and  found  that  these  were  the 
men  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta.  Ilavinir,  therefore,  made  a  covenant 
with  these,  that  they  should  help  him  in  the  war,  he  marched 
from  Sardeis  to  Pteria,  taking  many  cities  and  ravagitig  their 
lands,  until  Cyrus  came  up  with  his  armies  and  tried  to  draw  off 
the  lonians  from  Kroisos.  But  thev  would  not  hear  him,  and 
afterwards  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  neither  side  had  the 
victory,  for  the  night  came  on  and  parted  them.  On  the  next  day, 
as  Cynis  came  out  again  to  the  attack,  Kroisos  drew  off  his  army 
to  Sardeis,  for  he  liked  not  the  scantiness  of  its  numbers,  and  he 
was  minded  during  the  winter  to  gather  to  his  aid  the  Egvptians 
and  Babylonians  with  the  men  of  Sparta  and  early  in  the  spring  to 
march  out  at  once  against  the  Persians.  So  when  he  reached 
Sardeis,  he  sent  away  all  the  army  which  he  had  with  him  ;  but 
Cynis,  having  learnt  what  Kroisos  meant  to  d(j,  marched  straight 
after  him  and  camo  before  Sardeis  when  the  allies  of  Kroiso.; 
were  scattered.  In  a  great  strait  the  Lydian  king  le<l  out  his  own 
people  who  were  at  this  time  the  bravest  of  all  the  nations  in  Asia 
and  who  fought  on  horseback  with  long  spears,  and  he  drew  them 
up  on  the  large  plain  which  lies  before  the  city.  These  horsemen 
Cyrus  greatly  feared,  and  by  the  counsel  of  IIaq)agos  the  Mede  he 
placed  riders  on  all  the  camels  ami  drew  them  up  in  front  of  his 
army.  So  when  the  battle  began,  the  horses  of  tin;  Lydians 
saw  and  smelt  the  camels  and  fled,  and  the  hopes  of  king  Kn>isos 
perished.  Still,  the  Lydians  fought  on  bravely,  until  they  were 
driven  into  the  city  and  shut  up  there.  Then  Kn/isos  sent  in 
ha.stc  to  his  friemls  and  bade  them  come  at  once  to  his  aid.  Thus 
fourteen  days  p.'iss<'d  away,  an<l  tluMi  Cyrus  promised  to  rewaril 
richly  the  man  who  should  first  climb  tln^  walls.  Jiut  the  men 
tried  in  vain,  until  a  Mardian  named  llvroiades  found  the  part 
where  no  guards  h;id  been  phweil  and  to  which  king  Mele.s  \uu\  not 
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carried  the  woman-born  lion,  becauso  he  thought  tliat  no  enemy 
would  ever  attempt  to  climh  a  rock  so  steep  and  rugged.  But 
Ilvroiades  liad  seen  some  one  come  down  and  })ick  up  his  hehnet 
which  had  rolled  from  the  wall.  By  this  same  path  he  went  up 
himself  and  other  Persians  with  liiin  ;  and  so  was  Sardeis  taken 
and  Kroisos  made  prisoner,  when  lie  had  reigned  for  fourteen  years 
and  had  been  besieged  for  fourteen  days,  and  when,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold,  he  had  destroyed  a  great  power,  namely  his  own. 
Then  Cyrus  raised  a  great  pile  of  wood  and  laid  Kroisos  upon  it 
bound  in  chains  with  fourteen  of  the  Lydians,  either  because  he 
wished  to  offer  them  up  as  the  firstfruits  of  the  victory  or  to  see  if 
any  of  the  gods  would  deliver  Kroisos  who,  as  he  had  learnt,  was 
one  who  greatly  honored  them.  Then  to  Kroisos  in  his  great 
agony  came  back  the  words  which  Solon  had  spoken  to  him  that 
no  living  man  was  happy  ;  and  as  he  thought  on  this,  he  sighed 
and  afier  a  long  silence  thrice  called  out  the  name  of  Solon. 
Hearing  this,  Cyrus  bade  the  interpreters  ask  him  whom  he  called  ; 
but  for  a  long  time  he  would  not  answer  them.  At  last  when 
they  pressed  him  greatly,  he  told  them  that  long  ago  Solon  the 
Athenian  came  to  see  him  and  thought  nothing  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  how  the  words  had  come  to  pass  which  Solon  spake,  not 
thinking  of  him  more  than  of  any  others  wlio  fancy  that  they  are 
happv.  AVhile  Kroisos  thus  spake,  the  edge  of  the  pile  was 
already  kindled  ;  but  Cyrus,  hearing  the  tale,  remembered  that  he 
too  was  but  a  man  and  that  he  was  now  giving  alive  to  the  fljunes 
one  who  had  been  not  less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  when  he 
tliought  also  liow  man  abideth  not  ever  in  one  stay,  he  charged  his 
people  to  put  out  the  fire  and  bring  Kroisos  and  the  other  Lydians 
down  from  the  pile.  But  the  fiame  was  now  too  strong  ;  and 
when  Kroisos  saw  that  the  mind  of  Cyrus  was  changed,  but  that 
the  men  were  not  able  to  quench  the  flames,  he  prayed  to  Thoibos 
Apollon  to  come  and  save  him,  if  ever  he  had  done  aught  to  please 
him  in  the  days  that  were  past.  Then  suddenly  the  win<l  rose, 
and  clouds  gathered  where  none  had  been  before,  and  there  burst 
from  liic  heaven  a  great  storm  of  rain  which  })ut  out  the  blazing 
fire.  So  Cynis  knew  that  Kroisos  was  a  good  man  and  that  the 
gods  loved  liim  :  and  when  Kroisos  came  down  from  the  pile, 
Cyrus  tisked  him,  '  Who  persuaded  thee  to  march  into  my  land 
and  to  become  my  enemy  rather  than  my  friend  V  '  The  god  of 
the  Greeks  urged  me  on,*  answered  Kroisos,  '  for  no  man  is  so 
hcnselcss  fis  of  liis  own  jileasure  to  choos«;  war  in  which  the  fathers 
bury  their  children  rather  than  peace  in  whi(;h  the  children  bury 
thfi'r  fath«-r>.'  Meanwhih;  the  city  w.'is  giv(;n  to  storm  and 
plunder,  and  Kroisos,  sUnding  by  the  side  of  CJyrus  who  had 
loosed   him   from   his  cliains,  asked  him  what  th"  !'(  rsians  were 
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doing  down  below.  '  Surely,'  said  Cyrus,  '  tliey  iiie  plundering 
thy  city  and  spoiling  thy  people  of  their  goods.'  '  Nay,'  an- 
swered Kroisos  ;  '  but  it  is  thy  wealth  rud  thy  iroods  which  they 
are  taking  as  booty,  for  I  and  my  people  now  have  nothing.  J5ut 
take  good  heed.  The  man  who  may  get  the  most  of  this  wealth 
will  assurL'dlv  rise  up  against  thcc  :  so  place  tliy  guards  at  all  the 
gates  an<l  bi«l  them  take  all  the  goods,  saying  that  a  tithe  mus*. 
lirst  be  paid  of  them  to  Zeus,  and  thus  thou  wilt  avoid  the  peril  and 
no  hate  shall  accrue  to  thee  thereby.'  For  this  good  counsel 
Cyrus  bade  him  ask  as  a  gift  what  he  should  most  desire  to  have  ; 
and  Kroisos  said,  '  Let  me  send  these  fettei-s  to  the  god  of  the 
Greeks  and  Jisk  him  if  it  be  liis  wont  to  cheat  tliose  who  have 
done  him  good.'  When  Cyrus  learnt  the  reason  for  this  prayer, 
he  laui^hed  and  said  that  Kroisos  might  do  this  and  aught  else 
that  he  might  wish.  So  men  were  sent  to  Delphoi  to  show  the 
chains  and  to  ask  if  the  Hellenic  gods  were  wont  to  bo  ungrateful ; 
and  when  they  came  into  tho  temple,  the  priestess  said,  '  Not  even 
a  god  can  escape  the  lot  which  is  prepared  for  him,  and  Kroisos 
in  the  fifth  generation  has  suffered  for  the  sin  of  him  who  at  the 
bidding  of  a  woman  slew  his  lord  and  seized  his  power.  Much 
did  the  god  strive  that  the  evil  might  fall  in  his  children's  days 
and  not  on  Kroisos  himself  ;  but  he  could  not  turn  aside  the 
Moirai.  For  three  years  be  put  off  the  taking  of  Sardeis,  for  thus 
much  only  they  granted  to  him  ;  and  he  came  to  his  aid  when  the 
flame  h:i»l  grown  fierce  on  the  blazing  pile.  And  yet  more,  ho  is 
wrong  in  blaming  the  god  for  the  answer  that  if  he  went  against 
the  Persians  he  would  destroy  a  great  power,  for  he  should  then 
have  aske<l  if  the  god  meant  his  own  power  or  that  of  Cyms ;  and 
therefore  is  he  the  cause  of  his  own  sorrow.  Neither,  again,  would 
he  understiind  what  the  god  spake  about  the  mule,  for  Cyrus 
himsi'lf  wa-*  this  mule,  being  the  son  of  a  Median  woman,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  and  of  a  man  born  of  the  meaner  race  of 
the  Persians.'  This  answer  the  Lydians  brought  to  Sardeis  ;  and 
Kroisos  knew  that  the  god  wjis  guiltless  and  that  the  fault  was  all 
his  own. 

Tiie  didactic  purpose,  iiot  less  than  the  materials  of  this  storv, 
strips  its  incidents  of  all  historical  character.  The  artless  remark 
of  llerodotos  that  until  Kroisos  wa.s   actually  taken  no    t    •  i, 

one  had  paid  the  least  atti-ntion  to  the   ])laiii  warnini;,  "^ 

uttered  five  generations  before,  that  the  fifth  from  lail*. 
Gyges  shouM  atone  the  old  wrong,  proves  at  the  least  that  the 
prediction  grew  up  after  the  catastrophe,  even  if  it  proves  no 
more  ;  an<l  the  fabrication  of  one  prophecy  brings  the  rest  under 
the  sjime  suspicion.  But  the  narrative  convicts  itself  in  other  wavs. 
Unless  when  a  literal  acceptation  of  oracular  responses  is  neciled 
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to  keep  up  a  necessary  delusion,  the  recipients  of  these  answers 
take  it  for  £rranted  tliat  these  utterances  are,  or  are  likely  to  be, 
metaphorical  :  and  to  Kroisos  himself  the  facts  shrouded  under 
the  guise  of  the  luule-king  Avere  better  known  than  they  could  be 
to  any  others.  The  Median  sovcreii^n  was  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  very  nmtter  which  h:u\  stirred  his  wrath  was  that  Cyrus  the 
sou  of  the  Persian  Kanibyses  had  dethroned  his  grandfather  and 
thus  brought  Medes  and.  Persians  under  one  sceptre.  But  the  city 
of  Kroisos,  like  the  ijreat  cities  and  heroes  of  tradition  generally, 
is  vulnerable  only  in  one  spot ;  and  the  mythical  records  of  the 
Mermnad  despots  are  brought  to  an  end  with  the  artificial  chro- 
nology of  a  reign  of  fourteen  years  and  a  siege  of  fourteen  days. 
The  sequel  of  the  tale  Ilerodotos  admits  that  he  received  from 
Lydian  infonnants.'  Like  the  stories  of  the  mad  freaks  ascribed 
to  Kambyses  in  Egypt,  we  might  well  suppose  that  the  talc  of  the 
rescue  of  Kroisos  from  the  tlames  would  be  found  in  no  Persian 
chronicle  :  and  accordingly  this  tradition  cannot  be  traced  in  the 
pages  of  Ktesias.  No  Persian  could  represent  his  king  as  pro- 
faning the  majesty  and  puiity  of  Fire  by  offering  to  it  the  flesh  of 
men ;  and  the  one  fact  to  which  the  whole  story  points  is  that  in 
some  way  or  other  and  by  some  means  or  other,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  the  great  Lydian  empire  was  absorbed  in  the 
mightier  monarchy  of  Persia. 

The  fall  of  Kroisos  was  followed,  it  is  said,  by  a  request  of  the 
lonians  to  be  received  as  tributaries  of  Cyrus  on  the  same  terms 
™,^         ,.   .  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  Lydian  kinjr. 

The  revolt  of  .         .  .  "^     . 

Paktyas.  The  petition  implies  the  singular  lightness  of  the 
646  B.C.  (J)  Lydian  rule,  and  explains  the  stern  refusal  of  Cyrus, 
who  grants  these  terms  to  the  Milesians  only.  On  this  many  of 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  to  Sparta  a  pressing  intreaty  for  aid  ;  but 
although  the  Spartans  would  take  no  active  measures  in  their  be- 
half, they  sent  one  ship  to  ascertain  generally  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ionia,  the  result  being  that  one  of  their  officers,  named  Lakrincs, 
went  to  Sardeis  and  warned  Cynis  tluit  any  attempt  to  injure  an 
Hellenic  city  would  bring  down  on  him  the  anger  of  the  Lakedai- 
monians.  To  this  warning  Cyrus  replied  by  asking  who  the 
I^akedaimoniansmitrht  be  ;  and  on  liearing  some  account  of  them, 
he  addr-'l  that  he  had  never  feared  men  who  set  apart  a  j)lace  in 
their  city  where  they  came  together  to  buy,  sell,  and  cheat."*  But 
Cvrus  Jjimself  could  tarry  no  longer  in  the  west.  So  having  placed 
tlie  J'ersian  Tabalos  in  command  of  the  garrison  and  having  with 
strange  indiscretion  charged  the  Lydian  Paktyas  to  bring  the 
plundered  treasures  to   Sousii,  Cynis,  taking  Kroisos  with  him, 

*  Herod,  i.  87.  '  Herod,  i.  152. 
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hastened  away  from  Sardeis.  No  sooner  had  he  set  off  than 
Paktyas,  hurrying  to  the  coast,  employed  the  means  thus  placed 
in  his  power  for  the  hiring  of  an  army  of  mercenaries  by  whose 
aid  he  besieged  Tabalos  in  the  Sardian  akropolis.  So  great  was 
the  anger  of  Cynis  on  hearing  of  this  revolt  that  he  threatened  to 
reduce  all  the  Lydians  to  slavery. 

But  Paktyas  was  not  a  man  to  give  the  Persian  king  nmch 
trouble.  No  sooner  had  lie  heard  thatMazares  had  been  dispatched 
to  inslave  all  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  YVtrht 
blockade  of  the  Sardian  akropolis  and  to  bring  Paktyas  surrender  of 
himself  to  Sousa,  than  he  fled  in  terror  to  Kyme,  ^^^^^y^^- 
whence  he  was  sent  on  to  Mytilenc.  But  the  messengers  of  Ma- 
zares  still  followed  him,  and  the  Mytilenaians  were  just  going  to 
give  him  up  when  the  men  of  Kyme  sent  a  ship  to  Lesbos  and 
brought  Paktyas  away  to  Chios,  where  the  citizens  agreed  to  sur- 
render him,  if  in  return  they  might  receive  the  territory  of  Atar- 
neus  on  the  Mysian  cojist  facing  Lesbos.  So  the  bargain  was 
made  and  Paktyas  given  up,  doubtless  to  be  slain  (although  llero- 
dotos  takes  no  further  notice  of  him)  with  frightful  tortures  at 
Sousa.  But  the  curse  of  ill-gotten  wealth  clung  to  the  Chians, 
who  dared  not  offer  to  the  gods  anything  that  had  been  grown  on 
a  field  of  such  bad  repute.  The  resistance  to  CVrus  was  drawing 
towards  its  close  ;  and  Mazares,  having  inslaved  Prieiie,  ravaged 
tlie  beautiful  valley  of  the  Maianch'os.  But  lie  had  scarcely  done 
his  masters  bidding  in  the  lands  of  Magnesia  when  he  was  struck 
by  sudden  illness  and  died,  and  Ilarpagos,  one  of  the  prominent 
actors  in  the  mythical  history  of  Astyages,  was  sent  down  to  take 
liis  place. 

The  first  city  assailed  by  Harpagos  was  Phokaia,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  llermos.     This  town 
was,  in    plain    speech,  a   nost   of   pirates.     Their  long   ,»,.     . 
marauding  expeditions'  had  carried  them  to  the  shores   the  Pho- 
of  the    lladriatie,  and   even   .'is   far  as  the  region   of   ^"'*"'*- 
Tartessos,  or  Tarshish,  hard  by  the  ])illars  of   Ilerakles,  the  west- 
ernmost bounds  of  the  threat  inhiiid  sea.      A  natural  desire  for  an 
easy  conquest  led  Ilarpagos  to  express  to  the  Phokaians  his  readi- 
ness to  accept,  as  evidence  of  their  submission,  a  single  breach  in 
their  walls  and  the  consecration  of  a  sint^le  house  in  the  town.    In 
icply  the  I'hokaians  demanded  one  day  for  deliberation,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persians  from  the  walls  for  that  time.   Although 
he  knew,  it  is  said,  the  meaning  of  this  request,  Ilarpagos  did  as 
they  wished  :  and  the  Phokaians,  hastily  conveying  their  women, 
their  children,  and  all  their  movable  goods  to  ihcir  ships,  made 

'  Th(>  foundation  of  Massalia  (Marseilles)  by  these  commercial  corpairs 
is  oscrilMxi  to  the  year  600  B.C. 
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sail  for  Chios  and  loft  an  eiiipty  town  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Persians.  From  the  Chians  they  soujxht  to  purchase  some  islets 
called  Oinoussai  lyin<x  off  the  northeastern  end  of  tlie  island.  The 
I'hians  refused,  and  the  latter  thereupon  determined  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  Kyrnian  or  Corsican  colony  of  Alalia.  But 
thev  would  not  depart  without  strikinc;  a  blow  which  should  make 
their  departure  memorable.  Sailinii;  back  toThokaia,  they  slaugh- 
tered the  Persian  jrarrison  left  there  by  llarpacjos,  and,  sinking  a 
lump  of  iron  in  the  harbor,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  revisit  their  old  haunts  until  that  iron  should  float  to  the 
surface  of  the  "svater.  But  although  all  now  set  off  for  Alalia,  less 
than  half  carried  out  the  plan.  The  rest  returned  to  Phokaia  : 
and  if  we  are  to  infer  that  even  after  the  loss  of  his  garrison 
llarpaoros  yet  received  them  as  tributaries  of  Cyrus,  we  have  in 
this  fact  further  evidence  that  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by 
tlic  Lydian  king  liad  been  light  indeed. 

But  whatever  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been,  the  lonians 
were  now  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  the  slavery  which  compelled 
„^  them   to   take   part   in   the   inslavin<ir  of  the   kindred, 

The  con-  •  v^     •  . 

queetofLy-  although  non-IIelleuic,  tribes  of  Karians,  Kaunians, 
^^"  and  Lvkians.     The  resistance  of  the  Karians  seems  to 

have  shown  but  little  energy.  The  resistance  of  the  Lykians  and 
Kaunians  was  as  desperate  as  that  of  the  Karians  was  feeble.  As 
soon  as  the  army  of  Ilarpagos  took  up  its  position  on  the  plains 
of  the  Xanthos,  they  each  brought  their  wives,  children,  and 
slaves  into  the  akropolis  of  their  towns,  and  liaving  set  the  akro- 
polis  on  fire,  nished  out  on  the  enemy  and  fought  till  not  a  man 
of  them  remained  alive. 

But  while  these  isolated   communities,  whose  civilisation  was 
immeasurably  beyond  that  of  their  conquerors,  were  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  vast  mass  of  Persian  dominion,  that  do- 

oucHUi  of  minion  was  bein<r  extended  far  to  the  east  and  the  south 
Cyi 


rruH. 


by  Cyrus  himself,  who  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  all 
Asia,  subduing,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  every  nation  without  pass- 
ing over  one.'  Of  the  detiiils  of  these  contpiests,  with  one  exc^ep- 
tion,  we  know  nothing  :  and  even  in  this  solitary  instance  the 
mists  which  rest  on  Mesopotamian  liistory  generally,  leave  little 
clear  bevond  the  fact  that  the  sce[)tre  of  the  old  Babylonian  oi 
Afesyrian  kings  was  broken  by  the  despot  ot  Persia. 

But  fis  tlie  historical  R<;enc  changes  from  Ionia  to  I>abylon,  wc 
arc  driven  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  intense  indivi<lnal 
Bab  Urn  and  energy  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  communities  with 
itxiM-fjpie.  their  wofui  lack  of  political  f;ombination,  and  the  iron 
system  of  Asiatic  centralisation  which  could  ac(;on»pli.^h  the   most 

'  H.To<l.  i.  177. 
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gigantic  tasks   by  dint  of  sheer  manual  labor,  the  multitude  as  a 
political  machine  being  everythinir,  the  individual   man   nothing. 
Between  the  Assyrians  and  liabylonians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hellenic  tribes  0:1  the  other,  tlic  IMienicians  and  Carthaginians 
occupy  a   middle  ground,  combining   the   rigid  manipulation  of 
masses  with  the  e.\ercise   of   those    higher  independent   faculties 
which  won  for  them  both  fame  and  wealth  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
to  the  Mediterranean  gates.     But  generally  it  maybe  said  that,  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  prevailed,  the  monotony  of  Eastern   des- 
potism became  the  seed-bed  in  which  an  imposing  but  utterly  im- 
perfect  civilisiition  was  forced  to  an  early  maturity.     The  plains 
of  Bagdad  and  Mosul  are  now  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste  ;  but 
these  arid  siinds  were  thrice  in  the  year  covered  with  a  waving  sea 
of  corn,  in  the  days  w  hen  Sennacherib  or  Xebucadnezzar  ruled  at 
Xineveh  or  Babylon.     Cni.shing  and   pitiless  as  may  have  been 
their  despoti.sm,  they  yet  knew  that   their  own  wealth   must  be 
measured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  thus  they  took  care  that 
their  whole   country   should  be   parcelled   out  by  a  network  of 
canals,  the  largest  of  which  might  be  a  highroad  for  ships  between 
the  P^uphrates  and  the  Tigris.     On  the  soil  thus  (piickened  grew 
the  tree  which  attracted  to  itself  an  affectionate  veneration  :  and 
while  the  date  palm  yielded  both  wine  and  brciul,  the  grain  of  corn, 
of  millet,   or  of  sej^ame  was  multiplied,  as  the  more  cautious  said, 
(if ty  or  an  hundred  fold,  or,  as  llerodotos  believed,  in  years  of  ex- 
ceptional  abundance   even  three  hundredfold.     Scarcely  less  (.jjiz- 
zling  than  this  picture  of  cereal  wealth  produced  in  a  land  where 
rain  scarcely  ever  fell  is  the  description  which  llerodotos  gives  of 
the  magnificence  of  Babylon,  and   he  saw   the  great  city  after  it 
had  been  given  up  to  plunder  by  Dareios  and  robbe«l  of   its  cost- 
liest treiusurcs  by  Xcr.vcs.     Tiie  coloring  of  this  sketch  must  be 
heighteried,  if  W(!  would  realise  th*'  'jjrandcur  of  thatroval  town  in- 
closed amidst  ex(juisite  gardens  within  the  stupendous  walls  which 
rose  to  a  heiijht,  it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  feet,  each  side  of  the 
square  extending  to  fifteen  English  miles,  and  giving  the  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  by  five-and-twenty  brazen   gates.      Within  this 
wall  ro.se  at  some  dist;iiice  another,  less  huge,  but  still  very  strong; 
anfl  within  this  were  drawn  out  the  buildin«xs  and  streets  of  thecitv 
in  rectiingiilar  blocks  reaching  down  to  the  wall,  whi(-h  was  carried 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
broken  only   by  the   huge   bnizen  gates  which  at  the  end  of  Ci4ch 
street   gave   acce.ns  to    the    water,      lliixh  above    the  palaces  and 
houses  aromul  it  towered   the  mighty  temple  of  Bel,  .story  above 
story,  to  a  heiixht,  it  is  .said,  t>f   six  hundred  feel,  frouj  a  b;ise  ex- 
tending over  more  than    1200   feet  on  each  side,  while  the  stream 
was  .spanned  bv  a  bridge,  the  seviiral  portions  of  which  were  drawn 
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aside  at  night,  but  uhicli  was  used  duriijo;  the  day  by  sueh  as 
might  not  care  to  enter  the  ferry  boats  stationed  at  each  landing- 
place  along  the  river  walls. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  great  seat  of  theocratic 
despotism  could  within  its  network  of  canals  and  behind  its  stu- 
£,.  ,      pendous  walls  have   bidden   defiance   to    the    utmost 

bicgc  and       ^ 

capture  of  efforts  of  Cyrus.  For  a  year  the  coming  of  the  invader 
Babylon.  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  delayed  by  the  grave  duty  of  aveng- 
ing on  the  river  Gyndes  the  insult  which  it  had  offered  to  one  of 
the  siicred  white  horses.  This  stream  which  joins  the  Tigris  near 
the  ancient  Opis  and  the  modern  Bagdad  dared  to  drown  the 
bea.st  which  had  rashly  plunged  into  it,  and  the  fiat  of  the  king 
went  forth  that  the  river  should  be  so  lowered  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  waters  through  a  hundred  canals  that  women  should  hence- 
forth cross  it  without  wetting  their  knees.  This  seeming  freak, 
which  we  might  be  tempted  to  compare  with  the  scourging  of  the 
Hellespont  by  Xerxes,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  wise  and  deliberate 
design  by  way  of  preparing  his  army  for  the  more  momentous  task 
of  diverting  the  P^uphrates  as  the  means  for  surprising  Babylon. 
But  he  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Cyrus  could  know,  a  year  before, 
that  he  would  have  either  the  need  or  the  opportunity  of  putting 
this  plan  into  action,  or  that  with  liis  nnbounded  conmiand  of  la- 
bor, insuring  the  same  results  at  one  time  as  at  another,  he  should 
find  it  neces-sary  thus  to  rehearse  the  most  troublesome  scene  in 
the  coming  drama.  lie  might  rather  expect  that  he  would  be  com- 
{)elled  to  fight  his  way  inch  by  inch  from  one  canal  to  another,  and 
that  a  series  of  victories  in  the  open  plain  might  render  a  siege  of 
the  great  city  supcrfiuous.  If  we  may  trust  the  traditional  narra- 
tives, liis  expectations  were  in  every  part icuhir  disappointed.  The 
road  lay  open  before  him  without  resistance  to  the  very  gates  of 
liabylon  ;  and  Cyrus  resolved  to  sec  whether  the  stream  to  which 
his  enemies  most  tnisted  for  their  safety  might  not  be  made  the 
means  of  acliieving  their  destruction.  But  whether  we  take  the 
narrative  of  Ilcrodotos  or  that  of  Xenophon,  we  are  following  a 
story  which  is  full  of  ditli<;ultie8.  On  one  point  only  are  they 
Jigrced, — that  the  city  was  taken  by  surprise  during  a  time  of  fes- 
tival. This  Huq)riso  was  effected,  arc()rdiiig  to  Ilcrodotos,  l»y  draw- 
ing off  the  waters  of  the  Kuphratcs  into  a  larg(!  nsservoir  dug  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  the  city,  like;  the  lake  ascribed  to  queen 
NiUikris.  But  this  lake  is  said  to  liavc  b(;en  designed  to  receive  the 
overflow  of  the  river  in  seasons  of  flood  ;  and  al»asin  whi<'h  might 
suffice  for  this  purpose  would  be  ludicrously  insufficient  to  ttiko  off 
the  whole  stream  so  far  as  t(>  leave  the  remainder  easily  fonlable. 
In  short,  the  mo<le  by  whicrh  Jlerodotos  suj)posesthe  work  to  have 
been  done  may  fairly  be  pronounced  impossible  :  but  this  objection 
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cannot  be  iirq^cd  witli  Ihe  same  apparent  force  against  the  account, 
given  by  Xenophon,  that  Cyrus  drew  off  tlie  water  into  two  large  ca- 
nals or  trenches,  which  ran  round  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  discharged  it  again  into  its  natural  bed.*  There  remain  in  this 
case  two  ditficulties,  one  lying  in  the  vastness  of  the  labor  of  dig- 
ijinsr  trenches  to  inclose  an  area  as  larije  as  that  of  the  Landj^raviat 
of  Hesse  Ilomburg,^ — trenches,  moreover,  deeper  necessarily  than 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  default  of  a  dam  or  barrier  across  the 
river  which  would  have  at  once  betrayed  his  design  to  the  enemy, 
and  of  which  not  a  hint  is  given  by  any  historian.  The  other 
difficultv  is  more  serious.  The  whole  design  assumes  that  the  feast 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  incredible  carelessness  of  not  mere- 
ly withdrawing  all  the  guards  from  the  river  walls  but  of  leaving 
open  all  the  gates  in  these  walls, — a  carelessness,  moreover,  which 
made  the  whole  task  of  canal-digging  a  supertluous  ceremony,  for, 
tlie  gates  being  open  and  tlie  guards  withdrawn,  boats  would  have 
furnished  means  of  access  for  the  assailants  vastly  more  easy,  rapid, 
and  sure,  than  the  oozy  bed  of  an  alluvial  stream  wliich  would  in 
all  likelihood  liave  insured  the  destruction  of  the  whole  army.  In 
truth,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  main  fact  may  rest  on  adequate 
evidence  :  the  details  must  remain  unknown.  Babylon  was  sur- 
prised by  Cyrus, — how,  we  cannot  venture  positively  to  say. 

Bai)ylon  was  treated,  it  would  seem,  much  like  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia.  The  walls,  it  is  said,  were  breached,^  and  a 
tribute  was  imposed;  but  it  underwent  neither  the  La^t  scenes 
cruelties  nor  the  spoliation  which  followed  the  visits  JJJaof  ui? 
of  Dareios  or  Xerxes,  and  the  population  remained  pro-  Ufcof  Cyms 
bably  undiminished.  From  Babylon  the  thirst  of  conquest  led 
Cyrus,  according  to  Ilerodotos,  against  the  Massagetai,  a  nomadic 
tribe  wliom  lie  places  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Araxes  ;  and  here 
lie  received  the  first  and  hist  check  in  his  career  of  unbroken  suc- 
cess.*    Cyrus,  it  is  said,  was  slain  ;   but  the  impulse  which  his 

'  It  is  well  to  seo  what  is  implied  chance  of  being  able  to  surprise  tho 

in  this  statement.     The  amount  of  town  in  Bome  unguarded  moment 

water  conveyed  by  the   Eupliratea  on  which  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  count, 

at  Ilillah,  according  to  the  dimen-  '"'  1  take  Mr.  liawliusou's  illustra- 

»ion8  now  a88i<jned  to  the  stream  at  tion,  Anc.  EnM.  Man.  ii.  340. 

that  j)oint,  is  not  much  less  than  '  Mr.  liawliuson,  E(Ust.  Man.  iii. 

hat   of    the   Thames   at    London  51'.),  atfirms  the  fact:    Mr.  Groto 

Jridpre.     Accordinjf  to  Herodotf)8,  denies  it. 

the  walla  of  Babylon  formed  a  *  The  plan  of  I  Iero<loto8  rendered 
wiuare  of  which  each  Hide  was  four-  this  arrangement  indispensable. 
teen  miles  in  lenjjth  ;  and  thus,  if  That  the  Persian  or  other  tradilionH 
we  follow  Xenophon,  Cyrus  dug  represented  his  course  as  less  pros- 
two  canals,  each  capable  of  convey-  perous  is  clear  from  the  statement 
ing  Ijalf  the  contents  of  the  Eu-  of  Arriun.  vi.  24,  that  Cyrus  lost 
phnites,  and  each  about  thirty  his  whole  armv  in  the  attempt  to 
miles  in  length,  at  the  least.  This,  invade  India  through  (iedrosia. 
moreover,   be    did    ou    the    mere 
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career  liad  ijiven  to  the  Persijin  tribes  was  as  strong  as  ever.  For 
them  freedom,  as  they  called  it,  meant  immmiity  from  taxation  in 
lime  of  peace  and  unbounded  pUmder  and  licence  in  time  of  war. 
The  motive  thus  supplied  would  account  for  the  invasion  of  P^gypt 
;ls  readilv  as  for  the  cam[»ai^iis  in  Lydia  and  Babylonia. 

Long  before  the  first  feeble  notions  of  a  polity  Averc  awakened 
:n  the  nations  of  Europe,  long  even  before  Mesopotamian  civilisa- 
The  valley  ^^^^  sliowecl  its  cumbrous  and  ungainly  proportions, 
of  the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  presented,  in  their  wealth,  their  organi- 
sation, their  science  and  their  art,  a  marvellous  sight  which  in  after 
ages  excited  the  astonishment  of  Ilerodotos  more  than  all  the  vast- 
ness  of  Babylon.  This  wonderful  exuberance  of  life,  at  a  time 
wlicn  every  other  land  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  was  the  result  of  the 
fertility  of  the  Nile  valley  ;  and  the  Nile  valley  was  the  creation  of 
the  great  river  which  first  scooped  out  its  channel  and  then  yearly 
filled  it  up  witli  mud.'  The  low  limestone  hills,  which  serve  as  a 
boundary  to  the  narrow  belt  of  luxuriant  vegetation  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  mark  probably  the  course  of  the  river  which  has 
been  thnist  liither  and  thither  in  its  path  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  material  with  which  it  came  into  conflict.  Where  this 
material  was  soft,  its  channel  is  wide  :  where  it  presented  a  less 
yielding  front,  the  stream  narrows,  until  in  the  granite  districts  of 
Assouan  it  forces  its  way  through  the  rock  by  plunging  down  a 
cataract.  In  all  likelihood  these  falls,  which  the  traveller  now 
faces  onlv  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  liave  receded  gradually 
southwards  from  Cairo  ;  and  thus  the  Nile  has  only  been  before- 
liand  in  the  process  which  is  now  slowly  but  surely  eating  away 
the  ledge  of  rock  whi(.'h  forms  the  barrier  of  Niagara.  These  cliffs, 
it  is  true,  are  now  far  above  the  level  of  the  stream  :  but  the  mark- 
ings which  Egyptian  kings  have  left  at  Semneh  in  Nubia  show 
that  at  a  time  long  preceding  the  visit  of  Ilerodotos  to  Egypt  the 
river  rose  to  a  height  exceeding  by  fonr-and-twenty  feet  that  which 
it  ever  reaches  now  :  and  the  deserted  bed  of  a  still  earlier  age 
proves  that  the  inundation  rose  at  least  seven-and-twenty  feet 
above  its  highest  mark  at  the  present  day.  Hence  it  may  probably 
be  8aid  with  literal  truth  that  Egypt  is  the  creation  of  the  Nile. 
Thronghoiit  its  long  journcjy  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  after 
entering  the  region  of  the  cataracts,  this  mysterious  stream,  receiv- 
ing not  a  single  affluent,  lavishes  its  wealth  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  not  only  affording  to  the  people  of  each  spot  an  easy 

'  Tliis   fact    was    ])ercc-ivcd    by  Bcarccjly  sixty  centuries  from  our 

Iler'HJotuH.ii.  11,  withtliechariHHH  own    ajje.    he   could    never    havo 

ofaniind  rr«'.o  from  prejudire.    Had  ^rra.si)«'d  tlio  id«-ft  of  procosscH  which 

be  hec-n  Hhacklcd  hy  the   jHipular  Ik?  cicmrly  wuh  must  have  occupied 

chronolo^'y  wliidi  dat<-H  the  crea-  many  tliousands  or  even  myriadB 

tion   from  a  j>eriod   removed    ]>y  of  years. 
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and  sure  maintenance  which  called  for  the  use  of  neither  spade  nor 
plough  nor  for  any  nourishment  beyond  that  of  its  life-e^iving  wa- 
ters, but  furnishinrr  the  materials  for  an  active  commerce  by  the 
difference  of  its  products  in  the  nortliern  and  southern  portions  of 
its  course  and  by  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  which  en- 
able vessels  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  desceiidini;  current.  All 
this  it  did,  and  it  did  even  more.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  crops  were  sown  and  the  harvest  gathered  insured  to  the  peo- 
ple an  amount  of  leisure  which  to  the  barbarians  of  P^uropc  toiling 
for  bare  subsistence  was  an  unknown  luxury.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitints  of  the  Nile  valley  should  have  grown 
into  a  compact  and  well-ordered  state  even  while  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Ilermos  and  the  Maiandros  were  still  a  solitude  or 
peopled  only  by  rude  and  isolated  tribes.  But  more  than  this,  the 
river  which  gave  them  wealth  guarded  them  against  their  enemies. 
The  belt  of  verdure  which  marks  its  course  stretches  to  no  greater 
width  than  two  miles  and  a  half  on  either  side  ;  and  tliis  happy 
region  is  shut  in  by  arid  deserts  in  whieh  an  abundance  of  nitre 
would  render  all  rain-water,  if  any  fell  there,  untit  for  drinking. 

But  if  the  river  insured  the  rapid  developement  of  the  people 
who  might  dwell  on  its  banks,  it  also  determined  tlie  character  of 
their  civilisation.     Allowance  beinij  niade   for    some   ^^ 

.      .  /.      !•  •       •        1  1  1        •      1     The  people 

variation  of  climate  m  its  long  course,  the  physical  of  the  Nile 
conditions  of  their  existence  were  throughout  much  '•'^^^^y- 
the  same.  Everywhere  there  was  the  river  with  its  nourishing 
stream,  and  the  strip  of  verdure  which  was  literally  its  child. 
Everywhere  were  the  low  hills  girding  in  this  garden  and  marking 
off  the  boundless  burning  desert :  and  over  all  bv  dav  and  bv 
niirht  hunir  the  blue  unclouded  skv,  across  which  the  sun  iourneved 
in  his  solitary  chariot,  to  be  followed  by  his  bride  the  moon  with 
the  stirs  her  innumerable  sisters  or  children.  When  to  this  we 
add  that  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  there  was  no 
Ftronghold  where  a  discontented  or  rebellious  chief  might  defy  the 
king  or  tlie  people  and  no  spcjt  which  gave  access  to  an  invader 
across  the  tiery  barrier  to  the  east  or  the  west,  we  have  a  series  of 
conditions  which  wc  feel  sure  must  [)roduce  a  great  people  but 
which  will  keep  all  on  a  dea<l  level  of  submission  to  the  one 
gov«rning  power.  Whatever  this  power  might  be,  it  would  be 
iible  to  sweep  the  Nile  with  its  ships,  and  by  shutting  off  the 
water  from  the  canals  to  reduce  to  starvation  at  any  moment  the 
inhabitants  of  a  disatlected  city  or  village.  Thus  from  tirstto  last 
we  have  a  nation  which  could  never  make  way  against  it~s  rulers, 
and  whose  skill  and  labor  these  rnlers  might  apjilv  to  any  work 
however  oppressive  and  iitiprotitible  :  nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  that,  however  great   may  have   been  llie  blessings  which 
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tlie  Nile  brouixlit  \vitli  it  from  its  niouiitain  sources,  tliese  works 
involved  an  amount  of  hardship  and  tyranny  which  nnist  at  best 
have  made  life  seem  hard  and  the  problem  of  life  a  strange  riddle, 
if  nothinjx  lav  beyond  it.  But  this  people,  so  shut  t>ll:  from  all 
other  nations,  and  thus  rising  into  an  astonishingly  early  greatness, 
exhibited  few,  if  any,  points  of  resemblance  to  the  tribes  of  the  vast 
continent  in  which  tlieir  river  ran.  In  color  less  dark  than  tbe 
Arab,  in  features  Httlc  resembling  any  Semitic  tribe  and  display- 
ing often  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  in  liabit  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  roving  Bedouin,  the  Egyptians  embellished  their  life 
with  arts  which  no  negro  tribe  has  ever  known.  They  were  spin- 
ners and  weavers,  potters  and  workers  in  metals,  painters  and 
sculptors.  Their  social  order  harmonised  in  its  system  of  caste 
with  that  of  India  and,  it  may  very  safely  be  added,  with  that  of 
the  Hellenic  and  the  Latin  tribc^s.  These  castes  were  united  in  a 
Hrm  and  centralised  i)t)lity  in  which  the  king  ruled  conjointly 
with,  if  not  in  submission  to,  the  priestly  order  which  surrounded 
liis  life  and  that  of  the  people  with  a  multitude  of  ceremonial  rules 
invested  with  an  appalling  power  by  the  terrors  of  an  unseen  world. 

To  tlie  Greeks  this  country  with  its  ancient  and  mysterious 
civilisation  remained,  it  is  said,  altogether  uidvuown  down  to  a 
o  enin'^of  ^^'"^  preceding  the  battle  of  Marathon  by  about  180 
Eirypt  to  years,  when  a  fleet  of  Milesians  took  possession  of  a 
Gm?k  com-  ]j.^^.|^^j.  ^j,^  ^],(.  eastern  shore  of  the  Kanopic  branch  of 
570B.C.  (?;  the  Nile  and  there  built  the  city  of  Naukratis,  which 
became  a  depot  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  Europe.  In  the 
reif'-n  of  Amasis  this  settlement  received  the  privileges  of  a  strin- 
gent monopoly.  Foreign  merchants,  arriving  at  any  other  month 
of  the  Nile,  were  compelled  to  swear  that  tliey  liad  been  driven 
thither  l»y  stress  of  weather  and  to  depart  at  once  for  the  Kanobitic 
mouth,  or  in  default  of  this  their  goods  were  sent  to  Naukratis  by 
one  of  the  inland  canals.  The  leanings  of  Amasis  towards  the 
Greeks  are  still  further  shown  by  his  alliance  with  Polykrates  ;  but 
the  story  of  this  alliance  is  only  another  illustration  of  that  Divine 
jealousy  which  dashes  the  cup  of  happiness  from  the  lips  of  Kroi- 
80S  an<l  of  Cvrus. 

This  ancient  king.lom  with  its  wonderful  cities  and  its  teeming 
soil  was  now  in  its  turn  to  be  absorbed  into  the  wide  sea  of  Persian 
Invwlonof  dominion  :  but  although  the  fa(;t  of  its  subjugation  is 
K  'vi,t  ),:■  clearly  established,  not  much  confidence  can  be  placed 
L  ii)  the  details  of  the  narrative.     The   stories  of  llero- 

dotos  and  Ktesias  cannot  be  reconciled  ;  and  the  statements  of  the 
Bf'hir^tun  inscription,  so  far  as  it  notices  the  reign  of  Kainbyses, 
differ  in  sf>m«;  points  from  both.  y\t  once  then  we  are  driven  to 
look  with  fiuspicion  on  statements  which  represent  Kambyses  as  ft 
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man  closely  resembling  the  mad  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  while 
the  facts  related,  if  they  be  true,  seem  capable  of  an  easier  expla- 
nation as  results  of  a  scheme  carefully  laid  and  deliberately  carried 
out.  The  tNVo  points  which  needed  tlic  most  careful  forethought 
in  his  plan  of  Egyptian  conquest  lay  in  the  supply  of  wat'.r  f or  his 
army  during  their  passage  across  the  desert  which  protects  Egypt 
from  the  north-east,  and  iu  the  co-operation  of  a  tleet  which 
should  make  it  impossible  for  the  Egyptian  king  to  prolong  the 
contest  by  obtaining  supplies  from  the  sea.  In  securing  the  first 
Kambyses  is  said  by  llcrodotos  to  have  followed  the  advice  of  the 
Ilalikarnassian  Thanes,  a  deserter  from  the  service  of  Amasis,  who 
advise  1  him  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  a  chief  or  chiefs 
of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert.  The  fleet,  with  the  men  who 
manned  it,  was  supplied  by  the  Ionian  and  Aiolian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  by  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre.  Had  Amasis  lived,  the 
struggle  might  have  been  prolonged,  perhaps  even  with  a  different 
result :  but  he  had  died  a  few  months  before  the  in- 
vasion, and  his  son  Psammenitos  seems  to  have  in- 
herited neither  his  wisdom  nor  his  virror.  Sii^ns  from  heaven 
were  not  wanting  to  tell  of  the  coming  troubles.  Rain  had  fallen 
at  Thebes  ;  and  the  horrible  draught  in  wliich  his  Hellenic  mer- 
cenaries liad  drunk  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Phanes'  may  have 
added  fierceness  to  the  courage  with  which  they  fought  for  Egypt, 
but  it  could  not  countervail  the  disparity  of  numbers  which  turned 
the  scale  in  the  great  battle  near  the  Pelousian  mouth  of  the  Xile. 
Tims  ha<l  Katnbyses  carrieil  to  its  utmost  bounds  the  Persian 
empire,  as  it  was  conceived  by  llerodotos,  for  according  to  his 
narr.itive  all  the  wisdom  and  vijxor  of  Dareios  did    not   ^ 

,  ,      ,  ,    .         ,.      .  ,    .  .  Exp<"(litii)n 

enable  nun   to   extend  its    limits  or  to  guard  it  against    aijainsi  the 
som3   grave    disasters.      But    Kambyses    in    Mem[)his    a,,','i''th'^"'* 
was  lord  of   all    the    nations   from   Haktra  to  the  Nile,    tcmplo  of 
and  it  was  now  time  that    the    I)iviiii'  Nemesis  sh«>uld 
lay  its  liand  not  merely  ou  Kambyses   ;ls   it   had    done    upon  his 
father,  but  also  on  that  invincible  army  which  both  he  an<l  Cyrus 
had  headed    in    a   career  of  all  but  uninterrupted  conrpicst.      He 
must  therefore  now  begin  to  make  war  not  only  against  men,  but, 
Hkc  Xerxes  in   his  defiance  of  Phoibos,  against   the   gods.      The 
madness  thus  sent  upon  him  was,  according   to  the  infornuints  of 
Herodotos,   shown   first   in   the   insults  which   he   heaped  on  the 
mummy  of  Amasis,'  and  then  in   the   infatuation  which   h'd   him 

'  Ili'rfxl.  fii.  It.    Tlmindip^nation  prosiuTity  of   tlio  IIell«»nic  settlf- 

^v!iirh  HeroflotoH  di'scribes  them  as  nicnt  at  Niiuknitis.  nnd  of  tlio  a«l 

t  •fXiwg  a^^ainBt  th^  man   who  had  vantiiijtH  whicli  tln-y  derived   from 

hrouirht     down     Htranpfers     upon  tin*  tra<h'  with  Ejfypt. 
I'^Jjypt    i**  strong  evidence  of  the         ^  Herod,  iii.   2. 
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from  Tliebes  to  inaivh  ao:ainst  the  Ethiopians,  while  he  sent 
50,000  men  to  destroy  the  shrine  of  Amoun  in  the  desert.  Scarcely 
more  tiian  a  fifth  part  of  the  march  was  to  be  accomplished  to- 
wards tlie  land  ot"  that  mysterious  people,  who  lay  far  beyond  the 
Nile  cataracts.  They  were  going,  as  they  thought,  to  a  region 
where  the  earth  daily  produced,  like  the  IJoly  Grail  and  the  won- 
derful napkins  and  pitchers  of  Aryan  folk-lore,  inexhaustible  ban- 
quets of  luscious  and  ready-cooked  meats.*  But  before  they  could 
cross  the  zone  of  burning  sand  which  lay  between  them  and  those 
luxurious  feasts,  the  failure  even  of  grass  for  food  drove  them  to 
decimate  themselves ;  and  this  outbreak  of  cannibalism  warned 
Kand)yses  that  some  tasks  were  too  hard  even  for  the  great  king. 
Probably  before  he  could  reach  Memphis,  he  liad  heard  of  another 
disaster.  The  men  whom  lie  had  sent  to  destroy  the  shrine  of 
Amoun^  were  traced  as  far  as  the  city  of  Oasis,  where  according 
to  Herodotos  a  colony  of  Samaians  was  established  :  but  from  the 
day  on  which  they  left  it,  not  one  was  ever  seen  again.  The 
guardians  of  the  shrine  asserted  (and  the  guess  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood right)  that  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  adust-storm  and 
their  bodies  buried  ])encath  the  pillars  of  fiery  sand. 

A  third  enterprise  by  which  Kambyses  proposed  to  extend  the 
Persian  dominion  as  far  as  the  Tyrian  colony  of  Carthage  was 
Failure  of  frustrated  by  the  blunt  refusal  of  the  Phenician  sailors 
the  proposed  to  go  against  their  kinsfolk.  The  refusal  of  these 
against'car-  hardy  mariners  to  serve  against  Carthage  secured  the 
tliage.  freedom  of  tlie  great  city  wliich  under  Hannibal   was 

to  contend  with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  but  in 
Kambyses  this  disregard  of  his  wishes,  following  on  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  his  army,  stirred  up,  it  is  said,  tlie  tiger-like 
temper  which  must  slake  its  rage  in  blood. 

The  opportunity  was  supplie»l  })y  the  jubilant  cries  which 
greeted  Kambyses  on  his  return  to  Memphis.  The  people  were 
Kambypcs  shouting,  not  for  him,  but  because  they  had  found  the 
E^^Di'ian  ^'''^^  ^"  ^'"^'"^  they  worshipped  the  incarnation  of  the 
prichtM.  ^od  Aj)is.      If  the  time   during  whi(!h  they  had   been 

without  such  a  calf  *  was  long,  their  exultation  would  be  greater 
(n\  finding  an  animal  which  met  th(^  difficult  tests  of  (complete 
blackiiess  of  skin  with  a  sfjunre  of  white;  on  tlie   forehea<l,  double 

'  Tliat  tliiH  i.s  one  of  the  many  zeal   for  the  Zoroastrhm  nionotbe- 

Btori«'8  of  unbounded  plenty  con-  istn    wliich    niust    hav«!    Imm'H    his 

nected  with  the  earth  and  itsHyni-  faith,  if  he  was  a  true  Persian. 

1»ol»,  tliere  can  ]>e  no  question.    See  '  The  calf  was  not  HuflTcred  to  live 

Mythology  of  Ar.  N<U.  hook  ii.  eh.  more    than     twelve    years.      If    it 

2,  feclion  12.  reuciied  that  a^^e,  it  was  solemnly 

'  It  in  |KjHsihle  that  this  expcdi  ^lain  and  its  b<xly  reverently  im- 

tioH  in:iy  have   hi  i-ii    prompted    hy  halnied. 
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hairs  on  the  tail,  and  a  beetle  mark  on  its  ton<^ue.  But  the 
tyrant  would  have  it  that  they  were  making  merry  over  his  cala- 
mities. In  vain  did  the  natives  wliom  he  had  himself  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Memphis  strive  to  explain  the  real  cause 
(^f  the  rejoicing.  They  were  all  put  to  death.  The  priests  who 
were  next  summoned  gave  the  same  explanation  ;  and  Kambyses 
said  that  he  would  see  this  tame  god  who  had  come  among  them. 
The  beast  was  brought,  and  Kambyses,  drawing  his  dagger, 
wounded  him  on  the  thigh.  '  Poor  fools,  these  then  are  your 
gods,'  he  cried,  '  things  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  may  be  wounded 
by  men.  Truly  the  god  and  his  worshippers  are  well  matched  : 
but  you  shall  smart  for  raising  a  laugh  «igainst  me.'  So  the  priests 
were  scourged  ;  an  order  was  issued  that  everyone  found  in 
holiday  guise  should  forthwith  be  slain  ;  and  the  fe:ist  w;is  broken 
up  in  terror.  The  calf-god  pined  away  and  died  in  the  temple  ; 
and  the  priests  in  secret  buried  it  with  the  wonted  rites.  Frouj 
this  time,  so  said  the  Egyptians,  Kambyses  became  hopelessly 
mad.  It  is  possible  that  his  madness  may  have  been  not  without 
method,  and  that  these  i;isults  to  Apis  and  his  worshippers  were 
only  part  of  a  deliberate  plan,  such  as  would  commend  itself  to 
Nadir  Shah  or  Timour,  for  crushing  the  spirit  of  the  conquered 
nation  ;  but  the  opinion  must  remain  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  Herodotos  assigns  the  murder  of  his 
brother  whom,  in  jealousy  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  he  had  sent 
back  to  Sousa.  In  the  dreams  which  followed  his  departure  the 
tymnt  had  seen  a  herald  and  Iieard  from  liis  lips  that  Smerdis  sat 
on  a  throne  and  that  his  head  touched  the  heaven.  Putting  on 
this  vision  the  only  interpretiUion  which  would  suggest  itsi'lf  t<>  a 
despot,  Kambyses  at  once  sent  Prexiispes  home  with  orders  to  slay 
the  prince.  When  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  <h'(Ml  ha<l 
been  done  to  no  purpose,  Prexaspcs  swore  solemnly  that  he  had 
not  only  slain  but  buried  him  with  his  own  liands  ;  but  the  his- 
torian admits  that  while  one  account  represented  him  jls  murder- 
ing Smerdis  on  a  hunting  cx[)editio:),  others  said  that  he  had 
enticed  him  out  to  sai  and  thrown  him  overboard.  The  Behistun 
inscription  shuts  out  both  these  tides  by  saying  that  the  tyrant';, 
brother  was  murdenul  long  before  the  army  stirtetl  for  P^gy[>f. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act  of   the   tragedy.      The  army  had 
reached  on  its  homeward  march  a  Syrian  vilhige  named  Agbatma, 
when  a  herald  coming   from   Sousa  bade  all    Persians   Kiimbym* 
to  owii  as  their  king   not   Kambyses  who  was   deposed    '^'JLJ^^ 
but  his   brother    Smerdis    the   8on   of   Cyrus.     To   a   Smerdin. 
question  of  I'rexaspfs,  put  bv  tlu'  order  of  Kambyses,  the  lierald 
replied  that  he  had  HM-cive*!  his  nu'ss;ig»;  not   fr<Mn   tlu!  new  king. 
whom   he   had   never  seen,  but   from   the   Magian  who  was  over 
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his  household.  A  further  question  put  by  Kambyses  to  Prexaspes 
himself  called  forth  the  answer  that  he  knew  not  who  could  have 
liatched  this  plot  but  Patizeithes,  whom  Kambyses  liad  left  at 
Sousa  as  his  high  steward,  and  his  brother  Smerdis.  So  then  this 
was  the  Smerdis  whose  head  was  to  touch  the  heaven  :  and  the 
despot  wept  for  his  brother  whom  lie  had  so  uselessly  done  to 
death.  Presently  he  said  that  he  would  march  on  at  once 
af^ainst  the  usurper,  and  leaping  on  his  horse  gashed  his  thigh 
(the  part  where  he  had  wounded  the  calf-god)  with  his  sword 
from  which  the  sheath  had  accidentfilly  fallen  off.  '  What  is  the 
name  of  this  place  ? '  asked  Kambyses,  when  he  felt  that  the 
wound  was  serious.  Tliey  told  him  that  he  was  at  Agbatana ; 
and  the  tyrant,  knowing  now  that  only  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
oracle  from  Bouto  which  said  that  he  must  die  at  Agbatana 
had  led  him  to  indulge  in  pleasant  dreams  of  an  old  age  spent 
amonir  the  Median  hills,  confessed  that  his  brother  had  been 
righteouslv  avenged.  His  remaining  days  or  hours  were  spent  m 
bewailing  his  evil  deeds  to  his  courtiers,  and  in  exhortations  to 
them  to  stand  out  bravely  against  the  Magia'.i  usurpation  which, 
he  clearlv  saw,  was  designed  to  transfer  to  the  Modes  the 
supremacv  of  the  Persians.  His  words  were  naturally  received 
with  little  faith,  for  Prexaspes,  of  course,  swore  as  stoutly  before 
the  Persians  that  he  had  never  harmed  Smerdis  as  he  had  to  Kam- 
byses averred  that  he  had  buried  him  with  his  own  hands ;  and 
thus  the  Magian  Smerdis  became  king  of  the  Persians. 

Such  is  the  dramatic  version  of  llerodotos,  which  absolutely 
needs  the  doubling  of  the  names  Agbatana  and  Smerdis,  The  Be- 
Thc  con«pi-   Iiistun    inscription,   it  is  said,  affirms  that  Kambyses 

racy  of  the  j^jHed  himself  ])urposely  :  that  the  name  of  the  Magian 
Iscven  Per-  r%  i.  i      i         i  •  • 

sians.  was  Gomates,  not  Smerdis ;  and   that  his  usurpation 

was  a  rclifjious,  and  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  a  nati(mal 
relx-'llioM,  its  object  being  to  restore  the  ancient  niagism  or  element 
worship,  which  the  predominance  of  the  stricter  monotheism  of 
Zoroaster  had  placed  under  a  cloud.  The  details  of  the  sequel  may 
be  passed  lightly  over.  Tin;  false  Smerdis,  who  had  had  his  ears 
cut  off,  is  discovered  by  the  daughter  of  C)tanes,  who  passes  lier 
hands  over  liis  liead  while  he  sleeps  ;  and  Otanes,  taking  counsel 
with  Aspathine.-v  and  (irobryas,  gains  over  to  the  conspiracy  Inta- 
plicnies,  Megabyzos,  and  Ilydarnes,  Dareios  being  a(hnitted  last  of 
.ill  a-»  tin;  seviMith,  on  his  arrival  from  th(!  prov^ince<»f  I'ersia  ]*roper, 
of  which  his  father  HystJispes  was  tin;  vi(MMoy.  The  number  of  con- 
ftpirat^>rs  being  complete,  two  debates  follow,  the  first  issuing  in  the 
resolution  to  slay  the  Magian  and  his  suppoi-fi^rs  at  once  ;  the  second, 
after  their  death,  to  d<'t<-rmitie  the  form  of  government  which  it 
would  be  wise  t<^>  Hot  up.     Otarnrs,  the  aulli'iof   the  conspinK^, 
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haviriix  proposed  a  republic  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way  can 
a  really  respousihle  irovernnient  be  attained,  is  opposed  by  Met^a- 
byzos  who,  uri^iiiG^  that  the  insolent  violence  of  the  mob  is  quite  as 
hateful  as  that  of  any  despot,  recommends  an  oliijarcliy,  while 
Dareios  wit'i  the  old  stock  arffument  that,  if  the  ruler  be  perfect  as 
he  oui^ht  to  be,  no  form  of  polity  can  be  preferable  to  monarchy, 
insists  that  tlie  customs  of  the  Persians  shall  not  be  chanu^ed. 
Upon  this,  Otanes,  it  is  siiid,  seeinf]^  that  things  would  go  as  Dareios 
wished,  made  a  paction  that  he  would  neither  be  king  himself  nor 
su]»niit  to  anvonc  else  as  king.  He  and  his  successors  with  their 
families  should  remain  independent  ft)r  ever,  w  hile  the  king  on  his 
part  must  covenant  to  take  his  w  ives  only  from  the  families  of  the 
seven  conspirators,  who  should  have  as  their  special  privilege  tlie 
right  of  entering  the  king's  presence  without  being  announced. 
Tiie  sovereign  power  was  to  belong  to  that  man  whose  horse  should 
neigh  first  afrer  luing  mounted  on  the  following  morning. 

All  these  conditions,  it  has  been  urged,  furnish  clear  evidence 
that  these  seven  conspirators  arc  not,  as  Herodotos  supposes, 
foun(h.'rs  of  seven   families  who  form  lienceforth  the   „^ 

The  flcces- 

highest  nobility  of  Persia,  but  heads  of  seven  existing  nion  or  Da- 
princely  liouses,  who  thus  carried  into  action  their  ]v|.!rian  "'*^ 
protest  aLTainst  the  usun)ation  of  the  inticU'l.'  Such  a  tiironc. 
national  movement  may  iiavb  taken  place  :  Init  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  atlinii  the  fact  positively,  while  the  Behistun 
inscription  compels  us  to  reject  almost  every  portion  of  the  story 
;is  given  by  IIer(Mh)tos.  Of  tin;  mutilation  of  the  Mairian  by  Kam- 
i>yses,  of  his  discovery  through  the  agency  of  IMiaidyme,  of  the 
con.spiracy  of  the  Seven,  this  monument  siiys  absolutely  nothing. 
To  the  version  of  Herodotos,  who  represents  Dareios  as  the  last 
who  joined  the  conspirators,  it  gives  the  most  c«»mplete  contradic- 
tion. Dareios  asseits  une(juivo<"ally  that  no  one  dared  to  sjiy  any- 
thing against  the  Magian  until  he  arrived.  To  the  seven  he  makes 
no  reference,  unless  pos>il»ly  in  the  words  that  '  with  his  faithful 
men  '  he  fell  on  the  Magian  and  slew  him,  w  hile  tlie  legend  of  his 
election  ])y  the  trick  of  his  groom  Oibares  is  j»ut  aside  by  his  asser- 
tion that  the  empire  of  which  (ioinates  dispossessed  Kambysos  had 
from  the  oMcn  time  been  in  the  family  of  Dareios.'^  The  incidents 
so  reje<rtGd.  arc  the  chief  and  essential  features  in  the  narrative  of 
Herodotos;  and  the  ro<'k  inscription  must,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  truth,  liavc   made  to  them  at  least  some  passing  allusion,  if 

^  Niehuhr,  who  take.i  this  vj«'w.  would  havr  r<"ninin»?<l,  bo  that  the 

Lrrt.  A  iic  Jlifit.  \.  \'\]  ,i-a\H  i\u\t  i\H  faniilies    cann«tt    he     th«*    deHcm- 

tht'Mc  H«!V»*n  jjrnn«h'cs  roMiitiup  to  W.  dnnts  of  tht^  B«*vrn  c<'n8])irat<>r8. 
inrntioned  in  lat«T  PerHian  hiHtory,         ' 'I'hlB  would  ineaii   tjnil    Cyrus, 

and   i\H   Durc'ioH,  ht'injj  an    Acliai-  likp  Dan'ioH,  was  an  Achaimenid. 
intnid.  wjih  oiu*  of  th«ni.  only   t-w 
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not  some  direct  reference.  But  if  siieli  ;i  inonunient  as  the  inscrip- 
tion of  IV^liistun  overthrows  on  such  important  points  a  scries  oa" 
narratives  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  trustwortliy  of  men, 
and  if  other  larije  portions  ar3  to  be  set  aside  as  mere  reflexions  of 
Hellenic  thought  or  feeling:,  alike  absurd  and  impossible  in  tlie 
East,  with  what  trust  may  we  receive  any  story  whic}i  paints  the 
course  of  intrii^ue  and  illustrates  the  secret  liistory  of  a  Persian  or 
Assyrian  Couit  ?  for,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  march  of  armies 
and  tales  of  foreign  conquest,  the  annals  of  those  courts  are  only 
a  secret  hisU^ry.  Hints  of  execrable  cruelties  may  force  their  way 
into  the  outer  air  ;  pictures  of  fancied  )uxury  and  generosity  may 
light  up  the  dim  recesses  of  the  hidden  harem  :  but  what  reason 
liave  we  to  suppose  that  of  any  single  motive  we  shall  have  a  faith- 
ful description,  of  any  single  deed  a  true  report  ?  We  have  ar- 
rived at  a  time  in  wliich  such  intrigues  and  liidden  motives  are  said 
to  be  the  mainspring  of  actions  affecting  all  Hellas  ;  and  tl»e 
answer  to  this  doubt  must  seriously  affect  alnu)st  the  wliole  liistory 
of  Persia  in  its  connexion  with  events  which  have  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEII    If. 

TML:    PERSIAN    EMPIRE    UNDER    DAUEIOS. 

The  death  of  the  usurper  who  dethroned  Kainbyses  was  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magians.  This  massacre 
The,  revolt  seems  to  point  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder 
of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Herodotos,'  prevented  Dareiosfrom 
taking  the  strong  measures  which  he  otherwise  would  have  taken 
against  some  refractory  or  rebellious  satraps  of  the  em[)ire.  The 
HUiUiinaui  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  inscription  of  Jiehistun,  which 
describes  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Dareios  as  occupied  with 
putting  down  a  series  of  obstinate  insurrections  against  his  author- 
ity. The  ma.ssacre  of  the  Magian  and  his  partisans  seems  in  no 
way  to  have  deterred  the  Medians  from  making  a  general  effort  to 
recover  the  supremacy  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  (  yrus. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  them.  The  revolt  of  Jiabylon 
may  have  appeared  a  matter  evtm  more  serious  ;  but  our  knowledge 
can  scarcely  be  s<'iid  to  extend  beyond  the  facts  that  it  broke;  out 
and  that  it  was  with  great  difTiculty  suppressed  ;  the  walls  of  the 
'  Hf^rrid.  iii.  12^1,127.150.  The  7r//7?y/i«r(jv.  if  jastified  by  the  factn, 
pbnsefl  i)  ra/K/;f7/,  ando/()foj/rwv  tui>     would  irwliratH  a  ])artial  anarchy. 
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city  being  now  so  far  dismantled  as  to  leave  the  place  henceforth 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

But  the  worst  enemies  of  Dareios  came  sometimes  from  his  own 
people.  In  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed  satrap  of  Egypt  by 
Kambyses,  he  found  a  rival  rather  than  a  subject :  but  Thedespo- 
the  career  of  the  viceroy  who  dared  to  have  an  indepen-  po"Jk4te8 
dent  mint  was  soon  cut  short.'  Another  formidable  in  samos. 
antagonist  wasOroites,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  who  has  a  wider  fame 
as  the  murderer  of  Polykrates  the  despot  of  Samos.  This  unscru- 
pulous tyrant  had,  it  is  said,  seized  on  the  government  of  the  island 
some  time  before  the  P^gyptian  expedition  of  Kambyses,"^  and  had 
shared  it  at  first  with  his  brothers  Pantagnotos  and  Syloson  ;  but 
having  afterwards  killed  the  one  and  banished  the  other,  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,^  and  SiK)n 
achieved  a  greatness  inferior  only  to  that  of  Minos,  like  whom  he  is 
sfiid  to  have  had  a  navy  which  was  the  terror  of  the  islands  and 
countries  round  .about.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Ilemdotos,*  he 
was  lord  of  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  His  war-ships 
plundered  friends  and  foes  alike  ;  and  the  men  of  Lesbos  who  ven- 
tured to  aid  the  Milesians  paid  the  penalty  by  havinu:  to  dig  in 
ciiains  the  moat  round  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Samos.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  ini(juities Polykrates  enjoyed  an  unbroken  good  fortune; 
and  his  well-iloing  became,  we  are  told,  a  cause  of  grief  and  mis- 
giving to  his  ally  Amjisis,  who  reminded  liim  of  the  Divine  Jea- 
lousy, and  (MMinselled  him  to  iiifiict  some  pain  on  himself,  if  none 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  '  Seek  out,'  he  said,  '  that  thing  for 
the  loss  of  which  tliy  soul  would  most  be  grieved,  and  cjist  it  away 
so  that  it  may  never  come  to  mortal  hand  :  and  if  here.-ifter  thy 
good  fortune  be  not  mixed  with  woe,  remedv  it  in  the  marnicr 
which  I  have  set  before  thee.'  This  counsel  Povkratcs  thought 
that  he  eould  not  follow  more  effectuallv  than  bv  r<»winir<Mit  into 
the  deep  sea  and  ejisting  into  the  water  a  seal-ring  <>f  emerald  set 
in  gold,  wrought  by  the  Samian  Theodoros.  A  few  days  later  a 
fishennan  brought  to  him  as  a  gift  a  fish  which  seemed  to  him  too 
tine  ^>  be  tiiken  to  the  market.  Polykrates  in  rcipiital  ba<le  the 
man  to  supper  :  but  before  the  time  for  the  meal  e.inie,  his  s4Tvants 
ha«l  found  the  seal-ring  in  the  fish.  In  great  a.'^tonishmeiit  I'oly- 
krates  sent  to  Amasis  a  letter  tellinir  him  what  had  happened.  The 
Egyptia!!  king,  feeling  now  that  no  man  eould  deliver  another  fn)ni 
that  which  was  to  come  upon  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Samos  ainl 
broke  off  the  allianee,  in  order  that,  when  some  evil  fat*-  o\  ertook 
Polykrates,  his  own  heart  might  not  bo  grieve«l  as  for  a  friend. 

*  HercKl    iv.   106.  »  Ih.  iii.  rtr,. 

•  lb.  iii.  39.  *  lb.  iii.  139. 
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It  is  possible,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  alliance  was  broken 
off  not  by  Aniasis  but  by  Polykrates  himself,  for  the  next  thing 
TholHst  which  llerodotos  relates  of  him  is  an  offer  to  furnish 
*^'""'^''^ 'V  ^•''^  troops  for  the  army  of  Kambvses/     The  i^ersian  kino- 

cari'or  of  i  .^  >  ^ 

I'ohkrates.  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  Polykrates  as  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  those  Samians 
whom  he  regarded  as  disatfeeted  towards  himself.  But  in  the 
ipiciil  method  of  llerodotos  the  time  was  now  come  wlien  the  man 
who  had  been  victorious  over  all  his  enemies  should  exhibit  in  his 
own  person  the  working  of  that  law  which  keeps  human  affairs  in 
constant  liow  and  ebb.  Wc  can,  therefore,  only  sfiy,  as  lie  tells  us, 
tliat  Oroites  whom  Cyrus  liad  left  as  satrap  in  Sardeis  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  intrap  and  slay  Polykrates,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
Samos  with  this  message,  '  Thussaith  Oroites  to  Polykrates,  I  hear 
that  thou  art  set  on  great  tilings,  but  that  thou  Iiast  not  money  ac- 
cording to  tliv  designs.  Know  then  that  king  Kambyses  seeks  to 
slay  inc.  Therefore  come  and  take  me  away  and  my  money,  and 
keep  part  of  it  for  tliyself,  and  })art  of  it  let  me  liave.  So,  if  thou 
thinkcst  for  money,  thou  slialt  be  ruler  over  all  Hellas  ;  and  if  thou 
believest  not  about  njy  wealth,  send  the  trustiest  of  thy  servants, 
and  to  him  will  I  show  it.'  These  words  roused  the  greed  of 
I'olykrates,  and  Maiandrios  liis  S(;ribe  was  sent  to  test  the  words  of 
Oroites  who,  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Samian  was  nigh  jit  luvnd, 
tilled  eight  vessels  with  stones  all  but  a  little  about  the  brim,  and 
having  placed  gold  on  the  stones'*  fastened  the  vessels  and  kept 
thecn  ready.  Maian<lrios,  having  seen  the  jars,  brought  the  tidings 
to  I'oiykratcs,  who  made  ready  to  go,  although  tlie  soothsayers  with 
his  friends  forbade  him  to  do  so.  His  daughter  pleaded  that  she 
had  .seen  a  visi(;n  w  hich  betokened  disaster  ;  but  she  pleaded  in 
vain.  Polykrates  sailed  from  Samos,  taking  with  him  many  of  his 
c:4>rnnides,  and  among  tliem  l)('mok('des,  the  son  of  Kalliphon  of 
Kroton,  a  physician  famed  beyond  all  others  of  his  tiini^  for  the 
practice  of  his  ait.  J5ut  lie  readied  Magnesia,  the 
historian  adds,  oidy  to  perish  with  an  end  befitting 
neitlu-r  himself  nor  his  great  (U'signs,  for  with  the  exce[)tion  of 
the  de«i>ots  t)l  Syracuse  no  one  of  the  Greek  tyrants  deserved  to 
he  fr)mpar.;d  for  trreatness  with  Polykrates. 

When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  brought  to  Samos,  his 
ThedPBwv  deputy  Maiandrios  made  a  strong  effort,  it  is  said,  to 
'  '  1|)['  n;store  tliu  constitution  which  his  master  had  sultvcrtcd. 
■  .  "  He  offered  to  resign  his  power  and  to  obey  the  laws 
a-H  a  Hirnple  citizen,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  grant  of  six  talents 
'  Henxl.  iii.  44.  Atli«nianH,    and    hhuuih    to     have 

'A  trick  8'>niewhat  rowmblin;^  tiirticd  the  scale  at  Athens  in  favor 
thiM  wai4  actually  i))uy«;d  off  by  the  ol  their  diHastrouH  expedition  U) 
men  of  Egeata  in   Sicily  niK^n  the     that  iHhuid.     Thuc  vi.  8  ond  40. 
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and  the  priesthood  of  Zous  the  Deliverer.  The  olfer  was  con- 
temptuously refused,  and  Maiandrios  au;ainst  his  will  was  cdiu- 
pelied  to  remaiu  a  despot,  until  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  the  person  of  Syloson  the  exiled  brother  of  l^olyknites. 
Syloson  by  the  tjift  of  a  cloak  had  earne<l  the  s^ratitude  of  Dareios 
wlien  tlie  latter  was  servin*^  witli  the  army  of  Kambyses  in  Pltrypt. 
He  now  claimed  from  Dareios  the  Persian  kinir  the  aid  which  hi 
had  promised  in  his  humbler  station  ;  and  a  Persian  tleet  under 
Otanes  appeared  before  Samos  to  inforce  the  pretensions  of  Sylo- 
son. Bv  Maiandrios  no  opy)osition  was  offered,  but  the  mad  folly 
of  his  bi other  C'harilaos  brouijht  about  a  nuissacre  of  the  unsus- 
pectinir  Persian  officers  in  the  market-place  of  the  city.  Otanes 
retaliated  by  an  indiscriminate  slaujrhter  alike  of  men,  women,  and 
ebildren  tlirougliout  the  island.  Syloson  remained,  it  would  seem, 
tributiiiT  despot  of  Samos  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aiakes.' 

Thus  tlie  first  wliether  of  Hellenic  or  of  barbarian  cities  passed 
in  a  state  of  desolation  under  the  yoke  of  Dareios  who  was  known 
among  his  subjects  ratlier  as  an  organiser  than  as  a  orfrani?ation 
conqueror,  or,  as  the  ]*ersians  put  it,  ratlier  as  a  buck-  of  the  Per- 
ster  than  ;ls  the  father  of  his  people.  Under  the  ^^^^'"P""*'- 
former  kings  the  several  portions  of  the  empire  had  sent  yearly  gifts. 
Henceforth  the  several  provinces  were  to  pay  an  assessed  tribute  ; 
and  Herodotos  is  naturally  careful  to  state  the  measure  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  four  hundred  silver  talents 
were  demanded  yearly  from  the  b)iiians,  Magnesians,  Aiolians,  Ka- 
rians,  Lykians,  ^Iilyans,  and  Pamphylians,  who  were  ranged  in  one 
<le[)artment  or  \omos.  On  the  second  which  included  the  My- 
sians  and  Lydians  was  assessed  the  sum  of  five  liuiidred  talents. 
The  tliinl  department  whi(;h  stretched  from  the  Hellespont  cast- 
wanis  paid  three  hundn-d  and  sixty  Uilents  in  silver.  I5ut  altliouLrh 
something  was  thus  done  for  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  kin<x, 
the  I'ersian  emj)ire  reinained,  as  it  had  been,  a  mere  agixh^meration 
of  units,  with  no  other  bond  than  that  of  a  common  liability  t«> 
tribute  and  taxation,  with  no  common  sentiment  extending  1)C- 
yond  the  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  and  with  no  inherent  safe- 
guards against  disruption  from  witln)Ut  or  decay  and  disorijanisii- 
tion  within. 

The  tragedy  of  Polykrat«'s  is  followed  by  two  stories  fn)m 
whicli  it  is  no  easy  task  to  extract  nnich  historical  fact.  Of  these 
stories  tlie  former  is  associated  with  the  name  of  tlje  Thoptorrof 
Krotonian  physician  Demokedes,  who,  on  the  <h'ath  of  l>t"»"kiHlen. 
Oroites,  was  earned  to  Sousa  along  with  tin*  other  slaves  fouinl  in 
his  household  and  for  some  time  reFuained  there  unknown  and  un- 
cared  for.   ;\t  length  it  happene<l,  so  the  story  ran,  that  Diireios  in 

•  Hercxl.  vi.  13. 
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a  hunt  leaped  from  his  liorsc,  and  so  twisted  his  foot  lliat  the 
ankle  bone  was  moved  from  its  socket.  The  Efi^yptian  physicians, 
whom  he  kept  about  him,  made  the  mischief  worse  than  they 
found  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  lie  had  passed  eight  wretched  and 
sleepless  nights  that  some  one,  who  had  heard  in  Sardeis  of  the 
great  skill  of  Demokedes,  told  the  king,  at  whose  bidding  the 
friend  of  Polykrates  was  brought  before  him,  dragging  his  chains 
and  clothed  in  rags.  This  man's  heart,  we  are  told,  was  lilled  with 
one  absorbing  desire,  for  the  attainment  of  which  lie  was  ready  to 
shape  both  liis  words  and  his  actions  and  to  work  on  persistently, 
no  matter  what  misery  and  ruin  he  might  bring  on  the  land  which 
he  yearned  to  see  once  more.  Hence  wlien  Dareios  asked  him  of 
liis  craft,  Demokedes  denied  that  he  had  any,  fearing  that,  if  he 
should  be  found  useful  to  the  king,  lie  should  have  no  hope  of 
setting  foot  again  on  Hellenic  soil.  But  Dareios  saw  that  he  was 
lying,  and  scourges  and  goads,  brought  at  his  bidding,  drew  from 
Demokedes  the  admission  that  he  knew  the  art  of  the  physician, 
but  that  he  knew  it  poorly.  Such  as  it  was,  Dareios  bade  liim  use 
it  at  once  on  tlie  injured  limb,  which  Demokedes  so  liandled  that 
in  a  little  while  it  was  as  sound  as  it  had  ever  been.  Persian 
despots  are  seldom  ungrateful  for  benefits  which  add  to  their  own 
comfort  ;  and  Demokedes  was  rewarded  with  a  great  liouse  in 
Sousa  and  with  the  privilege  of  eating  at  the  king's  table.  He 
had,  in  short,  every  wish  of  liis  heart  but  one.  The  king  would 
not  part  with  him  ;  and  Demokedes  would  rather  starve  in  Hellas 
than  feast  at  Sousa.  But  the  illness  of  Atossa,  the  ruling  spirit  in 
the  seraglio  of  Dareios,  brought  an  opportunity  of  escape  of  which 
I)emokedes  eagerly  and  deliberately  availed  himself.  Grateful  for 
the  healing  of  a  tumor  which  had  long  tortured  her,  this  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  following  the  instructions  of  the  physician,  went  to 
Dareios  and  reproache<i  him  with  sitting  idle  on  his  throne  without 
making  an  effort  to  gain  nations  or  kingdoms  for  the  Persians. 
Dareios  hastened  to  answer  that  he  had  just  resolved  to  do  as  she 
now  desired  him,  and  that  he  was  making  ready  to  go  against  the 
Scythians.  '  Nay,'  replied  Atossii,  in  words  which  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  heard  or  road  the  narrative  of  the  great  historian 
conveyed  an  exquisite  irony,  '  go  not  against  the  Scythijins  first. 
I  have  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  iiellas,  and  1  desire  to 
have  Laconian  and  Argive  and  Athenian  and  Corinthian  maidens 
to  be  my  servants.  Go  then  against  Ilelhis  :  and  thou  hast  here 
one  who  above  all  men  can  show  thee  how  thou  mayest  do  this — 
I  mean  him  who  luis  healed  thy  foot.'  Dareios  so  far  yielded  as 
U)  say  that  Dtimokedes  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  I'ersians 
whom  he  would  send  to  spy  out  Hellas  and  bring  back  an  account 
of  what  thcv  might  see  there.   Acconlingly  fifteen  Persian  officers 
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left  Sidon  witli  Dcniokcdes,  and  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Hellas, 
made  a  record  of  all  that  they  sjiw  until  they  caiiic  to  Taras, 
which  the  Latins  called  Tarentuni,  in  Italy.  There  Aristophilides, 
the  king  of  the  Tjirantines,  at  the  suggestion  of  Deuiokedes,  took 
otf  the  rudders  of  the  Persian  ships  and  shut  up  the  Persians 
themselves  in  prison  as  spies  ;  and  while  they  were  in  this  plight, 
Demokedes  fled  away  to  Kroton.  Having  given  his  friend,  time 
to  escaj)e,  Aristopliilides  let  the  Persians  go ;  but  their  mis- 
fortunes were  not  yet  ended.  They  were  wrecked  on  the  lapy- 
gian  coast,  but  a  Tarantine  exile  ransomed  them  from  slavery  and 
took  them  to  Dareios.  So  fared  the  tirst  Persians  who  visited 
Hellas  to  the  west  of  the  Egean  sea. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
we  might  have  obUiined  from  the  records  of  this  Persian  Periplous, 
if  they  had  been  preserved,  when  the  point  to  be  influoncc 
determined  is  whether  the  Periplous  was  made  at  all.  trilf,i"s„f 
The  results  of  Persian  observation  would  probably  in  Atossa. 
any  case  have  had  but  little  value  :  but  when  we  remember  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  story,  we  must  at  the  least  place  it  amongst  the 
tales  of  which  we  can  neither  allirm  iu>r  (Kmiv  the  reality.  The 
plan  of  Demokedes  was  to  obtain  his  freedom  at  tlie  possible  cost 
of  tlie  ruin  of  hi,-,  country  :  the  plan  of  Atossa  clearly  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  whole  power  of  Persia  upon  Hellas  at  a  time  when 
Hippias  was  still  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  when  the  Persian  could 
have  en<!ountered  no  serious  resistiince,  unless  perhaps  from  tlie 
inount;iineers  of  the  P<;loponnesos.  This  plan  c«):ifesscdly  failed; 
but  there  is  no  record  that  Dareios  expressed  any  intlignation  at 
tlie  treatment  of  his  officers.  As  a  political  motive,  tlicst^  intrigues 
are  thus  supertiuous,  and  all  that  can  be  siiid  in  favor  of  the 
narrative  is  that,  unlike  the  stories  of  Deiokes  or  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  Smenlis,  it  is,  at  least  in  its  earlier  scenes,  so 
strictly  Oriental  in  its  coloring  as  t«)  come  before  us  with  a 
specially  deceptive  force.  But  if  the  plausible  form  thus  assumed 
by  the  story  in.iv  t<'iiipt  us  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  without  some 
histori<;al  value,  still  the  dillerent  impressions  which  even  eye- 
witnesses receive  of  the  same  events  and  the  same  scenes,  and  the 
irresistible  t*'m[)tation  or  the  un<onsci«Mis  temb-ney  to  vary  the 
(Coloring  of  a  story  at  each  suc(!essive  recitiil,  must  justify  a  strong 
roluctiincc  to  admit  the  trudifulness  of  vivi«l  nr  minuti;  dt^tail  in 
any  but  a  contemporary  narrative.  This  reluctanei^  must  pass  into 
positive  unbelief,  if  the  tra<lition  inv«>lves  an  imput;ition  of  im- 
probable or  unju'countable  motives  or  r»ssigns  some  secondary  or 
irrelevant  causes  where  more  simple  and  forcible  m«)tives  are  not 
wanting.     There    is    nothing    in   itself   unlikely   in  tlie   tale   that 

Dareios  was  incited  by  his  wife  Atossa  to  an  att^ick  on  Athens  and 
6» 
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Sparta.  ]>iit  the  adiiiission  of  hor  iiitluencc  cannot  necessarily 
lead  ns  to  admit  motives  which  arc  improbable  in  the  case  of 
Demokedes,  wliich  are  more  unlikely  still  in  the  case  of  llistiaios, 
ana  lairly  pass  the  bounds  t)f  credibility  in  that  of  Themistokles. 
The  very  completeness  uf  the  picture  drawn  for  us  hi  the  story  of 
the  Krotoiiiate  physician  may  reasonably  lead  us  to  question 
whether  these  are  the  jxcnuine  movements  which  stirred  the  ancient 
world.  Polykrates  is  undoubtedly  an  historical  person  :  but  the 
tale  of  his  life  is  in  great  part  a  romance  to  illustrate  an  ethical  or 
theological  theory  ;  and  the  image  of  Demokedes  already  grows 
more  indistinct,  when  wc  see  that  his  career  is  almost  more 
legendarv  than  that  of  his  master.  But  in  truth  it  seems  enough 
to  note  that  the  inscription  at  Behistun  is  very  far  from  bearing 
out  the  rebuke  of  Dareios  by  Atossa  for  warlike  inactivity  in  the 
tirst  or  in  anv  other  part  of  his  reign.  The  matter  is  not  mended 
if  wc  say  tliat  the  words  of  Atossa  w^ere  true  and  that  the  records 
of  the  inscription  are  false.  These  may  fairly  be  received  as  the 
genuine  work  of  Dareios  :  for  the  words  of  Atossa  we  can  have 
no  evidence  beyond  that  whicli  is  attributed  to  a  deliberate  traitor.* 
AVhen  from  the  story  of  J)emokedes  we  turn  to  the  second  tale, 
that,  namely,  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  residuum  of  fact  is 
The  Scy-  found  to  be  scarcely  less  scanty.  With  COO  sliips  and 
ditfon'''^'  ''^^  »r'"y  of  700,000  men  Dareios,  it  is  said,  reached  the 
61CB.C.  (*)  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across  the  Thrakian  Bosporos, 
and  thence  marched  on  through  Thrace  to  the  spot  where  the  loni- 
ans  whose  ships  had  been  sent  round  by  the  Black  Sea  had  pre- 
])ared  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  lie  was  to  cross  the  Istros,  or 
JJanube.  This  bridge,  after  all  had  crossed  over,  Dareios,  it  is  said, 
cave  orders  to  break  up  ;  but  Koes  of  Mytilcne  warned  him,  not  of 
the  danger  of  defeat  in  bjittle,  (for  this  he  professed  to  regard  as  im- 
possible), but  of  starvation  in  a  country  where  tliere  were  no  settled 
<lwcllings  and  no  tillage.  'i'hc  king,  following  liis  advice,  com- 
manded the  lonians  to  guard  tlic  bridge  for  sixty  days,  and,  if  lie 
should  not  ]*v  that  time;  have  come  back,  th(Mi  to  break  it  up  and 
hail  awav.  The  storv  of  the  campaign  which  follows  is  told  with 
an  abundance  of  detail  illustrating  the  plan  of  tlie  S(;ythians  to 
avoid  all  battles  but  to  entice  t\w.  Persians  continually  further 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  if  they  tht)Ught  of  having  any,  through 
the  countries  of  those  nations  who  would  not  tiike  part  with  them 
in  tlie  war.  In  this  way  the  Tcrsians  are  lured  across  the  Tanais 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  Oaros,  whu;h,  like  the  Lykos,  Tanais, 
and  Syrgis,  is  represented  as  flowing  into  tlio  Maietian  lake  ( Azoff). 

'  They  are  8<*mingly  inconsistont      tliingH  early  in  the  reign  ofDareioa 
witli  the  wonlH  in  which  Hi-rodotoH      See  pnjre  124. 
liirnHeir  d«*H«rilx*«  tlic^  condition  of 
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At  this  point  llic  Scythians  who  act  as  decoys  begin  lo  move  west- 
wards ;  and  Dareios,  Uiking  it  to  he  a  general  movement  of  the 
trihes,  orders  his  annv  to  marcli  in  the  same  direction.  Accord- 
ingly tliey  wander  on  thruugli  the  lands  of  the  Black  Coats 
(Melanclilainoi),  the  C'annihals  (Anthropophagoi),  and  other  tribes, 
whom  the  Scythians  wished  to  punish,  until  I)arc'ios  in  slieer 
weariness  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scythian  king  to  beg  him  either  to 
come  forward  and  fight  like  a  man  or  to  give  earth  and  water  as  a 
slave.  '  Tell  your  master,'  said  the  wandering  chief,  '  that  he  h 
quite  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  we  are  running  away  from  him. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  only  doing  now  what  we  always  do,  for  it 
is  our  way  to  move  about.  If  lie  wants  to  fight  us,  let  him  find 
out  the  tombs  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  he  lays  hands  on  them, 
he  shall  soon  know  how  the  Scythians  can  strike.'  So  Dareios  was 
obliged  to  go  on  his  way.  J^ut  the  monoton}'^  of  his  course  was 
at  last  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  Scythian  herald  who  brought  as 
gifts  for  the  king  not  earth  and  water  but  a  bird  and  a  mouse,  a 
frog  and  five  arrows,  and,  having  left  them,  went  his  way.  Sum- 
moning his  chief  men,  Dareios  expressed  his  opinion  that  by  these 
gifts  the  Scythians  meant  that  they  yielded  up  themselves,  their 
land,  and  their  water,  because  the  mouse  lives  on  the  land  and  the 
frog  on  the  water,  and  the  bird  signified  the  horses  of  warriors 
and  the  arrows  showed  that  they  gave  up  their  power.  But 
Gobryas,  one  of  the  six  who  rose  up  with  him  against  the  Magian 
Smerdis,  gave  another  interpretati«»n  and  warned  the  I'ersians  that, 
unless  they  shouM  become  birds  and  fiv  up  into  heaven,  or  go  down 
like  mice  beneath  the  earth  or  becoming  frogs  leap  into  the  lake, 
they  would  be  shot  to  death  by  the  Scythian  arrows.  The  words 
of  Gobryjis  struck  a  chill  into  the  heart  of  Dareios;  but  while  he 
with  his  bulky  army  made  what  speed  he  could  to  reach  the  bridge 
on  the  Danube,  a  bo<ly  of  Scythians  taking  a  shorter  road  hast<'ned 
to  the  lonians  who  were  guarding  it,  and  urged  them  to  abandon 
their  trust,  not  only  because  by  so  doing  they  would  free  them- 
selves but  because  they  were  acting  unrighteously  in  aiding  and 
abetting  a  wanton  invader.  The  advice  of  Miltiades,  the  future 
vict4)r  of  Marathon,  w;is  that  they  should  do  as  the  Scythians 
wished.  J5ut  although  the  other  despots  there  present  gave  at 
first  an  eagiTassi'iit,  they  at  once  changed  their  minds  when  lli>* 
tiaios  of  Milctos  wanuMl  them  that  without  the  lnlp  of  I>ari'i«»^ 
they  could  not  possibly  hope  to  retain  tlu'ir  power.  Still  it  wjis 
necessary  to  do  somethinir  to  get  rid  of  the  Scvthian  annv  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Thr  lonians  tluTcfore  pn'ti-ndt'd  to  a(<ept 
their  proposal,  and  setting  to  work  to  loosen  tiie  bridge  on  the 
Scythian  side,  urL^'d  them  to  go  in  search  of  the  Persian  host  and 
destroy  it      The  Scythians  accordingly    hnrri«'d   otf,  but  were  as 
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unsuccessful  now  in  finding  the  Persians  as  the  rersiuns  had  been 
in  trackini;  them.  Meanwhile  Dareios  was  hurrying  to  the  Istros. 
It  was  niiiiht  when  they  reached  the  bridije  :  and  when  they  found 
that  the  buals  wore  unloosed,  they  feared  <2^reatly  that  the  lonians 
had  left  them  to  perish.  But  Dareios  commanded  an  Egyptian 
in  his  army  who  had  a  very  loud  voice  to  call  Histiaios  of  Miletos  ; 
and  at  the  first  cry  Histiaios  had  the  bridge  fastened  again.  Thus 
the  Persians  got  over  in  safety  ;  and  the  Scythians  on  learning 
how  they  had  been  tricked  comforted  themselves  by  reviling  the 
lonians  as  cowards  who  luig  their  chains. 

We  may  smile  at  such  details ;  but  only  by  a  summary  of  the 
whole  narrative  can  it  be  shown  that  no  one  part  of  the  story  is 
Credibility  really  more  trustworthy  than  any  other.  It  is  quite 
ofthenarra-  true  that  the  record  of  all  that  takes  place  on  the 
Scythian^  Scythiau  side  of  the  Danube  is  like  a  bewildering 
expedition,  djcam.  The  great  rivers  which  water  the  vast  regions 
on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  arc  forgotten  by  the  historian  in  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  a  million  of  men  through  a  coun- 
try which  vielded  no  food  and  in  many  places  no  water.  An 
eastward  march  of  700  or  800  miles  in  which  no  great  stream 
seemingly  is  crossed  except  the  Tanais,  and  in  which  the  Scytliians 
never  attack  them,  when  to  attack  them  would  be  to  destroy  them 
utterly,  is  followed  by  a  march  of  a  like  length  westward,  with  the 
same  result.  The  tale  is  incredible  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but 
there  is  nothii'g  to  justify  the  belief  that  we  enter  the  world  of 
reality  on  the  Thrakian  l)aiik  of  the  Istros.  The  motive  assigned 
for  the  expedition  is  the  desire  of  Dareios  to  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Median  or  Persian  empire  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore :  but  this  motive  is  scarcely  more  constraining  than  that  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  Persians  to  Egypt  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  their  remote  forefathers  by  Rameses  or  Sesostris.  The 
story  of  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Dareios  nmst  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  still  more  ignominious  retreat  of  Xerxes ;  and  if  there  be 
good  reason  for  calling  into  (piestion  the  later  tradition,  not  mucli 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  older.  The  incidents  in  the  guarding 
of  the  bridge  are  even  more  bewihlering  than  any  which  were 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  tlie  rugged  deserts  of  Scythia. 
F)ven  under  the  circumstances  as  they  are  giveti  in  the  narrative, 
there  is  no  need  to  8Uppf)se  a  haste  to  cross  the  river  so  pressing 
OH  to  make  it  impossible  to  wait  till  th(!  day  had  dawned.  Still  more 
absurd  is  it,  with  the  noise  of  a  vast  army  in  disorderly  retreat,  to 
introduce  the  Egyptian  herald  with  his  Stentorian  voice  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  Histiaios.  If  any  debates  took  place  among  the 
guardians  of  the  bridge,  we  cannot  d(;eide  what  amoimt  of  exagge- 
ration or  even  of  wilful  falsehood  may  have  been  introduced  into 
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the  report  of  them.  But  the  matter  is  speedily  brought  t<j  an 
issue.  Eitlicr  the  lonians  were  faithful  to  Dareios  or  they  were 
not.  Either  the  Scythians  were  in  earnest  in  tlieir  efforts  to 
defend  their  country  and  to  defeat  tlie  invaders,  or  they  were  not. 
Under  either  alternative  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
story  of  the  incidents  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  bridge.  Whether  the  (xrecks  wished  to  abandon  Dareios  or 
to  save  him,  they  would  in  either  case  have  urged  the  Scythians  to 
remain  on  tlie  bank, — in  the  one  case  that  these  Sythians  might 
destroy  the  Persian  army  in  the  desperate  confusion  caused  by  the 
efforts  of  an  unwieldly  nniltitude  caught  in  a  deadly  snare, — in  the 
other  that  they  might  fall  victims  to  the  I'ersian  host.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  stupidity  of  wandering  tribes, 
the  folly  attributed  to  the  Scythians  exceeds  that  which  might  well 
be  ascribed  to  Australian  savages.  An  enormous  and  unmanageable 
anny  is  lost  in  a  trackless  desert  or  lias  to  cross  rivers  which  may 
not  be  forded  ;  and  yet  during  a  march  of  sixteen  hundred  miles 
not  an  effort  is  made  by  a  determined  enemy  to  intrap  or  crush 
them.  Nay  more, — the  Scythians  are  represented  r..'.  knowing 
perfectly  well  the  position  of  the  I^ersian  army  at  every  stage  of 
their  march  ;  and  therefore,  as  knowing  that  Dareios  was  in  full 
retreat  for  the  bridge,  they  knew  that  he  and  his  army  must  cross 
it  or  speedily  perish.'  Yet  they  are  infatuated  enough  to  depart  at 
the  bidding  of  the  lonians  to  go  and  look  for  an  enemy,  whom,  if 
only  they  remained  where  they  were,  they  might  assuredly 
slaughter  at  their  ease.  The  follv  which  could  forerjo  so  sure  and 
easy  a  means  of  vengeance  is  so  stupen«lons  that  we  are  driven  to 
dismiss  the  story  of  the  Scythian  campaign  of  Dareios  as  unhis- 
torical  in  all  its  details,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  any  such 
ex[)edition  ever  t<K>k  place  at  all.  But  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  Hellenic  tradition  should  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Bei-sian 

'  In    Ills    ])lay    of    tlu!    Prrninim  nmined    nt    homo.      Hut    it    wtMiis 

iEschylos  ninkes  ncitlit-r  reference  inoro  lik«ly  tlmt  ncitlnT  ..EschyloH 

nor  allusion  to  the  Scythian  expedi-  nor  his  uiulience  knew  unythin;;  of 

tion,  whih;  th»;  lan^iruuge  whicli  he  the   Scythinu   expeilition  ;    and    it 

puts  into    the    mouth    of    Dareios  must  he  remembered  that  no  light 

seems   altogether   to    exclude    it.  whatever  is  thrown  on   it   by  the 

Dareios  here  speaks  of  thecatastro-  inpcriptions  at  Behit^iun.    As  to  the 

j)he  which  had  befallen  Xerxes  as  a  Atlu-nianH,  we  can  scarcely  ^4UpI^oeo 

tit   retribution   for  liis   impiety   in  that  they  would  havi*  niurh  greater 

bridging  oviT  the  Helle8|)ont.      It  regard  for  Dareios  than  for  Xltx^s. 

Certainly  in  just  possible  that  the  r)r  that  tliey  would   hnvf   allowtnl 

ixx«t  may  have  pur|H)sely  exhibited  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  latter  as  the 

Dareios  as  lying   by  implication  ;  first  to   lay  profane  hands  on   the 

and  the  conquests  which  (/Vr#u//<*.  nacri^d    waters  of  th**    lIellit(|M>nt, 

864)  he  is  said  to  have  made  with  when    they  knew    that    the   name 

out  crossing  the  Ilalys  or  even  with-  ofH-Mire  liad  b«*en  rotnmitted  by  the 

out  moving  from  his  hearth  can  re  man  \vh«>H4'  phantom  in  iIm-  druuia 

fer  only  to  concjuests  arhi»'ved  by  upbraids  his  iufatuateil  son 
bis  generals  while  he  liiniself  re 
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king  as  more  disastrous  than  it  really  was.  That  it  lias  thus  over- 
colored  the  disorder  of  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  we  shall  presently 
see  ;  but  we  may  note  liere  the  signiticant  circunistanee  that  witli 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  on  his  return  all  the  dilHeulties  of 
Dareios  disappear.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  Thrakians  sliould  be 
made  his  subjects  ;  and  his  general  Megabazos  bears  down  all 
opposition  with  a  vigor  which  the  incapacity  of  the  i^ersians  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Danube  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  and 
to  which  we  might  suppose  that  Scythian  revenge  would  offer 
some  liindrance.  But  from  the  Scythians  Megabazos  encounters 
no  resistance  ;  and  his  course  to  the  Strymon  is  one  of  uninter- 
nipted  conquest.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  river  was  the  Edoniau 
town  of  Mvrkinos,  in  a  neighborhood  rich  in  forests  and  corn- 
land  as  well  as  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Here,  when  the  great 
king  announced  liis  wish  to  reward  his  benefactors,  Histiaios 
begged  that  lie  might  be  suffered  to  take  up  his  abode,  while 
Koes  contented  himself  with  asking  that  he  might  be  made  despot 
of  Mvtilene.  But  Megabazos  advanced  still  further  westward, 
and  from  tlie  lake  of  Prasiai  sent  envoys  to  the  Makedonian 
Amyntas,  who  gave  them  earth  and  water.  The  supremacy  of 
the  l^ersian  king  was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Leninos,  an 
island  inhabited,  it  is  said,  by  a  Pelasgian  j)opulation  ;  and  Lyka- 
retos,  the  brother  of  the  Samian  Maiandrios,  was  appointed 
governor.  But  Lemnos  was  not  to  remain  long  under  Persian 
power.  AVhen  the  resources  of  the  empire  were  being  strained  to 
suppress  the  Ionic  revolt,  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  sailing  from 
Elaious  in  the  Chersonesos,  made  a  descent  on  the  island,  which 
with  Skvrf)s,  subsequently  conquered,  remained  henceforth  most 
closely  connected  with  Athens. 


CHAPTER   111. 

TMK    IONIC     REVOLT. 


When  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionic  revolt  a  joint  expedition  of 

AthcniauH  and  lonians  under  the  Milesian  Aristagoras  led  to  the 

TV.    .         .    arjcifleiital  burning  of  Sardeis,  Danjios,  we  are  told,  on 
Darciofl  and    »•■-••■  .  ,.    '^  ,      ,        i        ,1         a  1 1        •  •    1  * 

th«Athc-        hearing  the  tidings,  asked    who  the   Atiienians   might 

"^'*"''  be,  and,  on  being  informed,  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

prayinir  Zeus  to  suffer  hini  to  take  vengeaiKO  on  this  folk.      About 

the  lonians  and  their  share  in  the  matter  he  said  nothing.     Tliese 

ho  knew  that  he  might  punish  as  he  migiit  choose  :  but  so  careful 
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was  he  not  to  forget  the  foreigners  wlio  had  done  him  wrong,  th;U 
an  attendant  received  orders  to  l>id  liis  master  before  every  meal 
to  remember  the  Athenians.'  If  the  chronology  of  this  period 
may  at  all  be  trusted,  ten  or  twelve  vears  had  ])assed 
away  since  Ilippias  allied  iiimself  with  Hippoklos,  the 
Lampsakene  (lespot,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  stood  higli  in 
the  favor  of  l>areios  ;  and  eight  years  perhaps  had  gone  by  since 
Ilippias,  expelled  from  Athens,  departed  to  Sigeion  with  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  stirring  up  the  Persian  king  against  his  country- 
men, liis  intrigues  were  probably  not  less  active  than  those  of 
James  II.  at  St.  Germain's  :  and  his  disappointment  at  tlie  congress 
in  Sparta'  probably  sent  him  back  to  the  Hellespont  not  less 
determined  to  regain  liis  power  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  friendship  of  Hippoklos  was  taxed  to  this 
end  to  the  uttennost :  and  we  may  well  believe  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus that  from  the  moment  of  his  return  from  Sparta  he  left  not 
a  stone  unturne<l  to  provoke  Artapliernes,  the  Sardian  satrap,  to 
the  con<juest  of  Athens,  in  order  that  the  Peisistratidai  might  hold 
it  as  tribuUiries  of  Dareios.  The  conclusion  seems  to  follow  irre- 
sistibly that  iJareios  liad  heard  the  whole  story  of  their  expulsion, 
and  that  he  gave  no  such  answer  to  their  prayers  as  effectually  to 
discourage  their  importunities.  The  acts,  of  which  we  have  here 
a  significant  glimpse,  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  The  Athenians 
were  perfectly  aware  f>f  the  way  in  which  Hippias  was  employing 
himself  at  Sardeis  ;  and  their  ambassadors,  appearing  before  Arta- 
pliernes, laid  before  him  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  urged 
every  availal)le  arirument  to  dissuade  the  Persian  king  from  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Greeks.  The  answer  of 
Artaphenies  (and  we  cannot  su|>|>ose  that  it  was  given  without 
the  full  sjtnction  of  Dareios)  cliarged  the  Athenians,  if  they  valued 
their  safety,  to  receive  Hippijis  again  as  their  tyrant.  The  Athe- 
nians retorted  by  a  flat  refusjil,  and  interpreting  the  words  of 
Artapherncs  as  a  prat;tical  declaration  of  war*  were  induced  to 
aid  Aristagoras  with  a  force  of  twenty  ships,  wliich  Herodotos 
regarded  as  a  beginning  of  evils  both  to  the  barbarians  and  to  the 
Greeks.*  Yet  these  are  the  people  of  whom  Dareios,  on  liearing 
of  the  burning  of  Sardeis  with  the  temple  of  Kvlu-be,  speaks  :is 
though  he  had  never  so  mu<'h  as  heard  their  name.  This  is  a 
.sjim])le  of  tlie  details  which  fonn  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  furnishes  a  mejisun^  of  tlu-ir  gener.-il  trust- 

'  Herod.  V.  105.  details   are    uncertain  when    tliey 

•  See  pajT"  *•>(>•  come  from   Hellenic  sources.  nn«i 

'  Herofi.  v.  {)i\.      It  is  in  these  in-  jx'rhaps  altogfetlier  untrustwmtliy 

cidental  remarkn  tliat  ««•  have  the  when  the  informants  .ire  Perfjiunn. 

reftl  hiwtory  of  th(!  time,  for  ev<Mi  in         *  HeriKl.  v.  90. 

the  narrative  of  the  louie  revolt  the 
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wortliiness.     In  short,  these  details  are  essentially  dramatic,  not 
historical. 

For  the  Ionic  revolt,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history, 
tiio  Traditional  narrative  nnist  be  pven  in  its  intec^rity.  In  no 
The  j^chomcs  other  way  can  we  hope  to  determine  the  degree  of 
rat^'or  Mlfc"  trnst  which  may  be  placed  in  it.  The  story  takes  ns 
tos.  back  to  the  time  when  Dareios,  having  recrossed  the 

Dannbe,  rewarded  liis  snpposed  benefactors  Koes  and  llistiaios, 
and  Megabazos  fonnd  his  way  to  Sardeis  with  the  Paionians  whom 
he  was  charged  to  transport  into  Asia.  This  general  carried  with 
liim  the  tidings  that  llistiaios  was  busily  occupied  in  fortifying 
Myrkinos,  and  warnedDareiosof  the  great  imprudence  of  allowing 
him  to  establish  there  a  power  which  might  become  formidable 
even  to  the  great  king.  Unless  the  enterprise  were  nipped  in  the 
bud,  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  round  about  the  city  would  take 
llistiaios  for  a  chief  and  do  liis  will  by  day  and  by  night.  If 
therefore  war  was  to  be  avoided,  llistiaios  must  be  removed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  temptation.  So  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Myrkinos  Avith  a  letter  in  which  Dareios  t<jld  liim  that  he  needed 
tlie  help  of  his  counsel  forthwith  at  Sardeis.  Thither  llistiaios 
hastened,  delighted  with  a  summons  which  proved  his  importance, 
and  was  received  by  Dareios  with  the  bland  assurance  that  there  is 
nothing  more  precious  than  a  wise  and  kind  friend.  '  This,  1  know, 
Ihou  art  to  me,'  added  the  king,  '  for  1  have  learnt  it  not  by  thy 
words,  but  by  thy  deeds.  So  now  thou  must  leave  Miletos  and  thy 
Thrakian  city,  and  come  with  me  to  Sousa.'  But  although  llistiaios 
was  thus  carried  into  splendid  captivity,  the  causes  of  disquiet 
were  not  removed,  for  cither  he  or  the  king  had  placed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Miletos  in  the  hands  of  Aristagoras,  a  nephew  of  llis- 
tiaios ;  and  the  lielp  of  Aristagoras  was  now  sought  by 
some  oligarchic  exiles  from  Naxos.  But  although  Arista- 
goras would  gladly  have  made  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  of  the 
large  group  to  which  it  belonged,  he  felt  that  his  own  power  alone 
could  not  ac:hi(!ve  the  task,  and  lie  told  them  that  they  must  liave 
the  help  of  Artaphernes,  the  brother  of  the  great  king.  The  exiles 
in  their  tuni  besought  him  to  stint  nothing  in  protnises.  They 
would  pav  him  well  for  his  aid  and  would  further  take  on  them- 
Hclvcs  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  To  Artaph(!rnes,  therefore, 
Aristagoras  held  out,  with  these  inducements,  the  further  bait 
that  the  conquest  of  Naxos  would  bring  wi^h  it  the  j)ossession  of 
ParoH,  Andros,  and  the  other  islaiids  known  as  the  Kyklades,  and 
probai)ly  of  the  large  and  wealthy  island  of  Kuboia,  which  would 
give  him  tlie  command  of  a  large*  portion  of  the  Boiotian  and 
Attic  coast.  One  liundnMl  ships,  he  said,  would  anq)ly  sulKce  for 
the  enterprise  ;    but  Artapliernes,  expressing  a  hearty  assent  to 
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the  plan,  promised  him  two  hundred,  while  Dareios,  when  the  re- 
port of  Artaphernes  was  laid  before  him,  expressed  his  full  ap- 
proval of  the  scheme.  The  general  app<>inte<l  to  command  the 
expedition  was  Mej^abates,  a  cousin  of  Dareios  and  Artapherne^, 
who,  sailing  with  the  fleet  from  Miletos  professedly  for  the  Helles- 
pont, stop[)ed  at  the  Kaukasian  promontory  of  Chios  that  he 
might  siil  down  on  Naxos  with  a  north  wind.  Jkit  it  had  been 
destined,  adds  the  historian,  that  the  Naxians  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed l>v  the  army  under  Megabatesand  Aristagoras.  That  night, 
as  it  so  happened,  no  watch  was  kept  on  board  a  Myndian  vessel ; 
and  MegJibates  iti  his  anjjer  ordered  Skylax  the  captain  of  the 
ship  tf>  be  placed  in  one  of  the  oar-holes  with  his  head  hanging 
out  over  the  water.  To  the  prayer  of  Aristagonis  that  he  would 
release  his  friend  Meijabates  would  not  listen.  Aristairoras  there- 
fore  released  the  man  himself  ;  and  when  the  Persian  on  learning 
this  became  even  more  vehement,  Aristagoras  told  him  that  Arta- 
phernes had  sent  him  as  a  subordinate,  not  as  a  master.  Mega- 
bates  made  no  reply  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  sent  a  vessel 
to  warn  the  Xaxians  of  their  peril  and  to  acquaint  them  with  all 
that  had  happened.  The  result  was  that,  when  the  fleet  approached 
the  island,  the  Xaxians  were  well  prepared.  Four  months  passed 
away.  The  money  which  Megabates  and  Aristagoras  had  brought 
was  all  spent,  and  the  Xaxians  were  not  sulxlued.  Aristiigonus 
furtlier  suspected  that  Megabates  meant  to  deprive  him  of  his 
power  at  Miletos;  and  the  result  of  his  deliberations  was  a  deter- 
mination to  revolt,  in  which  he  was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  a  mes- 
sage which  at  this  time  he  chanced  to  receive  from  Ilistiaios. 
This  man,  it  seems,  like;  Demokcilcs,  was  ready  to  sacritice  his 
country  and  his  friends,  if  only  he  might  win  what  Ik;  calieil  his 
freedom.  Having  shaved  the  head  of  his  most  trusty  8er\'ant,  he 
tattooed  a  message  upon  it,  and  th<Mi  having  krpt  him  till  his  hair 
was  again  grown,  he  sent  him  to  Miletos,  with  the  simple  charge 
that  Aristagoras  should  shave  his  hejid  and  l(M>k  at  it.  Arist^igonis 
there  read  advice  which  jumped  with  his  «>wn  (-oiwliisions,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  begin  the  revolt  which  Histiaios  hoped  that 
he  might  l>e  sent  down  to  suppress. 

In  the  council  which  Aristagoras  then  convoked  the  logographcr 
Hekataios  warned  them  that  they  could  not  expect  to  cojk3  with 
the  l*ersian  power,  but  that,  if  thev  resolved  to  nm   _ 
the  rnk,  they  should  at  the   least   take  care   that  they    hionofArii*- 
luwl  the  cormuand  of  the  sea.      He  further  urged  them    '■'-•"^'- '*^j 
to  seiz.e  the  vast  wealth  of  the  omcle  at  Hranchidai,  if 
only  to  make  sure  that  these  resources  should  not  fall   ^'- "  *   '  ' 
into  the   hands   <»f   the  ejiemy.      His  advice  was   rejected;   but  a 
ship  was  sent   to   Myous,  where  the  arujy  was  encamped  on   its 
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return  from  Xaxos,  uitli  orders  to  seize  on  such  of  the  Hellenic 
tyrants  jus  niiiifht  be  found  tliere.  Amonp;  the  despots  tluis  seized 
"were  Aristai^onis  of  Kyme  and  tlie  more  notorious  Koos  of  Myti- 
lenc.  These  were  all  i»:iven  up  to  the  people  of  their  respective 
cities  by  Aristagoras,  who,  in  name  at  least,  surrendered  his  own 
power  at  Miletos,  in  order  to  insure  greater  harmony  and  enthu- 
sia^ini  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  Aristagoras  of  Kyme  and 
the  rest  were  allowed  by  their  former  subjects  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  only  exception  being  Koes,  who  was  stoned  to  death.  Thus 
having  put  down  the  tyrants  and  ordered  the  citizens  of  the  towns 
to  choose  each  their  own  Strategos  or  general,  tlie  Milesian  Aris- 
tagoras sailed  away  in  tlie  hope  of  getting  help  from  Sparta,  bear- 
infj  with  him  a  brazen  tablet  on  which  was  drawn  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  then  known.  Having  reached  Sparta,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  earnestly  before  king  Kleomenes.  He  dwelt  on  the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  a  disojrace  to  the  citv  which  had  risen  to 
the  headsliip  of  Hellas,  and  on  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  glory 
which  with  little  trouble  and  risk  they  could  assuredly  win.  The 
trousered  and  turbaned  l^ersians  who  fought  with  bows  and 
javelins  it  would  be  no  specially  hard  task  to  van(]uisli ;  and  the 
whole  land  from  Sardeis  to  Sousa  would  then  be  for  the  Spartans 
one  continuous  mine  of  wealth.  The  picture  was  tempting  ;  but 
when  Aristagoras  appeared  again  on  the  third  (biy  to  receive  the 
final  answer,  he  was  asked  how  far  it  might  be  from  the  coast  to 
Sousa.  '  A  three  montlis'  journey,'  said  the  unlucky  Aristagoras, 
who  was  going  on  to  show  how  easily  it  might  be  accomplished,' 
when  Kleomenes  bade  him  leave  Sparta  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Tliere  seemed  to  be  yet  one  last  liope.  With  a  suppliant's  brancli 
Aristjigoras  went  to  the  house  of  Kleomenes.  Finding  him  with 
his  daughter  Gorgo,  the  future  wife  of  the  far-famed  Leonidas,  he 
asked  tliat  the  child,  then  eight  or  nine  years  old,  should  be  sent 
away.  The  king  bade  him  say  what  he  wished  in  her  presence  ; 
and  the  Milesian,  beginning  with  a  prolfer  of  ten  talents,  liad 
raised  the  bribe  to  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,  when  the  child  cried  out 
*■  Father,  the  stranger  will  eorrupt  you,  if  you  do  not  go  away. 
Kleomenes  rose  up  and  went  into  another  house  ;  and  Aristagoras, 
leaving  Sparta  with  the  story  of  tlie  easy  mareji  from  Sardeis  to 
Sousa  untold,'  hastened  to  Athens.  Hen;  to  his  glowing  descrip- 
tions he  added  the  plea  that  Miletos  was  a  colony  from  Athens 
and  that  to   help  the   Mih^sians  was  a  clear  duty.     The  hislorian 

'  A  feat  p<;rhupfl  even  more  hazar-  tlian  in  th«;  reality.  There  was  an 
douH  wa«,  aH  we  KJiall  see,  aciiinlly  ••xc,<'llent  road  the  whole  way.  ot 
achieve<l  in  the  march  ot  the  Teii  whicli  llv.rodoUm  (v.  52-54)  jjiveHu 
TliouHand  witli  Xtnonhon.  minuif  arc<>unt,  wiih  the  number  of 

'  In  fact,  the  ditllrulti<'8  lay  rnther     the  stajfes. 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Spartans 
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remarks  that  Aristaijoras  found  it  easier  to  deceive  thirty  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  tlian  a  solitary  Spaitan,  for  tlie  Atlienians  at 
once  promised  to  send  twenty  sliips  under  tiie  command  of  Melan- 
thio.s.  But  he  tori^ot  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cities 
were  widely  different.  Athens  w;is  already  virtually  at  war  witli 
Persia  ;  and  in  pledging  themselves  to  lielp  Aristai^oras,  the  Athe- 
nians were  entering  on  a  course  which  after  a  severe  stru<;gle 
secured  to  tliem  ahundant  wealth  and  a  brilliant  empire. 

At  last  Aristagoras  reached  Miletos  with  the  twenty  Athenian 
sliips  and  tive  sent  by  the  Eretrians.  There  he  set  in  order  an 
expedition  to  Sardeis,  which  was  occupied  without  The  burning 
any  resistance,  Artaphernes  being  unable  to  do  more  "^^ardeis. 
than  hold  the  Akropolis  ;  but  the  accidental  burning  of  a  hut  (tlie 
Sardian  houses  were  built  wholly  of  reeds  or  had  reed  roofs)  caused 
a  conflagration  whicli  so  terrified  all  the  Lydians  and  Persians  that 
tliey  rushed  with  frantic  eagerness  to  the  Agora.  The  Athenians, 
fearing  to  be  overborne  by  mere  numbers,  retreated  to  the  heights 
of  Tmolos,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  hastetied  away  to  their 
sliips.  The  fire  at  Sardeis  by  destroying  the  temple  of  Kybebe 
furnished,  it  is  said,  an  excuse  for  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the 
t(ni[)les  in  Western  llellas  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  revolt  now  assumed  a  more  serious  character  in  s]>ite  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Athenians.  The  lonians  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
prevailed  on  the  citizens  of  Byzantion  and  the  neigli-  Extension 
Ijorinfj  towns  to  take  T)art  in  the  revolt.  The  Karians  "f '»»'r«'\oU 
for  the  most  part  also  joined,  and  even  the  Kauinans  and  Karia. 
threw  in  their  lot  with  them  when  they  lieard  of  the  burning 
of  Sardeis.  Still  more  important  was  the  adhesion  of  Kvpros 
(Cyprus),  in  whirh  large  and  wealthy  island  the  city  of  Amatlious 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Persians. 

The  tidings  of  these   events,  so  the   story  runs,  roused   the   ve- 
hement indignation  of  I>areios,  wlio,  sending  for  Histiaios,  frankly 
expressed  his  strong  susj)icion  tiiat  his  old  friend  had  _. 
had   a  hand   in   the   business.      '  Nay,'  said    Ilistiaios,  of  iiistiaioa 
'had  I  been  in   Ionia,  these  things  would   never   have  *" ^'"■*^'''''- 
happened,  if  they  have  happened  at  all ;  and  even  now  I  pledge 
myself,  if   tliou  wilt    let  me  go  thither,  to   bring  this  revolt  to  an 
end.'     *  Be  it  so,'  answered  I)areios  ;  '  but  be  sure,  wlien  thou  Iwist 
<h)nc  thy  work,  to  come  back  to  me  liere  at  Sousa.'     So  Ilistiaios 
departed  on  his  errand. 

Meanwhil(!  the  Kyprians  with   tlu-ir  allies  now  made   ready  for 
the  great   Htruu«>ie  w  itii  their  anatagonists  ;  but  they   q,,,^.  ^.^.^,j 
were  completelv  d«'f«'at<'d,  and   from   this  time  the  his-    <>f  Kvpnw 
torv  of  the  bmian  revolt  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle 
of  disasters.    From  Sanleis  t!ie  lonians  were  driven  t<>  their  shipjj 
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by  the  Persian  generals,  ^vho  advaneiui;  thence  towards  the 
Hellespont,  took  the  live  cities  of  Dardanos,  Abydos,  Perkote, 
Lanipsakos,  and  Paisos,  it  is  said,  in  as  many  days,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  l*arion,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Karians  hud 
broken  out  into  rebellion.  They  at  once  turned  their  arms  south- 
wards ;  but  the  news  of  their  approach  reached  the  Karians  early 
enoujrh  to  enable  them  to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  the  White 
Pillars  (Leukai  Stelai)  on  the  banks  of  the  Mursyas,  a  tributary 
of  the  Maiandros.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Karians  were  borne 
down  bv  mere  numbers.  The  survivors  ilyiug  to  Labranda,  a 
temple  of  Zeus  the  Lord  of  Armies  (Stratios),  were  there  besieged, 
and  were  holding  counsel  on  the  prudence  of  yielding  or  of  al)an- 
doning  Asia,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians  and  their  allies 
made  them  resolve  on  renewing  the  struggle.  The  result  was  a 
defeat  more  terrible  than  that  which  they  had  already  undergone, 
tlie  Milesians  being  the  greatest  sufferers.  But  the  Karian  sj)irit 
was  not  vet  broken.  Having  heard  that  the  l^ersians  were  about 
to  plunder  their  cities  one  by  one,  they  lay  in  ambush,  and  cut  off, 
seeminglv,  the  whole  Persian  force  with  Daurises,  Amorges,  and 
Sisimakes  at  its  head. 
/>/  This  catastrophe  had  no  influence  on  the  general  issue  of  the 
revolt.  The  golden  visions  of  Aristagoras  had  now  given  way  to 
The  death  of  the  simple  desire  of  securing  his  own  safety,  and  lie 
Aristagoras.  liastened  to  suggest  to  the  allies  that  they  ought  to  be 
readv,  in  case  of  expulsion  from  Miletos,  with  a  place  of  refuge 
whether  at  Myrkinos  or  in  Sardo  (Sardinia).  His  own  mind  was 
really  made  up  before  lie  summoned  the  council.  Leaving  Py- 
thagoras in  command  of  the  city,  he  sailed  to  Myrkinos,  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  taking  possession.  Soon  after,  he  attacked  and 
besieged  a  Thrakian  town,  but  was  surprised  and  slain  with  all 
his  forces. 

The  career  of  Histiaios  was   brought  to  an  end  not  long  after 
tlic  death  of  his  nephew.     The  narrative  reads  like  a  wild  and 

nerolexiiu''  romance  ;  and  if   it  represents  actual   fact, 
.  Adventare«     ;'  7i         u      ^     ^        ^i  i  ii4**i  i 

anddeatiiof  it   assuredly   illustrates   the  adage   that   truth  may    be 

Uiatialo*.       stranger  than  fiction.     On   reaching  Sardeis  Histiaios 

appeared  before  Artaphernes  in  seeming  ignoratice  of  all  that  had 

^  haj)pcned  during   his  stay  in  Sousa.     '  It  is  just  this,'  sai<l  Arta- 

phenies  bluntly  ;  '  you  stitched  the  slipper,  and  Aristagoras  put  it 

on.'      Histiaos  t^>ok  the  hint  thus  broadly  given,  and    making   his 

cjw>,ape  to  Chios  was  seized  by  the  Chians  who,  however,  gave  him 

his  freedom  wli^n  they  learnt  that  he  had  come  to  fight  against 

Dareios,  not  for  him.      His  nc^xtstep  was  to  send   by  Hcrni'jtpos 

of  Atamens  to  the  Persians  in  Sardeis  letters  which   spoke  of  a 

plan   for  revolt  alrea<lx  concerted  between    them  and  himself. 
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Hermippos  carried  the  letter*  straifjbt  to  Artnphernes,  who  told 
him  to  give  them  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  and 
to  bring  him  the  answers.     These,  we  are  told,  were  of  sucli  a 
nature  that  Artaphernes  ordered   many  Persians  to   be  executed. 
From   Chios  Histiaios  was  at  his  own  wish  conveyed  to  Miietos ; 
but  the  Milesians,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of   Aristagoras,  had  no 
notion   of  submittinir  to  their  old  nuister.     It   w;is  night  when 
Histiaios  tried  to  force  liis  way  into  the  city,  and  in  the  scuffle  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh.     It  was  clearly  necessary  to  try 
some  other  course.     His   request  for  ships  was  refused  by  the 
Chians ;  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Lesbians  to  man  eight 
triremes  and  sail  under  his  command  to  Byzantion,  where  he  seized 
all    Ionian  sliips  entering  from  the  Black  Sea  except  such  as  were 
at  once  surrendered  to  him.     Here  he  remained  until  he  received 
ti<llngs  of  the  last  and  crowning  disaster  to  the  Ionian   cause  in 
the  fall  of  Miietos  ;  and  leavint;  Bisaltes  of   Abvdos  iit  charge  of 
matters  at  the   Hellespont,  he  sailed  to  Chios,  where   lie  seized 
Boliohna.      From  Chios  he  sailed  with  a  large  force,  it  is  said,  of 
lonians  and  Aiolians  to  Thasos,  attracted  possibly  by  its  neigh- 
borhood to  his  old  liaunts  at  Myrkinos  ;  but  abandoning  the  siege 
of  the   Island  on  hearing  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  advancing 
from  Miietos,  he  hastened  back  to  Lesbos,  whence  he  crossed  over 
to   Atarneus  to  reap  the  standing  corn  for  his  anny  which  was 
now  starving.    Here  he  was  surprised  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  under 
IlarpHLfos,  and  being  overtaken    in  his  Hight  he   confessed  to  the 
man  who  was  going  to  kill  him  that  he  was  Histiaios  of  Miietos. 
His  motive  in  thus  surrendering  himself  was,  it  is  said,  the   hope 
that  he  wouM  easily  be  able  to  make  his  peace   with   l)areios; 
but  Harpagos,  <Ietcrmined  that  he  should  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, ordered  him  to  be  erucitied,  and  sent  his  head  to  Sousii, 
where   Dareios,   upbraiding   those   who    had    j)ut   him   to   death, 
gave  cliarge  that  it  should   be  washe<l  and  buried   as  the  head  of 
a  man  who  had   been  a  great   benefactor  to  himself  and  to   the 
iVrsians. 

'Hie  hopes  of  the  lonians  now  rested  on  their  fleet.  It  was  de- 
cided therefore  at  Panioni<»n  that  no  attempt  shouM  be  made  to  op- 
pose the  Persian  lan<l  fop'es,  an«l  that  the  Milesians  rphr  i<»niiin 
should  be  left  to  def«'nd  their  walls  against  the  be-  JKn^^t  at  Ui.ir.. 
siegers,  while  the  ships  should  assemble  at  I^dc,  then  an  island  otl 
the  Milesian  promontory  to  which  by  an  accumulation  of  s.ind  it  is 
now  attached.  B«it  even  these  resolutions  take  i#f<»r  granted  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  wt)uld  be  concentnited  on  the 
blo<ka<le  of  Mih'tos,  or  at  least  that  the  other  towns  had  nothiiiLT 
to  fe.'ir  fn»m  such  attacks  as  might  Im'  maile  on  them.  Vet  of  th«  sf 
towns  Myous  and  Prien6  were  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mile- 
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tos ;  and  iiotliiiiij  within  past  experience  of  Persian  a^eneralship 
warranted  the  lioj)e  that  tlie  Hellenic  cities  would  only  be  attacked 
in  succession.  But  if  the  lonians  were  afraid  of  the  land  forces 
opposed  to  them,  the  Persians  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  less  afraid 
of  the  Hellenic  fleet,  althouDjh  they  had  little  reason  to  shrink  from 
a  comparison  of  their  Phenician  seamen  m  ith  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
This  want  of  confidence  in  themselves  led  them,  it  is  said,  to  resort 
to  a  policy  which  mii^ht  cause  division  and  disunion  among  their 
advei-saries.  The  Greek  tyrants,  who  were  allowed  to  go  free  by 
their  former  subjects  when  the  Mytilenaian  Koes  was  stoned  to 
death,  were  instructed  to  tell  them,  that  immediate  submission 
would  be  rewarded  not  only  by  a  full  amnesty  but  by  a  pledge  that 
they  should  not  be  called  on  to  endure  any  burdens  heavier  than 
those  which  had  already  been  laid  upon  them,  but  if  they  should 
carry  their  resistance  so  far  as  to  shed  Persian  blood  in  battle,  the 
punishment  which  defeat  would  bring  upon  them  would  be  terrible 
indeed.  These  proffers  were  conveyed  to  the  Greek  cities  by  mes- 
sengers who  entered  them  by  night ;  and  the  citizens  of  each  town, 
thinking,  it  is  said,  that  the  overtures  were  made  to  themselves 
alone,  returned  a  positive  refusal.  For  a  time  the  debates  at  Lade 
took  another  turn.  The  remnant  of  the  Phokaians,  who  in  viola- 
tion of  an  awful  oath  came  back  to  their  old  city  while  their  kins- 
folk sailed  on  their  ill-omened  voyage  to  Alalia,  were  brave  enough 
or  faithless  enough  to  rise  once  more  against  their  Persian  masters  ; 
and  their  ijoneral  Dionysios  now  came  forward  to  give  his  advice. 
Warning  the  lonians  that  the  issue  whether  of  slavery  or  of  free- 
dom hung  on  a  razor's  edge,  he  told  them  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  escape  tlie  ])unishm('nt  of  runaway  slaves,  unless  they  had  spirit 
enough  to  bear  with  present  hardship  for  the  sake  of  future  ease ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pledged  himself  that  if  they  would  sub- 
mit to  his  direction,  he  would  insure  to  them  a  complete  victory. 
Their  acceptance  (jf  his  prosposal  was  followed  by  constant  and  sys- 
tematic mancfcuvring  of  the  fleet,  while,  after  the  daily  drill  was 
over,  the  crew?,  instead  of  lounging  and  sleeping  in  their  tents  on 
the  sliore,  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board  their  ships  which 
were  anchored.  For  seven  days  they  endured  this  terrible  tax  on 
tlieir  f»aticnce  ;  but  at  th(!  end  of  the  week  Ionian  nature  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  Many  were  already  sick  ;  many  more  were 
threatened  with  illness.  In  sliort,  rather  than  submit  to  be  thus 
liandlc'd  by  an  upstart  Phokaian  who  had  brought  only  three 
ships,  tiiey  woulfl  gladly  take  th(;ir  chances  in  Persian  slavery, 
whatever  this  miglit  be'  What  these  would  be,  unless  they  sub- 
mitted before  tiglitinir,  they  had  aeconling  to  the  story  been  dis- 
tinctly inforin(;d.  Their  grown  men  were  to  be  slain,  their  boys 
made  eiimich.H  and  with  \\u'  wonn'ii  carried  away  into  Persia,  while 
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their  cities  should  be  fjivcn  to  strangers.  But  tl.eir  object  \vms 
not,  it  seems,  immediate  submission.  Tiiey  wcro  quite  ready  to 
fight,  wlien  the  time  for  fighting  should  be  come  ;  but,  ratlierthan 
take  any  troul)le  to  secure  success,  tliey  would  prefer  death,  muti- 
lati.)^,  or  everlasting  banishment.  In  sliort,  the  two  stories  ex- 
clu(h;  each  other,  and  come  from  two  different  sources.  The  one 
was  apparently  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  expelled  tyrants  by 
their  partisans  :  the  second  ceitainly  is  a  tiilc  devised  to  account 
for  the  disiistnnis  issue  of  the  revolt. 

Of  the  details  of  the  battle  which  decided  the  issue  of  the  revolt 
llcrodotos  admits  that  lie  knows  practically  nothing.'  That  in 
spite  of  its  confusion  and  inconsistencies  the  narrative  The  battle  of 
j)oints  to  an  ;ustonishing  lack  of  coherence  among  the  {^fj^faj^o^ 
confederates,  we  cannot  doubt.  Almost  everywhere  Miletos. 
we  see  a  selfish  isolation,  of  which  distrust  and  treachery  are  the 
natural  fruits  :  but,  as  in  the  intrigues  of  Ilippias  we  have  a  real 
cause  for  Persian  interference  in  Western  Greece  which  makes  the 
story  of  Demokedes  utterly  suj)erfluous,  so  in  this  selfishness  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
catastrophe  to  which  the  episode  of  the  Phokaian  Dionysios  fails  to 
impart  either  force  or  clearness.  The  outlines  suffice  at  least  to 
show  that  the  brief  splendor  of  the  Ionic  revolt  was  closing  in 
darkness  and  disaster.  The  fate  of  the  revolt  wjis  sealed  by  the 
j»artisans  of  the  banished  despots  ;  and  Dionysios  determin»'d  to 
(piit  his  country  for  ever.  With  three  war-ships  which  he  took 
fnuii  the  enemy,  he  sfiiled  straight  to  Phenicia  ;  and,  if  the  tale  be 
true,  he  nnist  have' swooped  down  on  some  unguarded  or  weak 
port,  for,  having  sunk  some  merchant-vejvsels,  he  siiilcd  with  a  large 
booty  to  Sicily.  Here  he  turned  }>irat«',  im[)osing  on  himsi'lf  the 
<'on<lition  that  his  pillage  should  be  got  from  the  Carthaginians  and 
Tyrrhenians  and  not  fr(nn  the  Italiot  <»r  Sikeliot  Greeks.  The  dis- 
persion and  ruin  of  the  Ionic  fleet  left  Miletos  exposed  to  blockade 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  hm  J.  The  Persians  now  set  vigorously  to 
work,  undennining  tin*  walls  and  bringing  all  kinds  of  engines  to 
bear  upon  them  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt  under  Arist;igoras,^  the  great  city  fell.  . 
The  historian  adds  that  the  grown  men  were  for  the 
most  part  slain  ;  that  the  rest  of  tlu^  inhabitants  were  carried  away 
to  Sousa ;  and  that  Miletos  with  the  plain  surroimding  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  I'ersians,  while  the    neighboring  highlands  were   given 

'  Her<»<l.  vj.  14.  jjorasund  llM'dfStniclionof  hiHcity: 

'  This  (lat«*,  tin*  only  di'tinito  in-  but  whilt!  tlie  chronolo^^y  of  earlier 

(licHtion  of  time  in  the  narrative  of  and  latirr  evi?nis  reiimiiiH  uncertain, 

the  Ionic  revolt,  may  be  refxard«Ml  as  we  can  scarcely  aay  more  than  that 

reorrHentintJ  arcurntely  the  int«T  the  full  of  MiletoH  may  prolmblv  )>»' 

vhI  betun  II  the  r«'b<llioii  of  ArJHtu  a.shi^nrd  to  thryrar  lUO  ')  n.«  . 
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to  Karians  hom  the  town  of  l*etlasa.  The  picture  is  overcolo'rtici;' 
unless  we  suppose  that  new  (ircek  inhabitants  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  iphe  city,  for,  although  its  greatness  was  gone  for  ever, 
Miletos  confimiod  to  be,  as  it  had  been,  Hellenic. 

The  Persihu  operations  of  the  following  year  were  directed 
aiiJiinst  the  islands.  Chios,  Lesbos,  audTenedos  were  taken  ;  and. 
Third  cou-  if  we  choose  to  believe  the  story,  the  Persians,  holding 
?oJTa  "'  hand  to  hand  and  w  itliout  even  breaking  their  order, 
•lie  B.C.  (?)  went  from  one  end  of  each  island  to  the  other,  caring 
for  no  liindrances  of  monntains,  precipices,  torrents  and  streams, 
aud  sweeping  off  eveiy  living  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  This 
ple.-isiuit  pastime  of  netting  human  beings  Ilerodotos'  for  some  not 
verv  obvious  re;u«)n  pronounces  impracticable  on  the  mainland  ; 
and  liencc  the  Hellenes  of  the  Asiatic  continent  escaped  the  fate 
«»f  their  insular  kinsfolk.  Thus  was  brought  about  that  which 
Hcrodotos  speaks  of  as  the  third  conquest  of  Ionia. 

fFrom  tlic  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  tlie  Persian  fleet  Failed 
on  against  tlie  towns  on  the  northern  sliores  of  the  Hellespont. 
Flight  of  The  towns  on  its  Asiatic  shore  iiad  already  been  rc- 
Mihiad^  to  duced  by  Daurises  and  other  Persian  generals ;'  and 
Aibeus.  ^1^^  subjutjation  of  the  European  cities  was  apparently 
no  liard  task.  I'erinthos,  Selymbria,  and  the  forts  on  the  Thrakian 
march,  were  at  once  surrendered,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tion  and  of  Chalkcdon  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  promontory  fled 
hastily  away  and  foundc*!  the  city  of  Messembia  on  the  Euxine 
sea.'  The  deserted  towns,  we  are  told,  w  ere  burnt  to  the  ground  * 
by  the  IMicnicians,  who  also  destroyed  in  like  manner  the  cities 
of  i'rokonnesos  and  Ailiikc  and  took  all  the  towns  of  the  Cher- 
8onc808  except  Kardia.  Here  the  future  victor  of  Marathon 
Hngored,  until  he  heard  that  the  Phenicians  were  at  Tenedos, 
when  with  five  ships  loaded  with  his  g(jods  he  set  sail  for  Athens. 
When,  some  years  earlier,  the  Hellenic  colony  of  Sybaris  had 
been  conqncred  by  the  men  of  Kroton,  the  men  of  Miletos  had 
TbrpanUh-  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  their  mourning.  Mile- 
s'"' ?'  Um  itBclf  was  a  city  built  by  colonists  whom  tlie  Ko- 
4»B.c.(»)  dnd  Neileus  had,  it  is  said,  bronght  f  rom  Athens:  hnt 
the  ^oat  ilisaiiter  which  had  now  befallen  it  called  forth  no  such 
M^Hof  sorrow  on  the  part  <»f  the  Athenians.  The  drama  in  which 
l'hr>nichoH  exliibit^-d  the  terrible  scenes  which  acconqianied  it^ 

•  vi.  '.]\.  thistiiiMitliey  may  have  underpfonr. 
'  H«r«xl.  V,  117,  122.  *  KuraKavaavrtr.      Herod,  vi.  ',i'.). 

*  Hef'xl.  vi.  '.Hi.'    It  iH  not  j-hhv  to     TiiiH  word  also  must  be  probably 
receire  wiihoutHtroiijf  quuliticuiion     taki-n  in  a  v<Ty  niodilicd  Hcns**.  Ky 
■uch  Btnti-niHutH  aVxiut  cili«'H  w!»icl»     /ikoH,  w<!  arr  told,  had  aln-ady  sub 
unqni^lioimbly  rHniairi«-d  ll#dl«nic     milted    to   OiUarvH,  tlir    Hatraj)  oi 
ill  npit«  of  th«r  dinoHtin*  which  at     Ihittkyleiou. 
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{»^\Afall  bronghy involuntary  tears  tu  tliu  eyes  of  the  audience; 
^  ^t  liis  only  recompense,  we  are  told,  was  a  tine  of  a  thousand 
draclunas  for  daring  to  remind  then^  of  calamities  wl^ich  touclied 
them  so  closely,  and  a  decree  that  the  play  should  i^ver  be  acted 
again.  Had  this  drama  been  preserved,  it  might  f)ossibly  have 
explained  the  rcjison  for  that  abandoment  of  the  Ionic  cause  by 
the  Athenians  wliich  may  have  been  forced  on  them  by  the  feuds 
and  factions  of  the  allies.  It  might  also  have  taught  us  the  nature 
of  those  evils  or  misfortunes,  the  remembrance  of  which  so  stung 
the  Athenian  hearers  of  Phrynichos.  Although  the  subjects  of 
tragedy  had  hitherto  been  chosen  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  from 
the  old  legends  or  tlieogonies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their 
resentment  was  caused  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  in- 
terest his  audience  in  Persian  success  and  (rrecian  suffering  as 
such  or  by  any  dread  of  similar  disasters  for  themselves,  so  much 
as  by  the  intimation  tliat  they  were  in  reality  chargeable  with 
the  ruin  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  colonies.  Apart  from 
this  consciousness  of  their  guilt  or  weakness,  the  picture  of  Hel- 
lenic misfortunes  could  liave  roused  in  them  only  a  more  strenuous 
patriotism,  and  stirred  them  under  disappointment  or  defeat  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  less  deep,  although  more  grave,  than  that  with 
whicli,  after  the  victory  at  Salamis,  they  dratik  in  the  words  of 
^schylos. 


CHAITKU  IV. 

THK     INVASION     OK    TIIKACt:     IJV     MARDONIOS    AND    Tilt:     HATTLE 

OF    MARATHON. 

Vhk  threats  of  terrible  vengeance  by  wliich  it  is  said  that  the  Per- 
sians sought  to  chill  the  <'ourage  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  might  have 
prepared  us  for  a  long  tale  of  wanton  cruelty  and  o[)-  Administra- 
pression.     But  after  the  complete  .subjuiration  of  the  """"fArta- 

1  •  1111  111,  i>lu'rn«'t<  in 

country  tlie  scene  is  smldenly  ciiangcd  ;  and  the  Sar-  A^^a  Minor, 
dian  satrap  Artaphenics  conies  before  us  as  an  administrator  en- 
gaged in  placing  on  a  pennanent  footing  the  relations  of  these 
Greeks  with  their  masters.  If  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  had  been  of  a  different  kind,  if  the  lonians  «)f  Asia  Minor 
had  had  any  of  that  capacity  fnv  establishing  an  emiiire  on  the 
basis  of  self-government  which  marked  their  vvestoni  kinsfolk,  he 
might  have  descirveil  blame  ratln-r  than  praise  for  strikiiiix  at  the 
root  of  the  evils  which  had  nijjpecl  iu  the  bu<l  the  political  grvuvth 
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of  the  Asiatic  Givoks.  l>y  (ompolliiiu:  tliiMii  lo  lay  aside  thoir  in- 
cessant fcu.l-  ami  l)iokoriii^s,  and  to  ol»ey,  if  not  a  national,  yet 
an  interj>olitical  law  which  should  put  an  end  to  acts  of  violence 
and  pilla-re  hi'tweoii  the  Hellenic  cities,  he  was  inforcing  chanjres 
which  would  soon  have  made  men  of  a  temper  really  formidable 
to  the  kincr,  and  wliich  in  any  case  must  be  regarded  as  avast  im- 
provement of  their  eondition.'  These  elianges,  the  historian  re- 
marks sicrnitieantly,  he  compelled  them  to  adopt,  whether  thej 
willed  to  do  so  or  not,  while,  after  liaving  the  whole  country  sur- 
veved,  he  also  imposed  cm  each  that  assessment  of  tribute  which, 
whether  paid  or  not,  (and  we  shall  find  that  for  nearly  seventy  years 
it  was  not  paid)  remained  on  the  king's  books  as  the  legal  obligation 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  until  the  Persian  empire  itself  fell  before 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Makedonian  Alexander.  As  the 
amount  of  this  assessment  was  much  wliat  it  had  been  before  the 
revolt,  the  Persians  cannot  be  charged  with  adding  to  their  bur- 
dens l»y  way  of  retaliation. 

Still  more  remarkable,  in  the  judgment  of  Herodotos,  were  the 
measures  of  Mardonios  who  in  the  spring  of  the  second  '  year 
The  reforms  after  the  fall  of  Miletos  marched  Avith  a  large  army  as 
of  Mardo-  f.^,  .^j,  |jj^.  KHikian  coast,  where  he  took  ship,  while  the 
4B8B.C.  (f)  ti*oops  found  their  way  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. Tiiis  man,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  memor- 
able l)altle  at  Plataiai,  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  The 
errand  on  whicli  he  came  was  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of 
tlie  Pei-sian  empire  over  the  whole  of  Western  Greece  ;  but  before 
he  went  on  to  take  that  special  vengeance  on  Athens  and  Eretria 
wliicli  wjis  the  alleged  object  of  tlie  expedition,  lie  undertook  and 
514-hieved,  it  is  siid,  the  task  of  putting  down  the  tyrants  and  of 
establishing  (hinocracies  in  all  the  Ionic  cities.  Yet  the  work  of 
Mardonios  can  mean  no  more  than  that  lie  drove  away,  or  possibly 
killed  (as  tlie  more  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  tliem)  the 
H<-llenic  tvrants,  an  whose  <leposition  the  people  would  at  once 
revert  to  tfic  constitution  subverted  by  these  despots  :  nor  is  it, 
ca«y  t/>  see  wherein  this  t;Lsk  differed  from  that  which  Herodotos 
has  just  ;iMcribed  to  Artji[)h('nies.  All  therefore  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  if  .Xrtaphernes  really  carried  out  liis  measures  befoi*e  the  ar- 
rival of  .Mardoriio-.,  nothing  more  remained  for  tlic  latter  than  to 
sanction  charig«*s  of  which  he*  approved. 

But  .Mardonios  was  not  destined  to  achieve  tlic  greater  work 
for  which  he  Iiad  ]>een  dispatehed  from  Sousa.  'J'hasoa  submitted 
without  opposition;  and  on  the  mainland  the  work  of  conquest 

'  II(;r(Ml.  vi,  42.     ^*^'nu«  Ktifna  mini  '\uai. 
Mlerod.  vi.  81.  43. 
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was  carried  beyond  the  bounds  reached  by  Megabazos.  But  when, 
having  left  Akantl)Os,  the  fleet  was  coastini;  along  the  peninsula 
of  Akte,  a  fearful  storm  da.slicd  throe  hundred  ships,    Failure  of 
it  is  said,  on  the   iron   coast  of   mount   Athos,  nbout   jJl^'Thrace!' 
twenty  thousand  men  beincr  killed  either  by  the  force   4y2B.c.  (?> 
of  the  waves  beatinir  aijainst  the  rocks  or  by  the  sharks  which 
abounded  in  this  pait  of  the  soa.  The  disaster  made  it  impossible 
to  advance  further  south  ;  and  Mardonios  returned  home,  where 
dunriix  the  reiixn  of  Dareios  he  is  heard  of  no  more. 

Th(i  failure  of  Manh^nios  seems  to  have  ma<lc  Dareios  mon^  than 
ever  resolve  to  ascertain  how  far  he  mifrht  rely  on  the  submission 
of  the  (Jreeks  to  the  e.xtcnsion  of  the  Persian  empire.    .,    .       . 

nil       ,.  .        ,       f  .  ,  ,       ,Vi  Mifsion  of 

Ihe  nrst  step  came  in  the  form  or  an  order  to  the  Ilia-   the  Persian 
sians  to  take  down  the  walls  with  which   they   were   IjJ'.n^^n'j/" 
fortifvinjr  their  citv  and  to  surrender  their  ships  at  Ab-   t-artii  and 

d'r'^i  ,'.  ,1  114        •  r*i        water  from 

era.   In  the  ne.xt  step  taken  by  Dareios  we  may  fairly   the  Western 

discern  the  influence  of  Ilippia^,  who  left  nothing  un-   49'J'g''(^ , ». 

done  to  fan  the  flame  which  he  had  kindled.'  The  way 

would  be  in  great  measure  cleared  for  the  complete  subjugation 

of  Hellas  if  the  king  could,  without  the  trouble  of  flgliting,  learn 

how  many  of  the  insular  and  continental  Greeks  would  be  willing 

to  inroU  themselves  as  his  slaves.    Heralds  were  accordingly  sent, 

it  is  said,  throughout   all  Hellas,  demanding   in  the   king's   name 

the  tribute  of  a  little  earth  and  a  little  water.     The  summons  was 

readily  obeyed,    we    are    told,    bv   the    men  of    all    the   islands 

visited  by  the  heralds,  and  probably  also  by  those  cities  which  we 

afterwards  find  among  the  zealous  allies  of  Xer.xes.     Among  the 

islanders  who  thus  yielded  u[>  their  freedom  were  the  Aiijinetans, 

who  by  this  conduct  drew  down  upon  them.^elves  the  wrath  of  the 

Athenians  with  whom  they  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  war.    Athenian 

ambiis-sjidors  appeared  at  S|)arta  with  a  formal  accusjition  ai^ainst 

the  Aiginetans.     They  had  acted  treacherously  not  towards  the 

Athenians  or  towards  any  Greek  city   in  particular  but  Jigainst 

Helhis  :  and  the  charge  shows  not  merely  the  growth  of  a  certain 

collective  or  almost  national  Hellenic  life,  but  that  Sparta  was  the 

recognised  head  of  this  informal  confederacv. 

The  embassy  of  the  Athenians  was  followed  by  prompt  action 

on  the   part  of  the  Spartans,  or  rather  on  the  part  of  their  king 

Kleomenes.     This  joint  action   of  the  Athenians  and   The  treat- 

Kleomenes,  it  has  been  thought,  can  be  accounted  for   mentof  the 

only  by  the  alleged   treatment  of  the  Persian   hcraMs   spana'^aiifi 

when  they  came  first  to   Athens  and  then   to   Sparta,    "tAUuim. 

asking  earth  ami  water.      In  the  former  city,  these  men,  in  spito 

'  Hero:!.  VI   04. 
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of  the  iiiviolabilitv  «>f  ibo  eliaraeter  in  which  they  appeared,  were 
thrown  into  the  i^arathron,  in  the  latter  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to 
iXet  there  the  earth  and  water  which  they  wished  to  carry  to  the 
kini;.      This  treatment  of  the  n:ess(.Migers  of  Dareios  is  alleged  as 
the" reason  why  Xerxes,  when    he  sent  his  lieralds  again   to  the 
Hellenic  states,  excepted  Athens  and  Sparta  from  the  luimbcr  of 
the  cities  to  whom  he  ottered  his  mercy  ;'  bnt  the  story  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  a  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  be 
involved  in  it.      Among  the   many  perplexing  statements  in   the 
history   of  the   Persian  wars   not   the    least  remarkable    are  the 
stories  of  occasional  vehemence  displayed  by  men  who  for  the 
most  part  were  little  chargeable  with  any  furious  and  unreasoning 
valor.     The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Athenians   may  exhibit 
notjjing  incon.sistent  with  their  alleged  treatment  of  the  heralds 
of  I)arcios  :  but  neither  pride  (although  at  this  time  it  seems  not 
to  liave   been  great)  as  the  acknowledged   heads   of  the  Hellenic 
world,  nor  security  against   Persian  invasion,  can  wholly  explain 
the  stranire  agreement  of  the  Spartans  in  a  retaliation  which  it  is 
unlikelv  that  they  could  have  devised  for  themselves,  and  which, 
while   inconsistent   witli    their  subsequent   conduct,   was  by   no 
moans  rendered    more  prudent  by  the   submission  of  their  near 
neighbors.     But  this  very  circumstance  warrants  the  suspicion 
that  the  storv  of  the  violation  of  the  lieralds   is  the  unhistorical 
growth  of  a  later  tradition.     Tlie  point  especially  to  be  noted  is 
this,   tliat   the   political   results   would   be    precisely    the    same, 
wliether  the  Athenians  or  Spartans  killed  the  heralds  sent  to  them 
or  whether  they  were  saved  from  this  iniquity  by  not  having  any 
heralds  to  kill,*   It  is  not  very  likely   that  Dareios  would  send 
messengers  to  a  people  who,  according  to  the  story,  had  eagerly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Kroisos,  had  sent  an  imperious  mandate  to 
Cyrus  liimself,  and  had  ])ecn  warned   by  Cyrns  that  they  should 
smart  for  their  prcsunq)tion.     I>ut  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that 
any  overtures  for  nubmission  would  be  made  to  Athens.     Had  it 
been  ro,  tliev  mn.nt   iiave  taken  the  form  of  a  demand   that  they 
should  receive  again  their  old  master  llippias.      IJut  in  truth  Ar- 
taphernes  had   long  since  Uiken  their   refusal  to  receive  him  as  a 
virtual  derlaraiioii  of  war ;'  an«l  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  sum- 
mons addrcHWid  to  those  with  whom   tin;   Persian   king  had  !iot 
come  into  conflict  would  be  sent  to  men  who  were  his  open  and 
avowed  encmicH.      If  then  thcfse  two   great  citi(!S   were   exempted 
from  the   number  of  ihost;  who  were  bid<leii  to   acknowledge  tlui 
supromary  of  Persia,  they  would  be  as  much  driven  to  mjike  com- 
mon « aiiHO  with  each   other  an   if   they  had   .slain    the   officers   of 
Dareio*.      Tip-  untiaggirig  z<'al  with  which  the  Athenians  in  spite 
•  U^-rnt.  vli.  13:j.  '  S<je  p    V\ry 
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of  all  discoiiraojements  maintained  the  contest  ai'ainst  Xerxes 
would  readily  account  for  the  growth  of  a  story  which  seemed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  their  general  conduct  throughout  the 
Persian  war. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  experienced  by  the 
Persian  heralds,  Sparta  might  perhaps  have  shrunk,  a.s  she  did  in 
the  case  of  Plataiai,  from  asserting  lier  jurisdiction  mo  depoai- 
over  the  Aiginetans,  if  her  old  rival  Argos  had  not  e'xUeof  De- 
already  been  humbled.  The  iuu*rative  of  the  struggle  maratos. 
with  Arjxos  and  of  the  events  which  followed  it  exhibits  a  strano:e 
picture  of  feud  and  discord  in  the  Spartan  state.  The  humiliation 
of  Argos  seemed  to  justify  Kleomenes,  the  Eurysthenid  king,  in 
making  an  effort  to  seize  those  Aiginetans  who  had  been  foremost 
in  swearing  obedience  to  Dareios.  llis  demand  for  their  surrender 
was  met  by  a  refusal  to  yield  them  up  to  a  Spartan  king  who  was 
actinor  illeirallv,  not  onlv  as  having  been  bribed  bv  the  Athenians, 
but  as  having  come  without  his  colleague,  the  Prokleid  Demaratos, 
the  future  companion  and  adviser  of  Xerxes  in  the  wonderful  epic 
of  the  Persian  war.  Kleomenes  went  back  to  Sparta,  fully  re- 
solved to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  had  thwarted 
and  foiled  him  in  liis  march  to  Athens  ;'  and  he  found  the  means 
in  the  stories  told  about  liis  birth.  Evidence  was  forthcoming, 
it  is  said,  to  prove  that  Demaratos  was  not  the  son  of  his  reputed 
father :  and  his  deposition  was  followed  by  his  flight  into  Asia, 
where  we  are,  of  course,  told  that  Dareios  assigned  him  a  terri- 
tory with  cities  to  afford  him  a  revenue. 

Against  tribes  thus  agitated  by  the  turmoil  of  incessant  in- 
trigues and  habituated  to  an  almost  complete  political  isolation,  the 
Persian  king  was  now  preparing  to  discharge  the  pro-  ^  „p(„rp,,f 
digious  forces  at  his  command.  He  had  some  old  NHxiwund 
wrongs  to  avenge  ;  but  the  Peisistratidai  were  at  hand  thoPeiVaus. 
to  urge  him  on  by  their  still  more  im[>ortunate  plead-  -t'JOB.c. 
ing.  In  place  of  the  disgraced  Mardonios  he  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Artaphernes  and  to  the  Median  Datis 
who,  announci!)g  himself,  it  is  said,  as  tlie  representative  of 
Medos  the  son  of  the  Athenian  Aigeus  and  his  wife  the  Kolchian 
Medeia,  claimed  of  right  the  style  and  dignity  of  king  of  Athens. 
Their  mission  was  to  inslave  tlie  men  of  that  city  arid  also  of 
Erctria  an<l  briiiL;  them  into  their  master's  presence.  Their  first 
object  was  to  punish  tlie  Naxians  for  daring  to  defeat  Megabates,* 
and  the  task  was  now  by  comparison  an  easy  one.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  struck  terror  into  the  liearts  of  the 
Greeks  generally  ;  and  the  Naxians  at  the  approach  of  the  Per- 

'  Page  04.  '  Hercxi.  vi.  9G. 
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sians  fled  to  tho  mountains;,  Tliose  Nvho  remained  in  tlie  town 
wore  inslaved  ;  and  tlie  city  witli  its  temples  was  burnt.  The 
Persian  force  was  increased  on  its  voyage  westwards  by  men  from 
the  islands  who  were  compelled  to  serve  against  their  kinsfolk. 
Tlie  first  opposition  to  Datis  came  from  the  people  of  Karystos 
the  southernmost  town  of  Euboia,  which,  after  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Versians  for  six  days,  was  taken  by  treachery.  From 
Karvstos  the  fleet  sailed  northwards  to  Eretria.  Here,  as  else- 
.vhere,  the  Persians  phmdercd  and  burnt  the  temples  and  partially 
reduced  tlie  inhaltitants  to  slavery. 

At  F>etria  the  Persians  might  well  have  fancied  their  task 
practically  done.  Thus  far  tlieir  enemies  had  given  way  before 
Landing  of  tlicm  like  cliaff  before  the  wind  ;  and  Hippias  prob- 
ihoPemaus  ^|^]..    t|ji;^tered  their  vanity   by   assurances  that  they 

at  Mara-  "^i  •      i     r  /        -^       .  .    ,  ■^ 

thon.  need  look  for  no  more  serious  resistance   at  Athens  or 

at  Sj)arta.  T>ut  meanwhile  they  must  advance  with  at  least 
ordinarv  care  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  land  which  he  had  once 
ruled  might  now  serve  liis  I'ei'sian  friends  to  good  purpose.  The 
best  ground  w  hich  it  contained  for  the  movements  of  cavalry  was 
the  plain  of  Marathon  bounded  by  the  northeastern  Chersonesos 
or  promontory  of  Attica  ;  and  at  Marathon  accordingly  the  ban- 
ished tvrant  c)f  Athens  landed  with  his  Persian  supporters  to 
fight  his  Jiattle  of  the  JJoyne.  l>y  a  strange  turn  in  the  course  of 
things  the  c\'ile<l  despot  of  Athens  in  setting  foot  once  more  on 
Attic  ground  was  confronted  by  the  very  man  whom,  as  an  apt 
ptipil  in  his  r)wn  school  of  tyranny,  he  had  sent  to  govern  the 
Tlirakian  < 'hersoncsos.  How  far  Miltiades,  the  son-in-law  of  a 
Thrakian  king,  and  the  employer  of  Thrakian  mercenaries,  had 
outgrown  the  i<leas  of  his  earlier  years,  we  can  scarcely  venture 
to  say.  1'he  wIkiIc  history  of  the  man  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Atliens  to  his  return  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  so  strange 
that  we  ^-an  do  no  more  than  ascribe  his  election  as  one  of  the 
ten  generals,  at  a  time  when  Ilij)pias  and  the  Persians  were 
known  to  be  on  their  way  westwards,  to  the  reputation  whicli  he 
had  acquired  !»y  the  conijucst  of  Lemnos. 

A  IMOR'  formidable  hindiancc;  to  the  plans  of  Hippias  and 
Ihireios  wa»  involved  in  the  rise  of  statesmen  at  Athens  likeThe- 
Rlvnlrr  of  inintokleH  ;ind  Aristcidcs,  Neither  of  them  belonged 
kl^'aDd'^  to  tlu-  old  Kuj.atrid  n<»bility.  Put  although  neither 
ArWiteid««.  wealthy  nor  by  birth  illustrious,  these  two  men 
were  to  cxercine  a  moriKMjtous  infliicnce  on  tin;  liistory  ?iot  only 
of  their  own  eity  but  of  all  w(stern  civilisation.  Singularly 
unlike  c.ich  other  in  temper  and  tone  of  thought,  they  were  to  bo 
throughout  life   rivals   in   whom   the  common   danger   of  their 
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country  could  yet  suppress  ilie  feeling  of  Iiabitual  animosity.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  tlieiuselves,  happier  for  Athens,  if  they 
had  been  rivals  also  in  that  virtue  which  (jrot-k  statesmen  down  to 
our  own  day  have  conmioiily  and  fatally  lacked.  Unfortunately 
Themistokles  never  attempted  to  aim  at  that  standard  of  incor- 
ru{)tibilitv  which  won  for  his  rival  the  name  of  the  Iiiij:hteous  <»r 
the  Just.  The  very  title  implies  the  comparative  corruption  of  the 
leadini»;  citizens ;  and  thus  Aristeides  mii^ht  the  more  ea.sily  gain 
the  reputition  of  which  the  rustic  who  asked  liim  to  write  his 
name  on  the  shell  professed  himself  so  lieartily  tired  of  hv.'ariiig. 

Of  his  rival  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  draw  a  picture  free  from 
seams  and  stains  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  same  ridiculous 
t;isk  for  Oliver  Cromwell  or  Warren  Hastings.  That  Genius  and 
lie  started  on  Ids  career  with  a  bare  competence  and  r^J-hemisto- 
that  he  heaped  together  by  not  the  fairest  means  an  ides, 
enormous  fortune,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  bo  disputed.  That, 
while  lie  was  determined  to  consult  a!id  to  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country,  he  was  not  less  resolved  that  his  own 
greatness  .should  be  secured  through  those  interests,  is  not  less 
ccrtiiin.  Endowed  with  a  marvellous  power  of  tracing  the  true 
relations  of  things  to  all  seeming  tlioroughly  confused  and  of  dis- 
eernintr  the  method  bv  whitdi  the  worst  complications  miofht  be 
unravelled,  he  went  straight  to  his  mark,  while  yet,  so  long  jvs  he 
wished  it,  he  could  keep  that  mark  hidden  from  every  one.  With 
the  life  of  .such  a  man  pojnilar  fancy  could  not  fail  to  be  busy  ; 
and  so  the  belief  grew  up  that  he  knew  every  citizen  of  Athens 
by  name.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  he  was  enabled,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us,'  by  liis  astonishiiiLf  powers  of  apprehension 
and  f<jresiirht,  to  form  the  truest  iud«rment  of  existinir  thiriLTS  and 
without  toilsome  calculation  to  forecast  the  future,  while  yet  no 
man  wjis  ever  niore  free  from  that  foolhardy  temper  whi-h  thinks 
that  mere  dash  and  bravery  can  make  u[»  for  inexperience  and 
lack  of  thought. 

I>ut  the  genius  <)(  Themistokles  was  not  yet  to  shine  out  in  its 
full  lustre.      While   the  Athenians  were  vainly  seeking  aid   from 
SpartiJ,'    llippias   iv:is  busy    on    the   Persian   side    in    Debates  in 
drawing   up    his   allies   in    battle  array  on  the  lield  of    t'>«*  Athe- 
Marathon.      He  had  a  vision  which  seemed  to  portend    lu  M,lra™^ 
the  recovery  of  his  former  power:  but   he   lacked  the   "'""• 
readiness  of  the  Norman  William  in  tnrning  to  good  account  the 

*  i-  138.  jjarded.not  peihapM  witlmut  rervson. 

'  The  feat  ascribed  to  the  courier  as  an  impos-sibility  bv  writcra  who 

PiM'idippides.  wlio  wns  sent  to  ask  are  wt-ll   uwnro  of  tli«»    ]>o\vers  of 

this  aid,  Herod,  vi.  !()({,  has  been  re-  Asiatic  rumuTuat  l]ui  present  lime 
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full  of  one  of  liis  toetli  which  ;i  violent  tit  of  coughinii:  forced 
from  liis  jaw.  The  C'onqueror  would  liave  interpreted  the  acci- 
dent as  a  presai^e  of  victory.  IIip}>ias  cmild  only  bewail  aniono; 
his  friends  the  fate  which  assiijned  to  him  no  larger  a  portion  of 
Attic  t>oil  than  mii^ht  snftice  to  bury  a  tooth.  On  the  Athenian 
side  a  8i«j^n  of  comiuiX  success  was  furnished  by  the  an'ival  of  the 
Plataians  with  the  full  military  force  of  their  little  city  ;  but  the 
unanimity  of  the  Plataians  was  not  retlected  in  the  councils  of 
the  Atlienian  leaders,  if  we  may  accept  the  story  that  Miltiades, 
who  witli  four  others  wished  for  immediate  battle,  appealed  to 
the  Pulemarch  Kallimachos  of  Aphidnai  to  g\\e  his  casting  vote 
against  the  five  generals  who  wislied  to  postpone  it.  The  appeal 
was  mfide  in  stirring  language.  It  depended  on  Kallimachos  not 
otdy  wliether  Athens  should  hethelirstof  Hellenic  cities,  but  whe- 
ther she  and  Hellas  should  even  be  free.  Delay  would  sap  the 
energy  of  the  faithful  and  swell  the  number  of  the  traitors  who 
even  now  counselled  submission  to  the  Persian  despot.  Yet  the 
story  carries  witli  it  in  some  measure  its  own  contradiction.  Kal- 
limachos decides  to  tight  at  once  ;  but  the  fight  does  not  take 
place.  The  four  generals  who  liad  all  along  agreed  with  Miltiades 
handed  over  to  him  the  presidency  whicli  came  daily  to  each  in 
his  turn  ;  and  still  Miltiades  would  not  fight  until  his  own  presi- 
dency came  in  its  ordinary  course.  We  can  scarcely  brino*  our- 
selves to  tliink  that  the  Athenian  generals  would  deprive  the  city 
of  its  main  military  force,  unless  tliey  had  resolved  already  to  fight 
on  tlic  first  favoral)le  op[»ortunity.  Still  less  can  we  think  that 
wlien  more  tiian  lialf  felt  the  urgent  need  of  immediate  action  they 
woidd  allow  nearly  a  week  to  pass  before  they  took  any  step  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue.  They  must  have  known  that  by  so  doing 
they  were  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  Persians  to  detach  an 
overwhelming  force  from  their  fleet  and  army  and  send  it  round 
Caj>e  Sonnion  against  Ath(!ns,  while  they  lay  inactive  at  Marathon. 
Here  then  in  tlie  ])road  plain  which  by  the  lower  road  between 
Ilymettos  and  I'entelikos  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
•n,  r  "'''*-*^  ^''""*  'Athens,  Miltiades  and   liis   colleagues  pre- 

u.  '   pared  V}  Htrikc  a  1>1<)W  in  defence  of  their  own  freedom 

" and  that  of  Hellas.     At  either  end  of  this  plain  is  a 

marsh,  tlie  northern  oner  being  still  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  im- 
paAHahlc,  while  the  smaller  one  to  tlie  south  is  almost  dried  up 
dnring  the  siinmjer  heat>*.  Or.  this  broad  and  level  surface  between 
the  nigged  hills  which  rose  around  it  and  the  firm  sandy  beach  on 
which  the  I'er^ians  were  drawn  up  to  receive;  their.,  st«*)od,  in  the 
Ji;  ry  of  Her^Hlot^>H,  the  Ather.ian  tribes.     The  Polemarck 

\'      :ioK(for  Mich  wa«  then  the  law  of  the  Athenians)  headed 

the  right  wing;  the  me.,  of  J'laUiiai  stoo.l  on  the  U-h.    P,iit  as  with 
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their  scantier  miinbers  it  was  needful  to  present  a  fi«>iit  equal  to 
that  of  the  Persian  hu-^t,  the  middle  part  of  tlic  Greek  army  was 
only  a  few  men  deep  and  was  very  weak,  while  the  win^s  were 
comparatively  stronijr.  At  lentj^th  the  orders  were  all  given  ;  and 
when  the  sij^ns  from  the  victims  were  declared  to  be  good,  the 
Athenians  bejran  the  onset  and  went  running  towards  the  barba- 
rians,  the  space  between  the  two  armies  beinij  not  less  than  a  mile. 
The  Persians,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  made  ready  to  receive 
tliem,  at  the  same  time  thinking  the  Athenians  mad,  because,  being 
so  few  in  number,  they  came  on  furiously  without  either  bows  or 
horses.  But  the  Athenians  on  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
barbarians  fought  well,  being,  the  historian  adds,  the  first  Greeks 
who  charged  the  enemy  running  and  who  endured  the  sight  of  the 
Median  dress,  for  up  to  this  time  the  Greeks  had  dreaded  even  to 
hear  their  name.'  Long  time  they  fought  in  Marathon  ;  and  in 
the  middle  the  barbarians  were  victorious,  where  the  Persiatisand 
Sakians  were  drawn  up.  These  broke  the  centre  of  the  Athenians, 
and  drove  them  l>ack  on  the  plain  ;  but  the  Athenians  and  Pla- 
taianshad  the  b<'st  on  both  wings.  Still  they  v.ould  not  go  in  chase 
of  the  barbarians  who  were  running  away  ;  but  they  closerl  on  the 
enemy  which  had  broken  their  centre,  and  fought  until  thev  over- 
came them.  Then  they  went  after  the  Persians  as  thev  tied,  and 
slauirhtered  them  until  thev  reached  the  sea,  where  thev  tried  to 
set  the  ships  of  the  Persians  on  fire.  In  this  stniggle  the  Pole- 
march  Kallimachos  fell  fighting  bravely  ;  and  there  died  also  Ste- 

'  Thi8  is  one  of  tlie  f^-w  utterly      move  tweuty  miles  without  cjotw- 

in^r  to  some  (J reek  island  or  8oni«! 
Hellenic  city,  whereas  in  the  other 
they  w(juld  have  to  gnjpe  their  way 
aion^  coasts  on  which  they  would 
tiud  but  two  or  three  scattered 
settlements  of  their  most  venture- 
8*)ine  kinsfolk. 

The  ])lain  fact  is  that  this  State- 
ment of  Herodotos  is  not  true,  al- 
though at  the  time  of  his  writing  it 
he  made  it,  b»*yond  doubt,  in  go<xl 
faith.  He  had  just  relatrd  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ionic  revolt  ;  and  al- 
though the  whole  narrative  shows 
a  pitiable  lack  of  cohesion  ami  very 
indifferent  jrenernlship  on  the  part 
of  the  Asiatic  (Greeks,  it  certainly 
d(H'8  not  justify  imputations  of 
habitual  cowardice. 

We  tshall  come  arrows  another 
statement  even  more  ^larinjfly  im- 
probable in  the  words  put  into  the 
uiouth  of  Puusanias  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Plataiai. 


astonishinj;  and  bewilderinjj  state- 
ments which  we  come  across  in  the 
pa;;e8  of  Herodotos.  W  ithout  tli<; 
least  oualification  he  here  asserts 
that  the  Athenians  were  the  first 
Greeks  who  could  look  without 
terror  even  on  the  dress  of  the  Per- 
sians or  dare  to  withstand  them  in 
th«'  field.  Not  less  sweepinjjly  he 
atrirms.viii.  132,  that  r^ot  only  to  the 
br)oris]i  and  ijjnorant  Spartans  but 
to  the  Greeks  generally  the  eastern 
waters  of  the  Ejjejin  were  as  terri- 
ble as  those  of  the  western  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  (ireeks  who  had  con- 
(piered  at  Sal  am  in  a  voyape  from 
Delost^)  Samos  a|>]x*ared  as  lonsr  as 
a  voyajre  to  the  pillars  of  Herakles, 
— the  distance  in  tin*  one  case  beinjf 
a  bare  10()  miles,  while  the  other  by 
the  metluKls  of  ancient  navigation 
extended  to  4, 000  or  r).(K)0  miles, 
with  the  further  differenc*;  that  in 
the  one  casv  they  could  scarcely 
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sJlaos,  one  of  the  jxcnerals,  antl  Kyncoviros,  the  son  of  Eupliorion.' 
Intliis  way  tho  Athenians  took  seven  ships:  with  the  rest  the  bar- 
barians beat  out  to  sea,  and  taking  up  the  Eretrian  eaptives  wliom 
they  had  h'ft  in  the  islet  of  Aiijilia,  sailed  round  Sounion,  wishino; 
to  reaeh  the  eity  before  the  Athenians  could  return  thither.  l>ut 
tho  vietors  hastened  back  with  all  speed  and,  reaching  the  city 
first,  ineamped  in  the  Ilerakieiwu  in  Kynosarges  as  they  liad  in- 
caniped  in  the  llerakleion  at  Marathon.  For  a  while  the  barbarians 
lay  with  their  ships  off  I'haleron  wliich  was  at  that  time  the  port 
of  the  Athenians,  and  then  Datis  and  Artaphernes  sailed  away  to 
Asia,  and  led  their  Eretrian  slaves  up  to  Sousa  where  Dareios, 
though  he  Iiad  been  very  wroth  with  them  because  they  had  begun 
the  wrong,  did  them  no  harm,  but  made  them  dwell  in  the  Kissian 
land  in  his  own  region  which  is  called  Ardericca.  There,  llero- 
dotos  adds,  they  were  living  down  to  his  own  time,  speaking  still 
their  own  language.  As  to  the  Spartans,  when  the  moon  was  full, 
they  set  out  in  haste  and  reached  Attica  on  the  third  day  after  they 
left  Sparta  ;'  but  although  they  were  too  late  for  the  battle,  they 
still  wished  to  look  upon  the  Medes.  So  they  went  to  Marathon 
and  saw  the:n,  and  having  praised  the  Athenians  for  all  that  they 
liad  done,  went  home  again.  Now  Dareios  had  been  very  bitter 
against  the  Athenians  l)ecause  they  had  taken  Sardeis  ;  but  when 
lie  heard  the  talc  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  was  much  more 
wroth  and  desired  yet  more  eagerly  to  march  against  Hellas. 
Straightway  lie  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities,  and  bade  them  make 
rwidy  an  army,  and  to  furnish  much  more  than  they  had  done  be- 
fore, l)oth  ships  and  horses  and  corn  ;  and  while  the  heralds  were 
going  round,  all  Asia  was  shaken  for  three  years  ;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  the  ?2gyptians,  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  Kam- 
bj»e8,  rebelled  against  the  Persians,  and  then  the  king  sought 
only  the  more  vehemently  to  go  both  against  the  Egyptians  and 
against  the  (ireeks.  So  lie  named  Xerxes  his  son  to  be  king  over 
tlic  Pewianft  after  himself,  and  made  renly  for  the  march.  But 
in  the  year  aftrr  the  revolt  of  Egvpt  l)areios  himself  died  ;  nor 
wan  he  suffered  to  punish  the  Athenians  or  the  Egyptians  who  had 
rebelled  against  him. 

Such  is  the  epir-al,  or  rather  the  religious,  fortn  which  Hero- 
dotus has  imparted  to  a  history  of  which  the  most  exact  and 
Thcdeuil)!  scarcliiiig  rriticism  can  never  diminish  the  splendor. 
of  the  b«nJ«.'.  Tliat  the  great  (juestion  of  Hellenic  freedom  or  barbaric 
tyranny  was  virtually  settled  on  thci  fic^ld  of   Marathon  ;  that   this 

'  U"  wft«  tlmi  n  brother  of  the  time  of  their   leavinir   Sparta, — a 

gTitit.  '  '       ivlos.  feat  foru  lur^^e  holy  of  iHiavy-artncd 

'  Ti.  !i  Greek  com-  uw.n  ev«Mi  more    uHtoiindin^j  than 

pataiion   limt   liiey   af,<y)ini)IiHln'<l  iliat   of  Plicidipijides.     Ilerod.  vi. 

the  march  of  LV)  niilcH  in  certainly  120. 
not  mon)  than  W  liouni  from  the 
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battle  decided  the  issue  of  llie  subsequent  invasicjn  of  Xerxes; 
and  that  the  tjlory  of  this  victory  belousred  altoi^ether  to  the  men 
of  Atliens  and  Phitaiai,  are  facts  wliich  none  will  dispute.  The 
number  enijaged  on  either  side,  the  precise  position  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  barbarians,  the  exact  tactics  of  the  battle,  are  points 
of  little  moment  in  comparison.  Accordini^  to  the  traditional  ac- 
counts no  cavalry  took  part  in  the  strugjrle  :  but  every  night  from 
that  time  forth  might  be  heard  the  neighing  of  phantom  horses 
and  the  clashing  of  swords  and  spears.  With  these  wonders  and' 
with  perplexities  of  a  less  extraordinary  kind  any  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  ])attle  and  its  military  incidents  seems  at  best 
a  superfluous  labor.  The  event  of  the  battle  is  made  to  turn  on 
the  rapid  cliarge  of  the  Athenians  and  on  the  success  gained  by 
their  two  wings  while  their  centre  was  broken  by  the  forces  op- 
posed to  it.  This  ill-success  of  the  centre  and  its  cause  have  both 
been  debated  by  recent  historians  ;  but  althoujxh  the  inference 
seems  to  be  fully  warranted  that  their  haste  had  something  to  do 
with  their  repulse,  we  arc  scarcely  justified  in  attempting,  without 
any  distitict  historii^al  statements,  to  determine  the  extent  of 
i^round  over  which  the  Athenian  centre  was  driven  back. 

But  the  tradition  that  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  for 
many  davs  at  Manathon  is  more  seriously  impugned  by  the  inci- 
dent which  was  supposed  to  point  to  the  existence  of  _,  .  . 
dark  and  mysterious  plots  at  Athens  in  favor  of  Hip-  of  tii??  white 
pias  and  the  Persians.  The  banished  tyrant,  we  are  •'''"^''"• 
told,  was  n«jt  without  partisiins  still  in  the  city  which  he  had  ruled  : 
and  the  story  which  IJerodotos  had  heard  was  that  these  trai- 
tors had  agreed  with  their  former  ma^^ter  to  raise  a  white  shield 
on  some  conspicuous  point,  in  all  likelihood  on  the  summit  of  m<junt 
Pentelikos,  as  a  sit^iial  that  the  Persians  should  at  onee  begin  an 
attack  on  Athens  which  they  would  second  to  the  best  of  their 
power  within  the  city.  The  raising  of  this  shield  llerodotos 
regards  as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  although  he  admits  that 
everything  else  coiuuicted  with  it  is  ht)pelessly  uncertain,  except 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  raised  when  the  Persians  were  already 
in  their  ships  after  their  defeat, — in  other  words,  that  it  was  raised 
too  late.  It  would  follow  then  that  the  intention  of  the  traitors 
wjw  to  give  the  si<rn  before  anv  battle  could  be  fouufht,  or  indeed 
befon;  the  Athenian  army  could  rea<'h  Marathon,  and,  as  we  may 
fairly  infer,  with  the  ])urpose  of  bringing  upon  Athens  a  powerful 
detachment  of  the  barbarian  fleet  and  army,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained to  oppose  the  Athenians  an<l  Plataians  at  Marathon.  The 
very  choice  of  a  signal  is  proof  conclusive  that  time  was  held  to 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence.   l>ut  for  this  urgent  need,  it  would 
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have  been  easier  ami  far  moio  safe   to  send  by  sea  a  messenger 
who  would  not,  like  the  shield,  have  been  seen  by  the  Athenians 
whose  return  they  wished  to  anticipate.    Doubtless  these  partisans 
of  llippias  would   liave   preferred  to   raise  the  signal  as  soon  as 
Miltiades  and    the   other   generals  had   left  Athens.     The   time 
needed  for  eompleting  their  preparations  may  have  prevented  their 
doing  this:  but  they  e(»uld  scaieely  have  formed  a  bolder  or  more 
^aiXai-iousplan  for  fnrthering  the  interests  of  llippias  andDareios 
than  that  of  bringing  down  on  the  city  an  overwhelming  Persian 
force,  so  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  Athenians  had  set  out  on 
their  way  to  the  field  of  Marathon.     If  on  this  momentous  jour- 
ney tlic  Atlicnians  had  seen  on  the  heights  of  Pentelikos  a  sign 
which  they  must  have  construed  as  an  invitation  to  their  enemies 
to  fall  on  Athens  during  their  absence,  the  judgment  of  their  gen- 
erals and  the  courage  of  their  men  must  have  been  alike  paralysed, 
forthey  would  remember  that  the  plain  of  Phalenui  (the  Phaleric 
wall  was  not  yet  built)  was  as  serviceable  for  the  action  of  cavalry 
as  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  that  if  the  men  left  to  guard  Athens 
should  be  defeated  there,  there  would  be  but  faint  hope  of  (heir 
being  able  to  maintain  the  city  against  tlie  machinations  of  traitors 
within  it.     All  this  is  j)erfectly  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that 
not  more  than  about  two  days  pjvssed  from  the  time  when  Miltia- 
desleft  Athens  to  the  hour  when  he  returned  to  it  in  the  full  Hush 
of  a  victory  which  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  win.     But 
;uM:ording  \  >  the  narrative   of  Ilerodotos  the   armies  faced   each 
«»ther  for  several  days  I K-fore   the  battle  was  fouglit :  and  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  understand  why,  after  the  Persijuis  must  with 
their  own  eves  have  seen  the  Athenian  force  in  front  of  tliem,  their 
partisans  in  Athens  should  still  have  insisted  on  hoisting  a  signal 
which   was  now   utterly   unnecessary,  and  which,  if   it   had   any 
I'lTect  at  all,  could  only  tend  to  disconcert  their  plans  by  betraying 
them  to  the  AtlMMiian  generals.      It  is  absurd  to  supi)ose  that  any 
sijpi  could  under  such  circuin.stanccs  be  needed  to  inform   Datis 
that  tin;  Marathonian  anny  was  absent  from  Athens,  while   tlieir 
very  absence  would  be  a  better  surety  to  llippias  for  the  success 
of  his  schemes  than  any  signal  which  might  be   exhibited  by  his 
friefids.      We  r;in  far  more  readily  suppose?  that  Hipj)ias  planned 
the  landing  at  Marathon  for  the  very  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
.  main  Athenian  force  from  the  city  and  thus  leaving  it  defenceless 
'   ;ji;Hinst  the  n-al  attack  to  b<'  made  from  the  si<l(!  of  I'hahTon,  than 
tiiHt  he  should  idiv  wahte*  day  after  day  when  the  visible  presence 
of  Miltimles  and  his  men  showed  him  that  thus  far  things  were 
j^oiri'j  \trcA\M\y  Jis  he  would  liav<!  them  go.      If  then  we  may  con- 
«'lii<l<-  tli.'it  the  rHi-^iiic"  of  tin*   shield  w;i>.   nn;iv< tldabiy   delayed  fot 
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some  few  lionrs  or  perhaps  for  a  day,  that  during  this  lime  Mil- 
tiades  was  able  to  complete  his  march,  to  engage  the  Persian  army 
and  to  defeat  them,  and  that  lie  then  ImiTied  back  so  rapidly  as  to 
reach  Kynosarges  before  the  Persians  C(nild  get  round  Sounion, 
the  series  of  events  becomes  clear  and  coherent.  But  this 
supposition  makes  the  anxious  debates  and  the  long  delay  at 
Marathon  an  utter  impossibility.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
clusion thatin  this  instance  Cornelius  Nepos  has  liit  upon  the  fact, 
and  that  Miltiades  and  his  colleagues  held  in  Athens  the  council 
of  war  which  the  informants  of  Ilerodotos  transferred  to  the  field 
of  Marathon. 

For  Miltiades  the  battle,  in  which  he  had  won  an  imperish- 
able name,  and  in  wliich  ^-Eschylos  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
brother  Kyiiegeiros,  laid  open  a  path  which  led  to  a  The  expedi- 
terrible  disaster.     Accordinj;  to  the  narrative  of  Hero-   l!^!?  "f  Mil- 

11  •  /•    Ar-"7-     111  •  tiades  to 

dotos,  the  reputation  or  Miltiades,  already  great  since  Paros :  his 
his  reduction  of  Lemnos,  was  immeasurably  iidianced  deatli!"  ^* 
by  the  victory  of  Marathon.  Never  before  had  any  one  4^  ^c 
man  so  fixed  on  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Athenian  citizens ;  and 
the  confidence  thus  inspired  in  them  lie  sought  to  turn  to  account 
by  an  expedition  which,  he  said,  would  make  them  rich  for  ever. 
Nothing  more  would  he  say.  It  w;is  not  for  them  to  ask  whither 
he  meant  to  lead  them  :  all  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  furnish 
ships  and  men.  These  they,  therefore,  gave  ;  and  Miltiades  sailed 
to  Paros,  an  island  lying  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Naxos,  and, 
lavintj  siei^e  to  the  citv,  demanded  a  hundred  talents  under  the 
threat  that  lie  would  destroy  the  place  in  case  of  refusal.  But  the 
Parians  put  him  off  under  various  pretences,  until  by  working 
diligentlv  at  niixht  they  had  so  streiiixthened  their  walls  as  to  be 
able  to  set  him  at  defiance.  The  siege  therefore  went  on,  and 
went  on  to  no  purpose.  This  is  all  that  we  can  be  said  to  know 
of  tjie  afLiir,  beyond  the  fact  that  Jifter  a  blockade  of  six-and- 
twenty  days  Miltiades  was  obliged  to  return  to  Athens  with  his 
fleet,  having  utterly  failed  of  attaining  his  object,  and  with  his 
thigh,  or,  jis  some  said,  his  knee  severely  strained.  No  sooner 
had  he  reached  Athens  than  the  indignation  of  the  people  who 
professed  to  have  been  deceived  and  cheated  by  him  found  utter- 
ance in  a  capiUil  charge  brought  against  him  by  Xanthip|)os,  (the 
father  of  the  great  Perikles).  Miltiades  was  carried  on  a  l»e«i  into 
the  presence  of  his  ju<lges,  before  whom,  as  the  gangrene  of  his 
wound  prevented  him  from  speaking,  his  friends  made  for  him 
the  best  defence,  or  rather  perha[)s  otiered  the  best  excuses,  that 
they  could.  It  was  urged  that  a  fine  of  fifty  Uilents,  which  woidd 
perhaps  suffice  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ex[»e(litiun,  might 
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W  an  adequate  punisliment  for  the  great  general  but  for  whom 
Athens  might  now  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Persian  satrapy.  This 
jMjnahy  was  ehosen  in  place  of  that  of  deatli.  Miltiades  died  in 
disgrace,  and  the  citizens  whom  he  wished  to  enrich  recovered 
from  his  family  half  the  sum  which  he  had  demanded  from  the 
Parians.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  thinking  that 
they  subjected  liim  to  the  superfluous  indignity  of  imprisonment; 
and  the  Wi)rds  of  Pausanias'  might  almost  warrant  the  belief  that 
his  aslies  were  laid  in  the  tomb  raised  to  his  memory  at  Mara- 
thon. 

If  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  involves  (especially  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  barbarian  world)  the  task  of  sifting  truth  from 
Thcailetrt'd  fictiou,  difficulties  uf  a  very  ditferent  kind  present 
cTmeAthe-  themselves  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  most  emi- 
nians.  nent   of   the  Hellenic    leaders.     They  are  difficulties 

caused  not  by  any  commingling  of  fiction  with  reality,  but  by  the 
misrepresentations  or  misconceptions  which  ensue  from  changes  of 
public  feeling,  and  which  must  be  especially  powerful  in  an  age 
which  can  make  no  appeal  to  contemporary  history.  In  the  case 
of  Miltiades  the  charge  of  fraud  and  deception  urged  against  the 
general  has  been  almost  thmst  into  the  background  by  that  of 
fickleness  and  levity  commonly  advanced  agaiiistthc  people  which 
condemned  him.  Such  an  accusation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  to  whom  any  form  of  democratical 
government  seems  repulsive.  L^n<juestionably  a  leader  who  has 
won  for  himself  a  wide  fame  for  his  wisdom  and  for  success  in  war 
cannot  on  the  ground  of  his  reputation  claim  the  privilege  of 
breaking  his  trust  and  leading  his  countrymen  with  impunity  to 
their  ruin.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude, in  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to  these  words,  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  special  sins  of  democracy,  and,  least  of 
all,  of  such  a  democracy  as  that  of  Athens.  Put  because  ;n  a 
democracy  a  change  of  opinion,  once  admitted,  must  be  expressed 
freely  and  candidly,  the  expression  of  that  change  is  apt  to  be 
vehement  and  antrry  ;  and  the  language  of  indignation,  when  it 
corncft  to  be  felt,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  ingratitude 
when  the  offender  happens  to  be  a  man  eminent  for  former  ser- 
vices. Vet  more  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ingratitude  and 
injaHtice  of  demw-racies  (whatever  they  may  bc)aie  neitlier  more 
frequent  nor  more  s<.'vcre  than  the  iniquities  of  any  other  form  of 
ffoveniment.  Still  we  may  fairly  ask  wlnrther  there  wjis  not  in 
tlic  Athenian  jK;ot»lo  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  responsibility 
not  alt<>gether  rc'Jounding  to  thoir  honor,  and  a  reluctance  to  take 

•  i.  32,  8. 
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to  themselves  any  blame  for  results  to  wliich  they  had  deliberate- 
ly contributed.      \Vlien  the   Syracusan  expedition   had  ended   in 
ruin,  they  accused  tlie  orators  wlio  had  urGjed  them  to  undertake 
it.'      When  they  had  condemned  to  death  by  a   single  vote   the 
generals  wlio  liad  just  returned  from  their  victory  at  Argennoussai, 
they  decreed  that  the  men  who  ha  I  intrapped  them  into  the  sen- 
tence should  be  brou<i;ht  to   trial.'     Yet   citizens,  who  had   been 
trained   in  the  daily  exercise  of  a  judicial   and   critical  power, 
were  surely  not  justified  in  throwing   upon   others  the   blame  of. 
their  own  inconsiderate  vehemence  or  greed. ^     No  state  or  people 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  justified  in  engaging  the  strength 
of  the  country  in  enterprises,  with  the  details  of  whicli  they  have 
not  been  made  acquainted.     If  their   admiration  for  lofty   senti- 
ment or  heroic  courage  tempt  them  to  give  their  sanction  to  such 
a  scheme,  the  responsibility  is  shifted  from  him  who  gives  to  those 
who  adopt  the  counsel, — to  this  extent  at  least,  that  they  cannot, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  vi.sit  liim  in  any  fairness  with  penal  con.se- 
cjuence.s.     Nor  are  we  justified  in  allowing  much  force  to  the  plea 
that  Athenian  polity  was  then  only  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  and 
that  peculiar  caution  was  needed  to   guard   against  a  disposition 
too  favorable  to  the  re-est^iblishment  of  a  tyranny.     Such  a  .senti- 
ment could  not  be  expres.sed  or  felt  at  the  time  :  and  the  hnputa- 
tion  is  not  fiattering  to  men  who  had  lived  for  twenty  years  under 
the  constitution  of  Solon,  as  extended  and  reformed  by  Kleisthe- 
ne.s.     It  may  be  true  that  the  leading  (i reeks  generally  could  not 
bear  prosperity  without  mental  depravation,   and   that  owing   to 
this  tendency  the  successful  leader  was  apt  to  become  one  of  the 

'  Thuc.  viii.  1.  themselves   constrained   to  p:iy    to 

'  Xenophon,  ILUen.  I.  vii.  39.  Tlieniistokles    the    money    which 

'  No  one,  of  course,  will  supijose  tliey  retusiil  to  yield  to  Miltiades. 

tliat  the  whole  plan  of  Miltiades  In   Hhort,  Miltiades  was  g«>in<^  on 

was  confined  to  the  exj)edition  to  an  expeJitioii  hy  wliich  he  ihou^rht 

Pares  and  the  paltry  ileiiiand  of  a  to   increase    thu    revenue    and    to 

hundred  talents  from  tiie  inimhi-  establish  the  naval    supremacy  of 

tants  of  that  island.     Such  a  sum  Athens.     It  is   n')t  easy    ther«iore 

would    scarcely     have   euricheil    a  to  sup|>os*)  th.it  the  Aiheni..ns  were 

dozen  Athtnians.  far  le:<s  have  cov-  quite  so    iguxraiiLof  the  object  of 

ere<l  with  wealth  all  tlie  At  lienians.  his  errand  ns  they  pretended  to  be, 

There  can    bo  no  doubt  that    tlie  or  at  the  least  ns  they  are  wiid  to 

scheme  which  M  ltiad«*Hhad  in  his  have  been  ;  but  when  they  cho«jn 

mind  was  the  same  as  that  which  to  say  that  they  had  been  led  blind 

'l'Memi8U)kleH     carrievl     out    with  folded    into  the    plan,    it  was   ob- 

^reater  success  after  the  battle  of  viously     ilanj^erous     whether    for 

Salamis,  Ilerod.viii.  1 1 1-2.  and  that  Miltiades  or  for  his  friends  to  con- 

I*aro8  was  merely  the  first  island  oil  tradi<t  tlu'  Demos  on  a  i)oint  on 

winch  the  attempt  was  made.  Then  which     they     could     not     but     be 

at  Andros,  as  now  at  l*aro8,  the  re-  very    sore.       Regarded     thus,    the 

fusal  to  contribute  money  wus  fol-  case  of  Miltiades  presents  a  strik- 

lowed  by  a  blockade;  and  fearing;  in^  parallel  to  that  of  Sir  Walter 

the  con8e<iuenc«'S,  the  Parians  felt  lialeigh. 
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most  dauijfcrous  nicii  in  the  coinnuiiiitv  ;  but  tin 3  fact  cannot 
divest  a  people  of  responsibility  for  their  own  resolutions.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  s«iy  less  than  this,  even  on  the  Jiypothesis  that 
the  popular  tradition  can  be  accci)ted  as  trustworthy  :  but  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  story  seems  to  show  that  the  alleged  igno- 
nuice  of  the  Athenians  was  rather  a  veil  thrown  over  a  line  of 
action  which,  sis  being  unsuccessful,  they  were  disposed  to  regard 
as  discreditable,  and  that  in  the  scheme  itself  they  were  the 
accomplices  rather  than  the  dupes  of  Miltiades.  In  this  instance 
the  raid  aixainst  the  islanders  failed,  and  failed  utterly  ;  and  the 
unsuccessful  general  was  crushed.  The  attempt  of  Themistokles 
was  crowned  with  a  larger  measure  of  success,  and  was  accepted 
{IS  the  earnest  of  a  wide  imperial  sway  for  Athens  in  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TTTE    INVASION    AND    FLIGHT    OF    XERXES. 

\  From  the  battle-tield  of  Marathon  we  arc  carried  back  to  the 
palace  at  Sousjiand  the  closing  days  of  king  Dareios, — from  a  land 
i*reparati«)Ti    imperfectly  known  to  one   of  which   we  can  scarcely 

lionoVEu"'  '^'^'^   ^^"^^'   ^'^'   '"'"^^   ^*^  ^""^^   anything.      In  the  long 
rope.  interval    of   ten   years  whi(;h   preceded   the   march  of 

Xerxes  against  ilellas  the   character  of  the   drama  is  changed. 
Thus  far  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia  exhibits   some- 
lliing  like  a  connexion  of  political  causes.     But  from   the   return 
of   Ihitis    to    Sousa   with    his    string  of    Eretrian    captives   the 
ffia'hinery  of  the  tale  becomes  strictly  ethical  and   religious.     13y 
l>anji«»s  the  vict<jry  of  Miltiades  is  received  with  a  fierce  outburst 
of  ra^^e  ;  and  Ids  mind  is  hcncef(ji'th  concentrated  on  the  one  de- 
sire for  revenge.     All  the  im'/ht  of  his  empire  must  be  put  forth 
for  the  destruction   of  the  city  \vhich  has  dared  to  withstajid  ids 
will.  It  is  the  crowning  effort  of  human  pride  ;  and  the  gods  come 
forth  at  once  to  curb  and  r(!press  it.     TIk;  vast  scheme  for  whicli 
during  three  years  gigantic  preparations  are  nuide  is  first  delayed 
by  the  rct>cllion  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  seriously  checked  by  the 
(h'ath  of  the  kini^  himself.     The  harder  exi)erience  of 
hiH  earlier  years  had  taught  I  >areios  some  useful  les.sons 
of  luibriety  :  but  his  place  was  now  to  be  filled  by  the  spoilt  child 
of  luxury  and  sj)lendor.     'I'he  impidse  of  conquest  has 
carried  the  Persian  power  to  a  height  not  safe  for  man; 
aad  the  great  king  must  be  «lriven  by  sniternatural  fontes  to  take 
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up  a  ruinous  scheme  against  the  warninirsof  liis  better  mind.   For, 
according  to  the  not  very  consistent  story  rehited  by  Uerodoto^, 
Xerxes  at  tii*st  had  no  wiMi  to  carry  out  his  father's  designs  against 
Helhvs,     During  two  years  lie  made  ready  not  for  the  invjusion  of 
Europe,  but  for  the  re-conquest  of  Egypt ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  lie  marched  into  that  devoted   land,  and   having 
riveted  more  tightly  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged 
for  it  by  Kambyses,  left  it  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Achai- 
menes,  who  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  Libyan  Inaros,  the  son  of 
Psammetichos.     But  before  Xerxes  set  out  on  his  Egyptian  jour- 
ney, Mardonios,  of  whom   during  the   reign  of  Dareios  we  lose 
sight  altogether  after  his  Makedonian  failure,  liad  urged  upon  him 
the  paramount  obligation  of  chastising  Athens,  and  thus  of  getting 
a  footing  on  a  continent  which,  for  its  beauty,  its  fertility,  and  its 
vast  resources,  ought  to  be  the  possession  of  the  great  king  alone. 
The  Peisistratidai  also  brought  forward  the  Athenian  Onomakritos 
who,  as  editor  of  the   prophecies  of   Mousaios,  was  as  ready  to 
promise  victory  to  Xerxes  ;is  the  prophets  of  B;uil  were  to  cheat 
Ahab  with  dreams  of  success  at  Ramoth-gi lead  ;  and  the  combined 
effect  of  the  predictions  of  the  soothsayer  and   the  advice  of  the 
Peisistratidai  constrained  Xerxes,  if  we  believe  the  story,  to  sum- 
mon a  council   of   his   n<d>les  and   to  lay  before  them  his  whole 
mind.     He   reminded   them,  we  are  told,  of  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessors,  and  warned  them    that  the    Persian  power  could 
stand  only  so  long  as  it  remained  agi»ressive.    No  other  European 
tribes  or  nations  could,  for  strength  of  will  or  keenness  of  mind  or 
readiness  in  resource,  be  compared  with  the  Hellenes:  and  if  these 
could   l>e   contjuered,  there  was   nothing   to   stay  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the   Persian  king  until  he  had  made  his  empire  com 
mensurate  with  the   bounds  of  the  Ether  itself.     The  sharp  deci- 
siveness of  this  speech  seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  or  dis- 
cussion :   but  Mardonios  is  said  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  invitation  to 
the  assembled  chiefs  to  express  their  independent  opinions,  and 
he  takes  it  upacconhngly  as  an  admission  of  faint lu!;irtedness  on 
the  part  of  Xerxes,     In    his   belief,  there  was  really  no  need  for 
diffidence  or  liesitation. 

The  dead  silencer  which  followed  the  speech  ^)f  Mardonios  re- 
mained unbroken  until  Artabanos,  a  brother  of  Dareios  and  uncle 
of  Xerxes,  ventured,  much  after  the  Greek  but  very  ,p.  ^ 
little  after  the  Persian  faslru)n,  to  urge  that  there  could  tionor  Arui- 
bc  no  decision  on  the  merits  of  a  cpiestion  unless  the  ^"""*'*- 
arguments  <tn  lioth  sides  were  heard  and  weighed.  The  Athenians 
alone  had  defeated  the  army  of  Datis  an<l  Artaphernes  :  what 
must  the  result  be  wlien  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  are  welded  into  a 
single  confederjicy  i     Every  forest  wa;*  ('locjucnt  with  its  warnings. 
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Evorvwhoro  the  tree  which  would  wot  bend  to  the  blast  was 
snapprd  or  uprooted,  while  the  pliant  saplinij  escaped  ;  and  as  to 
Mardonios  who  innoli  at  his  ease  in  Sousa  slandered  absent  men 
wlio  were  better  than  himself,  it  wonld  be  but  bare  justice  tliailie 
should  be  made  to  jjive  up  his  children  as  hostages  for  the  com- 
plete perfonnance  of  !iis  boasts  against  the  Greeks,  on  the  under- 
standins;  that  Artabanos  and  his  children  should  be  slain  if  Mar- 
donios came  back  from  Hellas  in  safety.  No  sooner  had  Arta- 
banos  sat  down  than  Xerxes,  bursting  into  rage,  swore  by  the 
whole  strinix  of  his  ancestors  from  the  generation  of  Achaimenes 
himself  that  Aitabanos  should  remain  at  Sousa  with  the  women 
and  children.  But  while  he  insists  on  the  paramount  duty  of 
lakinij  ven<xcance  on  the  Athenians,  he  makes  the  startling  admis- 
sion tliat  they  will  never  rest  content  with  merely  keeping  the 
invaders  at  bay,  and  that  if  the  great  king  failed  to  invade  Hellas, 
his  carelessness  or  his  neglect  would  be  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  Persia  itself.' 

The  demoniac  impulse'  liad  now  driven  Xerxes  to  the  point 
fiom  wliich  there  was  no  retreating.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
Character  of  empire  was  to  be  lavislied  on  one  supreme  etfort,  and 
the  Hum-      ^\y^^  empire   extended   now    from  the    eastern    limits 

live  of  He-  ^1,111/1  1  e 

rodotoe.  whicli  it  had  reached  under  (  vrus  to  tiie  cataracts  or 
tlic  Nile  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Egean  sea.  The  subju- 
gation of  Thrace  and  Makedonia  involved  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  colonies  on  these  coasts  ;  and  magazines  stored  up  in  places 
along  the  line  of  march  attested  the  vast  resources  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  If  wc  arc  to  believe  the  historian,  the  preparations 
were  not  superfluous.  There  was  not  a  single  Asiatic  tribe  unre- 
presented in  the  army  of  Xerxes  :  there  was  not  a  stream  which 
Hufficed  for  the  needs  of  his  i)ost  except  the  largest  rivers.  In 
short,  we  are  brought  into  a  region  where  men  disdain  the  puny 
Hcalc  on  which  mortiils  are  ordinarily  compelled  to  work,  while  by 
Home  won<lerful  means,  in  f^piteof  the  lack  of  contemporary  records 
on  either  side,  every  portion  of  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  it  is 
fill«.-d  with  the  most  minute  details.  Personal  anecdotes,  revealing 
the  inoHt  se^Tet  workings  of  the  mind,  light  up  the  dry  catalogues 
of  flcetM  and  armies;  and  lists  of  numbers,  seemingly  interminable, 
arc  given  with  a  confidence  which  implies  that  it  needed  no  effort 
to  retain  them  in  the  mcHK.ry  for  nearly  lialf  a  century,  and  that 
no  ri»k  of  error  wjw  involved  in  the  process. 

Tlio  expedition  of  Datis  wliich  had  ended  with  the  disaster  of 
Mamthon  wa»  strictly  a  maritime  invasion.      It  was  th(5  design  of 

'  TIfrrvV  v\]    11.  with  the  iiolioii  orflcinoniac  poBHes- 

vr,.     Ilerwl.  vll.  18.     h]ou  wliich   becjiiiKj  Hf>  fixed  in  the 
Tl.  i«   very   little  U*  do     JewiHli  iiiiiid. 
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Xerxes  to  overwhelm  the  Greeks  by  vast  masses  poured  into  their 

country  by  land,  while  a  licet  luiirely  larij^er  than  that  of  Dati? 

should  sui)port  tlicni  hv  sea.      For  the  pas.-aire  of  the   ^,     ^    , 
■^  '  •  -     *  •  March  of 

army  across  the    ]>()sporos  and   the  Strymon   wooden    Xerxcs  to 
bridfijes  were  constructed  :  to  save  his  rieet  from   the    ^<-''^*"^'- 
catastrophe  which  befell  that  of  Mardonios  orders  were   ijiven,  it 
is  said,  to  convert  Athos  into   an  island  by  a  canal  which  niif]^ht 
enable  the  ships  to  avoid  its  terrible  rocks.    At  length  the  liost  set 
out  from  Sousa  in  a  stream  which  doubtless  jxathered  volume  as  it 
Went  alonjx ;  but  in  the  story  of  the   march  we   are  at  once  con 
fronted  with  that  exuberance  of  vivid  detail  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  must  awaken   suspicion  of  traditional  narratives.     The 
several  nations  met  at  Kritalla  in  Kappadokia,  and  having  crossed 
the  llalys  marched  to  Kelainai  near  the  sources  of  the  Maiandros, 
where  Pythios,  who  had  bestowed  on  Dareios  a  golden  plane-tree 
and  a  golden  vine,  welcomed  the  Persians   with  a  maiiiiiticencc 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  Xerxes. 

On  reaching  Sardeis  Xerxes  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of 
Hellas  except  Athens  and  Sparta.'  But  before  his  host  was  to 
cross  into  Europe,  a  stream  of  blood  was  to  flow  on  The  bridge 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  In  making  their  bridges  ffJIJellont 
of  boats  the  Phenicians  had  used  hempen  ropes,  the  48Uu.c. 
Egyptians  ropes  made  from  the  fibre  of  papyrus.  A  severe  storm 
destroved  the  work  of  both.  Xerxes  ordered  the  enorincers  of 
the  l>ridges  to  be  beheaded,  and,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
Hellespont  itself,  pjussed  sentence  that  it  should  receive  three 
hundred  lashes  of  the  scourge,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time 
be  branded  by  men  who  were  bichlen  to  inform  it  that,  whatever 
it  might  choose  to  do,  the  king  would  cross  over  it,  and  that  it 
deserved  no  sacrifice  at  any  human  hands,  as  being  a  treacherous 
and  bittt'r  water.  His  commands  were  obeyed  ;  but  Xerxes  took 
the  further  precaution  of  having  the  new  bridges  constructed  with 
far  greater  strength  and  care. 

The  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  seems  to  be  as  true  to  E;istern 
instinct  as  the  influence  ascribed  to  Atossii ;  but  these  bridges 
must   have  been    raised   and   the   punishment   of   the   ^. 

1     II-  •    ii-  1    •        .1  •    1  .      /•   I'  •        The  pcnnr- 

rebellious  .sea  intlicted  in  the  sight  of  European  wit-  dii-rof  the 
nesses,  if  the  bridges  were  raised  and  the  j)unishment  ''•"^''P*'"^- 
was  inflicted  at  all.  If  we  put  any  faith  in  the  honestv  c>f  these 
witnesses,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  asserting  that  the  latter  story 
sprang  out  of  the  former.  No  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  the 
philosophy  of  Animism,  as  it  has  been   termed,  has  hel«l  swav  at 

'  For  the  reasons  wliirh  seem  to  these  two  exceptlwis  were  now 
umke  it  nltogether  unlikely   that     uiatle  for  the  first   time  see  p.  14H 
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one  time  or  Hin>tlu'r,  or  perhaps  more  or  loss  in  all  times,  over 
every  nation  and  trihc  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*  The  impulses 
wliieli  lead  us  to  treat  inanimate  thinu^s  as  living  entities  lie  very 
deep  down  in  our  nature  ;  and  the  man  who  feels  liimself  almost 
irresistibly  tempted  to  kick  the  chair  or  table  against  which 
he  lia.s  stumbled  is  neither  more  nor  less  dignitied  than  the  Per- 
sian king  who  brands  and  chastises  the  waters  which  have  hurt 
his  bridges.  That  this  impulse  was  felt  with  peculiar  strength 
by  the  Persians,  the  narratives  of  llerodotos  seem  sufficiently 
to  prove.  The  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  is  precisely  paralleled 
by  tlie  vengeance  of  Cyrus  against  the  river  Gyndes,  and  is  sur- 
passed by  tlic  horrible  punishment  of  the  horse  which  threw 
Pharnouche.s.  The  poor  brute,  being  taken  to  the  spot  where 
the  accident  happened,  w;is  left,  with  its  legs  cut  olf,  to  bleed  to 
death.' 

The  march  of  Aerxes  from  Sardeis  is  presented  to  us  in  a  series 
of  imj)ressive  pictures.  First  came  the  baggage  train  with  the 
Thi- march  beasts  of  burden,  followed  by  half  the  force  supplied 
toAbvdo^'"  ^'>  *^'*^  tributary  nations, — all  in  confused  masses ; 
4H0B.C.  behind  these,  after  a  detinite  interval,  a  thousand 
carefully  picked  Pei*sian  horsemen,  then  a  thousand  spear-bearers 
witli  tlieir  lance-lieads  turned  towards  the  ground.  These  were 
followed  by  ten  of  the  .sacred  horses,  magniticently  caparisoned, 
from  the  Median  plains  of  Nisa,  after  which,  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  came  the  sacred  chariot  of  Ahuromazdao,^  or  Zeus,  on 
w  liich  no  mortal  might  place  his  foot,  the  reins  of  the  horses  being 
held  by  the  charioteer  who  walked  by  the  side.  Then  on  a  car 
dniwn  by  Nisaian  bteeds  came  the  monarch  himself,  followed  by  a 
thou.sand  of  the  noblest  I'ersians,  then  by  a  thousand  IVrsian 
horsemen,  and  ten  tliousand  picked  Persian  infantry  with  golden 
and  silver  aj)ples  or  pomegranates  attached  to  the  reverse  end  of 
their  spears.  Ljtstly  cajne  a  myiiad  of  Persian  cavalry.  Behind 
thcAC,  after  an  interval  equal  to  that  which  separated  the  vanguard 
from  tlie  household  troops,  followed  the  remaininghalf  of  the  dis- 
orderly nibble  which  Ji^istern  kings  are  ])leased  to  regard  as  good 
militar} material.  The  line  of  inarch  led  them  across  the  Iviukos 
by  AtanieuH  to  Karine,  whence  they  journeyed  on  to  the  Jlian 
land,  keeping  on  the  left  tin;  heights  of  Ida,  beneath  which  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  killed  many  in  his  army,  lie  was  now 
in  that  kingdom  in  which,  when  l^riam  reign(!d,  his  {enemies  had 
done  d«;ully  harm.      Here,  therefore,  on  the  lofty  J'ergamos  he  is 

*  Tylor,   Primitive  Culture,  ch.  Ijri^lit    Htiii/^,  who  is  en^;ijr«'(l  in 

Xl.  an    <'t('rn}il    warfare    with    Aii^^^ro- 

'  "  ii.  88.  MiiiiiyuH,   Ahriman,    th«   spirit   of 

'  i.lho  wIjm?  Bplrit,  or  the  (hirkii<:HH.     AlytU.  Ar.  Nat.  ii.  856. 
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said  to  have  sacrificed  a  thousand  cows  to  Athenaialilas,  wliilcthe 
Mac^Ians  jjoured  libations  to  the  heroes.  The  aniiy,  we  are  told, 
passed  a  nijjjht  of  woird  terror,  and  in  tiie  niornino;  went  on  its 
wav  towards  Ahydos.  Here  the  ^reat  kinif  had  the  delight  of 
sittinsf  on  the  lofty  throne  of  white  stones  which  at  his  biddinjr 
tlie  men  of  Ahvdoshad  built  for  him.  Beneath  him  his  vast  fieet 
was  emraired  in  a  mimic  battle  in  which  the  ]*lieni(ians  of  Siib);i 
were  the  victors ;  and  Xerxes,  siirveyinjnr  the  hosts  which  he  hac» 
broun^ht  toG^ether,  first  pronounced  himself  the  happiest  of  men. 
and  then  presently  wept.  In  the  simple  story  of  Herodotos,  Xerxes 
answers  the  wonderinij^  question  of  Artabanos  by  confessing  that 
the  thoii^jht  of  mortality  had  su<blenly  thrust  itself  upon  liim,  and 
that  the  tears  found  their  way  into  Iiis  eyes  because  at  the  end  of 
a  hundred  years  not  one  of  all  this  i^roat  liost  should  remain 
alive.  'Nay,'  said  Artabanos,  *  there  are  more  woful  thint!^ 
than  this.  The  sorrows  that  come  upon  us,  and  the  diseases  that 
trouble  us,  make  our  short  life  seem  Ion*;,  and  therefore  from  so 
much  wretchedness  death  becomes  the  best  refuge  ;  and  heaven, 
if  it  jxive  us  a  taste  of  happiness,  yet  is  found  to  be  but  a  jea- 
lous giver.'  '  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  mortal  life,'  answered 
Xerxes,  '  it  is  even  as  thou  sayest.  Yet  let  us  not  bring  evil  things 
to  mind,  when  we  have  a  good  work  in  our  liands.  J^ut  tell  me 
this.  If  thou  hadst  not  seen  the  vision  clearly,  wouldstthou  have 
kept  thine  own  counsel,  or  wouldst  thou  liave  changed  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth.'  Artabanos  could  not  but  express  liis  hope  that  all  thiiigs 
might  go  .'IS  the  king  desired  ;  but  lie  added,  '  I  am  still  full  of  care 
and  anxious  because  I  see  that  two  very  mighty  things  are  most 
iu)stile  to  thee'      '  What  may  these  things  be  ?'   asked  the  king, 

*  will  the  army  of  the  Greeks  be  more  in  mimber  than  mine,  or  will 
onr  f^hips  be  fewer  than  theirs?  for,  if  it  be  so,  we  will  quickly 
bring  yet  another  host  together.'      '  Nay,'    answered  Artaban(»s, 

*  to  make  the  host  larger  is  to  make  these  two  things  worse  ;  and 
these  are  the  land  and  the  sea.  The  sea  has  no  harbor  which,  if  a 
Bt^irin  come,  can  shelter  so  many  shi[)s  ;  and  we  need  not  merely 
one  haven  but  many  along  the  whole  coast.  Chance  rules  men, 
and  men  cannot  control  chance.  The  land  too  is  hostile;  and  if 
nothing  resists  thee,  it  becomes  yet  more  hurtful,  the  further  that 
we  may  go,  for  men  are  never  satisfied  with  good  fortune,  and  so 
the  length  of  the  journey  must  at  last  bring  about  a  famine.  Now 
that  man    is  bravest  who  is  timid   in  council  and  bold  in  action.' 

*  You  ftay  well,'  answered  Xerxes,  *  vet  of  what  use  is  it  to  count 
up  all  these  things  i  for,  if  we  were  alwavs  to  be;  weighirjg  everv 
chance,  weshouKl  never  do  anything  at  all.  It  is  better  to  be  bold 
and  to  suffer  half  the  evil  than  by  fearini;  all  thin^js  to  avoid  all 
eutlering.  See  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  iVr^ians.   If  the  kings 
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wlio  l\:ivi'  Ljoiic  l)oforc  mo  h:itl  followed  connsollors  like  thee, 
it  woiiUl  novorhavo  boeu  wliat  it  is  now.  Tlioy  faced  tlic  danger 
and  gaineii  this  dominion  ;  and  we,  like  them,  go  forth  at  the 
fairest  season  nf  the  year  ;  and  when  we  have  snlxhied  ail  P]iirope, 
we  sliall  return  liome,  iiaving  been  vexed  neither  by  famine  nor  by 
any  otlicr  evil.  We  carry  great  store  of  food  witli  us,  and  wo  will 
take  the  eorn  of  tlie  lands  throngh  ^vllich  we  ])a8s.'  But  Artaba- 
nos  was  not  convinced  ;  and  warning  the  king  tliat  weighty  mat- 
ters  need  many  words,  lie  bcsonglit  him  not  to  let  the  Asiatic 
lonians  serve  aLT-'iinst  thi'ir  kinsfolk.  *  If  they  so  serve,'  he  urged, 
Mhey  nuist  eitiier  be  most  unjust  in  inslaving  tJie  land  from  which 
they  spring,  or  most  just  by  setting  it  free.  If  tliey  are  unjust, 
onr  jjain  is  bnt  little  :  but  if  they  bc^  just,  they  can  do  us  great  harm. 
Think  then  on  the  old  saying  that  the  end  of  a  work  is  not  alway:. 
clear  at  the  beginning.'  But  the  king  would  have  it  that  in  thi^^ 
Artabanos  was  most  of  all  deceived,  since  to  the  conduct  of  these 
lonians  at  the  bridge  across  the  Danube  Dareios  was  indebted  not 
only  for  his  own  life,  but  for  the  salvation  of  his  army  and  his 
kingdom  ;  .-uid  having  with  this  assurance  sent  his  uncle  to  Sousa 
to  guard  his  house  and  his  empire,  he  summoned  his  chiefs.  '  Be 
strong,'  he  sjiid  to  them,  '  and  of  great  courage.  We  are  march- 
ing jigainst  brave  men  ;  and  if  we  conquer  these,  there  arc  none 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  will  be  able  to  stand  against  us. 
Now  then  let  us  cross  over,  when  we  have  prayed  to  the  gods  who 
guard  the  I'ersian  land.' 

On  the  next  day,  as  the  sun  buist  into  sight,  Xerxes,  pouring 
a  libation  from  a  golden  goblet  into  the  sea,  greeted  thegodwitli 
_,  ,      the  i)raver  that  he  would  suffer  nothing  to   check  his 

TiJC  crc»«»'lii^  -11  •     1     1  • 

(ifihoHei-  cinirse  until  he  should  have  carried  his  conquests  to 
ki»pont.  jji^  uttermost  bounds  of  Europe.  The  cup,  out  of 
which  lie  had  jxnired  the  libation,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  with  a 
golden  mixing-bowl  and  a  Persian  dagger.  From  the  bridges  rose 
the  odor  of  frankincense  :  the  roads  were  strewed  with  myrtle 
branches.  By  the  e;ustern  bridge  the  infantry  began  to  cross  with 
the  cavalry,  while  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  camp-followers 
pjuwed  over  on  the  }»ridge  facing  the  Egean.  Ten  thousand 
l'cr«ians,  all  wearing  tiaras,  preceded  the  confused  rabble  which 
rroHHcd  on  \\\('  first  day.  On  the  next  day  Xerxes  himself  passed 
from  Asia  into  Kurojn;  with  tin;  siime  pomp  which  had  marked 
hift  departure  from  Sardeis.  Fur  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the 
prr»ccHHion  Hwi'pt  inccHRantly  along:  and  tin;  lIell(!spontian  whose 
eycn  may  well  have  been  wearied  with  watching  the  endless  train 
gave  uttcninrc  to  abject  fear  or  abject  flattery,  wlien  lie  asked 
why  ZcUH   had    come    in    the    guise;  of   a    Fersian  railing  himself 
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Xerxes,  and  bringing  with  liiin  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli  to 
overwiielni  the  Greeks  whom  lie  miglit  have  crushed  with  a  few 
myriads. 

Thus,  without  thouglit  of  coming  woes,  the  fleet  sailed  west- 
wards fro!n  Ahydos  to  Doriskos.  Here  on  the  wide  plain,  through 
which  the  llehios  liiids  its  way  to  the  sea,  Xerxes  thought  that 
he  would  do  well  to  see  of  liow  many  myriads  lie  was  the  master. 
The  sum  total  of  that  host  he  could  ascertain  in  no  The  review 
better  wav  than  by  bringing  a  myriad  of  men  into  the  uf,/j%.|!["Y 
smallest  possible  space,  and  by  raising  an  inclosure  Dori.'kos. 
round  this  space,  into  which  other  myriads  were  successively 
brought,  until  the  infantry  alone  were  found  to  amount  to  not  less 
than  1,7U0,U00  men.  But  if  the  method  of  enumeration  seem 
rude,  the  details  of  the  physical  characteristics,  the  dress,  the 
weapons,  the  ornaments,  the  dialects,  which  distinguished  the 
several  tribes  or  nations,  are  given  with  a  minuteness  and  a  fulness 
which,  to  be  trustworthy,  must  be  the  result  of  co!itemporary 
reofistration.  There  is,  however,  no  solid  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  Ilerodotos  in  drawing  up  his  narrative  had  before  him  the 
official  muster-rolls  of  the  iVrsian  army.  We  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  thinking  that  such  nmster-rolls  ever  existed,  or  that,  if 
ihey  existed,  they  were  left  in  any  place  where  they  would  become 
accessible  to  the  historian.  The  number  of  the  war-vessels  (to 
the  exclusion  of  all  transport  ships  or  small  boats),  belonging  to 
the  fleet  oi  Xerxes,  is  said  to  be  stated  both  by  Ilerodotos  and 
/Esehylos  at  precisely  12U7.  The  sum  seems  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  round  munbers  by  whieh  tlie  Persians,  like  all  other 
Eastern  tribes,  seek  to  express  tlie  noti<»n  of  completeness.  Hut 
the  familiaritv  of  lI(Todotos  with  the  drama  of  the  ufroat  trairic 
poet  will  scarcely  be  questioned  ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  note- 
worthy that  .Eschylos  seems  at  lirst  sight  to  assert  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  lVrsia:i  fleet  was  not  1207,  but  precisely,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  1000.  lie  adds  indeed  that  the  number  ef 
ships  in  his  fleet  noted  for  their  swift  sjiiling  amounted  to  207  ; 
but  he  certainly  does  not  say,  as  most  interpreters  have  inferred 
from  his  words,  that  these  207  ships  were  to  be  added  to  the  grand 
total  of  KmM).  Kvcn  thus,  however,  the  simple  enumeration  of 
the  total  by  .'Es(!hylos  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
list  of  factors  whicli  in  Ilerodotos  are  made  to  yield  the  s;ime 
result.  With  the  exception  of  the  17  ships  which  the  islanders  of 
the  Egean  are  s;ii<l  to  have  contributed,  there  is  not  a  single  un- 
even number  to  be  found  among  them.  l>ut  if  the  grand  t<»Uil  as 
given  l)y  yEsehylos  was  (as  we  cannot  doubt)  well  known  to 
.\thenians  geniTally,  there  is  nothing  b>  surj)rise  us  in  the  fact,  if 
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it  should  l>o  a  f:u't,  th:it  some  one  wlio  nusuudcrstood  tlio  lines  in 
wliicli  he  sums  up  the  numbers  made  out  the  several  factors  which 
were  to  yield  the  desired  result  and  that  Ilerodotos  accepted  these 
factors  as  historical.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  a  spurious 
or  forixed  list  may  contain  factors  which  are  accurately  o:iven  ;  and 
if  we  may  luizard  a  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  direct  historical 
evidence,  we  slnndd  surely  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  con- 
lin£jent8  of  the  I'ersian  Heet  which  would  be  best  known  to  the 
Western  (rreeks  wtuiKl  be  those  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  lonians, 
and  Aiolians,  t«)gfether  with  the  ships  furnished  by  the  islanders. 
NVc  may,  therefore,  fairly  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Ilerodotos  the  number  of  ships  supplied  by  these  Eastern 
Greeks  with  the  islanders  amounts  to  ])reciselv  the  207  which 
yEschylos  gives  as  the  number  of  fast-sailing  ships  in  the  ser\'icc 
of  Xerxes.'  Thus  these  ships  would  probably  be  the  only  vessels 
of  wliich  ^-Eschylos  would  even  ])retend  to  have  any  personal 
knowledge  ;  and  from  his  statement  we  should  infer  that  this  his- 
torical factor  was  merged  in  the  artificial  total  oi  1000,  while  a 
certain  Hellenic  pride  may  be  traced  in  the  implied  fact  that  the 
Hellenic  shijts  in  the  Persian  fieet  far  surpassed  in  swiftness  the 
vessels  even  of  the  Phenicians.  The  whole  enumeration  becomes 
still  more  suspicious,  when  we  see  that  the  1000  (or,  if  so  it  be, 
1207)  ships  mentioned  by  ^Eschylosare  those  which  fought  at  Sa- 
lainis,  whereas  in  Herodotos  this  is  the  number  which  Xerxes  re- 
viewed with  his  land-forces  atDoriskos.  In  the  interval,  accord- 
ing to  the  story  of  Herodotos,  the  Persians  had  lost  047  ships, 
while  llic  accessions  made  to  their  fleet  amounted  to  only  120  : 
and  thus  a  further  justification  is  furnished  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  notion  of  completeness  suggested  1000  as  the  fitting  mimber 
of  a  llect  which  must  far  exceed  that  which  co-operated  with  the 
army  of  Kambyscs  in  Kgypt  or  bore  I)areios  to  the  shores  of 
»Scvlhia.  It  is  enouffh  then  to  say  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
Herodotos  the  ships  conveyed  51  myriads  of  men,  while  the  land- 
force  had  n)ore  than  180  myriads  of  footmen  and  horsemen  and 
of  Arabs  who  Todn  on  camels.  To  these  were  added  all  those 
whom  the  king  had  gathered  in  Europe  ;  and  these,  he  maintains, 
could  nr>t  be  h-ss  than  M2  myriads.  Thenuml)er  of  servants,  tra- 
ders, and  camp-followers  he  regards  as  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
troopH,  so  that  in  all  Xerxes  brought  528  myriads  (5,280,000)  of 
men  a**  far  as  Thermopylai  and  the  shore  of  Sepias.  Of  the  wo- 
men, of  all  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  of  Indian  <logs,  it  would,  he 
addft,  \Hi  impossible  to  count  up  the  numbers,  so  that  he  marvelled 

'  Aceorclinif  to  HfTodoton,  vii.  80,     and  tin;  islanders  17  — in  all  l\nTdt> 

tllf!     !'•  •  ,       ]CH)     Hhipfl,        Air  KUt   fTTTd. 
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not  so  much  at  tlie  fHiliiig  of  the  streains  as  that  food  could  be 
found  for  so  ijreat  a  nuiltitude,  whicli  must  have  consumed  daily 
eleven  myriad  pecks  of  corn,  even  it  nothin*^  were  counted  for 
the  women,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  dogs. 

But  in  truth  Iferodotos,  although  without  doubt  convinced  that 
in  speaking  of  the  millions  now  brought  against  Hellas  he  was 
speaking  of  an   historical   fact,  had   an   object  in  view  of  a  still 
higher  and  more  solemn  kind  ;  and  this  purpose  is  set  forth  in  a 
narrative  wliich  must  be  given  as  he  has  related  it.     No  sooner  was 
the  great  review  ended  tlian  the  king   sent   for  Dema-   The  confc- 
ratos,  the  Spartan  exile,  and   asked    him    whether   the   xerxcsand 
Greeks  would  venture  to  withstand  him.      '  Thou  art   Dcmaratos. 
a  Greek,'   he  said,  '  and,  as  I  hear,  of  no  mean  city.     Xow  there- 
fore tell  me,  will  they  lift  their  liands  against  me  ?  fori  think  that 
if  they  were  gathered  together  witli  all  the  dwellers  of  the  West, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  resist  me,  because  they  agree   not  one 
with  the  other.'       *  Shall    I   speak  the  tnith,'   Jtsked  Dcmaratos, 

*  or  only  pleasant  things  ? '  Xerxes  gave  his  pledge  that  no  harm 
should  befall  him  :  and  the  Spartan  then   jussured   the   king  that 

*  poverty  always  dwelt  with  the  Greeks  ;  but  courage  they  have 
won  from  wisdom  and  from  strength  of  law,  by  which  they  keep 
off  both  poverty  and  tyranny.  But,'  lie  went  on,  *  though  all  the 
Greeks  are  worthy  of  praise,  yet  now  I  speak  of  the  Spartans  only. 
Be  sure  that  these  will  never  receive  thy  words  whi(;h  bring  slavery 
to  Hellas,  and  that  they  will  come  out  against  thee  to  battle,  even 
though  all  the  rest  should  take  thy  side  :  neither  Jisk  what  their 
numbers  are  that  they  should  do  this,  for  if  a  thous;ind  set  out, 
these  will  fight  with  thee,  be  they  more  <>r  be  they  less.'  Xerxes 
laughed.  'What — will  a  thous^md  men  fight  my  great  army  ? 
Tell  me  now — thou  wast  onec  their  kintr — wilt  thou  fiirht  straiiiht- 
way  with  ten  men  ?  Yet  if  each  of  them  will  match  ten  men  of 
mine,  thou,  their  king,  shouldst  match  twenty  ;  and  then  it  might 
be  as  thou  sayest.  But  if  in  size  they  be  like  all  other  (Greeks 
whom  I  have  seon,  thy  speech  is  mu»di  like  vain-boasting.  Come, 
let  us  reason  upon  it.  How  could  a  thousand,  or  a  myriad,  or  five 
myriads  who  an;  all  free  and  not  ruled  by  one  man  withstand  so 
great  a  host  ?  Nay,  we  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  one,  even  if 
they  be  five  thousand.  If,  according  to  our  custom,  thev  were 
ruled  by  one,  then  through  fear  of  this  one  they  would  become 
brave  beyond  their  own  nature,  and  being  driven  by  the  scourge 
would  go  against  a  larger  host  th;m  their  own.  liut  now,  left  to 
their  own  freedom,  they  will  do  none  <»f  these  things.  Nay,  if 
their  numbers  were  equal  to  ours,  I  doubt  if  they  could  withstaiul 
lis,  for  among  my  spear-bearers  an*  uwn  who  will  ji<_;ht  with  three 
(Jrei'ks    at    onec;  and    thua    in    thine    ignorance  thou    speakest 
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foolislilv.'  TIk-  answer  of  D.'inaratos  is  plain-spoken  and  simple. 
'  1  knew  at  the  tirst,  O  king,  that  the  trutli  would  not  please  thee  ; 
but  since  thou  liast  compelled  me,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Spartans 
as  I  ouirht  to  speak.  What  love  I  bear  to  them,  thon  knowest 
well.  They  have  robbed  me  of  my  power  and  of  my  lionors  and 
driven  me  to  a  strange  land,  where  thy  father  received  me  and 
gave  me  a  home  and  food.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  I  should  set 
lightly  by  the  kindness  which  he  showed  me  ?  I  say  not  indeed 
that  1  am  able  to  tight  with  ten  men  or  with  two,  nor  of  my  own 
will  would  I  light  with  one  ;  but  if  I  must  fight  and  if  the  stake 
were  great,  then  would  I  choose  to  fight  with  one  of  those  whom 
thou  thinkest  equal  to  three  Greeks.  So  too,  the  Spartans  one  by 
one  are  like  other  men  :  but  taken  together  they  are  the  strongest 
of  all  men,  for,  though  they  are  free,  they  arc  not  without  a  lord. 
Law  is  their  master,  whom  they  fear  much  more  than  thy  people 
fear  thee.  Whatever  Law  commands,  that  they  do  :  and  it  com- 
mands always  the  same  thing,  charging  them  never  to  fly  from 
any  enemy,  how  strong  soever  he  be,  but  to  remain  in  their  ranks 
and  to  conquer  or  die.  If  I  seem  to  speak  foolishly,  let  me  keep 
silence  for  the  time  to  come.' 

As  we  may  suppose,  he  was  not  suffered  to  hold  liis  peace ; 
and  for  the  present  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  dismissed  him 
sijmiflcance  with  a  kindly  smile.  Regarded  as  a  fact,  the  conver- 
and  value  of  j^^^-iou  is  worthlcss :  but  if  we  take   it  as  the  expres- 

tnitf  convcr-      .  «.ii.  •»  ••  ...  mi 

nation  be-  sion  of  the  historian  s  conviction,  it  is  impossible 
zesandDe-  ^o  exaggerate  its  importance  and  its  value.  Ihis 
maretofl.  value  lies  in  the  truth  of  the  lesson  which  it  tcaclies  : 
and  this  lesson  inforccs  the  contrast  between  the  principle  of 
fear  and  the  principle  of  voluntary  obedience.  It  is  profoundly 
true  that  brute  force  driven  by  the  lash  cannot  be  trusted  in 
a  conflict  with  minds  moved  by  the  strength  of  a  deep  moral 
impulse. 

Jiut  the  interest  of  thciie  conversations  lies  not  merely  in   the 

iM>litical  or  moral  truths  which  they  set  forth.  The  career  of 
Jemaratos  may  be  said  to  be  significant  in  the  measure  in  which 
It  \s  imaginary.  If  his  existence  be  historical  (and  this  is  beyond 
ouestion),  his  story  is  full  of  mystery  from  beginning  to  end. 
'nicre  may  be  nothing  strange  in  his  flight  to  Sousa,  or  wonder- 
Fonrdon.  of  f"l  '"  thc  favor  shown  to  him  by  the  I*ersian  king: 
J>'  but  it  is  peri)lexing  that  so  little  should  follow  from 

i\\'<.,t  ih-.  his  deep  resentment  against  his  countrymen.  To 
Persian  war.  XcFXCK  he  acts  the  ])art  of  a  wise  counsellor  and 
a  fi'arU'KH  frii-nd  :  but  his  counsels  arc  nev(!r  followed,  and  his 
riviiU  fur   tlh'  royal   favor  see  treaflnrv  in  tin-  advice  whirh,  if 
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taken,  must  inevitably  have  involved  tlie  ruin  of  liis  country.  Still 
his  friendly  feeling  receives  ample  acknowledorcment,  while  yet  it 
is  from  liim  (by  a  device  which  bears  a  suspicious  likeness  to  that 
of  Ilistiaios)  that  the  Spartans  receive  the  tirst  intimation  of  thcr 
dangers  impending  over  them.  In  the  conflicts  at  Thermopylai 
he  prepares  the  mind  of  Xerxes  for  a  determined  resistance  from 
his  own  countrymen,  while  the  historian  takes  care  that 
with  characteristic  Spartan  pride  he  shall  make  no  account  of 
the  noble  courage  of  the  Athenians;'  and  when  the  rejection  of 
his  advice  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythera  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  Persian  expedition,'*  his  name  no  longer  appears  in  a 
history  which  has  no  further  room  for  his  moral  and  religious 
functions. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  been  journeying  through  the  Paionian 
and  Krestonian  land  to  the  banks  of  the  Echeidoros  which,  like 
the  Lissos,  failed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  barbarians,  porcod  con- 
liut  if  the  highland  tribes  were  disposed  to  be  submis-  tribiuions 
sivc,  lions  and  wild  cattle,  we  are  told,  more  than  made  uic  and 
up  for  their  degeneracy  ;  and  the  Persian  camels  suf-  ^^^^''"  cities, 
fered  terribly  from  the  onslaught  of  these  unlooked-for  enemies.' 
At  last  the  army  halted  on  the  ground  stretching  from  Thermo 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ilaliakmon, — a  distance  of  about  30  miles, 
which  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  huge  numbers  of  the  tradi- 
tional narrative.  Of  the  support  of  this  vast  throng  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  account  should  be  given  in  their  long  journey  from 
the  Thrakian  Chersonesos.  It  was  scarcely  enouixh  that  nuurazines 
of  provisions  should  have  been  filled  long  since  in  forts  or  cities  on 
the  line  of  march.  Possibly  the  invaders,  who  expected  shortly 
to  return  dragging  with  them  myriads  of  Athenian  and  Spartiin 
captives,  might  be  expected  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  food 
which  W(juld  be  needed  for  themselves  and  their  })risoncrs  on  their 
homeward  j<mrney,  and  may  have  deemed  it  at  the  least  not  worth 
wliile  to  strip  the  land  through  which  they  passed  or  leave  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  deadly  enmity.  These,  again,  it 
might  be  supposed,  would  not  be  sorry  or  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  retaliation,  when  a  few  months  later  Xerxe.s 

'  Herod,  vii.  102.  ages  they  had  been  found  in  the 

'  lb.  vii.  234,  Peloponnesos.     But  in  this  narra- 

*  Herodotos  gives,  as  tlie  boun-  tive  of  Iltrodotos  the  perplexing 

dary  of  tlie   re^on  within  which  thint:  is  that  these  beasts  sliould  be 

lions  at   this  time  ranged,  a  line  allowed  to  ^et  at  the  rnnirlg  at  all. 

drawn  from  the  Thrakian   stream  A    lew    Hotti-ntots  will  keep  their 

Nestos    to    thr    Akarnunian    and  rncampnunts  Haft*  iipiinht  the  at- 

Aitolian  Acheloos.     Th«;  myths  of  tacks  ot   lions  ;  and  camels  |)icket- 

the  Nemean  lion  may  prrliaps  he  e<l    amongst  lar^^  nm.s.HrH  of  men 

taken  as  evi<lrnce  that  in  carliiT  w«»uld  run  n«»  risk  whntrver. 
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hurriiMl  tlironixh  tluMr  IjuhI  in  his  iixiiomiiiious  retreat  to  Sousa. 
Hut  ill  this  woiulerfiil  war,  beyond  tlic  c;reat  issue  between  free- 
dom and  law  on  tlie  one  side  and  despotism  witli  tlie  scourge  on 
the  other,  evervthiuiX  turns  out  in  a  way  which  could  never  be 
anticipated.  We  shall  find  Xerxes  with  liisarmy  starving  in  regions 
where  not  a  hand  is  raised  against  him,  while  Artabazos,  wl)o 
has  t^)  ixuard  liinwclf  against  constant  attacks,  makes  his  way 
succcssfullv  through  Make(h)nia  and  Thrace.  It  miglithave  been 
thoui^lit  that  the  i'ei-sian  invaders  would  leave  among  the  liigli- 
huid  tribes  an  accursed  memory  :  but  instead  of  this  we  hear 
only  of  a  singular  worsliip  paid  to  the  very  road  by  wliich  tlie 
kinir  had  passed  and  which  none  were  ever  allowed  to  break  up 
or  to  till.* 

From  Tlierme,  as  lie  looked  westwards  and  southwards,  tlie 
eyes  of  Xerxes  rested  on  that  magniticent  chain  of  mountains 
VinitofXer-  which  rises  to  a  head  in  the  crests  of  Olyrnpos  and 
vaiV«*)f'**"  Ossa,  and  leaving  between  these  two  hills  the  defile 
Tempe.  through  which  the  Peneios  rushes  to  the  sea,  stretches 

ander  the  name  of  Pelion  along  the  coast  which  was  soon  to  make 
him  feel  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  gods.  Tlie  tidings  that  the 
channel  of  the  Peneios  was  also  a  gate  of  Thessaly  determined 
him  to  go  and  sec  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe.  Here  the  histo- 
rian represents  him  as  gfizing  in  wonder  at  the  mighty  walls  of 
rook  wljich  rose  on  either  side,  and  asking  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  treat  the  Peneios  as  Cyrus  had  treated  the  Gyndes  or 
tlu'  Euphrates.  Among  the  Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  tribes  who 
st«K)pe<l  to  yield  him  earth  and  water  the  Aleuad  chieftains  of 
Thc«»aly  had  been  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  zealous. 
From  th<*m  the  (piestion  of  Xerxes  brought  out  the  fact  that  they 
lived  in  a  mere  bjisin  where  it  was  needful  only  to  stop  the  one 
outlet  of  it«  streams  in  order  to  make  the  whole  land  a  sea  and 
destroy  every  sr»ul  within  its  monntain  barriers.  Xerxes  was  not 
rfow,  it  is  said,  in  apprecialing  the  force  and  meaning  of  Thes- 
salian  anii»r.  iVopfe  who  live  in  a  country  which  can  be  taken 
without  tro\ible  do  wisely,  he  maintained,  in  making  a  blague 
betime«<  with  the  invader. 

I»ng  before  the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Sousa  the  course  of 
rventft  in  Western  Hellas  had  been  determining  the;  parts  which 
Athene  an<i  SparUi  were  severally  to  play  in  the  approaching 
•*trugjrlc.  Tlic  long  and  uninteresting  feud  or  warfare  between 
Athene  and  Aitfina  had  at  lea>t  one  good  result  in  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  rather  on  their  navy  than  on  their 
Mfmy.  Of  the  need  of  an  efficient  fieet'J'hemistokles  had  from  the 

'  Hrr.,.1    Mi    11.'). 
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very  beginning  of  his  career  been  conscious,  and  this  want  he 
persistently  strained  every  nerve  to  supply.  With  him  the  mari- 
time c^reatness  of  Athens  was  tlie  one  end  on  wliich  all  his  efforts 
were  concentrated  ;  and  the  change  of  policy,  on  which  he  was 
thus  led  to  insist,  undoubtedly  embittered  the  anta-  Rivals- of 
gonism  which  had  already  placed  a  great  gulf  between  J/J^"an^°' 
himself  and  Aristcides.  The  growing  wealth  of  Themi-  Amtcides. 
stokles,  the  increasing  poverty  of  his  rival  ;  the  rigid  integrity  of 
the  latter,  the  winning  versatility  of  the  former ;  the  attachment 
of  Aristeides  to  the  old  forms  of  Athenian  life,  the  determination 
of  Themistokles  to  make  Athens  pre-eminently  a  maritime  power 
— all  presented  a  contrast  involving  so  mucli  danger  to  the  state 
that  Aristeides  liimself  (if  we  believe  a  tradition  already  noticed) 
said  that  if  the  Athenians  were  wise  they  would  put  an  end  to 
their  rivalry  by  throwing  them  both  into  the  Barathron  ;  and  the 
Demos  so  far  took  the  same  vii'W  that  by  a  vote  of  ostracism 
Aristeides  was  sent  into  exile.  In  liim  Athens  lost  a 
citizen  incomparably  superior  to  his  rival  in  every  pri- 
vate virtue  and  in  general  morality  ;  in  Themistokles  she  retained 
the  only  man  wlio  could  guide  her,  through  seemingly  hopeless 
difficulties,  to  victory  and  imperial  power.  The  ostracism  of 
Aristcides  affirmed  the  adoption  <>f  the  new  policy  in  preference 
to  the  old  conservative  theory  which  regarded  the  navy  as  the 
seed-bed  of  novelty  and  change  :  and  it  cannot  l>e  doubted  tliat 
Tliemistokles  would  strengthen  this  resolution  by  dwelling  on  the 
certainty  of  a  fresh  effort  on  the  })art  of  the  IVi*sian  king  to  carry 
out  the  design  on  which,  as  they  knew,  his  father  Dareios  had  set 
his  heart.  From  the  petty  strife  with  Aigina  he  would  lead  them 
to  the  momentous  contest  which  awaited  them  with  the  whole 
power  of  Asia,  lie  would  not  fail  to  impress  on  them  the  fact 
that  this  mighty  force  was  to  be  directed  especially  against  them- 
selves, and  that  it  w;is  as  necessary  to  be  prepare<l  against  the 
fonnidable  I'heniiian  tleet  which  had  crushed  their  eastern  kins- 
folk a.s  against  any  armies  which  might  ass;iil  them  by  land. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  ditHculty  in  persuading  them  that  the 
foundations  of  their  naval  su[)remacy  should  be  laid  in  the  f«>rti- 
fication  of  I'eiraieus  with  its  three  natural  harl>ors'  rather  than 
in  the  open  bay  of  Vhaleron  to  the  east  of  the  promontory  of 
Mounychia.  It  w;is  a  hap[)y  thing  both  for  the  statesman  antl  for 
the  city  whose  true  interests  he  had  so  thoroughly  at  heart,  that 
the  propose«l  expedition  of  I)areios  was  delaye«l  fust  by  the 
revolt  of  Egypt,  then  by  his  death,  and  lastly  by  the  long  time 
•pent  by  Xerxes  before  he  set  out  from  Sousji,  while  the  internal 

'  Time.  i.  93. 
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resources  of  Atliens  were  enormously  increased  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  a  district  lying  between  the 
triaiiirie  of  which  a  lino  drawn  from  Thorikos  on  the  cast  to 
Anaphlvstos  on  the  west  forms  the  base  with  cape  Sounion  for  its 
apo.x. 

This  «juickcninix  of  the  Atlicnian  mind  under  the  guidance  of 
Thomistokles  was  not  the  only  good  eilcct  produced  by  the  sha- 
Pan-hcllenic  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  storm-cloud  approaching  from  the  East. 
conKTvwat  8omc  at  least  amonjx  the  other  Ci reeks  began  to  see  that 
ofVorinu^  they  were  not  fultiliiiig  their  true  mission  by  wasting 
4bi  B.C.  their  years  in  perpetual  warfare  and  feud  ;  and  in  an 
asscmblv  which  deserved  to  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  a 
I'an-hellenic  congress,  they  acknowledged  the  paramount  need  of 
making  up  all  existing  quarrels  in  presence  of  a  danger  which 
threatened  all  alike.  In  face  of  this  conunon  peril  the  men  of 
Aigina  laid  juside  their  feud  with  the  Athenians ;  but  the  joint 
action  of  the  day  was  in  their  case  followed  unhappily  by  the 
renewc<l  enmity  of  the  morrow.  In  fact,  whatever  might  be  the 
outward  look  of  things,  the  Hellenic  character  was  not  changed ; 
and  although  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Greeks  of  Sporadic' 
Hcihts  from  Krete  to  Sicily,  the  summons  was  by  some  disregard- 
ed, while  even  among  the  states  which  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
most  in  the  common  cause  no  further  approach  was  made  towards 
a  tnie  national  union.  It  was  a  time  of  high  excitement.  Of  all 
the  Hellenic  cities  the  greater  number  were  Medizing,  or  taking 
sides  with  the  Persian,  while  they  who  refused  to  submit  to 
Xerxes  were  cast  down  at  tlie  thought  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
their  navy  to  cope  with  Ids  J'lienician  fleet.  In  this  season  of  su- 
preme depression  the  great  impulse  to  liope  and  vigorous  action 
came  from  Athens.  Th(i  historian  asserts  that  his  words,  which 
he  knows  will  give  great  offence  in  many  quarters,  are  forced  from 
liim  by  strong  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  aiid  his  emphatic  judg- 
ment is  that  if  the  Atlienians  had  feared  the  coming  danger  and 
left  their  country,  or,  even  without  leaving  it,  had  yielded  them- 
Rclvcs  to  Xerxes,  none  else  would  have  dared  to  withstand  the 
king  by  sea,  while  on  land,  even  if  many  walls  had  been  raised 
Hcutm  the  ihthmus,  tin;  Spartans  would  have;  been  forsaken  by  their 
allien,  as  theno  submitted  one  by  one  to  the  1'ersian  fleet.  Hence 
the  AthenianH  are  with  him  pre-eminently  the  saviours  of  Hellas. 
\V'*'  *'  Ml  tlx-  H<;a|(.  of  things  was  to  turn  ;  and  they  chose  that 
H'  1  .uld   continue  free,  and   raise(l  uj)  and  cheered  all  those 

who  would  not  yield  to  the  I'ersian.  Thus  next  after  the  gods,  he 
•dcl^  they  drove  away  the   king,   because  they  feared   not  the 

1  Seep.  1. 
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oracles  of  Delphoi  neither  were  scared  by  the  great  perils  which 
were  comiug  upon  tlieir  country.' 

But  for  the  present  tlie  plan  of  his  narrative  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  out  in  the  most  striking  contrast  the  seemingly  irre- 
sistible miixht  of  the  Persian  kin<j:  and  the  disunion  and    _, 
vacillation  or  his  adversaries.      Ihis  contrast  becomes   swtrs  re- 
most  forcible  when  the  Athenians,  who  are  regarded  as   i5eipho?by 
the  special  objects  of  his  wrath,  betake  themselves  for   the  Athu- 
counsel  in  the  hour  of  need  to  the  god  at  Delphoi.  IIow 
little  worth  are  the  answers  ascribed  to  the   Pythian  priestess,  we 
shall  see  at  once  when  we  remember  that  the  numerical   majority 
of  the  Greek  states  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  submission  to  Xerxes, 
that  the  policy  of  resisting  chiefly  by  sea  was  thoroughly  distaste- 
ful to  the  strictly  conservative  citizens  headed  by  Aristeides,  and 
that  even  those  Greeks  who  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
Persian  were  greatly  depressed  by  ttie  memory  of  the  Ionic  revolt 
and  its  disastrous  issue.      Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  epical  feeling  of 
the  historian  and  his  informants  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  narrative 
of  singular  beauty.     We  have  first  the  very  blackness  of  darkness 
in  the  pitiless  response  of  the   god   to   the  Athenian   messengers 
when  first  they  approached  the  Delphian  shrine. 

O  wretched  people,  why  sit  ye  still  ?  Leave  your  homes  and  the  strong- 
holds of  your  city,  and  tlee  away. 

Head  and  l>ody,  (eet  and  hands,  nothing  is  sound,  but  all  is  wretched  ; 

For  fire  and  war,  which  are  hasleniog  hither  on  a  Syrian  chariot,  will 
l)re8ently  make  it  low  ; 

And  other  strong-  places  also  shall  they  destroy  and  not  yours  only. 

And  many  temples  of  the  undying  gods  shall  they  give  to  the  flame. 

Down  their  walls  the  big  drops  are  streamiug,  as  they  tremble  for  tear ; 

And  from  their  roofs  the  black  blood  is  poured  down,  for  the  sorrow 
that  is  comiug : 

But  go  ye  from  my  holy  place  and  brace  up  your  hearts  for  the  evil. 

Tlic  mcs-sengers  were  dismayed  ;  but  they  received  the  first  glim- 
mering of  comfort  from  the  Delphian  Timon  who  bade  them  take 
olive-branches  and  try  the  god  once  more.  To  their  entreaty  for 
a  more  merciful  answer  they  added  that,  if  they  failed  to  receive 
it,  they  would  stay  there  till  they  died.  Their  supplication  was 
rewarded  with  these  mysterious  utterances, 

Pallas  caniu)t  prevail  with  Zeus  who  lives  on  Olyrapos,  though  she  has 

besought  him  with  many  prayers; 
And  hi«  word  which  I  now  tell  you  is  firmlv  fixe<l  as  a  rock. 
For  thus  Kaiih  Zeus  that,  wh.-n  all  else  uithiu  the  land  of  Kekrope  is 

wasted,  the  wcxkIhii  wall  alon.*  shall  not  be  taken  ;  and  this  shall 

help  you  and  your  children. 

*  Henxl.  vii.  i:ii>. 
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But  wait  uot  until  the  horsemen  come  and  the  footmen ;  turn  your 
backs  upon  them  now,  and  one  day  ye  shall  meet  them. 

And  thou,  divine  Siihiniis,  shalt  destroy  those  that  are  born  of  women, 
when  the  seeiltime  comes  or  the  harvest. 

Tliesc  words,  as  hoiiiij  more  hopeful,  the  messeno'ers,  we  arc  told, 
wrote  down,  and  having  returned  to  Athens  read  them  before  the 
people'  This  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  by  llerodotos,  and  we 
have  no  rcison  for  questioning  it :  but  the  very  case  with  which 
this  response  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  policy  of  Themisto- 
kles,  seems  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  influence  which  produced 
it.  Tlie  mind  of  the  great  statesman  had  long  been  made  up  that 
Athens  should  become  a  maritime  power.  He  liad  resolved  not 
less  finnly  tliat  the  main  work  of  beating  off  the  Persians  should 
be  wrought  at  sea,  as  lie  saw  little  chance  of  its  being  done 
effectually  by  land  only  ;  and  his  whole  career  supplies  evidence 
that  lie  would  witli  slight  scruple  or  none  adopt  whatever  measures 
might  be  needed  to  carry  out  his  resolutions.  Vso  have  then  no 
reason  f<»r  doubtinfj  that  wlien  the  answer  was  read  out  before  the 

o 

assembled  citizens,  Tliemistokles  could  at  once  come  forward  and 
say,  ;i.s  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Athenians,  the  soothsayers 
who  bid  you  leave  your  country  and  to  seek  another  elsewhere, 
arc  wrong ;  and  so  are  the  old  men  who  tell  you  to  stay  at  liome 
and  guard  the  Akro[)olis,  as  though  the  god  pointed  to  our  Akro- 
polis  when  he  speaks  of  the  wooden  wall,  because  long  ago  there 
was  a  thorn  hedge  around  it.  This  will  not  help  you  ;  and  they 
are  all  leading  you  a.stray  when  they  say  that  you  must  be  beaten 
in  a  sea-fight  at  Salamis,  and  that  this  is  meant  by  the  words  which 
tell  of  Salamis  jls  destroying  the  children  of  women.  The  words 
do  not  mean  this.  If  they  had  l)een  spoken  of  us,  the  priestess 
would  certainly  have  said  "  Salamis  the  wretched,"  not  "  Salamis 
the  divine,"  if  the  people  of  the  land  were  doomed  to  die  there. 
Tliey  are  spoken  not  f>f  us,  but  of  our  enemies.  Arm  then  for  the 
fight  at  sea,  for  the  fleet  is  your  wooden  wall.'  But  if  we  may 
not  question  the  fact  that  the  response  was  susceptible  of  the  in- 
lerjiretation  put  upon  it  by  Themi.stokles,  and  indeed  that  it  could 
not  well  iM'ar  any  other,  we  have  to  remember  the  means  by  which 
the  rc^fKiiiMs  were  produced  which  bade  Kleomenes  drive  the 
l^f-inistratidai  from  Athens,'  or  enjoined  the  deposition  of  Dema- 
r.iUm*  It  is  notorious  that  Tln^mistokles  was  at  least  as  unscrupu- 
loiiH  as  KleiHthenc.H ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  he 
"honirj  fail  to  avail  himself  of  an  instrument  so  well  fitted  to  fur- 
tiuT  hi.H  ilcHigns. 

'  If  we  tak«i  these  worJs  in  their  to  involve  the  fact  that   that  ro- 

ntrir.i  iM-nw,  lh<-y  wouUl  imply  llmt  siKinse  was  of  later  fabrication. 
lh«fpr«nriounniiHw<-rwaH  not  written         '"'  Se«;  p.  86. 
down, — ft  ooncluaion  which  wienm         '  See  p.  149. 
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But  although  by  adopting  the  policy  of  Thomistokies  Athens 
virtually  insured  her  own  supremacy  in  Hellas,  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  when  it  could  be  general Iv  recoanised.     The   .,  ... , 

•  •  r     4    1  111  *  i  r      1  •  Faithiees- 

position  or  Athens  and  the  large  luimber  of  ships  nerisofthe 
which  she  w£is  able  to  contribute  seemed  to  justify  her  Kretans' 
claim  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  sea  :  but  the  allies  and  Korky- 
assembled  in  the  congress  at  the  isthmus  declared 
bluntly  that  they  would  rather  dissolve  the  confederacy  than  sub- 
mit to  any  other  than  the  Spartan  nilc  ;  and  the  genuine  patriot- 
ism of  the  Athenians  led  them  at  once  to  waive  a  claim  on  which 
they  might  fairly  have  insisted.'  From  Argos,  from  Boiotia  gen- 
erally, and  from  Thebes  in  particular  they  had  nothing  to  hope. 
The  Argives  were  content,  as  they  said,  to  be  neutral  in  a  strife  in 
which  their  kinsfolk  on  either  side  were  antagonists.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Thespiai  and  Plataiai  the  Boiotian  cities,  it  is  clear,  were 
passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  chief  men  ;  and  these  men 
were  actuated  by  a  vehement  Medism  which  with  them  became  the 
expression  of  an  anti-Hellenic  feeling  beyond  the  power  of  defeat 
and  disaster  to  repress  or  even  to  check.  The  Kretans  urged  as 
an  excuse  for  not  meddling  in  these  matters  a  Delphian  response 
which  bade  them  remember  how  little  they  had  gained  by  their 
efforts  to  avenge  the  death  of  Daidalos  and  the  wrongs  and  woes 
of  Helen.'  The  men  of  Korkyra,  carrying  thus  early  into  prac- 
tice the  policy  of  ist>lation  for  which  they  afterwards  became  no- 
torious,' met  the  messengers  from  the  Congress  with  eager  assur- 
ances of  ready  helj).  They  even  carried  their  words  into  action  : 
but  the  sixty  ships  which  they  manned  wwo  nixler  officers  who 
were  charged  to  linger  on  their  way  along  the  soutliern  coasts  of 
l*eloponnesos.  Their  conviction  was  that  the  Hellenic  fleet  and 
armies  must  alike  be  defeated  ;  and  thus,  when  Xerxes  had  be- 
come lord  of  Hellas,  they  might  fall  down  before  him  and  take 
credit  f<>r  the  goodwill  which  had  withheld  them  from  exerting 
against  him  a  force  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  The  event 
disappointed  their  expectations :  but  it  was  ejusy  to  satisfy  the 
victors  of  Salamis  that  they  were  making  what  hastf  thev  could 
to  the  scene  of  action  when  the  Etesian  winds  battled  all  their 
efforts  to  double  cape  Malea.* 

From  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  the  great  Corinthian  colony  of 
Synicusc,  the  continental  Hellenes  expecte<l  greater  things.  In 
this  hope  they  wcredis;ippointed  ;  but  the  inconsistent  stories  told 
to  account  for  his  refused  to  help  them  sufficiently  show  the  stuff 
out  of  which  popidar  traditions  are  ma<le  an«l  the  j>rocesses  ])y 
whicli  they  tjike  shape.    The  city  of  Syracuse;  had  risen  to  a  posi- 

'  Herod,  viil.  2.  3.  *  Time.  1.  32-37. 
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tion  and  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  Sparta  or  of  Athena  :  and 
it  was  as  natnral  to  suppose  thatGelon  \vonId  stand  on  his  dignity 
Mi«?ion  to  and  insist  on  eo-ordinate  power  with  those  two  states 
ots^cme^  as  that  they  should  refuse  to  admit  his  claim.  This 
481  B.C.  idea  has  taken  shape  in  the  tale  which  relates  how  the 
inessenjrtTS  from  the  Compress  told  liim  of  the  comintr  of  the 
Persian,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on 
Athens,  but  really  with  the  design  of  inslaving  all  the  Greeks,  and 
l)esought  him,  in  his  own  interest  as  well  as  llieirs,  to  unite  hand 
and  heart  in  the  etfort  to  break  his  power.  . '  It  is  vain  to  think,' 
they  urged,  '  that  the  Pereian  will  not  come  against  you,  if  we  are 
conquered.  Take  heed  in  time.  By  aiding  us  thou  savest  thy- 
self;  and  a  good  issue  commonly  follows  wise  counsel.'  The 
answer  of  Gelon  was  a  vehement  outburst  against  their  grasping 
selfishnes.s.  '  When  I  sought  your  aid,'  he  said,  '  against  the  men 
of  Karchedon  (Carthage),  and  promised  to  open  to  you  markets 
from  which  you  have  reaped  rich  gains,'  ye  would  not  come  ;  and, 
as  far  as  lies  with  you,  all  this  country  had  been  under  the  barbarians 
to  tliis  day.  But  1  have  prospered  ;  and  now  that  war  threatens 
you,  ye  begin  to  remember  Gelon.  I  will  not,  however,  deal  with 
you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  me.  I  will  give  you  200  triremes  and 
20,000  hoplites,  with  horsemen  and  archers,  slingers  and  runners. 
I  will  also  give  corn  for  ail  the  army  of  the  Greeks  as  long  as  the 
war  may  last ;  but  I  will  do  this  only  on  condition  that  1  be  the 
chieftain  and  leader  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians.'  This 
demand  over-taxed  the  patience  of  the  Spartan  Syagros.  '  In 
very  deed,'  ho  said,  '  would  Agamemnon  the  son  of  Pelops  mourn, 
if  he  were  to  hear  that  the  Spartans  had  been  robbed  of  their 
honor  by  Gelon  and  the  Syracusans.  Dream  not  that  we  shall 
ever  yield  it  to  you.  If  thou  choosest  to  aid  Hellas,  do  so,  under 
the  Spartans  :  if  thou  wilt  not  liave  it  so,  then  stay  at  liome.' 
But  Gelon  was  n^ady  with  his  answer.  '  Spartan  friend,'  lie  said, 
*  abuHC  commonly  makes  a  man  angry  ;  but  1  will  not  pay  back 
inBultft  in  kind,  an<l  thus  far  I  will  yield.  If  ye  rule  by  sea,  I  will 
nile  by  land  ;  and  if  ye  rule  by  land,  then  nuist  1  rule  on  the  sea.' 
But  here  the  Athenian  messenger  stood  forth  and  said,  '  King  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  Hellenes  liave  sent  us  not  because  they  want  a 
leafier,  but  because  they  want  an  army.  Of  an  army  thou  sayest 
little  ;  about  the  command  mucli.  When  thou  didst  ask  to  lead 
OA  all,  we  left  it  to  the  Spartans  to  sp(!ak  :  but  as  to  ruling  on  the 
sea,  that  we  cannot  yield.      We  gru<lge  not  to  the  Spartans  tlnur 

E)wcr  by  land  ;  but  we  will  give  place  to  none  on  the  sea.     We 
ive  iDoro  seamen  than  all  the  Greeks  ;  wo  are  of  all  Greeks  the 

'  Herod,  vii,  158. 
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most  ancient  nation,  and  in  the  war  of  whicli  Ilomer  sinirs,  our 
leader  was  the  hcst  of  those  who  came  to  Ilioii  to  set  an  army  in 
hattle  array.'  *  '  Atlienians,'  answered  Gelon,  '  you  seem  likely  to 
liave  many  leaders,  but  few  to  he  led.  But  since  ye  will  yield 
nothing  and  grasp  everything,  hasten  home  and  tell  the  Greeks 
tliat  the  spring-time  lias  been  taken  out  of  their  year.'  Such  is 
tlie  talc  which  Ilerodotos  relates  as  most  generally  believed 
amonsT  tlie  continental  (ireeks  about  the  conduct  of  Gelon  durinor 
the  Persian  war ;  but  he  lias  the  candor  to  give  other  accounts 
which  deprive  the  popular  tradition  of  all  its  value.  According 
to  one  of  these  stories  Gelon  sent  Kadiuos  of  Kos  with  a  charge 
similar  to  that  which  was  given  to  the  commander  of  the  Korky- 
raian  fleet.  lie  was  to  go  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Dolphoi ; 
and  if  the  IVrsian  gained  the  victory,  he  was  to  present  the 
money  to  Xerxes  as  a  peace-offering.  If  the  Greeks  should  gain 
the  day,  lie  was  to  bring  it  back  again.  The  historian,  having 
added  that  to  his  great  credit  he  did  bring  it  back,  goes  on  to  give 
the  Sicilian  version  of  the  affair  which  asserted  tliat  in  spite  of 
Spartan  supremacy  Gelon  would  still  have  aided  the  Greeks,  had 
not  Terillos  the  banished  tyrant  of  lliniera  brouixht  airainst  him 
under  Ilamilkar  a  host  of  Phenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians  and 
other  tribes  e(inal  in  nutnber  to  the  Persians  who  fought  under 
Mardonios  at  Plataiai,^  and  that  therefore,  being  unable  to  help 
them  with  men,  ho  sent  a  supply  of  money  for  their  use  to 
Dclphoi. 

But  if  Argos  and  Korkyra,  Krete  and  Syracuse,  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  if  Thebes  with  the  Bijiotian  cities  was  bitterly  hostile, 
it  was  still  possible  to  preserve  the  Hellenic  tribes  Abandon- 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  pa>is  of  Tempe  and  to  ment  of  iho 
secure  their  aid  against  the  invader.  In  any  effort  t<:>  Knpo. 
guard  the  defile  of  Tempe  the  Thessalians  declared  4sob.c. 
themselves  eager  to  take  part  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  :  but 
tliey  admitted  plainly  that  their  geogra[)hical  position  left  them 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  aid  of  their  Hellenic  kinsfolk,  and 
that,  if  tliis  aid  were  withheM,  they  must  sfcure  their  safetv  by 
makin<j  a  covenant  with  th(^  Persian  kinix  which  would  assiirediv 
constrain  them  to  fight  against  those  whom  they  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  help.  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  no  post 
could  have  been  more  easily  tenable  than  this  Thessiilian  defile, 
along  which  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  a  road  stretches,  nowhere 
more  than  20,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  l'^  feet  in  width. 
Hence  no  time  was  lost  in  occupying  the  pass  with  1U,00U 
hoplitcs,  aided  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
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tlie  Spartan  Euainetos  and  the  Athenian  Thcniistokles.  But  they 
held  the  pjiss  for  a  few  days  only  ;  and  popular  traditions,  as 
usual,  assisxned  its  abandonment  to  different  motives.  The  thought 
of  <niar«.liniX  Tempe  being  given  up,  it  was  resolved  that  a  stand 
should  be  made  in  the  detile  of  Thermo pylai  while  the  fleet 
should  take  up  its  station  on  the  northernmost  coast  of  Euboia 
which  received  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis.  It  would 
have  suited  better  with  the  Greek  tactics  of  this  day  to  await  the 
Persians  in  the  narrower  pjiss  of  the  strait  which  separated  Chal- 
kis  frouj  the  Boiotian  coiust :  but  to  do  this  would  have  been  to 
allow  the  Persian  fleet  to  take  the  guardians  of  Thermopylai  in 
llic  roar. 

The  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheios  has 
in  the  course  of  three-and-lwenty  centuries  so  changed  the  coast 
„       .    .      of  the  Malian  trulf  that  some  of  the  most  material  fea- 

Thc  misHion  .         ,         y         .      .  r    n         ^    i^  i  i 

of  Leonidua  tures  in  the  description  or  llerodotos  no  longer  clia- 
toThenml*  nicterisc  this  memorable  spot.  In  his  day  the  Sper- 
pyiai.  June,  clieios,  which  drained  the  plain  between  the  range  of 
^■^*  Tymplireslos  and  Othrys  on  the  north  and  that  of  Oita 
on  the  south  precisely  as  the  Peneios  drained  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  to  the  south  of  Piiidos,  ran  into  the  gulf  near  the  town  of  Anti- 
kyra  at  a  point  about  22  miles  due  west  of  the  Kenaian  or  north- 
westcnimost  promontory  of  Euboia.  From  its  mouth  the  coast, 
having  stretched  s<Mith wards  for  somewlmt  more  than  two  miles, 
lrende<l  awav  to  thp  cast ;  and  at  short  intervals  the  sea  here  re- 
ceived the  Kuiall  streams  of  the  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopos.  These 
insignificant  rivers  are  now  discharged  into  the  Spercheios  which, 
fl<»wing  on  the  south  instead  of  on  the  north  side  of  Antikyra, 
reaches  the  sea  at  a  point  considerably  to  the  east  of  Tliermopylai. 
We  look  therefore  in  vain  for  the  narrow  space  which,  leaving 
room  for  nothing  more  than  a  cart  track,  gave  access  to  the  pass 
within  which  so  many  Persians  were  to  meet  their  death.  Close 
al>ove  the  town  of  Aiithela,  the  ridge  of  Oita,  known  there  by  the 
name  Anopaia,  came  down  so  close  to  the  water  as  to  leave  only 
this  narrow  pathway.  Between  this  point,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ea.st  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  first 
Ixikrian  hamlet  of  Alpenoi,  another  spur  of  the  mountain  locked 
in  the  wider  k{»;m:c  within  which  the  army  of  Leonidas  took  up  its 
|K>st,  but  which  for  all  practical  purposes  was  us  narrow  as  the 
paMMOA  at  eitlier  extremity  which  received  the  name  of  the  (iates 
or  the  Hot  (iates  (Pylai,  or  Thermopylai).  This  narrow  road  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  precipitous  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  <*ther  by  the  marshes  produced  by  the  hot  springs.  But  Uj 
render  the  pfwsag*;  still  more  diflieult  than  nature  had  made  it,  the 
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Phokians  had  led  the  mineral  waters  almost  over  the  whole  of  it 
and  had  also  built  across  it  near  the  western  entrance  a  wall  with 
stron!^  urates.  Much  of  this  work  had  fallen  from  age  ;  but  it  was 
now  repaired,  and  behind  it  we  are  told  that  the  Greek  army 
determined  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Persians.  Here,  about  the 
summer  solstice,  when  Xerxes  had  already  reached  ThermO,  was 
assembled  a  force  of  Spartans  and  their  allies  under  Leonidas  who 
to  his  surprise  had  succeeded  to  the  kingly  office.  Of  liis  two 
elder  brothers  Dorieus  had  been  killed  in  Sicily/  and  Kleomenes 
had  died  without  sons.  Thus  Leonidas  became  the  representative 
of  Eurvsthenes,  and,  as  SparUm  custom  permitted,  married  his 
brother's  daughter  who  had  foiled  the  efforts  of  the  Milesian 
Aristagorjis  to  bribe  her  father  into  undertaking  a  wild  and 
desperate  enterprise.^  He  had  set  out  on  this  his  tirst  and  last 
expedition  as  king  with  three  hundred  picked  hoplites  or  heavy- 
anncd  citizens.  On  his  march  he  had  been  joined,  it  is  said, 
bv  1000  from  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  by  120  Arkadians  from 
Orchoraenos  and  1000  more  from  other  cities,  together  with 
400  Corinthians,  200  from  Phlious  and  80  from  Mykenai,  the 
once  proud  city  of  Agamcnmon.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  pass, 
his  army  wjvs  increased  by  1000  Phokians,  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  Lokrians  of  Opous,  by  700  Thespians,  and  lastly  by  400 
Tiiebans  whom  Leonidas  was  anxious  to  take  with  him  as  host- 
ages for  the  good  faitli  of  a  city  strongly  suspected  of  Medism. 
The  fact  remains,  if  tlie  narrative  generally  deserve  any  credit,  that 
at  a  time  when  they  su{»posed  the  Persians  to  be  coming  against 
them  almost  with  millions,  they  were  content  to  send  forward  for 
the  mainte'umce  of  a  j)ass  second  in  importiuice  only  to  the  detilc 
of  Tempe  a  body  of  troops  not  exceeding  10,000  men.  It  was  the 
month,  Ilerodotos  tells  us,  of  the  Karneian  festival,  during  which 
it  was  forbidden  to  Dorians  to  go  out  to  war.  It  wjis  aho  the 
lime  of  the  great  Olympic  feast ;  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  that  this  wjus  regarded  at  Sparta  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  sending 
on  an  advanced  guard  of  only  300  heavy-armed  citizens,  and  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  reason  for  s^^iiding  none  at  all.  Put  according 
to  the  story  the  power  of  the  Persians  was  still  to(»  great  to  allow 
to  the  (Jreeks  even  the  possibility  of  resistanc<^ ;  and  the  terror 
which  already  oppressed  them  wiis  deepened  when  they  heard  that 
ten  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships  of  the  Persian  tlei-t  ha<l  fallen  in 
witli  the  three  scout  ships  wiiich  the  Greeks  had  .stiitioned  off  the 
islan<l  of  Skiatlios  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  soutliernmost 
promontory  of  Magnesia.  At  the  sight  of  the  Persian  vessels  the 
Greek  sliips  lied  ;  but  the  Troizenian  ship  was  soon  taken.     The 
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Athenian  ship  sttoivd  straight  for  the  mouth  of  the  Peueios,  aiid, 
wonderful  to  say,  found  its  way  safely  along  a  coast  some  eighty 
mili^  in  length  through  the  throng  of  Persian  ships  which  were 
hurraing  S(»uthwards.  The  crew  left  the  stranded  hull  to  the 
barbarians,  and  by  a  good  luck  still  more  wonderful  contrived  to 
march  through  Thessaly  then  occupied  by  some  three  or  four 
millions  of  Persians,  and  so  to  reach  Athens.  But  the  tidings  of 
this  first  encounter  of  Hellenes  and  barbarians  at  sea  had  been 
conveyed  by  fire  signals  from  Skiathos  to  the  tleetat  Artemision  ; 
and  the  conuuanders  at  once  sailed  to  Chalkis  with  the  intention 
of  guarding  the  Euripos. 

Starting  from  Therme,  eleven  days  after  the  departure  of  Xerxes 
with  the  land-forces,  the  Persian  tieet  reached,  we  are  told,  after 
Destroctfon  a  single  day's  sail  the  southern  part  of  the  strip  of 
of?he°Per°  coast  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  to  the 
Bian  fleet  by  promontorv  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
the  Mat'ne-  1  Hgasai.  In  Utter  unconsciousness  of  danger  the 
bUh  coast.  Persian  commanders  moored  upon  the  Magnesian 
beach  those  ships  which  came  first,  while  the  rest  lay  beyond 
thera  at  anchor,  ranged  in  rows  eight  deep  facing  the  sea.  At 
break  of  day  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  sea  still :  but  the  breeze, 
here  called  the  wind  of  the  Hellespont,  soon  rose  and  gathered  to 
a  storm.  Those  who  had  time  drew  their  ships  upon  the  shore 
and  escaped  ;  but  all  the  vessels  which  were  out  at  sea  were  borne 
away  and  dashed  upon  the  Ovens  of  Pelion  and  all  along  the 
beach  a.s  far  as  Mcliboia  and  Kasthanaia.  Of  the  corn-ships  and 
other  vessels  that  were  wrecked  the  numbers  were  never  known  : 
but  with  the  wood  obtained  from  them  the  captains  threw  up  a 
strong  fortification  on  the  shore  as  a  precaution,  it  is  said,  against 
attacks  from  the  Thessalians.'  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who  on 
the  second  day  ()f  the  storm  had  heard  of  the  mischief  done  to 
their  enemies,  plucked  up  courage  and  through  the  comparatively 
8mfK>th  waters  of  the  Euboian  sea  sailed  back  to  Artemision. 
The  barbarians,  however,  were  not  so  sorely  crippled  as  the 
Greeks  hud  hop«-d  to  find  them.  When  the  storm  abated,  their 
ahipA,  drawn  down  from  the  shore,  sjiiled  to  Aphetai  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  PagaHitiari  gulf  and  took  uj)  their  position  precisely 
opponit^j  to  the  Grci'k  thict  at  Artemision.  Some  hours  later, 
fifteen  ship^  having  taken  longer  to  repair,  mistook  the  Greek 

*  U*T()*\.  vii.  191.    Th«;  8tat«nneut  in;.;  tln-ir  vocation  upon  men  wIiohc 

!■  fir,;'  jl.irlv  'it\ronn\hU;ut  with  tlio  wron^^s   mi^ht  be  aven^r^d  by  nn 

<''>'  1  totlnj  Tlu?«Halian8  army    of  many    millions   or   evmi 

•f'-*  ■.i..i'*nm«nt  of  tho  pasH  many  myriads  then  passing  on  tliu 

of '1 .  :  .    ■     y  Tlii'iniHlokleH.     Hut  is  oilier  Bid*;  of  tlio   rid^^e  which  had 

it  cr»Tiiwii;  ilial  «.'V«'n  TheHHalian  proved  ho  fatal  to  the  Persian  tieet  Y 
wivckt'TH  would  venlurcMm  pract'iM 
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fleet  for  their  own  and  sailing  straiglit  to   Arteniision  were   pre- 
sently captured. 

Xerxes  in  the  meanwhile  had  advanced  through  Thessaly  to 
the  Achaian  Alos  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Pagasaiaii  gulf. 
Thence  working  his  way  along  the  Pagasaian  shore  T.ie  march 
under  the  southern  slopes  of  Othrys,  he  reached  Jj[."j^^^!J.'" 
Antikyra,  and  about  twelve  days  after  his  departure  Anopaia. 
from  Therme  incamped  in  the  Malian  Trachis  between  the  streams 
of  Melas  and  Asopos.  Here  he  was  separated  only  by  a  few  miles 
of  ground  from  the  defenders  of  Thermopylai  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodoros,'  the  Lokrians,  who  had  now  gone  over  from  the 
Greek  side,  had  promised  to  keep  open  for  the  passage  of  the 
Persian  army.  At  this  point  the  traditional  narrative,  as  given 
by  Ilerodotos,  breaks  out  into  one  of  those  beautiful  pictures 
which  impart  a  marvellous  life  to  liis  history.  There  was  enough 
of  tlisunion  and  dissension  in  the  Greek  camp,  when  a  horseman 
sent  by  Xerxes  came  to  learn  their  numbers  and  see  what  they 
were  doing.  The  Greeks  had  repaired  the  old  Phokian  wall,  and 
the  horseman  C(nild  advance  no  further  :  but  outside  of  it  were 
the  Lakedaimonians  with  their  arms  piled  against  the  wall,  while 
some  of  them  were  wrestling  and  others  combing  their  hair.  The 
liorseman  liaving  counted  their  numbers  went  back  quietly,  for 
none  pursued  him  or  took  notice  of  him.  His  report  seemed  to 
Xerxes  to  convict  his  enemies  of  childisli  folly  :  but  Demaratos 
was  at  hand  to  explain  to  him  that  when  the  Spartans  have  to 
face  a  mortal  danger,  their  custom  is  to  comb  and  deck  out  their 
hair.  *  Be  sure,'  he  added  from  thai  Spartan  point  of  view 
which  was  needed  to  throw  a  plausible  coloring  over  the 
story,  *  be  sure  that  if  thou  canst  conquer  these  and  the  rest 
who  remain  behind  in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  which  shall 
dare  to  raise  a  hand  against  thee,  for  now  thou  art  face  tt)  face 
with  the  bravest  men  of  all  Hellas.'  *  How  can  so  few  men  ever 
fight  with  my  great  army?'  jisked  the  king.  The  onlv  answer 
which  he  received  was  that  he  might  deal  with  Demaratos  as  a 
bar,  if  things  came  not  to  p;uss  as  he  said.  Still  Xerxes  could 
not  believe  him,  and  for  four  days  he  waited,  thinking  that  they 
would  assuredly  run  away.  At  last  his  anger  was  kindled  and  he 
charged  the  Medians  and  Kissians  to  go  and  bring  them  all  bound 
before  him.  The  timt!  for  testing  the  power  of  Ik-llenic  discipline 
an<l  the  force  of  Hellenic  weapons  was  now  come.  The  messengers 
of  Xerxes  advanced  to  do  his  bidding.  Many  wrre  slain,  and 
altliough  otheiN  took  their  places,  their  errand  was  not  *h)ne.  At 
last,  like  tiie  Imperial  (iuard  at  Waterloo,  the  Immortals  under 
Hydarncs  advanced  to  the  attack.     Hut  their  spears  were  shorter 

•  xi.  4. 
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than  those  of  the  Greeks:  linen  tunics  could  avail  little  in  an 
encounter  with  iron-clad  men,  and  mere  numbers  were  of  no  use 
in  the  narrt>w  pass.  C>n  the  other  hand  the  Spartans  by  pretending 
to  riv  drew  the  barbarians  into  the  pass  where  they  turned  upon 
them  suddenly  and  slew  great  multitudes  until  they  all  fled  back 
to  their  «-amp'  Thri(rc  the  king  leaped  from  his  throne  in  terror 
for  his  armv  :  but  on  the  next  day  he  sent  them  forth  again, 
thinkinix  that  the  enemy  would  be  too  weary  to  fight.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  all  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  save  only  the  IMiokians  ; 
and  these  were  pKu-ed  upon  the  hill  to  guard  the  pathway.  Again 
the  Persians  fared  as  they  had  done  before,  and  Xerxes  was  sorely 
tnMibled  until  a  Malian  named  Epliialtes  in  hope  of  some  great 
reward  t«>ld  him  of  the  path  which  led  over  the  hill,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  Greeks  who  were  guarding  Thermopylai/  Xerxes 
now  rccardi'd  the  conquest  of  the  pass  as  practically  acliieved. 
As  the  daylight  died  away,  Ilydarnes  set  out  from  the  camp  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  All  nightlong  they  followed  the 
path  Anopaia  along  the  ridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  with  the 
mountains  of  Oita  on  the  right  hand  and  the  liills  of  Trachis  on 
the  left.  Tiie  day  was  dawning  with  the  exquisite  stillness  which 
fnarks  early  morning  in  Greece,  when  they  reached  the  peak  of 
the  mountain  where  the  thousand  Thokians,  who  had  charged 
themselves  with  this  tiisk,  were  guarding  the  pathway.  Wtiile 
tlie  Persians  were  climbing  the  hill,  the  Ph<jkians  knew  not  of 
their  coming,  for  tlic  whole  hill  wiis  covered  with  oak-trees  :  but 
they  knew  what  had  happened  as  soon  as  the  Persians  reached  the 
summit.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  tliey  heard  at 
once  the  trampling  of  their  feet  as  they  trod  on  the  fallen  leaves. 
Instantly  they  started  up ;  but  before  they  had  well  put  on  their 
arms,  the  barbarians  were  upon  tliem.  The  sight  dismayed  the 
Persians  at  tirst,  for  Ilydarnes  had  not  expected  Jiny  resistance  : 

*  ThJH  jiass  was  well  known  to  the  jjuard.    These  must  tlierefore  liavo 

people  i»r  Trachin,  who  had  guided  pointed  it  out  tohim  from  the  first, 

ihe  Thi-KHaliiiiiH  over  it,  wht^n  tho  Ind«*ed  they  could  not  fail  to  do  so. 

FhokiaiiM  had  Ijuili  their  wall  acroHH  Betw<;en  them  andtheThessalians 

the  paiwof 'riiermopylai.    I^eonidas  there  was  an  enmity  so  bitter  that 

loaj  have  ))«^'ii  itrn(»rant  of  its  exist-  Herodotos  does  not  he.sitate  to  say 

•ncewheni  '  for  Sparta ;  hut  that   the    Phokians    would    have 

it  wan  loH  :  to  have   made  taken    sides    with    Xerxes   if    tlie 

hiroiMdf  ac<^aaiiited   with  the  ^'eo-  ThcHHalianH  had  ran^^ed  themselves 

trrmphy  of  a  MjKjt  which  lie  kimw  to  with  the  (ir('«'kH.     Like  the  stories 

b«?  of  supreme  iinjK>rtance  for  the  ofDcmokedcH  and  Ilistiaios,  the  in- 

Off^k  caujM!.    The   Athenians,   ac-  tnKluclion    of   Ephialtes   or   other 

oortlintr  lo   ih»j  HUiry,  nhowed    tlie  traitors  is  altoj;ether  HiiperfluouH. 

ii(! culpable  ignorance  at  TemfM!;  There  wa8noB«'cret  about  the  path 


bat    I/<mnidBfl  ould    not  have  re      way  ;  and  Leonidas  was  jrudty  of 
BUiinfi]  lonir  unaware  of  tluH  path     j^rave  nejrjcct  of  duty  in  not^uard 
which  ih«"  Pliokians  volunte«'r<-d  to     iii;r  it  tnon-  eflicitntly. 
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but  learning  from  Epliialtes  that  these  men  were  not  the  Spartans, 
he  drew  out  his  men  for  battle.  The  Phokians,  covered  with  a 
shower  of  arrow.s  fell  bat-k  to  the  hiixhest  irround,  thinkiiiir  that 
the  Persians  were  coininj:^  eliietly  against  thcni,  ^  and  there  they 
made  ready  to  tight  and  die.  But  the  Persians,  taking  no  more 
heed  of  them,  liastened  down  the  mountain. 

In  the  pass  itself  the  soothsayer  Megistias,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  victims,  had  told  them,  the  historian  iissures  us,  that  on  the 
next  day  they  must  die.  Deserters  also  came  who  The  heroism 
said  that  the  Persians  were  coming  round  ;  and  as  the  of  Leouidas. 
day  was  dawning,  watchmen  ran  to  tell  them  the  same  thing." 
On  receiving  these  tidings  the  Greeks  took  counsel,  and  some 

'  This  statement  mav  fairly  be     them.     It  is  ]><)ssible,  but  not  very 


th  )u;;lit  incredible.  The  Phokians 
hiul  volunteereil  to  jfuard  this  path, 
and  they  had  done  so  as  knowing 
that  on  its  occupation  and  mainte- 
nance dependj'd  the  salvation  of  the 
army  in  Thermopylai.  They  knew 
that  if  any  force  of  the  enemy  as- 
cended tiie  hill,  it  could  only  be  for 
the  one  [jurpose  of  takin;^  Leoiiidas 
and  his  men  in  the  rear,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  Persians  attacked 
them  in  front.  Bat  no  sooner  do 
they  feel  the  Persian  arrows  than 
without  a  thou;jht  of  their  allies 
they  at  once  abandon  the  imthway, 
where  their  resistance  would  have 
l>een  of  the  utmost  value  and  mijifht 
have  insured  a  signal  Hellenic  vic- 
tory, and  then  make  ready  to  fight 
to  the  death  a  little  hi-^her  up  where 
their  resistance  was  worth  no  more 
than  the  mimic  campaigning  of 
children.  It  is  imi>o8sible  to  restore 
the  true  history  of  all  these  inci- 
dents :  but  we  are  none  the  less 
il riven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  history  has  not  beun  hiiuded 
down  to  us.  What  became  of  these 
Phokians  when  Ilydarnts  and  his 
men  had  passed  on  ?  We  can 
scarcely  Huppose  that  they  remain- 
vd  on  the  top  of  the  liill  in  fighting 
attitude,  wiien  there  were  none 
with  whom  they  couhl  fight.  We 
are  not  told  how  many  men  were 
under  the  command  of  Ilydarnes  : 
but  liftd  they  Ix'en  ten  times  the 
iiumlxT  of  the  Phokians,  the  latter 
might  have  taken  them  in  the  rear 
aod  committed  fearful  liavocanionpr 


likely,  that  they  might  have  been 
overpowered.  English  soldiers  in 
such  a  jKisition  would  withstand 
twenty  times  their  own  number: 
and  the  very  point  of  the  story  is 
that  the  Phokians  were  prepared  to 
fight  till  not  a  man  of  them  should 
remain  alive.  The  likelihood  is 
that,  had  they  followed  Ilydarnes 
at  a  moderate  distance,  they  conld 
have  done  so  with  perfect  safety. 
Tluse  Persians  would  then  have 
been  caught  both  in  front  and  rear  ; 
and  not  only  would  the  scheme  of 
Hydarni's  have  failed,  but  the  de- 
struction of  his  whole  forc<'  would 
probably  have  been  insured  before 
the  army  of  Xerxes  could  be  made 
aware  of  what  had  hap|>ene<l,  as  it 
is  obvious  that  when  once  Ilydarnes 
had  reached  the  base  of  the  hill,  no 
messenger  could  have  e8caiH*d  to 
tell  the  tale,  if  Leonida.s  himself  op- 
posed them  in  front  and  if  the  Pho- 
kians occupied  the  higher  and 
therefore  the  safer  ground  in  the 
rear.  Either  then  the  events  are 
inaccurately  related,  or  thes«;  Pho- 
kians w«.'re  deliberate  traitors  :  but 
this  latter  hypothesis  is  oppowd  to 
other  facts  which  seem  to  be  dear- 
ly a.scertaine<l.  Their  fidelity  was 
sufficiently  secured  by  the  presence 
of  the  liatwi  Thessalians  in  the 
camp  of  Xerxes. 

»  Ilenxl.  vii.  219.  These,  we 
must  suppose,  were  scouts  placed 
on  the  eastern  sIojm'B  of  the  bill,  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Phokians. 
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iir<n»d  fliujlit  and  wont  away  cacli  to  liis  own  city,  while  others 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  with  Leonidas.  Another  story 
was  told  that  Leonidas  sent  them  away  himself  lest  they  should 
all  be  slain  :  and  to  this  talc  the  historian  i>;ave  credit,  adding  that 
Leonidas  knew  them  to  be  faint-hearted  and  so  suffered  them  not 
to  stay,  but  that  it  was  not  seemly  for  hhnself  to  fly.  So  he 
tiirried  where  he  was,  and  left  behind  him  a  g-reat  name,  and  the 
liappiness  of  Sparta  failed  not.  The  priestess  of  Delphoi  had  told 
tlie  Spartans,  when  the  war  began,  that  either  Lakedaimon  must 
be  wasted  or  their  king  must  die  ;  and  Leonidas,  remembering  her 
words,  sent  them  away  that  so  the  Spartans  miglit  liave  all  the 
glorv.  The  Tliebans  and  Thespians  alone  remained.  The  men  of 
Thebes  Leonidas  kept  sorely  against  their  will,  as  pledges  for  their 
people  :  but  the  Thespians  would  not  save  their  own  lives  by 
forsjiking  Leonidas  and  his  men. 

AVhun  the  sun  rose,  Xerxes  poured  out  wine  to  the  god,  and 
tarried  until  the  time  of  the  filling  of  the  market,^  for  such  was 
The  victory  ^^^^  bidding  of  Ephialtcs,  because  the  path  down  the 
of  the  Per-  hill  was  mucli  shorter  than  the  way  which  led  up  it 
on  the  western  side.  Then  the  barbarians  arose  for 
the  onset ;  and  the  men  of  Leonidas,  knowing  now  that  they  must 
die,  came  out  into  the  wider  part  of  the  path,^  for  thus  far  they 
had  fought  in  the  narrowest  place.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  slaughter  of  the  barbarians  was  great,  for  the  leaders  of 
their  companies  drove  every  man  on  with  scourges  and  blows. 
Many  fell  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned  ;  many  more  were 
trampled  down  alive  by  one  another.  No  thought  was  taken  of 
those  who  fell,  while  the  Spartatis  fought  on  with  all  their  might. 
At  len^h  their  spears  were  all  broken  and  they  slew  the  Persians 
with  their  swords,  until  at  last  Leonidas  fell  nobly,  and  other 
Spartans  with  him,  whose  names  the  historian   learnt  as  of  men 

'  Probably  not  earlit^r  than  9  or  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  stronger 
10  A.M.  The  precise  time  denoted  position,  l(X)king  simply  to  their 
by  this  phrase  is  a  matter  of  some  own  interest,  and  in  utter  forget- 
coniroversy:  but  it  Ih  unnecessary  to  fulness,  it  would  seem,  of  the  pur- 
enter  into  it,  an  no  oik;  will  main-  pose  lor  which  they  were  on  the 
tnin  tlmt  iIm-  market  was  consi-  mountain  at  all.  Having  made  this 
i  <-nrrK'r  hour  than  9  blunder,  or  rather  having  exhibited 
.  .:■;.'  ii  at  the  earliffst,  this  weakness,  they  fail  to  make  the 
we  ulinil  thill*  havH  four,  if  not  liv(f,  Ix-st  of  the  Hj)lendid  opportunity 
houre  from  iho  time  when  lly  which  Ktill  remained  of  falling  on 
dAme«  left  the  Phokians  on  tlie  the  Per.'^innH  in  their  descent.  Ijpo 
heijfljtH  of  Ano|»aia,— a  time  suffl  nidas  now  gives  up  a  strong  posi- 
rtfni  to  cripple  \\'\h  detacliment,  If  tion  for  a  weaker,  in  order,  Be(;m- 
D'''  "  '  "  t.  If  it  ha<l  been  as-  ingly,  to  make  a  greater  diH()hiy  of 
w.  arlans  in  front,  and  per.sonal  valor.  In  either  ruse  the 
bv  •^,  wIjo  should  Imve  generalship,  if  the  story  be  true,  is 
fo..                       in  tlie  rejir.  little  better  than  that  of  savages. 

*  On  Aito|«iiia  the  Pliokians  seek 
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whose  memory  ought  not  to  l)e  lost.  Over  his  body  there  was  a 
hard  fight  in  which  many  great  men  of  the  Persians  were  shiin, 
and  among  them  two  brothers  of  the  king  :  but  the  Spartans 
gained  back  his  body  and  turned  the  enemy  to  liiglit  four  times, 
until  the  traitor  Ephialtes  came  up  with  his  men.  Tlien  the  face 
of  the  battle  was  changed,  for  the  Greeks  went  back  into  the 
narrow  part  within  the  wall,  and  there  they  posted  themselves,  all 
in  one  body  except  tin;  Tliebans,  on  the  hillock  on  which  in  the 
days  of  the  historian  the  lion  stood  over  the  grave  of  Leonidas.  In 
this  spot  they  who  yet  had  them  fought  with  daggers,  and  the  rest 
as  they  could,  while  the  barbarians  overwhelmed  them,  some  in 
front,  some  dragging  down  the  wall,  others  pressing  round  them  on 
every  side.  So  fell  the  Thespians  and  tlie  Spartans,  the  bravest  of 
the  latter  being  Dienekes,  who,  as  the  tale  ran,  hearing  from  a  man 
of  Trachis  just  before  the  battle  that  whenever  the  Persians  shot 
their  arrows  the  sun  was  darkened  by  them,  answered  merrily, 
*Our  friend  from  Trachis  brings  us  good  news  :  we  shall  be  able 
to  fight  in  the  shade.'  They  were  all  buried  where  they  fell  ;  and 
over  those  who  died  before  Leonidas  sent  the  allies  away  the 
inscription  recorded  that  f<nir  thousand  men  of  Peloponnesos  here 
fought  with  three  hundred  myriads.  Over  the  Spartans  by  them- 
selves there  was  another  writing  which  said, 

Tell  the  Spartnns,  at  their  biddinjr, 
Stranjrer,  here  in  death  we  lie. 

Of  these  tliree  hundred  Spartans  two,  it  is  said,  were  lying  sick  in 
the  village  of  Alpenoi,  their  names  being  Kurytos  and  Aristodemos. 
The  former,  calling  for  his  arms,  bade  his  guide  lead  hitn  into  the 
battle,  for  his  eyes  were  diseased,  and  plunging  into  the  fight  was 
slain.  Aristodemos  went  back  alone  to  Sparta  where  he  was 
shunned  by  all.  None  would  kindle  a  fire  for  him,  none  would 
speak  to  him  ;  but  every  one  called  him  Aristodemos  the  Dastard. 
Yet  he  got  back  his  good  name  and  fell  fighting  noblv  at  Plataiai, 
As  for  the  Thebans,  so  long  as  they  were  with  the  Spartans  in  the 
battle,  they  were  compelled,  it  is  said,  to  fight  aoainst  the  kinir  : 
but  when  Lef^nidas  with  his  men  hastened  to  the  hillock  within 
the  wall,  they  got  away  and  with  outstretched  arms  went  towards 
the  barbarians  with  the  truest  of  all  tales,  saying  that  not  only 
were  they  on  the  king's  side  but  that  they  were  the  first  to  give 
him  earth  and  water  and  that  they  had  gone  into  this  fight  sorely 
against  their  will.  As  the  Thessalians  l»ore  c^ut  their  words,  their 
lives  were  spared  :  but  some  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  killed  as  thev 
came  near  to  the  Persians,  and  most  of  the  others,  beginning  from 
their  cliief  lAv>ntiades,  were  branded  with  the  royal  mark  jw 
unfaithful  servants. 
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The  issue  of  this  hattle  set  the  despot  pondering.  Summoning 
Domanitos,  lie  asked  him  how  many  Spartans  might  be  left  and 
The  sight-  whether  they  were  all  warriors  like  those  who  had 
»eoin>:iu  fallen  with  Leonidas.  The  answer  was  tliat  the 
Thonnopy-      .ii-  •  ii  ••  ri-io 

lai  Lakt'daimonians    liad    many   cities,   of    •which    Sparta 

was  one,  and  that  Sparta  had  about  eight  thousand  men  all  equal 
to  those  who  had  fought  at  Pylai.  To  the  intreaty  of  Xerxes  that 
he  would  tell  him  candidly  how  these  men  were  to  be  conquered, 
Demaratos  replied  that  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  send  a 
deti\ehment  of  the  tleet  to  ()ccu[)y  the  island  of  Kythera,  of  which 
the  wise  Chilon  had  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spartans 
if  it  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  This  counsel,  of  which 
only  an  Ejistern  tyrant  would  need  the  suggestion,  Achaimenes, 
the  brother  of  Xerxes,  ascribed  to  the  envy  und  hatred  which  all 
Greeks  felt  for  those  who  were  better  or  more  prosperous  than 
themselves.  They  had  already,  he  urged,  lost  four  hundred  ships 
in  the  storm  ;  and  if  the  fleet  were  further  divided,  the  enemy 
would  at  once  be  a  match  for  them.  But  Xerxes,  though  ready 
enough,  according  to  the  advice  of  liis  brother,  to  order  his  own 
matters  without  taking  heed  to  the  counsels,  the  doings,  or  the 
numbers  of  his  enemies,  bade  Achaimenes  beware  how  he  spoke 
evil  of  J)emHratos  who,  though  less  wise,  was  still  his  very  good 
friend.  This  praise  of  the  exiled  Spartan  king  was  followed  by  an 
onler  to  behead  and  to  crucify  the  body  of  the  worthier  Spartan 
kinj;  who  had  died  in  Thermopvlai  ti<xhtin<i:  for  freedom  and  for 
law.  Some  time  later,  when  the  Greek  fleet  had  retreated  from 
Artemision  and  the  Persian  sailors  were  taking  their  ease  on  the 
shore  of  llistiaia,  Xerxes  arranged  u  sight  for  their  gratification. 
Twenty  thousjind  of  his  men  had  been  slain  at  Therinopylai.  Of 
these  he  left  one  thousimd  on  the  ground  :  the  rest  he  buried  in 
trenches  under  leaves  and  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen. 
All  being  rejuly,  he  sent  a  herald  who  proclaimed  that  all  who 
plo.'LHcd  might  h'ave  their  posts  and  go  to  see  how  the  king  fought 
with  tln>.se  foolish  men  wlnj  sought  to  withstand  his  power.  On 
thin  HO  many  desired  to  go  that  th(!re  was  a  lack  of  boats  to  carry 
ihein.  IJut  even  lY-rsians  were  not  so  easily  cheated  as  Xerxes 
thought  that  they  might  be.  The  trick  was  at  once  seen  through, 
when  they  found  the  thousand  I'ersians  lying  by  themselves,  and 
the  four  tlioUH;ind  (Greeks  gathen^l  into  a  single  li(!ap.  One  other 
picture  belonging  to  the  struggle  at  Thermopylai  exhibits  some 
Arkadian  d«*Hert4Ts  as  seeking  for  work  from  tlu;  king,  who  asks 
them  what  the  Greeks  arc  <loing.  The  answer  is  that  they  were 
keepinjx  the  feant  at  (Jlymj)ia  and  beholding  the  contests  of  wrestlers 
and  horm-men.  On  hfraring  this  oik;  of  thi;  I'ersians  jisked  what 
the  prize  miglit  l>c  for  which  they  strove,  and  was  told  that  it  waa 
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an  olive-wreath.  '  Ah  !  Mardonios,'  exclaimed  Tritantaichmes, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  '  what  men  arc  these  against 
whom  thou  hast  brought  us  here  to  fight,  who  strive  not  for  money 
but  for  glory  • '  and  for  this  saying  the  king  held  him  to  be  a 
coward. 

Such  is  the  traditional  narrative  of  the  battles  within  Thcrmo- 
pvlai.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
cpic!il  form  into  which  it  has  been  thrown  :  but  from  The  general- 
first  to  last  we  must  also  feel  that  in  many  most  ship  of  Loo- 
important  particulars  the  true  history  of  these  events 
has  been  lost,  and  that  of  the  incidents  recorded  not  a  few  involve 
difficulties  which  seem  to  be  insoluble.  Among  these  is  the  alleged 
total  absence  of  the  Athenians  from  a  place  the  maintenance  of 
whi<!h  was  not  only  essential  to  their  safety  but  injoined  by  the 
policy  for  which  they  pleaded  all  along  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
The  barbarian  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Greek 
cities,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  prevent  it.  Yet  here  they  cannot 
spare  the  smallest  force  for  the  defence  of  a  post  which  ten  men 
might  hold  against  a  thou'^and.  But  even  without  any  Athenians 
Leonidas  brought  with  him  from  Peloponnesos,  if  we  follow  the 
traditional  story,  a  force  of  3,100  heavy -armed  troops,  whose 
numbers  with  the  addition  of  the  Phokians,  Thespians,  and  Thebaiis 
were  raised  to  5,200  men.  If  we  allow  to  each  Spartan  citizen 
the  same  number  of  helots  as  those  which  accompanied  the  force 
sent  afterwards  to  Platiiiai,'  and  tiike  1,000  as  the  lowest  number 
of  light-armed  troops,  there  was  assembled  under  the  command  of 
Leonidas  an  army  of  not  less  than  8,300  men.  AVith  these  forces 
Leonidas  succeeded  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  cliecking  the  advance 
r>f  the  whole  Persian  army  and  in  inflicting  on  them  a  very  serious 
loss.  Nothing  could  {)rove  more  clearly  the  practical>ility  of  his 
position  and  the  likelihood  of  success,  if  he  kept  his  ground  without 
lessening  his  numbers.  But  still  more  strangely,  the  (Jreeks  at 
Thermopylai  not  merely  forget  the  Aitolian  passes,  through  which, 
as  they  must  have  known,  an  invader  could  force  his  way  into 
southern  Hellas,  but  guard  most  inefficiently  a  pass  close  at  hand 
which  might  at  any  moment  be  used  to  turn  their  j)osition.  The 
existence  of  this  pass  is  made  known  to  Xerxes  through  the  super- 
fluous treachery  of  Ephialtes  :  but  althoiigh  the  loss  of  this  path- 
way owing  to  the  absurd,  if  not  incredible,  conduct  of  the  Phokiatis 
destroyed,  it  is  said,  all  chance  of  ultimate  success,  it  still  left  open 
the  possibility  of  retreat.  The  men  of  Corinth,  of  Phlioiis,  and 
Mykenai,  with  all  the  Arkadian  forces  (including,  as  it  W(Hild  seem, 
their  light-armed  troops),  were  at  once  dismissed  by  Leonidas,  who 

'  Hercxl.  ix.  10.     If  the  text  of      portion  of  hoplites  to  liclots  w.ih 
this  pnssapo  Uj  authentic,  the  pro-      <mv  to  seven. 
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retaincil  aloni;  with  his  helots  the  troops  furnished  by  Thespiai  and 
ThelHJS.  Tlie  Tliohaiis  in  the  ensuing  conflict  did  as  Utile  as  they 
could  ;  hnt  even  without  their  aid  20,000  Tersiatis  are  stated  to 
}iave  been  shiin  by  the  :^00  Spnrtans  and  the  TOO  Thespians.  If  a 
loss  so  enormous  was  caused  to  the  Persians  by  so  scanty  a  band  of 
ant;iiX^nists,  it  is  diflicultto  calculate  the  probable  result,  if  Leonidas 
had  kept  his  allies  to  sliaro  the  danger  and  the  ijjlory  of  the  strugjrle. 
Without  lessening  the  force  which  he  kept  about  himself  to  the 
last,  he  miixht  have  detached  the  whole  body  of  his  Peloponnesian 
allies  to  aid  the  Pln)kiaMs  in  guarding  Anopaia.  Four  thousand 
men  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  could  easily  have  kept  back  twenty 
or  forty  thousand  disciplined  troops  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
land  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  detachment  of  Ilydarnes  did 
not  amount  to  anything  like  the  lower  of  these  two  numbers, 
wliile  their  discipline  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  If,  again,  after  deserting  their  post  they  had  followed, 
as  their  duty  bound  them  to  follow,  the  descending  Persians,  this 
portion  of  the  enemy's  force  must  have  been  cut  off  long  before  the 
hour  at  which  Xerxes  had  ordered  that  the  troops  of  the  main  ar- 
my sliould  start  from  the  camp.  But  as  they  failed  to  do  this,  it 
is  hard  indeed  to  imagine  how  the  blunder  of  the  Phokians  still 
left  time  for  the  retreat  of  a  body  of  perhaps  5,000  men  along  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  which  in  some  parts  was  scarcely  wider  than 
a  cart  track.  Within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  tlie 
Phokians  on  the  t<»p  of  the  hill,  Ilydarnes  with  his  men  must  have 
reached  the  eastern  gates.  AMien  he  had  once  come  down  on  the 
more  level  ground,  none  could  possibly  have  retreated  from  the 
Greek  camp  without  fighting  their  way  through  his  troops  ;  and 
the  narrative  clearly  speaks  of  a  peaceable,  or  even  a  leisurely,  de- 
I)arture,  not  of  desperate  eff<jrts  like  tliose  of  an  army  struggling 
ilir<>u[rh  a  pass  occupied  by  an  overwlielming  enemy. 

Still  less  easy  is  it  to  understand  the  facts  related  of  the  Tliebans 
wliom  Liconidas  retained  by  liis  side  against  their  will.  Their 
ThcmoUvcs  presence  cannot  be  explained  by  the  admission  that 
•nihinal^  ll»e  Thebans  and  Boiotians,  feeling  little  sympathy 
U«.  for   either    side,    were    passive    instruments    in    the 

hands  of  their  leaders,  who  judged  it  impnident  in  this  instance 
to  refuse  the  recpiest  of  Leonidas  :  nor  can  we  safely  adopt  the 
C4>nclu8ion  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party 
and  w)  remained  of  their  own  free  will,  but  that  after  the  fall 
of  the  SpartJm  king  tliey  took  credit  for  a  Medism  which  they 
did  not  feel.  We  <lo  not  know  that  Diodoroa  or  Pausanias  liad 
acoeiM*  to  any  infonnation  of  which  lierodotos  was  ignorant :  and 
the  latt4:r  ilifttinctly  <ontr;wlicts  any  sn<h  suppositioFi.      lie  main- 
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tains  that  their  })rofcssion  of  Medism  waslbe  truest  of  all  pleas  ;^ 
antl  it  is  to  the  last  degiee  uuUkely  that  the  Thessaliaiis  would 
ha\e  upheld  the  credit  of  men  of  whose  Hellenic  sympathies  they 
mubt  according  to  this  hypothesis  have  been  aware.  If  again  they 
were  thus  kept  wholly  against  their  will,  it  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising that  they  should  remain  quiet  until  the  battle  wjis  at  an 
end,  when  they  might  have  either  openly  joined  llydarnes,  or 
passively  hindered  the  resistance  of  Leonidas.  The  care  biken  by 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  obtain  early  tidings  of  the 
?irniy  at  Thermopylai  may  imply  that  Athenian  citizens  were  not 
lacking  among  the  troops  which  defended  the  pass ;  and  if  we 
admit,  Jis  we  can  scarcely  avoid  admitting,  that  the  narrative,  as 
we  have  it,  is  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  magnifying  the 
Spartans,  we  arc  almost  justified  in  inferring  that  the  resistance  in 
I'ylai  wjLs  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  Ilerodotos  has  represented  it. 
A  compulsory  retreat  of  the  allies  might  be  veiled  under  the  de- 
cent plea  that  they  were  dismissed  ;  and  if  they  were  conscious  of 
faint-heartedness,  they  would  not  care  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a 
story  which  covered  their  remissness  in  the  Hellenic  cause,  while 
it  inhanced  the  glory  of  Leonidas. 

If  the  account  of  Ilerodotos  is  to  be  trusted  at  all,  the  Greeks 
on  board  their  ships  heard  of  the  disiister  which  befell  the  Persian 
fleet  off  the  Magnesian  coast  on  the  second  day  after  mv  p  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  storm;  and  no  sooner  had  they  fleet  at  Ar- 
received  the  tidings  than  they  set  off  with  all  s})eed  to  ^<^°"'^'""- 
Aitemision,  which  they  would  necessarily  reach  on  that  second 
day.  Their  crews  were  cheerfully  prepared,  if  not  vehemently 
eager,  for  conflict ;  nor  was  there  anything  to  damp  their  courage 
until  the  Persian  ships  hove  into  sight  two  days  later.  Tlie  inva- 
ders had  lieard  already  that  the  scanty  Greek  fleet  was  awaiting 
their  arrival  off  Artemi^ion  ;  and  when  on  reaching  Aplietai  late 
in  the  afternoon  they  saw  them  near  the  opposite  shore,  they  were 
deterred  from  attiicking  them  at  once  only  by  the  wish  that  not  a 
single  (rreek  vessel  should  escape.  This  result  could  be  insured 
only  by  sending  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Persian  ships  round 
tho  cast  coast  of  Euboia  to  take  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  rear  at  the 
Euripos.  Tliese  ships  the  Persian  commanders  accordingly  sent  off 
that  same  afternoon  ;^  and  o!i  the  same  day,  it  would  seem,  the 
diver  Skyllias  of  Skiunc  came  as  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  fleet 
'with  the  news  of  the  damage  done  by  the  recent  storm,'  and  of  the 
mission  of  the  two  hundred  ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  Greeks 
by  way  of  the  Enboiau  strait.     Thus  on  the  very  .same  day  on 

*  Ilirod.  vii.  2.'!8.  frefih,  ra  the  Urwks  ha<i  already  re- 

"  Tlt'PHl.  viii    7.  r«*iv«'(l  full  litlin^rH  ,,f  \\^^J.  (J'lMiHler, 

'  'I'liis   iiewH   caniiul    iinve  U'en     Herod,  vii.   l\t)i. 
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which  thev  first  saw  the  oiRMiiy's  ships,  or  at  the  latest  on  the 
morniiiij  of  the  next  day,  the  Greek  commanders  were  informed 
that  thev  conld  not  avoid  a  battle  by  retreatintij ;  and  until  the 
Persian  fleet  became  visible  off  Aphetai,  it  is  distinctly  implied 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  retreatinnr.  It  is  not  easy  therefore 
to  see  what  room  is  left  for  tlie  circumstantial  narrative  that  the 
Greeks  on  seeing  tlic  Persian  ships  resolved  to  retreat  as  they  had 
come,  and  that  the  Euboians  in  their  terror  at  being  abandoned,  as 
the  Thessaliaiis  had  been  abandoned  atTempc,  and  having  failed  to 
obtain  from  Eurybiadosa  delay  which  might  enable  them  to  remove 
their  familits  from  the  island,  prevailed  on  Themistokles  by  a  bribe 
of  thirty  talents  to  prevent  this  cowardly  desertion.  Of  this  sum 
it  is  siud  that  he  l)estowed,  as  from  himself,  five  talents  on  Eury- 
biades,  while  three  sufficed  to  overcome  the  stouter  opposition  or 
more  cniven  spirit  of  the  Corinthian  Adeimantos.  The  remaining 
twenty-two  talents,  we  must  especially  note,  he  kept  for  himself, 
while  the  Spartan  and  Corinthian  leaders  both  thought  that  they 
liad  been  bribed  with  Athenian  money.  It  must  at  least  be  said 
llmt  the  Euboian  bribers  kept  their  own  counsel  with  astonishing 
secrecy  and  repressed  by  a  silence  not  less  wonderful  the  regret 
which  they  must  have  felt  on  learning,  a  few  hours  later,  that 
tlicir  bribe  had  been  a  superfluous  waste  of  money. 

Till'  tidings  brought  by  Skyllias  worked  a  sudden  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  Greek  leaders.  After  a  long  debate  they  resolved 
....  to  stay  where  thev  were  until  niglit  came  on,  and  then 
arfion  off  Under  cover  of  darkness  to  move  down  the  strait  and 
'^ "*-'""*'""•  meet  the  scpiadron  sent  round  Euboia  to  cut  them  oft". 
Finding,  a:,  the  day  wore  on,  that  the  Persian  fleet  remained  mo- 
tionlcKs,  they  detennined  with  greater  vigor  to  use  the  remaining 
hours  of  liglit  in  attacking  the  enemy  and  thus  gaining  some  expe- 
rience of  their  way  of  fighting.  As  the  Greeks  drew  nigh,  the 
Persians,  as  at  Marathon,  thought  them  mad,  so  it  is  said,  and 
surrounded  them  witli  tlieif  far  more  numerous  and  faster  sailing 
.ihips.  Put  on  a  given  signal  tlw;  confederates  drew  their  ships 
into  a  circle  with  their  sterns  inwanls  and  their  prows  ready  for 
the  charge.  On  a  second  signal  the  onset  was  made,  and  a  conflict 
CDAQed  in  which  the  Greeks  took  thirty  Persian  ships. 

On  the  night  whicli  followed  the  batth;  the  storm  again  burst 
forth  with  t^-rrific  liglitning  and  deluges  of  rain.  The  wrecks  and 
DewirurtWi  ^^'^*  *^*-'^'^  bo(lics  were  carried  by  th(!  waves  to  Aphetai, 
«#f  ihr  ivr  where  tliey  became  intangled  with  the  prows  of  .'■hi{)s 
nmJUH-**^  and  the  blades  of  oarp.  J>ut  if  the  storm  caused  great 
Mtchcilto  ,'  '  ,  to  the  main  fleet  oil  tin;  Thessalian  coast,  it 
■  r  rum  for  the  ships  dispatcJKMl  round  VAibinn 
to  cut  off  the  Greeks  at  Kuripos.     On  these  the  tempest  broke  aa 
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they  were  passing  the  Hollows  of  the  island.  Not  knowing 
whither  they  were  going,  they  were  dashed  against  the  rocks,  for 
thus,  the  historian  adds,  the  Divine  Xemesis  had  determined  to 
brinjx  their  numbers  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  Greek 
fleet.i 

The  morning  brought  no  cheering  siglit  to  the  barbarians  at 
Aphetai.     For  the  present  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  remain  quiet, 
while  the  Greek  tleet  w;is  strengthened  not  merely  by   gecon^  a^- 
the  tidings  that  the  squadron  sent  to  intercept  them    tionoff  Ar- 
had  been  destroyed  but  also  by  a  reinforcement    of   pSuif/^hi'^*' 
fifty-three  Athenian  ships.     Two  days  later  the  Persian    ^^^^rf/^'at 
leaders  determined  to  begin  the  attack  which  should   of  the 
decide  whether  they  or  their  enemies  should  remain   Q'^^^'^^- 
masters  of  the  Euripos."'     The  Persian  sliips    were    drawn    out 
crescent-wise  in  order  to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  confederate 
fleet ;  but  they  failed,  we  are  told,  more  from  the  mere  multitude 
of  their  vessels,  which  dashed  against  and  clogged  each  other,  than 
from  any  lack  of  bravery  or  spirit  in  their  crews.     The  battle  was 
a  fierce  one ;  but  although  the  Persians  lost  more  both  in  ships 
and  in  men,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  been  so  severely 
treated  and  found  themselves  so  seriously  weakened  that  retreat 
once  more  appeared  the  only  course  open  to  them.     Themistokles, 
it  would  seem,  was  unable  to  change  their  resolution,  although  pos- 
sibly a  few  more  of  the  Euboian  talents  remaining  in  his  posses- 
sion might  have  been   not  less  potent  than  they   had  been  some 
days  before.     But  if  there  had  been  any  hesitation  thus  far,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  retreat  was  removed,  when  they  heard 
that  Xerxes  was  master  of  the  pass  which  formed  the  gate  of  south- 
ern lIcUiLS.     At  once  the  Greek  fleet  be^Mn  to  retreat,  the  Corin- 
thians lea<ling  the  way,  the  Athenians  following  last  in  onler. 

So  ended  the  double  conflict,  which,  we  arc  told,  was  carried 
on  at  the  s;ime  time,  at  Thermopylai   and   Artemision.     The  one 
th<night  of  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians  was  now,  it    The  fortifl 
would  seem,  fixed  on  the  defence  not  of  Boiotia  or   f:,»i»^n"?the 

4-1  r    1       1.   I  t  111-  Corinthian 

Attica  but  of  the  1  eloponnesos  aNjiic  ;  and  their  ships    isthmus. 

wonld,  it  is  Hai<l,  have  s<'iilcd  at  once   to  the  Corinthian   isthmus, 

had  not  Themistokles,  by  words  rather  than  bribes,  persuaded  them 

to  make  a  stand  at  Salamis,  and  thus  to  give  the  AthiMiians  tinn;  to 

remove  their  Inmseholds  from  Attica  and  otherwise  to  form  their 

plans.'     Here  tiien  the  fleet  remained,  while  the   Peloponnesians 

'  Til ia  statement,  Ilerod.  viii.  1:3,  were  pretty  much  what  they  had 

is  in  direct  contradiction  with   the  Ix-en  wlien  they  readied  the  coast 

9nhf»e(jnent  statement,  ib.  viii.  (]Ct,  of  Sepins  l>ef"ore  the  g^rcat  storm, 

where  IIiTftdotoHKnystlittt  the  Minn  '"'  HiTod.  viii.  l.'i. 

ber8  ol  the  PcrMiuu  fleet  at  Suluniiu  '■'  ilerod.  viii.  40. 
0 
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were  workiuix  uiixlit  and  day,  breaking  up  the  Skironid  road  and 
raising  the  wall  across  the  istlunus.  But  tlie  barrier  thus  com- 
pleted imparted  little  eontidence  to  its  builders,  and  none,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  Teloponnesian  seamen  in  the  ships  at  Salamis.  We 
have,  in  fact,  reached  the  time  of  the  greatest  depression  on  the 
side  of  the  (ireeks ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  depression  marks 
the  moment  at  which  the  enterprise  of  Xerxes  had  been  brouglit 
most  nearly  t<^>  a  successful  issue.  The  real  strengtli  of  his  army 
lav  in  the  men  whom  CVrus  had  led  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
and  wliose  \\Qor  and  spirit  remain  unsubdued  after  tlic  lapse  of 
five-and-twenty  ccntnries :  and  wc  can  the  better  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  struggle  and  its  issue,  when  we  see  that  the  Greeks 
were  tii^liting  against  men  Httle,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  themselves  in 
any  except  the  one  point  tliat  the  Eastern  Aryan  fought  to 
establisli  the  rule  of  one  despotic  will,  wliile  his  Western  brother 
strove  to  set  up  the  dominion  of  an  e(jual  law. 

WestiTn  treedom  was,  in  truth,  in  far  greater  danger  than  it 
would  have  been  but  for  this  genuine  element  of  strengtli  in  the 
Ml  tion  l^<-'rsian  forces ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  priestess 
of  ihcAUio-  of  Athene  on  the  rock  of  Athens  to  announce  that  the 
nian i,i-o|.ie.  ^.^^.^^^  serpent  luid  at  last  refused  to  touch  its  food. 
The  tidings  may  somewhat  have  heightened  the  tenors  of  the 
moment :  but  there  was  a  need  for  prompt  action  more  constraining 
than  the  vague  warnings  of  a  Delphian  oracular  response.  Imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  the  tleet  from  Artemision  a  procla- 
mation, wc  arc  told,  was  issued,  warning  all  Athenians  to  remove 
their  families  from  the  coujitry  in  all  possible  haste  ;  and  the  task 
of  removal,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  liave  been  carried,  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  six  days,  for  within  that  time  after  the 
retreat  of  th<;  (ireek  sliips  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  I^ersian  king  was  advancing  in  his  career  of 
i;unquest.  To  the  nortli  of  Attica  he  luid  overcome  practically  all 
n->i^tnnce.  With  tin;  exception  of  tlie  two  small  cities  of  Thcspiai 
and  I'laU'iiai  all  the  lioiotian  towns  liad  submitted  to  liini,  and 
the  TlicHRjiliana  are  said  to  have  professed  a  zeal  in  his  cause  which 
llerodotoH  aMiribed  wholly  to  their  liatred  of  tlie  Phokians.  It 
ThcdcYMta-  ^^»  tlien^fore,  not  wonderful  that  the  Thokians  should 
Honof  Itio.  now  meet  with  a  flat  refusal  the  proffer  of  the  Tlle^- 
Kalians  who  pledged  tli(inselv(!S  on  the  receipt  of  tifty 
talenU  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  I'hokian  territory  against  the 
trw>|i»  of  Xerxes.  At  once  the  'riicssaliaus  led  the  i'ersians 
through  tliat  nan-ow  little  strip  (.f  Dorian  land,  barely  four  miles 
•n  width,  whirh  lay  between  th(^  Malian  and  Thokian  territories, 
and  lliCMi  li-t  iheni  loone  on  I'liokis,  'j'lir  I'liekiaii  lowns  were  all 
•Mirnt,  and  anmnj^  tliew  Abai,  fh.-  ^hrine  of   Apollofi,  which   was 
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despoiled  of  all  its  magniticent  treasures  without  awakiug  the 
vengeance  of  the  god.  The  invaders  had  now  reached  Panopeai,  a 
town  lying  to  the  south  of  the  EuOnos,  some  ten  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  lake  Kopais  near 
Orchomenos.  Here  the  forces  were  divided.  The  larger  and 
better  portion,  under  orders  to  join  Xerxes,  went  on  through 
Boiotia.  The  rest,  led  by  local  guides,  marched,  it  is  said, 
towards  Delphoi  to  bear  thence  for  the  Persian  king,  among  other 
treasures,  the  offerings  with  which  the  Lydian  Kroisos  had 
enriched  the  shrine.  Ilerc  they  hoped  to  fare  as  they  had  fared  at 
Abai.  Tile  tidings  of  their  approach,  as  they  came  on  burning  and 
slaying  everywhere,  so  dismayed  the  Delphians  that  they  asked  the 
god  whether  they  should  bury  his  holy  treasures  or  carry  them 
away.  *  Move  them  not,'  answered  the  god,  *  I  am  able  to  guard 
them.'  Tlien  taking  thought  for  themselves,  they  sent  their 
women  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  the  land  of  the  Achaians, 
while  most  of  the  men  climbed  up  to  the  peaks  of  Parnassos  and 
the  Korykian  cave  and  others  fled  to  Amphissa.  In  Delphoi  there 
remained  only  sixty  men  Avith  the  prophet  Akeratos.  As  the 
barl>arians  drew  nigh  and  were  now  in  sight,  Akeratos  saw  lying 
in  front  of  the  temple  the  sacred  arms,  which  used  to  hang  in  the 
holy  plnce  and  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  man  to  touch  ;  and  he 
went  to  tell  the  Delphians  of  the  marvel.  Put  there  were  greater 
wonders  still,  as  the  barbarians  came  up  in  haste  to  the  chapel  of 
Ath6ne  which  stood  before  the  great  temple,  for  the  lightnings 
burst  from  heaven  and  two  cliffs  torn  from  the  peaks  of  Parnassos 
dashed  down  with  a  thundering  sound  and  crushed  great  multi- 
tudes, and  fierce  cries  and  shoutings  were  heard  from  the  chapel 
of  Athene.  In  the  midst  of  this  din  and  uproar  the  barbarians  in 
utter  terror  turned  to  flee  :  and  when  the  Delphians  on  Parnassos 
saw  this,  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  and  slew  many 
more,  while  they  who  eseape«l  hurrie<l  with  all  speed  to  the 
Boiolian  land  and  told  how  two  hoplites,  higher  in  stature  than 
mort.il  men,  had  followed  behind,  slaying  and  driving  them  from 
l)el[)li<>i.  These,  the  JJelpliians  said,  were  the  two  heroes  of  the 
land,  Phylakos  and  Autonoos. 

Tlie  inroad  of  the  Persians  on  Delpln>i  is  the  turning  point  of 
the  great  epic  of  Ilerodotos.  It  is  the  most  daring  provocation  of 
divine  jealousy  and  wrath  by  the  barbarian  despot:  The  attack 
and  while  it  precedes  immediately  his  own  humiliation,  ""  Delphoi. 
it  insures  also  the  tinal  destruction  of  the  army  whirh  he  was  to 
leave  behind  with  Mardonios.  Put  the  poetical  handling  of  the 
tale  lias  shrouded  it  with  an  uncertainty  beyond  that  of  most  other 
inci<lents  of  the  war.  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mard(»nio8 
before  the  buttle  of  I Malaiai  assert  « inpliaticallv  that  the  expedition 
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never  took  place  at  all  ;'  and  in  the  lack  of  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  those  w«n-cls  were  ever  uttered,  we  can  but  say  that 
here  also  we  are  readinsj;  only  another  part  of  the  great  heroic 
leirend,  iiuw  the  jr«»ds  made  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  evil  believe 
a  lie  and  utter  words  of  more  than  mortal  pride  in  the  hour  of  his 
doom.  The  f;Ul  of  the  rocks  at  Dclphoi  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  other  miraculous  details — from  the  unseen  arm  w  Inch 
laid  the  sacred  weapons  before  the  temple  doors  and  from  the  visi- 
ble aid  of  the  deitied  heroes  of  the  place.  The  same  supernatura! 
intervention  recurs  in  the  story  of  the  later  attack  on  Delphoi  by 
Bran  (Hrennus)  and  his  Gauls."'  In  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  the 
Delphian  temple  was  not  only  taken  by  the  Tersiaus  but  under- 
went the  lot  which  befell  the  kindred  oracle  of  Abai.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  statement  of  IMutarch  has  little  more  weight 
than  that  of  Ktesias.  The  splendid  offerings  of  a)i  earlier  age,  the 
m.igniticent  gifts,  bearing  the  names  of  Gyges  and  Kroisos,  which 
were  seen  in  the  Delphic  treasury  by  Herodotus  himself,^  seem 
sufficiently  to  ])rove  that  the  temple  was  not  plundered,  far  less 
burnt,  l»v  the  i'ersians.  lint  how  the  expedition  came  to  fail  and 
why  its  failure  was  not  followed  up  by  an  attack  with  forces  far 
more  overwhelming,  are  cpiestions  to  which  no  answer  can  be 
given.  <.>n  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  that  in  this  miraculous 
namitivc  we  have  the  popular  version  of  a  systematic  but  unsuc- 
ccRsfid  effort  to  i)ass  into  southern  Hellas  over  the  Aitolian  roads 
seems  to  be  n«>t  altogether  unwarranted. 

The  wrong  done  to  I'hoibcs,  the  lord  of  light,  had  been  pun- 
ished in  part  on  the  spot.  The  more  signal  vengeance  of  the  god 
wa-s  reserved  for  the  shores  of  Salamis,  where  the  ships  of  those 
Hellenic  cities  which  had  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  invader 
or  chosen  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest  were  gathered  together.  The 
tion  l*^'"^''*"  ^^^^^  ^''^<i  "^^  y^^  advanced  so  far  to  the 
of  Atheniiby  south  ;  and  Xerxes  was  still  moving  on  upon  the  path 
Xcrivf.  wliirh,  as  he  fancied,  was  to  lead  him  to  his  final 
ihuinph.  Four  months  had  passed  away  since  his  army  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  when  the  tyrant  set  his  foot  on 
Attic  soil.  Ihit  wc  are  told  that  ho  found  the  land  desolate.  The 
city  w;ia  abandoned  ;  and  there  n-mained  on  the  Akropolis*  only  a 
few  poor  |>copie  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples  who,  rather  to 

'  Herod,  ix.  42.  abruptly  to  the  height  of  nbout  150 

'Ili«,  in  f  M'-tornad  f«'<!t  nlxive  tlio  HurrouiKliiiL'  i>Iain. 

thr  ^t/irv  of  ■  ■  rtlirnw  as  The    lulile-land    on     its    Hununit, 

i.iiih,  X.  IJIJ,  witliout  wliicli  liuH  been  ^rjict'd  l)y  H«)  njuny 

-  a  ui*;r»'  r«-p«;liti<)ij  nia^iiifirent  works  of  cniiHunmiaK! 

oi  lii«-  titarmtivu  of  HcnxloloH.  art.  Iimh  a  uieaHur«!inont,  ncfording 

*  I   -V).  to  M.  Bruh',  /j'y\rropole  d'Alhriw.H, 

•  Tli«  Athenian   Akroiviliii  riwH  of  IKX)  feot  by  400  lect. 
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carry  out  tlie  letter  of  the  oracle  than  from  anv  serious  notion  of 
defence,  had  blocked  with  wooden  palisades,  planks,  or  doors  the 
only  side  of  the  Akropolis  which  was  supposed  to  lie  open  to 
attack.  Behind  these  wooden  walls  this  scanty  garrison,  besiej^ed 
by  Persian  troops  stationed  on  the  opposite  hill  of  Ares,  under- 
went the  dignity  of  a  blockade.  Arrows  bearing  lighted  tow 
were  discharged  against  the  fence  in  vain  :  and  Xerxes  thus  foiled 
gave  hifuself  up  to  one  of  his  frequent  tits  of  furious  passion.  But 
on  the  northern  side  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  part  subter- 
raneous ;  and  lierc  some  Persians  managed  to  scramble  up  to  the 
summit  near  the  cliapel  of  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Kekrops.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  their  enemies,  some  of  the  poor  men  who  occu- 
pied rather  tlian  defended  the  Akropolis  threw  themselves  over 
the  precipitous  rock,  while  others  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess.  They  might,  like  the  Roman  senators  seated  in  the 
forum,  have  met  their  fate  with  greater  dignity  :  but  the  Persians 
were  not  more  magnanimous  than  Bran  and  his  Gauls,  and  as 
soon  as  tliey  had  opened  their  gates  to  their  comrades,  they  hur- 
ried to  the  temple  and  cut  down  every  one  of  the  su[)pliants. 
Xerxes  was  now  for  the  moment  lord  of  Athens  :  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  dispatching  a  horseman  to  Sousa  with  the  tidings.  The 
streets  of  the  royal  city  rang  with  shouts  of  exultation  when  the 
news  was  received,  and  were  strewn  with  myrtle  l)ranches.  The 
fears  of  Artabanos  were  falsified,  and  the  harems  of  the  king  and 
his  nobles  could  now  await  patiently  the  advent  of  the  Spartan 
and  Athenian  maidens  whom  Atossa  had  long  ago  wished  to 
have  as  her  slaves. 

But  Xerxes,  thf>ugh  he  was  eager  to  take  full  revenge  on 
Athens  for  the  wrongs  done  t<Hhe  shrines  of  his  gods  in  Sardeis, 
was  vet  anxious  to  avert  the  anwr  of  beings  mightier   ,  .     ,  . 

1         '  rr«i  I  14  1  I-  1  Iiitemlca 

than  man.      Ihe  temples  on  tlie  Akropolis  were  burnt  ;    ahandou- 
but  he  charged  the  Athenian  exil<*s  who  liad  returned    S,nisV)y1ho 
with  him  from  Sousa  to  make  their  peace  with  Athi  iir.    confede- 
Only  two  days  liad  passed  since  the  capture  of  the 
rock:  but  when  the  exiles  cauK;  to  offer  sacrifice,  the  sacred  olive- 
tree  of  the  goddess   which  had  been  burnt  with  the  temple  had 
already  sent  up  from  its  roots  a  shoot  of  a  cubit's  lu'ight.     The 
Peisistratidni  miglit  well   interpret  this  as  a  sign  of  the  greeting 
with   which   Athent;   welconu'd  them  home  ;  and  probably  they 
chose  to  give  it  this  meaning  when  they  reported  the  sign  to 
Xerxes.      But   like  many  another  prodigy,  it  might  be  read  in 
more  than   one  wav  ;  and  it  was  time  that  some  cheering  token 
should  bo  vouchsafed  to  the  Athenians  in  their  exile  at  Salamis. 
Tlie  fleet  of  the  confederates   had  been  gathered   at  that   island 
rather  to  cover  the  migration  of  tlie  Athenians  than  with  any 
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notion  of  makinix  it  ;i  naval  station  ;  and  now  not  only  was  the 
Persian  fleet  dniwn  np  before  them  in  the  liarboi*  of  Plialeron, 
hut  Athens  itself  had  been  taken.  Hellenic  alliances  were  at  no 
time  verv  tinnlv  cemented  ;  and  on  the  n^ceipt  of  these  tidings 
somethinVr  like  panic  fear  drove  not  a  few  of  the  Hellenic  com- 
manders to  dispense  even  with  the  formality  of  an  order.  These 
hastened  at  once  on  board  their  ships  and  made  ready  for  imme- 
diate fliixht.  The  rest  assembled  in  council  ;  bnt  their  minds 
were  alreadv  made  np.  A  poor  semblance  of  debate  was  followed 
by  a  decision  to  retreat  on  th'3  following  day  and  take  np  a  per- 
manent position  off  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Here  in  case  of  de- 
feat bv  sea  they  miijht  at  least  fall  back  on  the  help  of  the  land- 
forces.  One  man  alone  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Salamis 
would  be  a  virtual  confession  that  common  action  could  no  more 
be  looked  for,  and  resolved  that  whetlier  by  fair  means  or  by  foul 
he  would  not  allow  this  dastardly  retreat  to  be  carried  out.  But 
the  narnitive  of  the  subsequent  events  must  be  given  as  it  has  been 
left  to  us  in  the  pages  of  llerodotos. 

The  council  was  over,  and  Thcmistokles  returned  to  his  ship. 
Here  an  Athenian  named  Mnesiphilos,  on  hearing  the  result, 
Th<-  iK'iiry  bcsouglit  him  at  all  cost  to  bring  every  power  of  per- 
ofTJiemi-  eaasion  to  bear  on  Eurybiades  and  thus  to  get  the 
order  rescinded.  Mnesiphilos  saw  clearly  that  retreat 
meant  utter  dispeiNion,and  that  dispersion  must  bring  after  it  the 
complete  ruin  of  Hellas.  Without  answering  a  word  Thcmistokles 
hastcne*!  b;ick  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades  and  by  many  arguments 
of  his  own  added  to  those  suggested  by  Mnesiphilos  prevailed  on 
the  Spartan  leader  to  sunnnon  the  chiefs  to  a  second  council.  On 
their  assembling  Tln'mistokles,  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  formal 
ojH-ning  of  the  debate,  began  eagerly  to  address  the  conmianders, 
until  Adeimantos  th:^  Corinthian  reminded  liim  sharply  that  they 
who  rise  «ip  in  the  games  before;  the  signal  are  beaten.  '  Yes,'  said 
Tliernistokles  gently ;  *  but  those  who  do  not  rise  when  the  signal 
in  given  arr»  not  erowncfj.'  'J'hen,  turning  to  Eurybiades,  he  began 
in  a  different  strain,  not  dwelling  now  on  the  certainty  of  further 
dispersion  if  the  fleet  fell  back  on  the  isthmus,  bnt  telling  liim 
plainly  that  the  safety  of  Hellas  was  in  liis  hands.  At  the 
iKthmuH,  he  insisted,  they  would  have  to  fight  in  the  open  sea  to 
the  great  dis;MlvHntagc  of  their  own  heavier  and  fewer  ships;  and 
there  they  woidd  lo*e  the  aid  of  the  men  of  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
Aigina,  for  thew  must  look  each  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
land,  while  the  advance  of  the  l\!rslan  fleet  to  the  PclopoimcHOS 
would  eertainly  be  followed  by  the  advance  of  tlie  Persian  army. 
On  the  r»ther  hand  lie  urged  tliat  a  combat  in  closed  waters  would 
probably  end  in  their  winning  the  victory,  and  tliat  a  victory  at 
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Salamis  would  cover  the  Peloponnesos  more  effectually  than  a 
victory  at  the  isthmus.  At  this  point  Adeimantos  broke  iii  again 
upon  his  vehement  eloquence,  and  with  savage  rudeness  told  him 
that,  as  since  the  fall  of  Athens  he  had  now  no  country,  he  could 
have  no  vote  in  the  council,  and  that  Eurybiades  was  debarred 
frviU  even  taking  his  opinion,  much  more  from  following  it.  To 
this  brutal  spee(;h  Themistokles  answered  quietlv  that  he  ha<l  a 
V)etter  city  than  Ailciinantos  so  long  as  the  Athenians  had  two 
hundred  ships  which  were  fully  able  to  bear  down  the  resistance 
of  any  Greek  oitv,  wliatever  they  might  do  against  the  Persian 
power.  For  F^mybiades  he  had  yet  one  more  argutnent.  It  was 
couched  brietiy  in  the  form  of  a  warni  ig  that,  if  the  allies 
abandoned  Salami-*,  the  Athenians  with  their  fa-nilies  would  at 
once  sail  away  t  >  Italy  and  find  a  new  home  in  their  own  city  of 
Siris.  The  Spartan  chief  saw  at  once  that  without  the  Athenians 
the  confederates  could  not  resist  the  Persians  even  f«)r  a  day  ;  and 
he  issued  the  order  for  remaining.  Thus  instead  of  preparing 
for  flight  the  allies  now  made  ready  for  battle  :  but  their  formal 
obedience  could  not  kill  their  fears.  In  their  eyes  Eurybiades  was 
a  madman  ;  a!jd  when  on  the  following  day,  after  an  earthquake 
by  sea  and  land,  they  saw  in  the  Persian  fleet  movement?,  in 
manifest  preparation  for  a  conflict,  their  discontent  broke  out  into 
open  murmurs,  if  not  into  mutiny.  It  becanvi  clear  tliat  Eury- 
biades must  give  way  :  and  Themistokles  resolved  to  hazard 
everything  on  a  final  throw.  With  ihe  Hellenic  leaders  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  :  it  might  be  of  more  use  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Per?.ians.  Without  losinij  a  moment,  Themistokles 
passed  quietly  from  the  council  and  dispatched  Sikinnos,  his  slave 
and  the  tutr>r  of  his  children,  in  a  boat  to  the  Persian  fleet.  ^      The 

'  Tlie  contemporary  ixH-t /Eschv-  fact,  which  Pluturch  states,  that 
lo9  represents  Themistokles  as  the  optracism  of  Arissteides  and 
Bendin;^  his  messenjrer  not  to  the  other  exiles  hid  Ween  revoked  be- 
Persian  generals  but  t^)  Xerxes  him-  fore  the  fijrht  at  Sulatnis  at  the  ur- 
self,  and  speaks  of  Xerxes  us  (•,ii;»r<^-  gent  desire  of  Tlu-niistokles  him- 
iug  his  othcers  on  their  lives  t;)  see  self.  The  language  of  IItro(h)to8 
that  none  of  the  enemy  escapel  even  contradicts  the  supposition, 
tliem.  If  the  niessa^jo  was  sent  (and  He  makes  Aristeidesspeakasaman 
of  this  there  seems  to  1)6  no  doubt),  still  uiidi-r  sentence  of  ostracism, 
the  statement  ot  ihe  poet  in  this  in-  and  reprisenls  the  offer  for  tliesus- 
Btance  exceeds  that  of  Ilerod-ttos  in  pension  of  |)ersonal  enmity  anorisri 
likeliliood  UH  much  as  his  Ptory  of  nating  witli  hini-elf  and  not  with 
th«!  ])a8sago  acmss  the  Strynion  liis  mor-  fortunate  rival.  It  is  ira- 
pa.ssefl  hevMud  the  reifion  of  fact  possible  ihat  he  could  talk  of 
into  that  of  fiction.  Hut  through-  Themisiokl«*s  as  being  htill  the  bit- 
out  the  narrative  we  are  constantly  ter  enemy  <»f  Aristeides  the  (-xile,  if 
ohlig.'l  to  re»ort  to  a  balancing  of  he  had  known  that  the  decree  of 
probabilities.  The  orator  Isnkrates  l)anis1im<'nt  had  been  cancelled, 
8eems  to  know  nothing  of  thestra  and  this  at  the  prayer  of  Themis- 
tagem  of  Themistokles  .  IIero<lotoB  toUle.4  himself. 
0eema  to  be  as  little  aware  of  the 
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inessajje  whioli  lie  charged  him  to  dcUver  was  that  Theinistokles 
roallv  desired  the  victory  not  of  the  Greeks  but  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  on  this  ai'fount  he  now,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
colknuxues  took  this  means  of  informing  them  that  the  Greeks 
were  on  the  point  of  running  away  and  that  in  their  present  state 
of  utter  dismay  as  well  as  disunion  they  could  be  taken  and 
:nished  almost  without  an  effort.  The  Persian  leaders,  putting 
hnplieit  faith  in  the  message,  at  once  landed  a  large  force  on  the 
jslft  of  I'svttaleia  off  the  southeastern  promontory  of  Salamis  and 
precisely  opposite  to  the  harbor  of  the  Peiraieus,  the  object  of 
this  disposition  being  that  they  might  save  the  wrecks  of  ships 
anil  slay  .^uch  of  the  enemy  as  might  in  the  battle  be  driven  upon 
the  islet.  Towards  midnight  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lying  off  Phaleron 
lH.\<^an  to  move  along  the  Attic  coast  until  the  line  extended  to  the 
northeastern  promontory  of  Salamis.  It  was  thus  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  the  Greeks  to  escape  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis  and  so  retreat 
to  the  isthmus  without  fighting.  But  of  this  fact  they  were  still 
unconscious ;  and  the  hours  of  the  night  were  being  wasted  in 
fierce  dissensions,  when  Themistokles  was  suddenly  summoned 
from  the  council  to  speak  with  his  rival  and  enemy  Aristeides,  who 
had  just  crossed  over  from  Aigina.  In  few  words  Aristeides  said 
that  the  only  rivalry  now  befitting  them  was  that  of  determining 
which  could  m«jst  benefit  their  common  country.  As  to  the  no- 
tion of  retrciit,  it  mattered  not  whether  they  said  much  about  it 
or  little.  The  thing  was  impossible.  He  knew  from  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded  beyond  all  chance 
of  escape.  The  reply  of  Themistokles  was  not  less  terse.  He  re- 
joiced at  the  tidings,  and  informed  his  rival  that  the  movements 
of  the  Persian  leaders  were  the  consequence  of  the  message  sent  by 
himself  through  Sikinnos.  lie  begged  him  further  to  repeat  be- 
fore the  council  news  to  which  in  all  likelihood  they  would  give 
no  CHMlit  if  they  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Themistokles.  Even 
a»  coming  from  Aristeides,  it  was  well-nigh  rejected  as  false,  when 
a  Tenirin  vessel  deserting  fr-^nn  the  Persian  fleet  established  the 
fa<-t  beyoiMl  all  doubt.  Once  more  they  made  ready  to  fight; 
and  &s  the  day  dawn(;d,  Themistokles  addressed  not  the  chiefs 
'  *  the  crewH,  laying  before  them  all  the  lofty  and  ignoble  mo- 
-  l»y  wiiicli  men  may  be  stimulatcil  to  action,  and,  beseeching 
ihem  t»  chooftc  the  higher,  sent  them  to  their  ships. 

Tlic  die  wa«  ca-nt.     The  command  of  the  king  had  already  gone 
f<'rth  for  battle  on  the  following  day,  when  Sikinnos  delivered  to 

him  or  to  his  generals  the  message  of  Themistokles. 

On  the  one  hi<hr  the  Greeks  [)ut  themselves  under  the 
L'  •;  ;  .fi"»hip  of  the  Salaminian  heroes  Aias  and  Telamon,  and  sent 
a  nhip  lo  Aigina  to  bcHcccli  the  aid  of  Aiakos  and  his  children. 
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On  the  other,  a  great  throne  was  raised  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
moant  Aigaleos  close  to  the  sea,  whence  tlie  Persian  king  miglit 
see  how  his  slaves  foiiirht  on  liis  hclialf.i  The  day  was  still 
young  when  the  trireme  came  from  Aigina  which  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  the  children  of  Aiakos ;  and  at  once  the  Greeks  put  out  to 
sea,  while  the  harbfiriaiis  came  forward  to  meet  them.  According 
to  the  Aiginetan  tradition  it  was  this  trireme  which  after  some 
hesitation  began  the  fight,  the  form  of  a  woman  having  been  seen 
which  cried  out  in  a  voioe,  heard  by  all  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
'Good  men,  how  luni;  will  ye  back  wjiter  ? '  The  Athenians  had 
their  story  that  one  of  these  men  named  Ameinias  ran  his  ship  into 
the  enemy,  and  that,  as  it  was  thus  entangled  and  could  not  get 
free,  the  rest  came  up  to  lielp  him.  So  began  the  contlict,  in 
which  the  Athenians  found  themselves  opposed  to  the  Phenicians 
who  liad  the  wing  towards  Eleusis  and  the  west,  while  the  loni- 
ans  towards  the  east  and  the  Peiraieus  faced  the  Lakedaimonians. 
Beyond  this  jjeneral  arrauixement  and  the  issue  of  the  fijxht  the 
historian  himself  admits  that  of  this  memorable  battle  we  know 
practically  nothing.  The  event  in  his  belief  was  determined  by 
the  disclipine  and  order  of  tlie  (jrreeks,  while  their  enemies  fell 
out  of  their  ranks  and  di<l  nothing  wisely  ;  but  if  the  popular  story 
may  be  trusted,  it  may  liave  depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
Persian  seamen  had  been  working  all  nitrht,  carrvinn:  out  the 
movements  for  the  complete  circumvention  of  the  Hellenic  fleet, 
while  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  went  on  board  their  ships  on 
the  morning  of  the  fight,  fresh  from  sleep  and  stirred  by  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Themistokles.  Put  in  spite  of  his  general 
lack  of  information  IIero<lotos  notes  that  the  Persians  as  a  whole 
fought  far  more  bravely  at  Salamis  than  at  Artemision,  avU  man 
thinking  that  the  eye  of  the  king  was  upon  him,  and  that  few  of 
tile  lonians  followed  the  .'ulvice  of  Themistokles  by  hanging  back 
from  the  tight.  Indeed  many  of  the  (ireek  ships,  he  adds,  were 
taken  by  them,  the  Samians  Theomestor  and  Phylakos  being 
specially  distin^vuished  by  their  zeal  for  the  king.  Such  action,  if 
cofning  from  Thessiilians  against  Phokians,  would  be  intelligible 
enough  :  in  the  case  of  the  lonians  it  would  seem  to  show,  if  the 
facts  be  true,  that  the  desertion  of  the  Spartaiis  and  Atheniatis  in 
the  revolt  of  Aristagoras  still  rankled  in  their  minds  and  blinded 
them  to  the  shame  of  revenge  taken  at  the  cost  of  defeat  and  ruin 
to  their  common  country,  lint  that  thc^c  existed  a  counter-tradi- 
tion seems  to  be  clear  from  the  charge  which  in  the  tumult  of  the 
fight  the  Phenicians  brought  against  these  Asiatic  Greeks.  They 
had  destroyed,    it  was  said,  the   Phcnician  ships  and  betrayed 
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the  Phenicians  tlieniselves.  llapi)ily  for  the  lonians,  the  words 
wore  s.-arcelv  out  of  the  mouth  of  tlieir  aceusers,  Avhen  a  Samo- 
thnikian  vessel  ran  into  an  Atheni.iu  ship  and  sank  it,  while  one 
from  Aiirina  ran  into  the  Saniothrakian,  ^vhose  crew  with  their 
javeUns  drove  tlie  men  of  the  eonciiierino;  ship  into  the  sea  and 
look  their  vessel.  ^Vilh  this  conchisive  proof  of  Ionic  lidelity, 
Xerxes  in  towerinij  rai^e  commando ' I  the  heads  of  the  Phenicians 
to  be  struck  oil  that  they  mii^ht  not  lay  their  own  cowardice  to 
the  charge  of  braver  men.  The  general  character  of  Phcnician 
seamen  mav  well  warrant  the  suspicion  that  their  charge  against 
the  lonians,  if  really  made,  wjis  not  altogetlier  groundless.  In 
tnith,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  alleged  incident  of  the  fight  of 
whi<'h  we  have  not  accounts  more  or  less  inconsistent  with,  if  not 
exelu.sive  of,  each  other.  The  Athenians  would  have  it  that  at 
the  beginniiiij  of  the  fight  the  Corinthian  Adeimantos  fled  in  a 
terror  which  belied  his  name  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Corinthians 
lost  no  time  in  following  his  example.  They  were  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  Skiras — so  the  story  ran — when  a  boat  which 
no  one  was  known  to  have  sent  met  them,  and  the  men  in  it  cried 
out,  *  So,  Adeimantos,  thou  hast  basely  forsaken  the  Greeks  who 
are  now  conquering  their  enemies  as  much  as  they  had  ever  hoped 
to  <lo.'  Adeimantos  would  not  believe  :  but  when  the  men  said 
that  they  would  go  back  w  ith  him  and  consent  to  die  if  their 
words  were  not  true,  he  turned  his  sliip  and  reached  the  scene  of 
action  when  the  issue  of  the  fight  was  already  decided.  This 
circum>taiitial  tale  the  (/orinthians  met  by  the  stout  assertion  that 
Uiey  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  battle  ;  and  their  rejoinder 
was  borne  out,  we  are  told,  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

Another  circumstantial  story  is  related  of  the  conduct  ol 
Artemisia.  A  j)rize  of  ten  tliousand  drachmas  liad  been  promised 
Artomiula  to  tht!  man  who  slionld  take  her  alive,  so  great,  we  are 
^liin*^  told,  being  the  irritation  that  a  woman  should  come 
wip.  against   Athens.     As    it   so    chanced,    her    ship    was 

cbaHed  by  tiie  trierarch  who,  according  to  the  Athenian  story,  had 
begun  the  battle  an<i  who,  ha<l  he  known  whom  he  had  before  him, 
would  never  have  HU>pped  until  he  had  taken  lier  or  l)een  taken 
himw.'if.  Put  before  Artemisia  there  were  only  ships  of  her  own 
side  ;  and  as  Ameinias  came  close  upon  her,  she  ran  into  a  Kalyn- 
dian  vchm-I  commanded  by  tlie  king  J  )amasithymos.  We  are  not 
U>ld  that  tlie  whole  Kalyndian  crew  perished  ;  but  Ameinias,  it  is 
•aid,  on  hceinix  this  in-Uou  thought  that  her  ship  was  a  Greek  one 
or  eUc  wan  de-u-rting  from  the  JN'rsians,  and  so  turned  away  to 
cImmc  others,  while  Xerxes,  who  ehanctid  to  sec  what  was  d(mc, 
cried  out,  «>n  being  ;wHured  that  the  ship  was  that  of  Artemisia, 
*  Uj  men  arc  women,  and  the  women  men.'     Yet  although  the 
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historian  represents  her  bravery  or  lier  gjood  faftli  as  by  no  means 
equal  to  her  wisdom  and  foresight,  it  is  ahnost  incredible  that 
such  shallow  selfishness  should  be  successful.  If  we  may  not 
accept  the  [grounds  on  which  she  is  said  to  have  urj^ed  her  former 
advice  to  Xerxes,  and  if  his  remarks  on  lier  collision  with  the 
Kalyndian  ship  read  like  nothini^  but  romance,  little  is  prained 
by  jLssertinijj  that  the  story  of  her  expl«nt  has  the  air  of  truth.  If 
again  we  reject  the  other  parts  of  the  tale,  it  seems  impossible  that 
even  tlie  total  destruction  of  the  ship  and  crew  could  liave  saved 
her  from  detection.  ^Ve  arc  expressly  told  that  other  friendly 
ships  checked  her  flight  no  less  than  that  of  the  Kalyndian  king.^ 
They  were  present  to  see  wliat  was  done  ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  all  were  tricked  by  the  selfish  device  of  Artemisia,  and  that 
none  would  have  the  courage  or  the  indignation  to  denounce  it. 

But,  as  at  Marathon,  whatever  may  have  been  the  order  and 
incidents  of  the  battle,  the  issue  was  clear  enough.  The  Persian 
fleet  was  practically  ruined.  On  the  Greek  side  not  Rujnof  tiio 
manv  were  killed.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  the  barbarians  I'l^rsUn  fleet, 
were  for  the  most  part  unable  to  swim  ;  and  the  greatest  slaughter 
took  place  just  when  their  ships  first  turned  to  flee.  Tliose  which 
were  drawn  up  behind  pressed  forward  to  reach  the  front,  and  so 
became  entangled  with  the  vessels  which  were  hurrying  away.  In 
the  midst  of  the  frightful  confusion  thus  caused  Aristeides  landed 
a  large  number  of  hoplites  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia  and  slew  every 
one  of  the  Pei-sians  who  were  upon  it.  So  ended  the  battle.  The 
Greeks  drew  up  all  the  dis^ibled  shij)s  on  the  shore  of  Salainis,  and 
made  ready  for  another  flght,  thinking  that  the  king  would  order 
the  ships  still  remaining  to  him  to  advance  against  them. 

Their  fears  were  not  to  be  realised.  The  fancy  of  Xerxes  th  it 
under  his  own  eye  the  seamen  would  be  invincible  had  been  di>- 
placed    by    a    convictitui,    which    nothini;    now    could    rrv,^     .,„^  , 

I  J  ^  "^  ,  1  ho  counsel 

shake,  that  no  faith  whatever  wits  to  be  put  in  the  of  Mardo- 
subject  tribes  or  nations  which  manned  his  navy,  and  ""^*' 
tliat  all  hope  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  sea  was  practicallv  at  an 
end.  For  such  fragments  of  his  fleet  as  might  yet  remain  Xerxes 
had  a  more  immediate  and  pressing  task  in  guarding  the  bridges 
a<T<»ss  the  Hellespont.  Like  Dareios,  he  lookecl  upon  the  s;ifety  of 
the  bridges  jls  the  condition  (►f  ins  own  return  home  ;  and  he  could 
brook  no  delay'  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  incisures  which  miLrht  be 
needed  to  secure  it.  The  messenger  had  .-il ready  set  out  with  the 
messuage  wliich,  like  the  torch  in  the  feast  of  Ilephaistos,  was  to  be 
handed  on  frofu  one  horseman  t«)  another  until  the  songs  and  shouts 
of  triumph  at  Sousa  should  be  exchanged  fur  cries  of  grief  for  the 
king  and  of  indignation  against  the  stirrer-up  of  the  mi><chief.     This 
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issue  ^(a^^lonios  clearly  forcs;i\v  ;  and  at  once  liis  mind  was  made 
up  to  carry  on  the  war  and  either  to  succeed  in  it  or  die.  For 
himself  except  Jis  a  c()nqueror  there  could  be  no  return  :  and  he 
miijfht  well  suppose  that  his  own  chances  of  success  would  be 
indetinitcly  increased  by  the  absence  of  a  ruler  so  absorbed  by  the 
thous^ht  of  his  own  pei*sonal  safety  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  up 
atjainst  reverses  which  still  left  him  ample  means  of  retrieving  his 
fortunes.  lie  pledged  himself,  therefore,  to  subjugate  Hellas,  if 
Xerxes  would  leave  him  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  he 
took  all  the  rest  away  to  Asia.  Such  a  proposal  was  notlikelv  to 
be  rejected  by  a  tyrant  quaking  in  abject  terror  :  but  the  historian 
adds  that  Xerxes  submitted  it  to  Artemisia,  who  urged  him  by  all 
means  to  accept  it.  If  Mardonios  succeeded,  the  glory  would  go 
to  liis  master  :  if  he  and  his  men  were  all  slain,  it  would  be  but 
the  loRs  of  a  horde  of  useless  slaves.  The  safety  of  Xerxes  and  his 
house  would  more  than  make  up  for  all ;  and  the  Greeks  would  yet 
have,  many  times,  to  face  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  with  the 
power  of  Persia.  vSucli  is  said  to  have  been  her  counsel ;  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  it  was  never  given.  Xerxes  knew  well  that 
in  leaving  with  Mardonios  his  native  Persian  troops  he  was  leaving 
behind  the  liardy  soldiers  on  whom  the  very  foundations  of  his 
empire  rested  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  rewarded 
with  8j>ecial  }. raise  and  special  honors  the  words  of  a  woman  who 
could  Bpeak  of  them  as  toys  to  be  trifled  with  and  flung  aside 
without  a  thout;ht. 

That  very  night  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  scene  of  its  disaster, 
to  guard  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  for  the  passage  of  the 
Aik-gwi  ^'",i(  «n'l  his  army.  When  the  day  dawned,  the 
'^**"'^Th*^-  ^'''^'^'^^  ^''^^  ^^'^  ]\*rsian  land-forces  in  the  same 
^  to  position  which  they  had  occupied  the  day  before,  and 
'*  made  ready  for  an  attack  from  their  fleet  which  they 

RoppoKcd  to  be  still  oif  Thaleron.  The  discovery  of  its  flight  was 
followed  by  immediate  i)ursuit.  The  Greeks  sailed  as  far  as  Andros 
without  catching  sight  even  of  the  hindermost  among  the  Persian 
veiwck  At  Andros  a  council  was  called.  To  the  intreaty  of 
Themi«tokIe9  that  they  should  sail  at  once  to  the  Hellespont  and 
''  Toy  the  bridge  Kurybiades  replied  by  pointing  out  the 

I  '  .  :  -:jving  a  dcfeaUid  enemy  tobay.  Out  of  Europe  Xerxes 
could  do  little  mischief  :  but  if  hindered  in  his  retreat,  he  might 
tarn  with  H/Mrif-thing  like  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  and  tiike  an  ample 
vcngeancf?  for  liis  recent  diniistcrs,  while  his  forces  could  be  sus- 
tained with  the  yearly  harvests  of   Hellas. i      Silenced  by  this  re- 

H«Tod.   viii,  108.     EurybladeH     unrlorix^rmanent  invaBion  refuse  to 
mojtt liATe been  :  "  iitliinwuH     till  or  sow  ihelr  ground. 

iin|>racUcAble.  hufTcrin^r 
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joinder,  if  not  convinced,  Theniistokles  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  repeating  to  his  countrymen  the  advice  of  Eurybijides  be- 
sought them  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  more  pressing  need  of  re- 
building their  houses  and  sowing  the  seed  for  the  next  harvest.  * 
As  to  Xerxes  he  took  up  the  strictly  reUgious  ground.  The  inva- 
der was  an  impious  man  who  by  his  pride  liad  wearied  out  the 
patience  of  the  gods  and  provoked  their  utmost  wrath  by  the  pro- 
fanation and  the  burning  of  their  shrines ;  and  his  punislmient 
had  been  inflicted  not  by  the  Athenians  but  by  tlie  gods  and 
heroes.  HaN-ing  given  this  counsel,  he  dispatched  Sikinnos  on  a 
second  embassy :  but  this  time  his  message  was  addressed  to 
Xerxes,  not  to  liis  generals.  It  informed  him  briefly  that  the 
Greeks  had  wished  to  pursue  his  fleet  and  break  up  the  bridge  at 
the  Hellespont,  but  that  Themistokles  had  turned  them  from  their 
purpose  and  insured  to  the  tyrant,  if  lu  wished  to  go  home,  a 
peaceful  and  leisurely  retreat.  The  historian  so  far  anticipates 
the  future  history  of  the  great  Athenian  leader  as  to  ascribe  both 
his  counsel  to  his  countrymen  and  his  message  to  Xerxes  to  a  de- 
liberate design  of  establishing  a  title  to  the  favor  of  the  Persian 
king,  if  the  need  of  so  doing  should  at  any  time  arise.'' 

A  few  davs  later  Mardonios  chose  out  on  the  plains  of  Thcssaly 
the  forces  with  which  he  had  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Here 
with  an  equal  number  of  Persians  and  Medes  and  Thnfligtit 
with  the  Sakian,  Baktrian,  and  Indian  troops,  he  took  of  Xerxes, 
up  his  quarters  for  the  winter,  while  Xerxes  hurried  onwards. 
But  before  they  parted  not  to  meet  again,  a  messenger  from  Sparta 
hod  come  to  bid  the  king  of  the  Medes  stand  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Leonidas  and  make  atonement  for  that  crime.     '  The 

'  Whatever  else  he  may  have  said,  liisrt»'et.  We  are  not,  then,  justified 
it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  even  in  saying  that  the  second  ines- 
urjred  this  duly  upon  them  at  a  time  sage  would  have  the  effect  of  h  ii rry- 
when  the  Persian  army  was  still  in  iuj;  his  fli^^ht.  If  he  gav»?  any  heed 
Attica,  and  when  as  yet  he  had  no  to  his  words  at  all,  he  would  as- 
reason  to  suppos'j  that  tlie  invaders  suredjy  iuterprt'L  tliem  by  coutra- 
liad  any  intention  of  quitting  it.  ries,   for  the  memory  of   hi.s  tirst 

*  So  faros  it  affects  the  character  deadly  wrong  would  be  fixed  in  his 

of  TheniislokU'S,  this  cluirgt;  cannot  mind   witli    a  str<*ngth   wliicli    no 

be  examined  here.    But  human  na-  lapse  of  time  could  weaken.     The 

turo  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  message  in  truth  is  as  superfluous 

and  the  degree  of  faith  which  Xer-  as  the  stratagenia  ol  Histiaios.  The 

xes  would  belikely  toput  in  thisse-  tyrant  had  set  his  face  like;  a  flint 

c)nd  m«*8sage  may  be  measured  by  against  any  further  sojourn  in  Eu- 

llie  caution  of  the  child  wId  has  ro|M?  ;  and  althou^rh  tliis  could  not 

learnt  to  dread   the   fire   by  belli,'  at  the  moment  b<' known  to  Themi 

burnt.    The  stupidest  savage  is  not  stokles,  we  may  safely  as.seri  that 

likely  to  be  trapped  twice   in    th.-  the  ideactf  cutting  otFliis  ntreat  at 

same  snare  by  the  s;inie  man  ;  and  the  IIelleH|)<)nt  could  not  so  much 

for  Xerxes  it  is  «mough  to  say  thni  as  cro.ss  his  mind,  »o   long  as  the 

he   had   already    acted    upon   one  Persian  host   lay  incam|Hxl    u{)on 

message  from   Themistokles,  and  llelleDic  soil, 
that  the  result  had  In-en  the  ruin  of 
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atniieinein  sh:ill  \\c  in:ule  l>v  Mardonios,'  atis\verc<l  Xprxos  witli  a 
laiijrli,  j)oiiitiinx  to  tlie  !i:onoi-al  by  liis  side  ;  and  the  Spartan  takiii<^ 
him  at  his  woixl  went  his  way.  The  talc  might  be  dismissed  as 
theatrical  bravado,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  rather,  as  spring-ing  from 
the  religions  sentiment  which  imparted  to  the  narrative  of  the 
whole  war  a  strictly  epical  character.  Wiiatever  may  have  been 
his  losses  by  sea,  liis  land-forces  remained  as  formidable  as  ever  : 
but  the  lord  of  this  mi<Thtv  host  must  be  told  that  he  is  a  criminal, 
and  tliat  the  price  of  his  crime  must  be  paid.  The  sunmions  of  the 
Spartans  is  followed  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  utter  anisery.  For 
five-and-forty  days,  we  are  told,  the  forces  or  rather  the  hordes 
rejected  by  Mardonios  struggled  onwards  over  their  road  to  the 
Hellespont,  tliousiinds  and  tens  of  tliousands  falling  as  they  went 
from  hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  cold.  A  few  might  live  on  the 
harvests  of  the  lands  througli  which  they  passed  :  but  the  vast 
crowds  for  wliich  these  lands  could  afford  no  sustenance  were  dri- 
ven to  feed  on  grass  or  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  Disease 
came  quickly  in  the  track  of  famine  ;  and  in  Thessaly  as  well  as 
in  Makedonia  Xerxes  was  constrained  to  intrust  the  sick  whom  lie 
left  behind  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  natives.  Humiliation 
followed  on  humiliation.  The  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  which  ho 
had  left  in  tlie  Paionian  Siris,  was  now  not  forthcoming  ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  Hellespont  just  eiglit  months  after  he  liad 
crossed  over  it  to  Sestos,  the  bridge  over  which  he  had  passed  in 
the  plenitude  of  luxury  and  pride  liad  been  shattered  by  storms 
and  rendered  useless.  Boats  conveyed  across  the  strait  the  lord  of 
all  Asia  with  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  guards  and  followers  :  but 
the  sudden  change  from  starvation  to  plenty  was  not  less  deadly 
thnn  the  worst  of  the  evils  against  which  they  had  thus  far  liad  to 
«lrugglc,  and  the  multitude  so  fearfully  thinned  in  Europe  dwindled 
mori!  rapidly  away.  Such,  in  the  belief  of  Herodotos,  was  the 
true  Ktory  of  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  :  but  he  mentions  another 
acconnt  which  asserted  that,  having  reached  p]ion  on  the  Strymon, 
he  left  Hydarnes  in  charge  of  his  anny  and  embarked  with  his 
bixlyguard  r>n  board  a  Plienician  ship.  The  vessel  wjis  soon  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  htf>rm  ;  and  the  king  in  dismay  asked  the  pilot  if 
there  was  any  hope  of  safety.  '  None,'  wjis  the  answer,  *  unless 
we  can  oan^;  the  8hi[)  of  the  crowd  within  it.'  Xerxes  turned  to 
his  Persians,  tolling  them  simply  that  his  life  dependiul  on  them. 
In  an  innUmt  they  had  done  obeisance  and  leaped  into  the  sea  ; 
and  the;  nhip  thus  liglitcnefl  reached  Asia  in  safety.  On  landing, 
Xcrxcft  gave  the  pilot  a  golden  crown  for  stiving  the  king's  life  and 
then  cut  off  his  head  for  losing  the  lives  of  his  men.  This  story 
Ilcrrxljito^  without  hesitation  rejects  on  the  ground  that,  even  if 
the-  pilot  \mu\  H.i  HjHiken,  Xerxes  would  assun^dly  have  pent  his 
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Persians  down  from  the  deck  into  the  body  of  the  ship  and  cast 
out  into  the  sea  a  number  of  Phenician  sailors  equal  to  that  of  the 
Persians.  Xor  ccjuld  he  bring  hiniself  to  beUeve  the  story  of  the 
men  of  Abdera  that  Xerxes  tliere  loosed  his  girdle  for  the  first 
time  since  he  left  Athens,  as  thinking  himself  at  last  in  safety, 
although  he  regards  the  fact  of  his  rewarding  their  hospitality 
with  a  golden  dairijer  and  turban  as  conclusive  proof  that  he  had 
not  embarked  at  Eion.  With  equal  decision  probably  he  rejected, 
for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  had  not  heard,  the  marvellous 
story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Strymon  jis  related  by  ^^^^schylosin  his 
drama  of  the  Persians.  A  frost  unusual  for  the  season  of  the 
year^  had  frozen  tinnly  the  whole  surface  of  a  river  uearly  two 
hundred  yards  in  width  ;  and  on  this  frozen  surface  the  army 
crossed  in  sjifety  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  thawed  the  ice  and  the 
crowds  were  plunged  between  the  shattered  masses  into  the  water. 
Ice  capable  of  bearing  tens  of  thousands  for  even  two  or  three 
liours  must  be  at  le;ist  twelve  or  eightecji  inches  in  uniform  thick- 
ness :  and  the  formation  of  such  ice  in  a  single  night  in  the  latitude 
and  climate  of  the  mouth  of  the  Strpuon  is  an  impossibility.  The 
story  is  sim[)ly  the  growth  of  the  religious  conviction  that  Zeus 
himself  fought  against  Xerxes  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.  It  implies  further  that  the  Persians  were  hurrving 
away  in  frantic  haste  from  an  enemy  almost  at  their  heels  :  but 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  pursuit,  and  for  many  years  later  Eion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and 
was  wrested  from  them  only  after  a  severe  struggle  by  Kimon. 

If  the  account  given  by  ..^chylos  is  obviously  impossible, 
there  are  difficulties  fully  as  great  in  following  the  story  of  Ilero- 
dotos.  If  we  tiike  his  numbers  jis  furnishing  even  a  General  crc- 
relative  proportion,  Xerxes  must  have  led  back  from  fiil!'n!i-^rra! 
.\thens  a  larger  army  than  that  which  he  left  behind  tivc. 
him  with  .Mardonios.  Vet  his  munbers  were  so  far  lessened  that 
great  suspicion  is  thrown  on  the  tale  of  utter  starvation  and  misery 
which  his  people  are  said  to  have  endured  from  the  time  that  he 
entered  Makedonia.  On  his  former  march  from  I  )oriskos  westward 
his  men  were  fed,  we  are  told,  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  three 
years  as  well  Jis  from  the  forced  or  voluntary  contributions  of  the 

';<;ffu(ji',  dupov.  41HI.    If  we  follow  Bays,  had  made  its  escape  from  Sa- 

tlie  clin)ii(>l«)jry  of  HenMlotoH,  this  laiuis;  and  lie  adds, 
coulti  not  have  breii  later  than  No-  •    t.  r  i        <    .        r»         -       a 

veinber  :  ijiit  the  i)i)««tnmv  be  allow-  t     -x-^  ton 

ed  a  wider  licj-nse,  and   seenunjfly 

he  i)lac«'3this  inridiMit  after  the  bat-  Coin])are  also  line  187.  But  the  fact, 

tleof  IMataiai.   The  expression  that  as  he  relaten  it,  would  Ik*   iin()OH<i- 

aliuosl   the   whoU;  army    was  de-  ble,  to  whatever  season  of  the  y«'ar 

Btroyf<l  in  Boiotiaran  scarcely  n*fer  it  may  be  assijfned,  even  in  plact-s 

to  any  other  e\eiit.     Tie"  (left,  he  twenty  drjjrees  farther  north. 
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inhabitants.  Of  these  niajxazines  the  story  of  the  retreat  in  Hero- 
dotos  Siivs  nothing  ;  nor  are  we  told  that  their  contents  were  all 
consumed  on  the  march  into  Greece.  Yet  Xerxes,  as  be  journeyed 
westwards,  un<ini'stionablv  oontemplated  a  speedy  return  to  bis 
own  land,  and  had  his  dreams  of  leading  back  a  long  Ihie  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  slaves  in  addition  to  the  hosts  which  he  was 
dri\  innf  on  to  coiupiest.  His  need  of  food  would  be  increased  by 
tlie  measure  of  his  success  ;  and  his  care  to  preserve  and  to  extend 
these  stores  would  be  stinudated  by  his  hopes  of  immediate  victory. 
On  the  other  liand,  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  liis  attendants 
would  be  the  ease  of  maintaining  them  from  these  unexhausted  or 
replenished  magazines.  Yet,  as  though  submitting  to  an  ordinary 
necessity,  he  leaves  his  army  to  subsist  by  plunder  or  to  die  by 
famine,  in  a  land  where,  as  it  would  seem,  not  a  single  arm  was 
raised  jigainst  him  in  spite  of  all  this  robbery  and  pillage,  and 
where  we  are  told  that  he  left  his  sick  in  the  cities  through  vvbicli 
he  p;u;sed,  not  without  confidence  in  the  kindly  feeling  of  the 
irdiabitants.  Still,  with  this  friendliness  or  at  least  neutrality  of 
the  people,  ])erplexing  though  it  be,  his  passage  is  more  disastrous 
than  that  of  Artabjizos  who,  as  we  shall  see,  fought  his  way  after 
the  battle  of  I'lataiai  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Thrakian 
highlands.  The  story  of  llerodotos  would  give  some  countenance 
to  the  Makedonian  boast,  of  which  probably  he  never  heard,  that 
they  ha<l  slaughtered  and  almost  cut  off  the  whole  anny  in  its 
flight ;  and  unless  we  assume  some  great  hostility  whether  of  Make- 
donians  or  Thrakians,  as  accounting  for  the  scanty  numbers  with 
which  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  reached  the  Ilcllospont,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  had  brought  with  him  into 
Europe  not  many  more  troo])S  than  those  which  he  left  under  the 
command  <»f  Mardonios,  and  that  ho  journeyed  from  Thessaly  only 
with  a  mfxlerate  bodyguard.  We  have,  however,  the  distinct 
aasertion  that  lie  was  attended  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  by  GO, 000 
men  c<)mman<led  by  Artabazos,  whose  conduct  after  the  fight  at 
I'lataiai  won  for  him  a  high  reputation  for  decision  and  adroitness.^ 
I  Jut  jjowever  this  may  have  been,  tlie  r'hange  which  comes  over 
the  hpirit  of  the  narrative  im  soon  fus  Xerxes  is  safely  restored  to 
the  luxuriouH  tyraimy  of  his  own  land  tends  more  than  anything 
ebc  to  call  into  (jU<;stion  tlnr  tah;  of  niisc^ry  and  ruin  which  ])recedes 
it  From  the  moment  that  Artabazos  has  dismissed  his  nuLster 
he  apfKJan*  an  a  man  well  able  to  hold  his  ground  against  all 
efforlA  of  !,'  MJOH  without  calling  on  his  troops  to  un(lergo  any 

iipecial  pri'.  We  hear  no  more  <jf  famine  or  disease,  of  men 

plucking  j(ra»H  and  rootn  and  then  lying  down  to  die.     Instead  of 

'  llerorl    viii.   120. 
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this,  we  find  him  deliberately  resolving  to  remain  in  Makcdonia, 
until  the  return  of  sprinir  should  allow  Mardonios  to  move  his 
army  in  Boiotia.     So  completely  is  he  master  of  his  position  and 
his  movements  that  lie  determines  to  attack  the  Greek  colonies 
which  had  dared  to  revolt  after  the  king  had  passed  them  on  his 
retreat  and  when  they  had  heard  of  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
fleet  from  Salamis.     In  truth,  the  real  source  of  weakness  was 
gone  with  Xerxes  :  and  thus  Artabazos  had  no  hesitation  in  laying 
siesre  to  Olvnthos  and  no  compunction  in  slauijhterinor  its  inhabi- 
tants  when  it  fell  and  in  handing  the  place  over  to  the  Chalkidians 
of  Torone.^      His  next  step  was  not  that  of  alejider  who,  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety  or  for  that  of  his  men,  w;is  anxious  to  fall  back 
upon  the  ^nain  army.     Froin  Olynthos  lie  turned  his  arms  against 
Potidaia.     Diirino:  his  sicije  of  three  months  he  was  encouraged  bv 
the  hope  that  Timoxenos  tlrj  Skionaian  general  might  succeed  in 
bctravini;  the  town,  as  he  had  ifledfjed   himself  to  do.     But  the 
correspondence  which  by  means  of  letters  twined  round  arrows  he 
had  carried  on  with  Timoxenos  was  discovered  ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  an   extraordinary  ebbing  of  the  sea  to  march 
across  the  ground  which  the  waters  had  thus  left  bare  between  his 
camping-place  and  the  walls  of  the  city.     But  before  they  could 
reach  the  other  side  the  sea  came  back  with  a  flow  as  astonishing 
as  its  ebb,  and  all  who  could  not  swim  were  drowned,  while  those 
who  escaped  by  swimming  were  slauglitered  by  the  Botidaians 
who  came  in  boats  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.     Of  the 
extent  of  his  loss  by  this  disiistcr  we  are  not  informed  :  but  as  we 
find  him  after  the  battle  of   Platiiiai  with  40,000  men  still  under 
his  command,'  we  mtnt  suppose  that  these  were  a  portion  of  the 
00,000  who  escorted   Xerxes  to  the   Hellespont,  and  that  20,000 
represent  the  losses  sustiiined  in  the  siege  of  Botidaia  and  perhaps 
in  the  fatal  fight  whi(;h  destroyed  the  army  of  Mardonios.     This 
loss  can  scarcely  be  considered  out  of  proportion  with  the  great- 
ness of  his  efforts  and  of  his  disasters.      But  the  history  of  xVrtii- 
bazos  is,  in  truth,  conclusive   evidence   that,  however  intense  may 
liave  been  the  hatred  of  the  native  tribes  for  their  Asiatic  invaders, 
they  were  unable  to  place  any  serious  hindrance  in  his  path,  and 
that  though  the   Persians  mav  not  have  enjoved  the  luxuries  of 
Sousa,  they  w(;re  not  reduced  to  the  liard  lot  of  an  Arabian  cara- 
van in   lack   of  food  and  water.     Whatever    wretchedness   the 
tyrant  underwent  was  a  wretchedness  of  his  own  causing  ;   aii<l 
probably  not  even  the  ignominy  of  his  retreat  w.ls  .illowcd  to  inter- 
fere with  his  sensual  enjoyments. 

The  alleged  operations  of  the  (ireek  tleet  after  the  battle  of 

*  Herod,  viii.  127.  =  lb.  ix.  60. 
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Salaniis  <scoin  to  sliow  that  the  aim  of  the  (^onimandors  was  not  to 
ili>>i})att'  ilu'ir  stiviiLjlh  by  oxpLHlitions  to  the  Hellespont  (wliicli, 
sieffoof  liowever,  they  refused  to  undertake  solely  on  the  score 
Amlr..^  i-v  ^,f  their  inutility)  but  to  repair  their  hisses  wliether  by 
ff*ii.  the  forced  or  the   voluntary   contributions  of  Hellenic 

cities.  Tliemistokles  was  acting;  as  spokesman  for  the  Greeks 
Cfenerallv,  when  he  told  tiie  Andrians  that  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  them  under  tlie  orui<lance  of  two  very  mighty  deities,^  Faith  and 
Necessity,  and  therefore  pay  they  must.  The  rejoinder  of  the 
Andrians  that  they  likewise  had  two  deities,  Poverty  and  Help 
lessness,  which  would  never  leave  their  island  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  anything,  was  followed  by  a  blockade. 
TIic  result  veritied  tlie  prediction  of  the  Andrians  that  the  power 
of  Athens  could  never  exceed  their  own  impotence  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  ravaged  the  lands  of 
Karystos  at  tlie  southern  extremity  of  Euboia  and  then  sailed 
back  to  Salamis.  This  fact,  if  it  took  place,  sufficiently  refutes  the 
story  that  Tliemistokles  liad  already  extorted  large  sums  from  the 
Karystians  and  I'arians  under  the  j)ledge,  it  must  be  avSsumed, 
that  he  would  hold  them  scathless  in  person  and  property  ;  but 
vre  are  told  further  that  while  the  siege  of  Andros  was  still  being 
carried  on,  Tliemistokles  by  threatening  the  other  ishmds  with 
summary  mejisures  in  case  of  refusal  collected  large  sums  of 
money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  leaders  and  retained 
them  for  himself."  The  charge  is  incredible.  Tliemistokles  and 
the  Jigent.s  of  his  extortions  might  keep  the  secret :  but  there 
was  nothing  to  stop  the  mouths  of  liis  victims,  and  Athens  was  not 
fv)  popular  with  the  (confederates  as  to  make  them  deaf  to  charges 
which  accused  Themi.stokles  of  crippling  the  resources  of  the 
allies  for  his  own  personal  advantage. 

The  work  of  a  memorable  year  was  now  ended.  It  only  remained 
to  dedicate  to  the  gods  the  thank-offerings  due  to  them  for  their 
nuirfbation  guardianship  and  active  aid,  and  to  distribute  the 
jJJJJJf^j.  rewards  and  honors  which  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
Greeks,  federates  might  deserve.  Their  first  act  was  to  con- 
secrate three  I'henician  ships,  one  to  the  honor  of  Aias  at  Salamis, 
niiotfier  at  Sounion,  and  the  third,  which  llerodotos^  himself  had 
bccn,  Hi  the  isthHius.     At  the  isthmus  the  (piestion  of  personal 

'  P.'tlwi  wliirli  Ih  fly  molojT', ■ally  l)cHi«;^ed  it  with  the  deliberate  de- 

th<-  )                      /.  JHlu-mthe  [kiwit  hIjiii  of  dcmtroyinjj  the  city  ultoj^i!- 

wh.t  ,,  ,Mw.,,|.  .-^  <,b<HliHnre  or  trimr.  iImt.      The     further     charge     of 

Th(;  rnfuiial  of  the  AndrianHtoron-  MediHiii,    Herod     viii.   112,   would 

trilMitc  U)  lliM  i!X\H;tiM}»  of  the  war  i)rol>ably  have-    been  condoned,  if 

wa*    TfifAffh-i] ,  u»'  iir«  tf)Id.  hh  W)  tin*  iiiont-y  had  been  jjuid. 

•  ill*-  wel  '■'  Herf)d.  viii.  112. 

j'hMlerates  *  viii.  121. 
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merit  in  the  war  was  decided,  it  is  said,  by  the  written  votes  of 
the  generals,  each  of  whom  claimed  the  first  place  for  himself, 
while  most  of  thorn  (Plutarch  says,  all)  a^sij^ned  tlu  second  to 
Themistokles.  But  the  incredibly  silly  vanity  which  thus  deprived 
the  Athenian  general  of  his  -formal  pre-eminence  in  no  way 
lessened  his  glory  or  interfered  with  the  honors  paid  to  him.  If 
an  olive-crown  was  given  to  ?]urybiades  as  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  same  prize  was  bestowed  on  Themistokles  expressly  for 
his  unparalleled  wisdom  and  dexterity.  The  most  beautiful  cha- 
riot in  Sparta,  the  gift  of  the  citizens,  conveyed  him  from  that 
city,  three  hundred  chosen  Spartiatai  being  his  escort  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  Tegea.  Xo  other  man,  it  is  said,  ever  received 
such  honors  from  the  Spartans.  So  ended  the  triumph  of  the 
confederates  for  that  victory  in  which  the  names  of  Aigina  and 
Athens  were  a.ssociated  in  pre-eminent  lustre. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    BATTLES    OF    PLATAIAI    AND    MYKALE. 

The  winter  which  followed  the  defeat  at  Salamis  was  spent  by  the 
Persian  fleet  at  the  Aiolic  Kymo  en  tlie  Elaiatic  gulf,  al)out  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  ill-fated  city  of  Phokaia.  Early  Movomcnta 
in  the  spring  it  moved  forwards  as  far  as  Samos  under  and'persian 
the  command  of  Mardontcs  and  Artayntes.  There  fleets. 
wjLs  no  intention  of  r<?newing  the  struggle  in  the  waters  of  Western 
Hellas.  Their  whole  attention  w;ts  fixed  on  the  repression  of 
revolt  in  Asiatic  Ionia,  if  the  people  who  had,  as  it  was  said,  shown 
so  much  zeal  in  behalf  of  tin;  king  at  Salamis  should  be  disposed 
to  renew  the  trouble  which  they  ha(l  given  in  the  days  of  Arista- 
gonis.  Of  any  attack  from  the  fleet  of  the  Western  Greeks  thev 
liad  no  fear.  Any  such  dancjer  had  in  their  belief  passed  awav 
when  their  enemies  gave  up  the  idea  of  [)ursuint;  them  f^m 
Salamis;  and  they  believed  furtbcr  that  by  land  Mardonios  would 
succeed  in  taking  ample  vengeance  for  the  mishaps(>f  the  Persian 
navy.*  The  Greek  fleet  at  tlie  same  time  Jissembled 
at  Aigina,  110  ships  in  all, — the  Athenians  under  ■*'^  "-c- 
Xanthipj)os,  and  the  Peloponnesians  tinder  Leotvchides.  They 
had  scarcely  Uiken  up  their  station  off  the  island,  when  an  embassy 

'  Herod,  viii.  130. 
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CAinc  from  ('iru>s  praviuL::  tlioiu  ti)  luiston  at  once  lo  the  help  of 
the  lonians.  The  oonfrderates  in  coinphance  with  their  request 
sailed  juj  far  sis  Delos,  l>eyond  which  tliey  resolutely  refused  to  ad- 
vance. The  watei's  which  stretciiedaway  to  the  east  were  in  their 
eves,  we  arc  told,  swanniii<]j  with  Persian  or  Phenician  cruisers  ; 
and  Sanios  appeared  to  tlieni  as  distant  as  the  pillars  of  Ilerakles 
and  the  jjates  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Uespectino-  this  singular 
stiitenient  soniethini;  has  been  said  already  'A  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  here  than  that  when,  a  few  months  earlier,  these  hostile 
ships  were  in  the  waters  to  the  west  of  Delos,  no  such  fears  were 
expres,«ied,  if  the  story  be  true  that  Themistokles  proposed  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  retreating  Persians  as  far  as  the  Hellespont 
and  that  the  proposal  was  rejected  only  as  being  impolitic.  It  is 
iinp«»ssible  that  the  history  of  fifteen  years  should  obliterate  the 
associations  and  traditions  of  ages,  or  that  a  state  of  feeling  should 
have  sprunix  up  six  months  after  the  fight  of  Salamis  which  was 
not  in  existence  when  Xerxes  sent  away  his  fleet  to  guard  the 
I  ridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

Tlie  occupation  of  Mardoiiios  in  his  Thessalian  winter-quarters 
consisted  cliiefiy  of  attempts  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Greek 
Offer*  of  al-  states  towards  himself  and  his  master.  The  informa- 
naiiccmade  tion  which  lie  received  probably  encouraged  him  to 
nlo«  to  the  make  the  greater  venture  which  betrayed  a  significant 
Athenians,  cliange  in  Persian  policy.  Mardonios  had  learnt  that 
tlie  aid  of  Thessalians  and  Boiotians  was  as  nothing  in  compari- 
son of  the  advantage  which  he  would  gain  by  an  alliance  with 
Athens  :  nor  could  he  have  failed  to  ascertain  that,  if  the  decision 
had  rested  with  the  Athenians,  the  decisive  struggle  between  the 
two  fleets  would  have  been  at  Artcmision,  not  at  Salamis.  It  was 
Athens  therefore  which  stood  in  the  way  ;  and  until  this  hindrance 
nhould  be  rcmov(,'d,  tribute,  the  true  end  of  Persian  conquest, 
would  never  flow  from  Western  Hellas  into  the  treasuries  of 
SouML  It  was  worth  wliile  then  lo  sacriflce  much  to  turn  a  people 
my  rett<dnte  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend  ;  and  if  the  pro[)Osal  as- 
criU'd  to  MardonioH  was  really  made,  the  sacriflce  which  he  pro- 
feMed  hiins4;)f  really  to  make  must  liave  cost  his  master,  if  not 
himwif,  no  slight  struggle.  Nor  was  it  a  scanty  recognition  of 
.Vthenian  greatness  when  the  Makedonian  chief  Ahixandros  came 
to  tell  them  that  the  great  king  was  willing  not  merely  to  forgive 
all  lln'ir  sins  against  him  if  they  wf)uld  become  not  his  servants 
but  his  friends,  but  to  bestow  upon  them  in  addition  to  tlu'ir  own 
land  any  territory  which  they  might  choose  for  independent  oc- 
eapation  and,  further,  to  rebuild  all  the  temples  which  his  fob 
lowers  }i:u\  burnt 

'  See  nolo  1,  p.  15.'$. 
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The  tidings  of  this  chanore  in  Persian  policy  had  reached  Sparta 
and  awakened  there  the  livehest  ahinn.  Tlie  counter-proposiil 
which  thev  made  tliroLirfh  anibassiidors  hurriedly  sent  «„,,„.„„  ^,# 
was  that  they  would  maintain  the  households  of  the  thcSparLaiw 
Athenians  as  loni,'  as  the  war  should  last,  if  only  they  ^^*  ^  ^^''' 
would  hold  out  stoutly  against  Mardonios.  The  allei^ed  reply  of 
the  Athenians  to  both  their  suitors  is  marked  by  that  real  dignity 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  thoroughly  disinterested 
motives.  Whether  it  lisis  been  handed  down  as  it  was  uttered,  or 
not,  we  can  well  understand  the  glow  of  pride  with  which  the 
Athenians  of  a  later  day  recalled  these  utterances  of  exalted 
patrioti.sm.  To  Alexandros  they  said,  '  We  know  that  the  army 
of  the  Medcs  is  much  larger  than  ours,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
cast  this  in  our  teeth  :  but  in  the  strugtrle  for  freedom  we  will 
beat  them  off  with  all  our  might.  And  now  tell  Mardonios  what 
we  say,  "  As  long  as  the  sun  shall  keep  the  same  path  in  the 
heaven,  we  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes  :  but  we  will  face 
him,  trusting  in  the  help  of  gods  and  heroes,  whom  he  has  in- 
sulted by  burning  their  homes  and  shrines."  '  Then  turning  to 
the  Spartans  they  said,  'It  was  perhaps  natural  that  you  should 
dread  our  making  peace  with  the  barbarian  ;  but  you  know  little 
of  the  mind  of  the  Athenians,  for  not  all  the  gold  throughout  all 
the  world  could  tempt  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  Medes  and  help 
to  inslavc  Ilellas.  Even  if  we  were  willing  to  do  so,  there  are 
many  things  to  hinder  us,  ami  chiefly  the  shrines  and  dwellings 
of  the  gods  which  they  liave  burnt  and  thrown  down.  Yet  more, 
the  whole  Hellenic  race  is  of  the  siime  blood  and  speech  with  us; 
we  share  in  common  the  temples  of  our  gods;  we  have  the  same 
sjicrifices  and  the  same  way  of  life ;  and  tliesc  the  Athenians  can 
never  betray.  Be  Jtssured  now,  if  you  knew  it  not  before, that  .so 
long  iis  but  one  Athenian  shall  remain,  we  will  never  make  any 
covenant  with  Xerxes.  For  your  goodwill  to  us  we  tliank  you  : 
but  we  will  strugL^Ie  on  as  well  as  we  can  without  ixiving  you 
trouble.  All  that  we  pray  you  to  d(j  is  to  send  out  your  army 
with  all  speed,  for  Jissuredly  the  barbarian  will  soon  be  in  our 
land,  when  he  learns  that  we  will  not  do  ;is  he  would  have  us; 
an<l  we  ought  to  meet  him  in  IJoiotia  before  he  can  advance  :is 
far  as  Attica.' 

IJeautiful,   however,  thougii   these  words  may   be,  yet  either 
they    were    put    together  at  a   later  day,  or  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative    lias    been    falsified.     At   the    time    of    tlie   Kc-occupa- 
embassy  to  Athens  the  Isthmian  wall   remained    un-  V?i"  '^'  k 

, .    .   ,      t  '111  I  -v-  I  1  .       Athnirt  by 

nmsfied,    as    it    had    l)ecn    when     Xerxes    began    his   Mardonios, 
homeward  journey  :   but  tiie  j)ledges  which  they  had  received  of 
Athenian  steadfastness  encouraged  them   U)  the   most  strenuous 
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efforts  for  its  iminodiato  completion.  AVitli  its  completion  came 
Ivaek  seemin<rlv  the  old  indifference ;  and  tlie  Persians  were  again 
in  Attica  l>cfi>ro  a  single  Spartan  troop  liad  advanced  beyond  the 
isthmus.  >'av  more,  no  sooner  had  the  ^vall  hccn  finished,  than 
Kleombrotos  led  the  Spartan  army  hurriedly  back  to  Sparta^ 
because  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  taken  place.  On  his  death, 
\\hich  happened  almost  immediately  after,  his  son  Tausanias  was 
appointed  general,  and  guardian  of  his  cousin  Pleistarchos  the 
vounjx  son  of  Leonidas.  Taken  altogether,  things  looked  better  for 
Mardonios  than  ever  they  had  looked  for  Xerxes.  lie  was  at  the 
hejid  of  a  more  compact  and  manageable  army  ;  and  his  Hellenic 
allies  seemed  to  be  stirred  by  redoubled  zeal  in  his  cause.^  But 
Mardonios,  as  llerodotos  believed,  was  feverishly  anxious  to  re- 
possess himself  of  Athens,  partly  because  he  was  suffering  from 
divinely  intlicted  frenzy,  and  jjartly  because  lie  wished  to  send  the 
ti«iings  of  his  own  glorification  to  Sousa.  His  caution  in  avoiding 
acts  of  violence  on  retaking  the  city  sufficiently  disproves  these 
inferences.  Mardonios  was  as  steadily  intent  on  winning  over  the 
Athenians  as  Xerxes  had  been  0:1  punishing  them.  There  was  yet 
the  chance  that  their  stubborn  will  might  give  way  when  they  saw 
their  s<^)il  again  trodden  by  invading  armies,  while  the  care  of  the 
general  in  protecting  their  city  might  justify  them  in  trusting  to 
anv  covenant  which  they  might  make  with  him.  To  carry  out  this 
plan  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Once  more  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  families  and  household  goods  to  Salamis;  and  ten 
months  after  the  capture  of  the  Akropolis  by  Xerxes  Mardonios 
entered  a  silent  and  desolate  city.  Still  hoping  that  liis  scheme 
might  succee<l,  he  dispatched  a  Ilellespontian  named  Mourychides 
to  Salamis  with  the  same  terms  which  he  had  already  offered 
through  Alexandros.  The  terms  were  rejected  :  but  the  Athenian 
people  at  once  informe*!  the  l*elo])onnesians  that,  unless  they 
received  immediate  aid,  they  nnist  devise  some  means  of  escape 
from  their  present  troubles.  That  these  words  indicate  submission 
to  Persia,  is  patent  from  the  speech  which  at  this  point  the  histo- 
rian pnt.s  into  iIk;  month  of  the  Athenian,  IMataian,  and  Megarian 
ambasHadorH  at  Sj)arta.  Here  we  have  a  recapitulation  of  the 
trfT;  *'■  n-d  by  Mardonios:  but  this  is  no  longer  followed  by 
•  h-  .  -ioiied  ilcclaration  that  the  sun  should  fall  from  heaven 
nooncr  than  Athens  would  submit  to  the  enemy  and  that,  if  but 
oiM!  A*'  '  1  Hur^'ived,  that  Athenian  would  lather  die  than 
iiiJike  .  1' lion   with    the   tyrant.      Instead  of   this,   we    have 

•  ^n^^,  f.  f../>f  aft  tliis  hIiowm  how  impossibility  for  a  Spartan  leader. 

Jl'                           to  l>f  plnwd  on  tlio  II<'ro<l.  ix,  10. 

woiM-  «  111-   1.  |.iii  into  tin?  nioiiili  f)f  '  II»'r<Ml.  ix.  1. 
l/c*>iiMlKii,  rMpntwiii    r«'tr»'ut  em  u^n 
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the  tranquil  declaration  that  lliey  heartily  desire  the  welfare  of 
Hellas,  and  that  they  will  make  no  paction  with  the  enemy,  if 
they  can  avoid  the  so  doin*^.  Tiie  speech  is  a  wretched  hatlios 
after  the  lofty  protestations  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  Make- 
donian  chieftain,  and  the  two  traditions  exclude  each  other. 

The  reproaches  of  the  Athenians,  so  the  story  runs,  fell  for  the 
present  on  deaf  ears.     The  Lakedaimonians  were  keeping  the  feast 
of  the   Ilyakinthian    Apollon  ;    and   exactness    of    re-  M^rchofthc 
liixious  ceremonial   was   to   them   of    greater   moment  Spartans 
than   resistance  to  the   barbarian.      They   could    also  panias  from 
comfort  themselves  with   the   thought   that   the   Istli-  SP'""^-'- 
mian  wall  had  all  but  received  its  coping  stones  and  battlements. 
They  could  afford  therefore  to  put  off  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
by  specious  excuses  from  day  to  day ;  and  they  succeeded  in  so 
putting  them  off  for  ten  days  until  C'hileos  of  Tegea,  hearing  from 
the  cphors  the  substance  of  the  Athenian  demands,  assured  them 
that  their  wall  would   be  of  very  little  use,  if  by  virtue  of  any 
covenant   made  with   Mardonios  the  xVthenian  fleet  should  co- 
operate with  the  Persian   land-army.     As  if  this  very  obvious 
remark  came  witli  the  merit  of  absolute  novelty,  the  ephors,  we 
are  told,  took  the  words  of  Chileos  seriously  to  heart,  and  on  tliat 
very  night  dispatclied  from  Sparta  five  thousand  hoplites  under 
Pausanias,  son  of  Kleombrotos,  each  hoplite  being  attended  by 
seven  heh)ts — in  other  words,  a  force  amounting  to  40,000  men. 
Early  the  following  morning  the  ambassadors  of  the  extra-l'elo- 
ponnesian    cities    informed  the  ephors  in  few  words  that  they 
were  free  to  remain  at  home  and  keep  festival  to  their  liearts' 
content,  but  that  the    Athenians  would   at  once   njake  with  the 
I'ersians  the  best  tenns  which  could  now  be  obUiiiied.     '  They  are 
gone,'  replied  the  ephors,  *  an<l  are  already  in  the  Oresteion   on 
their  march   to  meet  the  strangers.'     '  Who  are  gone,  and  who 
arc  tlie  strangers  ? '  asked  the  Athenians  in  reply  to  these  mysteri- 
ons  tidings.      *()ur  Spartans  have  gone  with  their  helots,'  thev  an- 
swered, 'forty  thousand  men  iiiall,  and  the  stranffers  are  the  Per- 
sians.'    In  utter  amazement  the  ambassadors  liastened  away,  accom- 
j)anied  ]»y  5,000  picke<l  hoplites  from  the  Lake<laimonian  Perioik<>i. 
The  explanation  of  all  this  mystery   is  found  in   the  simple 
^statement  that  the  Argives  were  under  a  promise  to  Mardonios  to 
prevent   by  force,   if  force  should  be  necessary,  tlie   Paction  of 
'departure  of  any  Spartnn  anny  from  the  Peloponnesos;   J^i't hMS-- '^^ 
If  any   part   of  the  narrative  deserve  credit,  it  would   douiot*. 
be  tin'  uuaflorned  and  >imple  story  of  the  conduct  of  Mardonios  on 
the  si'cond  inv;ision  of   Attica.      Feeling  that  with  the  submission 

•  H.m.mI   ix    1'.' 
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or  the  indopemiciit  alliance  of  Athens  liis  task  would  be  practi- 
cally done,  he  saw  luitlier  that  the  Athenians  would  be  best  won 
over  if  the  pressure  put  upon  them  should  stop  short  of  the  devas- 
tation of  their  country  and  the  burnin*!;  of  their  houses.  But  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  preventinjr  pillaixe  and  plunder,  if  Attica 
should  be  made  a  battle-tield.  Hence  it  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him  tliat  no  Peloponnesiau  force  should  be  allowed  to 
advance  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  pledge  given  by  the  Argives 
seemed  to  assure  him  that  from  this  (piailer  there  was  no  danger 
to  bo  feared.  That  the  atrrcemcnt  between  the  Arorives  and  Mar- 
donios  sliould  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  is 
not  very  surprising.  Argos  had  from  the  first  stood  aloof  in  the 
contest;  and  lier  sympathies  were  known  to  be  rather  with  the 
Persians  than  with  their  opponents.  But  the  knowledge  of  this 
secret  covenant  between  the  Argives  and  the  Persian  general 
imposed  on  the  ephors  the  need  of  absolute  secrecy  on  tlieir  side  in 
any  military  plans  which  they  might  desire  to  carry  out,  and  made 
it  Rcareelv  less  necessitry  to  keep  these  plans  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Athenians  than  to  prevent  their  being  discovered  by  the 
Argives.  If  the  latter  were  under  any  such  pledge,  nothing  but 
secrecy  could  enable  the  Spartans  to  leave  the  Peloponnesos  with- 
out fighting  their  way  through  Argive  territory  ;  and  wlien  owing 
to  this  secrecy  their  plan  succeeded  and  the  Argives  sent  word  to 
Athens  to  say  that  they  had  failed  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
*^"  '  -,  Mardonios  felt  that  his  own  scheme  had  likewise  become 
<  _  -.  At  once  the  whole  land  was  abandoned  to  liis  soldiers. 
Athens  was  Ret  on  fire ;  and  any  walls  and  buildings  wliicli  liad 
C5u-aped  tlie  ravages  of  tlie  first  invasion  were  dismantled  and 
thrown  down.  lie  couhl  not  afford  to  stay  and  fight  in  a  country 
which  was  ill-suited  for  cavalry  ;ind  frouj  which  in  case  of  defeat 
1  ^l  liavc  to  lead  his  army   through   narrow  and  dangerous 

i  Tho  order  for  retreat  was  therefore  given  ;  and  Mardo- 

nioft  in  a  little  while  found  himself  once  again  on  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

1^'  '  al    nif'thod   of   IIero«Iotos   is   again    disclosed    as    he 

appr  thf  great  battle  in  which,  according  to  the  ])romise  ot 

Tbefrajitor  ^*^"^^*'»  Mardonios  was  to  give  to  the  S})artans  satis- 
▲tuiirimH.  faction  for  tin;  death  of  L(!onidas,  The  pride  and 
"'■  arrogance  of  the  P(;rsian  leader  are  strengthened, 
wliile  the  hopcH  of  his  followers  arc  rej)re8ented  .as  dying  away. 
T"  '  •  tale  wliich  tells  how  a  blindness  scMit  by  the  gods  was  on 
,  while  others  fnn'>-.i\v  ibi-  min  rvm  be  given  only  in  the 
wordn  of  the  liistorian. 

'  ^*  '"    »)io  liarbarians  w<M*:  working  on   their  fortified   camp, 
Alt  i„  Jie  son  «»f  Phrynon,  a  Tlieban,  called   Mardonios,  with 

fifty  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians,  to  a  great  banquet 
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whicli  lie  had  made  ready  in  Thebes.     The  rest  of  this  story    I 
heard  from  Thersandros,  a  great  man  among  the  Orchomenians, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  been  invited  to  this  feast  with  fifty  men 
of  the  Thebans  and  tliat  they  lay  down   to  meat,  not  separately, 
but  one  Persian  and  one  Theban  together  on  eaeh  couch.     When 
the  feast  was  ended,  as  they  were  drinking  wine,  the  Persian  who 
lay  on  the  couch  with  liim  asked  him  in  the  Greek  language  who  he 
was :  and  when  he  answered  that  he  was  a  man  of  Orehomenos, 
the  Persian  said,  *'  Thou  hast  sat  at  the  same  table  and  shared  the 
same  cup  with  me,  and  I  wish  to  leave  thee  a  memorial  of  my 
foresight,  that  thou  mayest   be  able  by   wise  counsel  to  provide 
also  for  thyself.     Thou  seest  the  Persians  who  are  with  us  at  tliis 
banquet,  and  the  army  which  we  have  left  encamped  on  the  river's 
bank.     Yet  a  little  while,  and  of  all  these  but  a  very  few  shall 
remain  alive."     As  the  Persian  said  this,  he  wept  bitterly  ;  and 
Thersandros,  marvelling  at  him,  answered,  "  Is  it  not  right  that 
Mardonios  should  hear  this  and  the  Persians  who  are  of  weight 
with  him  T'     But  the  other  replied,  "  O  friend,  that  which  Heaven 
is  bringing  to  pass  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  turn  aside,  for  no 
one  will  believe  though  one  spake  ever  so  truly.     All  this  many  of 
us  Persians  know   well,  but  yet  we  follow,   bound  by   a  strong 
necessity  :  and  of  all  the  pains  which  men  may  suffer  the  most 
hateful  and  wretched  is  this,  to  see  the  evils  that  are  coming  and 
yet  be  unable  to  overcome  them."     This  story  I  heard  from  Ther- 
sandros himself,  who  also  added  that  he  had  told  the  tale  to 
many  others  before  the  battle  was  fought  in  Plataiai.' 

The  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Per>iaii  at  the  banquet 
of  Attaginos  seems  to  be  not  less  distinctively  Greek  than  those 
which  arc  uttered  by  the  seven  conspirators  aj^ainst  „.  »  .  , 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magians.*  llie  expression  of  value  of  the 
any  foreboding  however  slight,  of  any  remark  on  the  ^^"^^' 
hncertainty  of  life  as  vjiguc  and  general  as  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  Xerxes  when  he  surveyed  his  tleet  in  its  glory,'  would  un- 
consciously shape  itself  in  the  mind  of  Thersandros  into  that  moral 
or  rehgious  form  which  imparts  to  the  tale  its  perpetual  freshness, 
liut  if  we  may  not,  on  such  testimony,  assume  that  this  antici- 
pation of  utter  niin  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Persian  lead- 
ers (and  that  it  oppressed  tin;  J'ersians  generally  we  have  n«>  evi- 
dence whatever),  the  anecdote  from  every  other  \nnut  of  view  be- 
comes superlluous.  In  the  ethical  conception  of  the  history  Mar- 
donios was  already  doomed  from  the  hour  when  Artabanos  warned 
him  that  from  his  westward  journey  there  would  for  him  be  no 
return  ;''    and    the    parting    words   of    Xerxes    consecmted    him 

*  S«t>  p.  124.  '  Si:    p.  1G5.  •  ilcrod.  vii.  lU. 
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afresh  as  the  vicliin  destined  to  expiate  the  slaughter  of  Leonidas. 
Nor  can  it  he  said  that  the  remark  of  the  Persian  has  force  or 
meanin<v,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  the  conduct  or  duty  of  Mar- 
donios.  To  listen  to  vague  presentiments  of  coming  evil  and  in 
obedience  to  such  presentiments  to  break  up  an  army  of  over- 
whelmintj  strength  atid  fully  su})plied  with  the  materials  of  war 
wouM  in  a  general  be  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  the  Persian 
who  addressed  Thersandros  had  any  reasons  or  arguments  to  ad- 
dress to  liis  chief,  Mardonios  would  assuredly  be  bound  to  hear 
and  weit^li  them  ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  story  that 
he  had  none,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Mardonios  to  disregard 
presiiijcs  and  fears  which  to  liim  must  appear  to  have  no  other 
source  than  a  diseased  and  unmanly  mind. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Persian  at  the  feast  of  Attaginos  is  the 
prelude  to  the  great  fight  which  broke  the  power  of  tlie  barbarian 
Advance  of  ^0'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  battle  of  Salamis  liad  crushed  his  hopes 
the  coiifcde-  by  sca.  But  the  narratives  of  the  two  battles  stand 
Efoiia!"*  by  no  nieans  on  tlie  same  level  in  point  of  trustworthi- 
479  B.C.  J^^,^  Of  |]j(3  engagement  at  Salamis  we  know  practi- 
cally nothing  but  its  issue.  The  story  of  Plataiai,  though  not  less 
graphic  and  vivid  in  details,  not  a  few  of  which  are  suspicious  or 
qjcn  incredible,  brings  before  us  a  series  of  movements  which  ex- 
plain themselves  and  which  seem  to  be  reported  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  From  tlic  Corintliian  isthmus  the  Spartans  with  tlieir 
Peloponneswn  allies  advanced  to  Eleusis  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  who  liad  crossed  over  from  Sala- 
mi.«s  and  thence,  cheered  by  favorable  omens,  resumed  their 
march  untd  from  tlie  slopes  of  Kithairon  they  looked  down  on 
the  Persian  camp  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Asopos. 

Here,  tlien,  on  the  plain  beneath  the  mighty  mass  of  Kithairon, 
Mardonios  with  his  host,  it  is  said,  of  000,000  men,  awaited  with 
Aturkr.f  impatience  the  attack  which  he  trusted  that  the 
n  Cireeks,  numbering  in   all    1 10,000,  would   begin.     If 

Ii.i;n..i  Persian  boastfulness  exaggerated  his  own  numbers, 
Mai-utio*.  those  of  his  enemies  were  swollen  not  so  much  from 
carelessness  of  falschoofl  ;is  from  the  desire  that  all  the  states 
wliich  had  not  Mcdized  should  be  represented  as  taking  part  in  the 
final  Ktrugjih.'  with  the  servants  of  the  Asiatic  despot.  But  what- 
ever tlicir  numbi.TH  may  have  been  when  Mardonios  threw  the  die 
for  battle,  they  were  less  formidable  when  they  first  incamped  on 
the  lower  slop<;H  of  Kithairon.  Still  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  dis- 
!  I  from  tlwir  vantage-ground:  and  on  this  (;rrand  tin; 

V* i. .  ..ill  cavalry   won  dispatched   und(;r  Mjtsistios,  a  leader 

noted  for  his  bravery.  Hiding  on  a  gold(!n-bitt<;d  Nisaian  steed 
iji;H{niti<'i*iiily  caparisoned,  Masistios  1<(|  lii>  horsemen  on  ;  and  the 
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nature  of  the  ground  made  their  attack  specmlly  felt  by  the  Me- 
garians,  who  sent  a  message  to  Pausanhis  to  say  that,  unless  they 
could  be  speedily  supported,  they  must  give  way.  The  rigidity  of 
Spartan  discipline  wouKl  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Pausani;ts  issued 
an  order  an«l  that  this  order  was  obeyed  ;  but  instead  of  this  we 
have  the  mere  intreaty  for  the  help  of  volunteers.  All,  it  is  s;iid, 
including,  it  would  seem,  the  Spartans, ^  held  back,  although  the 
Persian  horsemen  rode  up  and  reviled  them  as  women  ;  and  three 
hundred  picked  Athenians  could  alone  be  found  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  t<isk.  Aided  by  some  bowmen,  they  moved  to  the  Me- 
garian  ground,  where  presently  the  horse  of  Masistios  struck  by  an 
arrow  in  its  side  reared  and  threw  its  rider.  Throwing  themselves 
U[)on  him,  the  Athenians  seized  his  horse  :  but  his  golden  breast- 
plate protected  him  from  his  enemies  until  a  spear  was  thrust  into 
his  eye.  So  died  Masistios,  unseen  by  his  men  who  at  the  time 
were  falling  back  to  make  ready  for  another  charge.  When  on 
halting  they  learnt  their  loss,  with  a  fierce  cry  they  rushed  back  to 
recover  his  body,  of  which  for  a  little  while  they  gained  possession  ; 
but  the  three  hundred  xVthenians  were  now  supported  by  the  main 
body  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  Persian  cavalry  was  definitely 
beaten  back.  All  Boiotia,  it  is  said,  resounded  with  the  Persian 
wail  which  went  up  for  the  loss  of  Masistios,  while  the  body  of  the 
fallen  general,  stretched  on  a  chariot,  was  carried  along  the  ranks 
of  the  Greeks  who  crowded  to  see  his  grand  and  beautiful  form. 

To  these  the  death  of  Masistios  and  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry 
brought  great  cncounigement ;  and  they  resolved  to  move  from 
Ervthrai  nearer  to   Plataiai,  as   a  position   far  better   ^., 
both  for  mcamping  and  for  watering.      Iheir  road  led   the  Greek 
them  by  Ilysiai  to  ground  stretching  from  the  foun-   P"»'^'""- 
tain    of  Gargaphia  to  tlie  shrine  of  the  hero  Androkrates,''  and 
broken  by  low  hills  rising  from  the  plain. 

Although  the  two  armies  were  brought  thus  near  to  each 
other,  the  final  conflict  was  delayed  by  the  omens  which  were 
interpreted  bf  the  soothsayers  on  either  side  as  un-   „, 

*  The  counsel 

favorable  to  the  aggressor.  Hut  if  a  [)itched  l>attle  ofTimagu- 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  Timagenidas  the  Theban  '"'^**- 
warned  Mardonios  against  wasting  more  time  in  addition  lo  the 
eight  days  which  had  already  passed  away.  There  were  other 
things  which  might  safely  be  undertaken.  Every  day  the  Greeks 
were  receiving  fresh  convoys  througli  the  passes  of  Kithairon  ;  and 
it  was  easy  by  occupying  these  passes  to  enrich  the  Persians  and 

'  See  nolo  1,  p.  214.     We  have  '  Tiiucydidcs,  iii.   24,    si>eak8  of 

here  another   incident,  which,   if  this  shrin**  as  bein^  within  a  dis- 

truo,  contradicts  tlir  8upiK»sed   in-  timer  of  six  or  h»!V«m  fnrlon^^H  from 

lloxiblo  practice  of  the  Sjwirtaua.  Pluiaiai  on  the  roud  to  TlicbcB. 
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starve  their  enemies.  His  advice  w.is  promptly  acted  upon. 
Niirht  had  no  sooner  set  in  than  the  Persian  cavalry  were  dis- 
patehed  t«>  the  pass  of  the  Oak  Heads  ;  and  there  500  beasts 
laden  with  corn  were  cut  oil  w  ilh  the  men  who  had  brought  them 
from  the  l^eloponnesos. 

Two  davs  more  passed  bv,  each  addino;  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  morniui^  of  the  eleventh  Mardonios,  wearied  out 
Thcinfatu.v  ^*^^^^  ^^^^  <^l^'k*y>  consulted  Artabazos,  who  adviseil 
tionofMar-  liim,  it  is  said,  to  fall  back  on  Thebes  and  there  to 
douios.  trust  rather  to  money  than  to  men.     In  open  battle, 

he  iirijed,  they  were  no  match  for  their  enemies  ;  but  not  a  Greek 
M'as  to  be  found  who  would  not  sell  his  freedom  for  money,  and 
Persian  t^old  freely  scattered  among  the  chief  men  -of  all  the  non- 
Medizinj;  cities  would  soon  make  them  hearty  in  the  Persian 
cause.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Artabazos  may  have  had  other 
reasons  for  diflferinfr  with  Mardonios  ;  but  the  latter  was  certainly 
justitied  in  depending  on  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen  and  in 
deploring  the  inaction  which  was  daily  increasing  the  number 
and  strength  of  his  enemies. 

From  this  point  the  narrative  which  Herodotos  followed 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pictures  as  vivid  as,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
The  confer-  they  are  untrustworthy.  The  council  was  ended,  and 
eiKfof  the  ^^Ij^j  j,ijrht  caiuc  ou,  and  the  guards  stood  at  their  posts. 
Alcxandrtw  N\  jjen  all  was  quiet  through  the  camp  and  the  men 
Aibenian  ^^'*-''**-  i"  ^  deep  sleep,  the  Makcdonian  Alexandros  rode 
gBDcraiH.  ill  the  dead  of  night  to  the  outposts  of  the  Athenians 
an<l  asked  to  speak  w  ith  their  leaders.  When  these  had  come,  he 
briefly  but  earnestly  besought  them  to  keep  the  fact  of  his  visit  a 
secret  from  all  except  Pausanias.  He  had  come  only  because  he 
liad  tlie  welfare  of  Hellas  at  lieart,  as  being  by  lineage  a  Hellen 
himself  ;  an<l  his  errand  was  to  tell  them  that  Mardonios  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  tight  on  the  coming  day  and  to  leave  omens  and 
oracles  to  Uike  care  of  themselves.  But  lie  added  that  even  if  any 
reas^in  Bhould  still  constrain  Mardonios  to  inaction,  it  would  be 
their  wixlom  to  remain  where  they  were,  for  his  supplies  were  all 
but  exhausted  ;  and  so  he  bade  them  farewell,  saying, '  If  the  war 
end  as  ye  would  have  it,  then  remember  to  deliver  me  also,  for  in 
mv  ZAu\  for  the  Greeks  I  have  run  this  great  venture,  because  I 
wiftbod  to  show  you  the  purpose  of  Mardonios,  that  so  lie  might 
n  *  '  '  vou  at  unawares.  I  am  AI(!\andros  the  Makedonian.' 
T  .  _  ire  in  full  <»f  life:  but  Aristeides  at  least  could  not  have 
nwrded  the  announcement  of  his  name.  He  must  surely  liave  re- 
rr:  '  <\  the  man  wlio  but  a  little  while  ago  ha<l  come  to  Athens 
a  voy  of  Mardonios  and   had  then   as  earncistly   besought 

them  to  Mibiiiit  U>  Xerxes  as  now  lie  prayed  them  to  hold  out. 
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The  next  picture  brings  before  us  the  Greek  commanders  iu 
council.  From  Aristeidcs  and  liis  colleagues  Pausanias  learnt 
that  the  morrow  would  see  the  decisive  stniggle  ;  and  ciiantres  of 
his  request,  urged  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  was  position  iu 
that  they  should  change  places.  *You,'  he  said,  Miave  and  Persian 
encountered  these  Persians  at  Marathon  and  know  arnut^«^« 
their  method  of  tigliting.  We  have  had  no  such  experience,  for 
no  Spartan  has  yet  been  engaged  with  the  Mcdcs.'*  The  veracity 
of  the  historian  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  supposition  that  lie 
had  really  heard  this  tale,  which  adds  tliat  the  /Vthenians  eagerly 
carried  out  at  the  prayer  of  Pausanias  an  arrangement  which  thev 
had  as  eagerly  desired,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  propose  ;  that  when 
Mardonios  became  aware  of  the  change,  he  likewise  altered  the 
disposition  of  his  troops  ;  that  Pausanias  seeing  his  device  dis- 
covered, led  his  own  men  back  again  to  the  right  wing  ;  and  that 
the  Persians  were  thereupon  brought  back  to  their  old  position, 
and  things  were  again  put  as  they  wore  before  the  conference  with 
Aristeidcs.  Put  that  such  a  tradition  could  have  come  into  ex- 
istence without  betraying  its  glaring  inconsistency  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  war,  is  indeea  astoundinj;.  If  the  narrative  of  the 
war  be  not  a  fiction  throughout,  Spartans  had  not  only  fought  with 
Persians  at  Artemision,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Thermopylai,  but  in 
each  place  they  had  concjuered  ;  for,  if  we  <idf)pt  the  traditional 
view,  the  struggle  at  Thermo{)ylai  was  for  them  the  n»ost  mag- 
niticent  of  victories.  The  heroism  of  Leonidas  and  his  men  had 
thrice  made  Xerxes  leap  frc^m  his  throne  in  dismay  ;  and  yet  this 
later  story  c<juld  assert  with  unblushing  effrontery  that  no  Spartan 
had  ever  yet  fought  with  a  Persian."  Put  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  romance  worked  into  the  narrative,  the  fight  at  Thermo- 
|>ylai  remains  a  fact;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  changes  of 
arrangement  before  the  tight  at  Plataiai,the  conference  uf  Tausanias 
with  Aristeidcs  and  his  colleagues  remains  a  fiction.  It  is  more- 
over  a  fiction  with  a  purpose  ;  and  this  purpose  the  author  of  it 
sought  with  iM)  mean  adroitness  to  conceal.  If  Pausanijis  could 
be  made  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  forces,  the 
glorification  of    Athens  would  be  insured  :   but  if    it  had   been 

^  l,Ka;)TiTjTiuv    ovdetc     neKeifiTjTai  is  found  in  tlio  text  of  the  historitin. 

Mrjduv.     Herod,  ix.  40.     The  words  See  note  1,  pp.  1.W,  212. 
urean  unqualified  Htatemont  which         '  No  one  will  seriously  maintain 

i>econie8    untrue   if  exceptions    \h'  that  I^ausunias  wisln-i  to  avoid  not 

made  to  it,  and  words  may  he  niadt*  the  l*«*rsiiinsl)ut  the  Medes.  Xcrxt^ 

to  moan  anytiiin^.  if,  as  Honn?  have  is  himself  'The  Mede  ; '    and  al- 

asserted,  l^ausanias  only  meant  to  thouii^li  the  bravery  of  the  Mcdes  is 

8p<Mik  of  the  SpartanHth(;r«!  present,  nowiiere  disi>ara;jed,  Htill  tlie  IV-r- 

Ev»*n   with    regard    to    them    liie  eians  are  always  spoken  of  as  the 

Btatemrnt  would  in  all  probability  b«'tter  soldiers, 
be  untrue  ;  but  no  such  limitatioa 
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aj^erteil  that  the  clianGlcd  arrangement  for  the  battle  was  also  the 
real  arranj;enient  tlurinir  the  battle,  this  version  would  have  found 
it.s  wav  to  Sparta  and  there  roused  an  iiidiirnant  protest  for  its 
faUitication  of  fact.  l>y  briny^ino;  the  Spartans  back  to  their  old 
position  after  the  fashion  of  the  shot  exercise  in  military  prisons, 
this  danjxer  would  be  avoided.  Few  Si)aitans  probably  would 
hear  this  tradition  ;  and  as  it  left  uiitouclu'd  the  fact  which  was  of 
most  import;ince  to  them,  they  w  ould  not  nuicli  care  to  notice  it. 
Hence  it  became  necessarv  to  represent  the  change  of  arrange- 
ment as  begun  before  daybreak.  As,  further,  the  change  is  as- 
cribed to  the  tidings  that  Mardonios  intended  to  fight  on  the  mor- 
row, it  bi'came  necessary  to  provide  a  bearer  of  this  news  :  and 
thus  the  fictions  of  the  conference  and  the  change  made  it  neces- 
SHTY  to  invent  histly  the  night-ride  of  Alexandros. 

(Jn  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the  battle  of  Plataiai  may 
be  siiid  practically  to  have  begun,  although  the  traditional  nariaLive 
_,.  .  confines  it  to  the  day  on  which  the  infantry  of  the 
anceof  Persians  came  to  close  combat  with  the  Hellenic 
i^uS"/J'thc  hoplites.  During  the  whole  of  tlie  day  preceding  this 
orders  of  Hnal  conflict,  the  Greek  army  was  terribly  i)ressed  by 
constant  charges  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and  early  in 
the  day  it  became  clear  to  the  confederate  generals  that  a  change 
of  position  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  stream  of  Asopos  in 
front  of  tlie  Greeks  liad  all  along  been  useless  for  watering,  as  it 
was  witlnn  range  of  the  Persian  bowmen.  The  whole  army  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  obtain  its  supplies  from  the  fountain  or  stream 
of  Gartraphia,  which  is  said  by  Ilerodotos  to  have  been  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  town  of  Plataiai.  This  fountain  was 
now  rom{)letely  fouled  and  choked  up  by  the  trami)ling  of  the 
I'ersian  ht>rses :  but  about  half-way  between  Gargaphia  and 
Plataiai'  wa-s  a  spot  of  ground  called  the  Island,  as  lying  between 
two  channels  into  which  for  a  short  space  the  little  stream  of  OcJroe 
in  divided  in  its  descent  from  Kithairon.  The  ground  thus  inclosed 
between  the  points  where  the  waters  divided  and  again  met 
wa«  barely  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  may  be  sup{)Osed  (for  the 
meajuircnient  is  not  given)  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
in  length.  Here,  liowevcr,  they  would  have  not  only  an  abundant 
•upoly  of  water,  for  the  Persian  cavalry  could  not  reach  the  chatmel 
in  their  rear,  but  they  would  be  protected  from  their  attacks  by  the 
Htreaui  in  front.  To  this  spot  therefore  tin;  generals  resolved  thi-:t 
the  anny  nhould  be  transferred  on  tin;  coming  night :  but  whether 
from  ronfiiHJon  or  from  fear  the  J'elojjoimesian  allies,  when  the 
lime  for  retreat  came,  fell  back  not  on  this  so-called  island,  but  on 

•  Herod,  ix.  51,  52. 
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Plataiai  itself,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  from  the  Asopos, 
and  took  up  their  position  by  the  temple  of  Here.  Seeing^  these 
in  retreat  (and  as  he  supposed,  for  the  Island),  Paus^mijis  gave  the 
order  to  the  Spartans  also  :  but  he  encountered  an  unexpected 
opposition  from  Amompharetos,  the  captain  of  the  Lochos  of  Pi- 
tana.  This  olhcer  complained  that,  not  havint^  been  summoned 
to  tlic  previous  council,  he  was  now  commanded  to  retreat  not 
nicrelv  aixainst  his  better  judi^ment  but  in  violation  of  (hity  whieh 
forbade  retreat  to  all  Spartans  under  any  circumstances.  The 
former  plea  might  be  valid  :  the  latter  has  a  somewhat  ludicrons 
air,  when  we  remember  the  conduct  of  Eurybiades  at  Artemision 
and  Salamis  and  the  retreat  of  Kleombrotos  with  his  army  from 
the  Isthmian  wall  :  but  if  this  plea  was  urged,  it  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  the  traditions  which  inunedi- 
ately  precede  the  account  of  his  resistance.  If  he  objected  now 
to  fall  back  on  Oeroe,  with  what  fierce  indignation  nmst  he  not 
have  resisted  the  ignominious  change  which  wiis  to  leave  Spartans 
face  to  face  with  Persian  slaves  ?  Yet  in  that  tradition  Amom- 
pharetos offers  no  resistance  to  arrangements  in  the  carrying  out 
of  which  he  must  liimself  liave  taken  part. 

With  this  obstacle  to  retreat  it  became  impossible  for  Pausanias 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  council ;  and  the  Athenians,  be- 
ginning to  suspect,  it  would  seem,  that  Spartan  vacil-  ThebatUe 
lation  micrht  end  in  open  Medism,  sent  a  herald  to  ofiMauiai. 
jiscertain  the  state  of  affairs,  lie  found  the  Spartin  leaders  in  hot 
dispute  with  AmoUipharetos  who,  taking  up  a  huge  stone  with 
both  hands,  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Paus^miasajid  said  that  thus  he 
gave  Ins  vote  against  the  dastardly  proposal  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy.  Having  bestowed  on  him  the  epithet  of  madman, 
Pausjinias  turned  to  the  Athenian  messenger,  and  biddini^  him  to 
report  to  Aristeides  how  matters  stood  urged  the  innnediate  union 
of  the  Athenian  with  the  Spartan  forces.  Amidst  these  disputes 
the  nitrht  had  pjissed  away  ;  and  the  sky  was  alreadv  lit  with  the 
dawn,  when  Pausanias,  wearied  out  with  the  folly  of  Amom- 
pharetos, gave  the  order  for  retreat.  The  Spartans  innnediately 
fell  back,  keeping  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  heights  of  Kithairon 
in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  horsemen,  while  the 
Athenians,  less  cautious  or  less  timid,  moved  along  the  plain. ^ 
Having  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  they  halted  to  see  whether 
Amomj)haretos  would  follow.  The  departure  of  the  Spartans  and 
'i'egeatans  had  soon  convinced  him  that  he  could  do  but  little  good 
by  imitating  the  example  of  Leoiiidas  ;  a!id  the  Lochos  of  Pitana 
accordingly  joined  the  main  body.     Put  their  retreat  had  now 

•  Herod,  ix.  50. 
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become  known  in  tlio  Persian  camp  ;  and  the  Persian  cavalry  at 
once  advanced  to  liarass  them  as  they  had  done  the  day  before. 
Hnrriediv  crossinc:  the  Asopos,  Mardonios  hastened  with  his 
Persians  towards  tlie  hiijlier  ground  wliere  the  Spartan  troops 
mii;ht  be  seen  winding  along  under  the  hillside,  for  from  the 
river's  banks  he  could  not  catch  sight  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
hidden  amoni;  the  low  hills  which  rose  from  the  level  plain. 
Without  order  or  discipline,  the  hordes  of  the  Persian  subject 
tribes  nished  after  him,  as  though  nothing  more  remained  for  them 
to  do  bevond  the  butchering  of  unresisting  fugitives.  The  last 
momentous  strife  was  now  begun.  Hard  pressed  by  the  Persian 
horsemen,  Pausanias  sent  to  beg  instant  succor  from  the  Athenians 
on  the  lower  uround.  But  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
armv,  who  now  Hung  themselves  on  the  Athenians,  rendered  this 
impossible.  To  the  Spartans  and  Tegeatans,  thus  cut  off  from 
their  allies,  it  was  a  moment  of  supreme  distress.  Fifty-three 
thousand  in  all,  they  were  opposed  to  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  Mardonios ;  and  the  sacrifices  even  now  forbade  any  action  except 
in  the  way  of  self-defence.  This  merely  passive  resistance  enabled 
the  Pei-sians  to  make  a  rampart  of  their  wicker-work  shields,  from 
behind  wliich  they  shot  their  arrows  with  deadly  effect.  At  last 
I*ausanias,  looking  in  agony  towards  the  temple  of  Here,  besought 
tiie  queen  of  heaven  not  to  abandon  them  utterly.  Scarcely  had 
his  prayer  been  offered,  when  the  sacrifices  were  reported  to  be 
favorable  ;  and  the  charge  of  the  Tegeatans  was  followed  by  the 
onset  of  the  Spartans.  After  a  fierce  fight  the  hedge  of  shields 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  defeat  of  the  barbarian  host  virtually 
insured.  The  ]\'rsians  fought  with  almost  more  than  Hellenic 
heroism.  Coming  to  close  quarters,  they  seized  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  broke  off  their  heads  ;  but  they  wore  no  body-armor, 
and  they  had  no  discipline.  Rushing  forward  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  they  were  borne  down  in  the  crush  and  killed.  Still  they 
were  not  dismayed  ;  and  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely  on  the  spot 
where  Mardonios  on  his  white  war-horse  fought  with  the  fiower 
of  his  troops.  But  at  length  Mardonios  was  slain,  and  when  his 
choMJii  guards  liad  fallen  round  him  the  issue  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful. Tlie  linen  tunics  of  the  Persian  soldiers  were  of  no  avail  in 
a  conflirt  with  brazen-coated  hoplites.  With  the  utmost  speed 
the  defeated  barbarians  made  tlwMr  way  to  their  fortified  camp, 
and  took  refuge  behind  its  wooden  walls. 

^-^  ^  '/OS  had  awaited  the  battle  with  very  definite  resolutions. 
n  d  with  good  TCiinou  the  military  arrangements  of  Mar- 

T».  donioH ;  and  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  himself 

of.    r      jjjkI  |,j^  j^,^,„  ^^^  j^,.  shuightered,  if  Mardonios  should, 

M  be  forcbo<ied,  low;  the  day.      His  troops,  therefore, — the  forty 
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tliousand  still  remaininj^  to  him  of  the  six  myriads  who  guarded 
Xerxes  on  his  retreat  to  the  Hellespont, — received  strict  orders  to 
look  only  to  him  and  to  follow  his  movements  with  the  utmost 
promptness ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  battle  begun,  it  is  said,  than, 
inviting  his  men  verbally  to  follow  him  into  it,  he  led  them  from 
the  field.  The  flight  of  the  Persians  soon  showed  liim  that  the  day- 
was  lost ;  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  hurried  awav  with  all 
speed  into  Phokis.  Without  pausing  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  people,  he  rode  on  into  Thessaly,  where  the  chiefs  insisted  on 
having  him  as  their  guest  at  a  banquet,  and  prayed  for  news  of  the 
army  of  Mardonios.  But  whatever  faith  he  could  put  in  the  good 
will  of  the  oligarchs,  he  had  by  no  means  the  same  confidence  in 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  aiid  he  felt  that  a  true  confession 
might  seriously  endanger  the  safety  of  his  men.  He  told  them, 
therefore,  that  he  had  been  dispatched  on  an  urgent  errand  into 
Thrace,  and  admitting,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  soon  be  followed 
by  Mardonios  and  his  army,  begged  them  to  welcome  him  with 
their  usual  hospitality.  In  his  onward  march  through  Makedonia 
and  Thrace  he  lost  many  men, — we  must  suppose,  in  co!ifiicts 
with  the  wild  mountaineers,  as  well  as  by  hunger  and  disease, 
lie  had  no  time  now  to  t'lrrv  and  punish  them  as  he  had  punished 
the  Olynthians ;'  but  in  spite  of  all  that  his  enemies  couM  do,  he 
brought  the  bulk  of  his  troops  safely  to  Byzantion,  and  thence 
crossed  over  with  them  into  Asia.  Mardonios  was  no  lonixer  alive 
to  carry  out  the  threat  which  he  had  uttered  on  the  morning  of 
the  fight  at  Plataiai ;  and  Artabazos  succeeded  so  well  in  justify- 
ing bis  acts  to  his  master  that  we  shall  find  him  sjitrap  of  Uasky- 
leion  in  the  later  history  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 

One  body  of  men  alone  lield  their  ground  when  on  the  death  ()f 
Mardonios  and  the  defeat  of  his  Persians  all  the  rest  of  his  army 
fied  in  utter  confusion.  These  were  the  Theban  ohstinatorc- 
oligarchs.     Thev    felt  doubtless  that  they    had   gone  Hisuinco  of 

A.        e       .      \  '  I  e  1  •         4i     •  '  •*!     the  Thcbaiis, 

too  far  to  leave  any  liope  of  making  their  peace  with 
the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  atid  we  may  do  them  the  justice  to 
say  that  without  the  tyranny  which  the  victory  of   Xerxes  might 
have  enabled  them  to  exercise,  life   was  to  them  scarcely  worth 
the  living  for.     Three  hundred  of  these  ])atricians  fell  fighting  on 
tin*  field.      The  rest  ma<le  their  way  as  best  they  eouhl  to  Thebes. 
If  the  Persians  on  finding  themselves  within  their  fortified  ciimp 
liopetl  that  its  wooden  walls  would  keep  out  the  enemv,    Tho  ptorm- 
tln'V  wcn^  soon  to  be  <lis;ipnoint<(l.      To  tht-  .^'ipartans,    V.'^^*i-!''" 
whose   incompetenco  in  all  siege  operations  was  no-   camp, 
torious,  they  opposed  an  effectual  barrier  ;  but  Athenian  skill  and 

10«  '  See  p.  209. 
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resolution  cflfocted  a  breach  after  a  terrible  struggle.  Headed  by 
the  Teireatans,  tlie  allies  burst  like  a  deluge  into  the  incampinent ; 
and  the  IVrsians,  losing  all  heart,  sought  wildly  to  hide  themselves 
like  deer  living  from  lions.  Then  followed  a  carnage  so  fearful 
that  of  200,000  men  not  3,000,  it  is  said,  remained  alive.  On 
the  side  of  the  Greeks  we  are  told  that  only  91  Spartan  citizens 
had  fallen,  while  the  Tegeatans  lost  only  16,  and  the  Athenians 
only  5'2.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  this  list  does  not  in- 
clude tliose  of  the  Lakedainionians  who  wei-e  not  Spartiatai  ;  but 
all  the  figures  seem  alike  unworthy  of  credit.  The  narrative  has 
exhibited  the  Spaitans  as  terribly  pressed  by  the  Persian  horse- 
men on  both  days  of  the  battle,  especially  during  the  time  of 
passive  resistance  before  the  omens  were  pronounced  favorable  ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  fighting  with  no  contemptible  enemies 
when  they  encountered  the  Theban  oligarchs. 

The  next  task  of  the  Greeks  was  that  of  burying  their  dead. 
Of  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  bodies  not  a  word  is  said,  although 
The  irravi-8  the  burial  of  nearly  400,000  corpses  would  be  no  light 
at  I'lauiai.  ^^j.  (..jj,y  task.  For  the  Lakedaimonian  dead  there  were 
three  graves,  while  the  Tegeatans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Mega- 
rians  with  the  Phliasians,  had  severally  one.  These,  the  historian 
adds,  were  real  graves  :  but  empty  tombs  bore  the  names  of  tow  is 
whose  citizens  were  not  present  at  the  battle.  The  fact  speaks 
volumes  on  the  value  of  public  monuments  for  which  we  cannot 
adduce  further  evidence  from  contemporary  writings.  The  l^la- 
taians  had  well  deserved  the  cratitude  of  the  non-Medizinff  states 
for  the  zeal  with  which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  they  had  clung  to 
the  Hellenic  cause.  For  the  present  this  gratitude  w\as  sincerely 
felt  and  largely  manifested.  The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  great  victory  over  Mardonios  was  offered  by  Pausanias  to 
Zeus  the  Deliverer  in  their  Agora.  The  IMataians  were  declared 
aut4)nomouK,  or,  in  other  words,  were  freed  from  all  connexion 
with  the  Boiotian  confederacy,  while  from  the  spoil  they  received 
HO  *  ^  *  to  <nable  them  to  (Celebrate  fitly  the  yearly  commemo- 
rali  I  t.  to   ke<'p  up  the   tombs,   and  to   build   a  temple   to 

Athf^ne.  Finally,  the  allies  bound  themselves  to  regard  the  Pla- 
taian  trrritor\'  as  inviolnble  themselves  and  to  combine  for  the 
prev»?ntion  of  any  inva;sionH  of  that  territory  l)y  others. 

Eleven  days  afUir  the  battle  the  allied  forces  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  TlieboH,  and  demanded  the  surreruhtr  of  tin;  citizens 
Tbe«i«ceor  who  were  responsible  for  the  Medism  of  the  country, 
Tbebf*.  jj^,|  j|,f,re  especially  of  Timagenidas  and  Attaginos. 
Ti"'  '  A  of  th<!  Tlieljans  was  followed  not  only  by  a  blockade 
hii'  \VHternatic  devastation  of  the  land.      Nine  days  later  Ti- 

DUigftnidaA  urpod  his  fellow-citizens  to  ascertain  whether  Pausanifis 
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wanted  money,  and  in  this  case  to  pay  it  to  liim  out  of  tlie  public 
treasury,  inasmuch  as  the  Medism  with  which  they  were  changed 
was  the  common  act  of  all  the  citizens  (a  statement,  probably, 
strictly  true)  ;  but  he  added  that  if  this  would  not  content  the 
Spaitans,  he  and  the  others  who  had  been  demanded  were  ready 
to  surrender  themselves.  Altaginos,  it  seems,  was  of  a  ditferent 
opinion,  lie  made  his  escape ;  and  his  children  were  handed 
over  in  his  stead  to  Pausiinias,  who  refused  to  punish  them  for  an 
offence  of  which  they  had  not  been  guilty.  The  citizens  surren- 
dered relied,  it  is  said,  on  their  wealth  :  but  Pausaniiis  liastily  dis- 
missed his  allies,  and  takini^  these  Thebans  to  the  isthmus,  there 
put  them  all  to  death. 

The  Persian  army  had  been  destroyed,  and  no  hope  remained 
of  retrieving  the  disasters  which  left  them  powerless  on  European 
ground.       But    the    Persian    licet    still    watched    the  Movements 
Ionian  coasts,  and  Tijrranes  with  an  army  of  60,000  of  tiie  Greek 

...  ■.  .  fli'et  to 

men  kept  guard  in  Ionia  itself.'  That  the  Persian  samosaml 
lleet  had  been  seriously  crippled,  if  not  left  unseiTice-  ^yk^l^'- 
able,  by  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  was  well  known  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  to  the  islanders  of  the  Egean.  In  the  previous  autumn, 
nuich  a.s  Tliemistokles  nuiy  have  wished  to  sail  stniight  to  the 
Hellespont  and  there  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Persians  by  a 
movement  which  might  even  throw  the  despot  into  his  hands, 
there  was  an  obstacle  to  this  plan  which  both  he  and  the  allied 
commanders  regarded  as  insurmountable.  Mardonios  still  remained 
in  Western  llelhis  with  liis  hu<re  army  ;  and  the  Athenians  mijifht 
at  any  moment  be  compelled  to  quit  their  homes.  But  when  after 
the  second  burning  of  Athens  the  Persian  lea<ler  had  withdrawn 
his  hosts  into  Boiotia  and  had  been  followed  by  an  adequate  Hel- 
lenic force,  the  Greek  fleet  was  no  h)nger  needed  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  on  land;  and  the  connnanders  were  free  to  comply  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Asiatic  lonians  for  help  against  their  barbarian 
masters.  They  sailed,  accordingly,  as  far  as  Delos;  and  here  for 
some  time  they  remained,  not  cerUiinly  from  the  absurd  fancy 
which  the  tradition  of  a  later  day  assigned  to  them,"  but  from 
the  more  reasonable  desire  for  information  which  might  justify 
tln'in  in  venturing  further.  If  Mardonios  had  been  victorious  in 
IJoiotia  as  Xerxes  liad  been  at  Theniiopylai,  the  fleet  would  at 
onee  be  nee<led  for  the  protection  of  the  Pelopounesos,  even  if  the 
task  of  guarding  Athens  should  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  It  would 
be  nush  also  to  infer  from  the  mere  departure  of  the  Persian  fleet 
that  its  strength  was  permanently  broken,  or  even  that  it  might 
not  reajtjiear  a>  f<>riniilable  as  ever.      On  this  point  they  received 

*  Hen.i!.  ix.  l)G.  -  Se«  notes  i>i».  153.  221. 
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from  Ji  Sainiaii  cinbassv  tidiiiprs  Avliich  seemed  to  make  their  May 
suffioiontlv  clear.  The  ambassadors,  Avho  had  got  olf  from  Samos 
without  tiie  knowledije  of  the  Persians,  assured  them  that  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  IVrsiau  troops  was  broken  ;  that  the  mere  sight  of 
their  we^tiTii  kinsmen  would  rouse  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ;  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  barbarians  would  not  remain  to  be  attacked,  and 
tliat,  if  they  should  remain,  the  allies  could  never  liope  to  have 
here:ifter  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  crushing  them  utterly  ; 
that  the  Persian  fleet  was  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  at  best  was  no 
matcli  for  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  iinally,  that  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  surrender  themselves  as  hostages  for  the  good 
faith  of  their  report.  Turning  round  to  the  speaker,  Leotychides 
asked  his  name.  '  I  am  called  Uegesislratos  (the  leader  of 
annies),'was  the  reply.  '  I  accept  the  omen  of  your  name,'  cried 
the  Spartan,  *  and  I  ask  only  for  your  pledge  that  the  Samians 
will  deal  truly  by  us.'  The  promise  was  eagerly  given,  and  the 
allie<l  fleet,  sailing  to  Samos,  took  up  its  position  in  battle  array 
off  Kalamoi,  the  southern  point  of  the  island  facing  a  temple  of 
Ilrre.  The  challenge  was  deliberately  declined  by  the  Persian 
admiral.  The  result  of  the  fi(jht  at  Salamis  left  him  but  slight 
hope  of  victory  by  sea ;  and  lie  determined  to  disembark  his  men 
and  join  Tiijranes  for  operations  on  land.  Sailing  therefore  to  the 
mjiinland  barely  ten  miles  distant,  he  drew  up  his  ships  on  the 
shore  beneath  the  heights  of  Mykale.  Hero  behind  a  rampart  oE 
stones,  strengthened  by  stout  stakes,  which  he  cast  up  round  his 
ships,  he  made  ready  at  once  to  sustain  a  siege  and  to  win  a  victo- 
ry, for  on  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  counted  as  surely  as  on  the  former. 
Tlie  witlidrawal  of  tlie  Persians  perplexed  the  Greek  com- 
man<iers  :  but  the  doubt  whether  they  should  return  home  or  sail 
ThciuitUc  to  the  Hellespont  was  solved  by  a  speedy  decision  to 
ofMykalfi.  Ij^^j^j  their  forces  and  decide  the  quaiTcl  on  shore. 
Each  step,  which  showcjd  that  their  enemies  thought  more  of 
defence  than  attack,  naturaliy  raised  their  hopes  and  their  courage  ; 
and  with  their  gangways  ready  for  landing  their  men  they  sailed 
towards  My  kali'.  On  nearing  the  promontory  they  saw  the  Persian 
jvbips  hi*)V,Q(\  away  behind  the  ram[)art  and  the  shore  lined  with 
troops.  Kepeating  the  device  of  Themistokles  off  the  Euboian 
coast,  I>eotychidc8,  it  is  said,  ordcr(;d  a  loud-voiced  herald  to  sail  as 
near  the  shore  a.H  he  could  and  pray  the  loniansin  the  coming  fight 
to  strike  boldly  not  for  their  Persian  oppressors  but  for  their  own 
freedom  and  for  the  aid  of  their  kinsfolk.  The  device  was  scarcely 
needed  Ut  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Persians.  The  charge  brought 
against  the  lonians  by  the  Phenicians  at  Salamis  had  probably 
ft  fair  foundation  in  fjuii ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  look  to  them 
for  faithful  M.Tvice  in  the  scene  of  their  old  revolt.     The  Suinians  at 
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best  were  not  to  be  tnisted.*  These  were  accordingly  disarmed, 
while,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  the  Milesians  were  sent  to 
guard  the  paths  leadinij  up  to  the  heights  of  My  kale.  Thus  having 
taken  precautions  against  dangers  on  their  own  side,  they  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  Greeks  beliind  the  hetltre  of  wicker  shields  on 
which  Mardonios  and  liis  men  relied  at  Plataiai.  Their  enemies 
were  now  fast  advancing  against  them  :  but  the  Atlienians  with 
the  allies  who  came  next  to  them,  moWng  along  the  more  level 
ground  near  the  sea,  were  able  to  begin  the  fight,  while  the  Spar- 
tans were  making  tiieir  way  with  difficulty  on  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  mountain.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Persians  fought  as  they 
had  fought  in  tlie  days  of  Cyrus.  But  tlie  conditions  of  the  con- 
flict were  changed.  They  had  now  to  face  the  orderly  ranks  of  the 
Athenians,  and  of  Athenians  spurred  to  redoubled  efforts  by  their 
eagerness  to  decide  the  day  before  the  Spartans  could  come  up 
and  share  the  fight.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  shield-wall  of 
the  Persians  shared  the  fate  of  the  English  shield-wall  atSenlac  '."^ 
nor  is  it  a!iy  disparagement  to  the  countrvine:i  of  Harold  to  com- 
pare thein  with  men  whose  bravery  would  have  won  them  lasting 
fame  in  a  better  cause.  The  rampart  of  shields  was  broken,  and 
the  mighty  tnass  of  the  Athenians  burst  in  :  but  the  Persians  still 
fought  on,  until  they  were  borne  back  to  the  wall  of  wood  and 
stone  which  sheltered  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  issue  of  the  fight 
was  now  virtually  decided.  Behind  this  last  rampart  the  Persians 
again  made  a  stand  :  but  Athenian  determination  and  discipline 
burst  this  barrier  also,  and  the  main  body  of  the  barbarians  fled 
in  dismay.  Still  the  Persians  maintained  the  conflict,  and  in  small 
knots  strove  ;ts  they  might  to  stem  the  iron  t<irrent  which  whs 
bursting  through  the  breache<l  wall.  But  the  Spailans  had  now 
joined  '\i\  the  fight.  The  disarmed  Samians,  probably  seizing  the 
weapot;s  of  the  dead,  took  part  with  the  Western  (ireeks,  and  with 
the  Asiatic  Tonians  openly  full  upon  the  barbarians.  These,  it  is 
Baid,  had  intended  in  case  of  defeat  to  intrench  themselves  on  the 
heights  of  Mykale,  a  perilous  post  f(»r  men  who  could  obtain  no 
supplies  while  tlieir  enemies  held  the  land  beneath  them  :  but  to 
such  straits  tliey  were  never  to  be  put.  Tiic  Milesians,  to  whom 
they  had  trusted  for  guidance  to  these  mountain  strongholds,  led 
them  by  paths  which  brought  them  down  ani»>ng  their  enemies, 
and  at  last,  turning  fiercely  upon  them,  massacred  them  without 
mercy. 

The  victory  was  achieved,  and,  jus  the  story  runs,  achieved  on 

'  They  hnd  set  free  and  sent  back  him  as  prisoners  to  Asia.     Hero.], 

to  Attica  the  Athenians  who  had  x.  99. 

been  found  l)y  Xerxes  in  Atliens  or         '  Freeman,    Nonnan    Conqnestt 

Atticiv  and  who  liad   been  sent  by  iii.  492. 
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nij  of  tlie  very  day  \vliioli   liad  seen   the   destruction   of 
)s'  and  his   people  at  Plataiai.     The  glory  of  the  fight 


the  evcnin 

Mardonios   and   his   peopl 

n  belonged  ohietly  to  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  ships 
'j;  were  all  burnt ;  and  with  the  booty,  which  included 
some  hoards  of  money,  the  allies  sailed  to  Samos. 
Hero  a  <x^a\Q  question  demanded  their  rare.  Ionia  was  again  in 
revolt  against  the  l*ersians  :  how  were  the  AVestern  Greeks  to 
defend  their  kinsfolk  on  the  Asiatic  continent?  Insisting  that 
such  a  task  was  beyond  their  power,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders 
stronglv  urijed  the  adoption  of  an  Eastern  fashion  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Asiatic  (ireeks  bodily  to  the  lands  which  the  Mc- 
dizing  Greeks  had  righteously  forfeited.  Whatever  might  be  the 
difiicultv  of  carrving  out  so  vast  a  plan,  the  Athenians  expressed 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  plan  itself.  They  could  not  bear 
that  Ionia  should  be  abandoned  to  barbarians ;  and  they  denied 
the  right  of  their  allies  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Athenian  colonists. 
Delighted  to  be  thus  armed  with  a  valid  excuse  for  withdrawing 
from  all  interference  in  the  matter,  the  Spartans  at  once  gave 
way  ;  and  the  oath  of  faithful  and  permanent  alliance  immediately 
given  by  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  other  islanders,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

Having  finished  its  work  at  Mykale,  the  Greek  fleet  departed 
on  the  main  errand  which  had  brought  it  eastwards, — the  destruc- 
Th-  HCRc  of  lion,  namely,  of  the  bridges  across  the  Hellespont. 
>csioe.  ^^Q  mere  statement  of  this  fact  is  enough  to  show 

that  they  had  not  been  deterred  from  undertaking  the  same  task 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  by  any  fear  that  Xerxes, 
thus  cut  off  from  retreat,  might  become  dangerous  like  a  stag  at 
I 'ay.  So  far  ixs  they  knew,  the  army  of  Mardonios  still  retained  its 
|)Ower  of  mischief  in  Boiotia ;  but  yet  there  was  no  licsitation  in 
!  Thriving  liis  forces  of  the  means  of  escape  from  Europe  into  Asia.* 
i  -'cms  clear  that  they  had  been  deterred  from  the  work  then, 
s^'icJy  by  their  inability  to  leave  the  Attic  coast,  while  Mardonios 
j^till  remained  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Peiraiens  and  l*ha- 
1' pMi,  On  reaching  the  Hellespont  they  learnt  that  winds  and 
nUjrmn  had  fthattcred  the  bridges  and  rendered  them  useless  before 
''  '      r  i»resented  himself  on  its  western  shore  ;  and  Leo- 

'.  lat  licre   he   had   nothing  more  to   do.      Put   the 

AthcniariH  could  not  thus  abandon  the  Chersonesos.  The  lieirs  of 
its  former  Athenian  of<'upants  would  be  anxious  to  recover  the 
powMiftftions  of  which  I'ersian  conquest  had  deprived  them  ;  and 
the  Athenians  generally  would  need  no  arguments  to  convince 
them  that  they  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 

'  Hce  not«!  2,  p.  205. 
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higliway  of  trade  between  Western  Hellas  and  the  corn-growini; 
lands  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine. 

A  fcNV  of  the  I'ersians  succeeded  in  reaching  tlie  heights  of 
My  kale  after  the  battle  ;  and  these  escaped  afterwards  to  Sardeis, 
where  Xerxes  was  still  sojourninc:  after  his  retreat  Tj,e  rewards 
from  Attica.  As  they  marched  on,  Masistes,  the  son  "^  Masiste:i. 
of  Dareios  and  brother  of  Xerxes,  bitterly  reviled  the  general 
Artayntes  as  worse  than  a  woman  for  bringing  this  disaster  upon 
the  king.  xVrtayntes  had  listened  patiently  for  some  time  ;  but 
these  words  exhausted  his  forbearance,  and  he  had  drawn  his 
dagger  to  kill  Masistes,  when  he  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Ilalikarnassian  Xeinagoras.'  Yet  one  more  picture  completes  the 
wonderful  narrative  in  which  Ilerodotos  luis  given  to  us  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  his  own  day.  In  Sardeis  Xerxes  saw  and 
sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  wife  of  Masistes.  Failing  in  this, 
lie  betrothed  the  daughter  of  Masistes  to  his  own  son  Dareios 
and  then  departed  to  Sousii,  where  he  brought  the  bride  into  his 
palace.  The  despot's  lust  was  now  turned  from  the  mother  to  the 
child,  the  wife  of  his  son  :  but  the  Sultana  Amestris,  happening 
to  see  the  girl  with  a  robe  which  she  had  made  and  given  to  the 
king,  determined  to  destroy  not  the  young  bride  but  her  mother. 
On  the  birthday  of  Xerxes,  when  her  request  could  not  be  refused, 
Amestris  demanded  the  wife  of  Masistes  ;  and  Xerxes  after  a  long 
dispute  had  to  give  way.  Sending  for  Masistes,  he  requested  him 
to  yield  up  his  wife  and  take  the  daughter  of  Xei  xes  in  her  stead. 
'  My  wife,'  answered  Masistes,  '  is  the  mother  of  my  sons  and  of 
my  (hmghters,  one  of  whom  thou  Iwist  given  in  marriage  to  thine 
own  son.  Why  then  should  I  give  up  my  wife  whom  I  love  ? 
There  arc  others  who  deserve  thy  daughter  better  :  leave  me  to 
dwell  with  my  wife  in  peace.'  '  Then,'  cried  Xerxes,  bursting 
into  rage,  'thou  shalt  neither  marry  my  daughter  nor  keep  thy 
wife.'  Before  M;isistes  could  reach  his  home,  Amestris  had  seized 
and  nuitilated  his  wife  and  sent  her  back  shamefully  mangled. 
Taking  luLsty  counsel  with  his  sons,  the  unhappv  man,  whose  zeal 
in  his  brother's  service  had  received  this  rich  reward,  set  out  for 
Haktra ;  and  Xerxes,  well  knowing  that  this  journey  was  onlv  a 
j)relude  to  war,  sent  after  him  and  slew  him  with  his  children  nnd 
all  his  army.  So  fared  it  with  the  loves  of  king  Xerxes.  I'nhappilv, 
we  have  but  little  reason  for  calling  into  question,  at  least  in  its 
general  outlines,  this  disgusting  talc  of  miseralile  weakness  and 
loathsome  brutality  ;  hut  whatever  be  the  measure  «>f  its  truth,  the 
scene  is  a  striking  close  to  the  chronicle  of  a  iinm  who  had  sought 

'  In  requital  for  this  aervlco  from  Xt-inajjoras,  IlerodotoH,  likf 
Xerxes  made  Xeinajroraa  satrap  of  liiin  a  Halikarna^sinn.  obtninml  tlio 
Kilikia-     It    it*   not   unlik«'ly  tlmt     niirrntive  of  these  incidt-nts. 
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to  repress  in  tlie  deadly  bonds  of  Persinn  tlinildoni  the  intellect 
and  fn^edoni  of  the  world.  The  contrast  must  likewise  have  j>#c- 
Ronted  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  historian  unless,  on  little  evidence 
or  none,  wo  liold  that  he  did  not  intend  here  to  end  his  narrative. 
If  we  caniu»t  so  believe,  then  we  may  think  that  Ilerodotos  did 
well  to  portray  in  his  last  pieture  the  physical  and  moral  degra- 
dation of  the  despot  who  had  sought  to  decide  the  long  quarrel 
wliich  beszan  with  the  wrongs  of  lo  and  Medeia,  of  Eur6p6  and 
Helen,  r.nd  wlio  decided  it  to  his  own  cost. 

Thus  in  this  history  of  the  Persian  wars  we  liave  the  narrative 
of  a  .<itrug«j:le,  the  general  features  of  which  stand  out  w'itli  sufficient 
(kTjcral  cha-  clearness.  But  it  is  a  tale  in  wdiich  the  most  plausible 
-"•-"niie  statetnents  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  the  least 
;in  trustworthy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  we  trace 
^^^-  an  ethical  or  religious  purpose  overlying  or  putting  out 

of  sight  all  political  causes  and  motives,  and  substituting  appeals 
to  exploits  done  in  the  mythical  ages  for  less  fictitioii.s  but  more 
substantial  services.  Throughout  wc  iind  narratives  constructed 
to  meet  a  popular  saying  or  illustrate  a  popular  belief.  We  find 
national  struggles  which  are  beyond  doubt  historical  enlivened  by 
imaginary  combats  of  well-chosen  champions,  and  momentous 
national  chancres  in  which  a  contradiction  runs  throucch  the  most 
»nip(»rtant  features.  We  find  a  sequence  of  events  in  which  every 
step  and  every  turn  is  ushered  in  by  tokers  and  wonders  or  by  the 
visible  inten'ention  of  gods  and  heroes.  But  wc  find  also  in  the 
great  men  of  that  city  in  wliich  was  centred  the  salvation  of  the 
iielicnic  world  a  distinct  and  deliberate  policy  which  neither  sign 
nor  portent,  seer  nor  soothsayer,  dream  nor  marvel,  can  avail  to 
cnish  or  even  to  turn  aside, — a  foresight  which  takes  the  true 
measure  of  their  enemy's  power  and  their  own, — a  character  as  real 
and  as  tangible  fis  that  of  any  of  the  great  men  who  have  done  good 
service  to  our  own  country  or  to  any  other  land  in  Christendom. 


CHA1>T'ER  VIT. 

THE    CONFEDEUACV    OF    DELOS. 


The  destmction  of  the  Persian  power  in  Europe  was  followed  by 

Thftr.  the   raj)id    growth   of   Athenian    empire;  and   in   the 

hnJMin^of  events  which  led  to  the  agtrrandisement.of  Athens  the 

'«-  most  prominent  actor  is  Theniistoklcs.     lie  had  made 

i-.if^i.'  «»I'   bis   mind   that   Athens   should    be   great;  and  he 

*'^*''-'  knew  that  slio  could  not  be  great  unless  she  were  also 

wealthy.  For  the  sake  of  her  trade  and  commerce,  it  was  indis- 
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pensaMy  necessary  thnt  Athens  should  be  itself  fortified  and 
should  also  possess  an  impregnable  harbor ;  and  Themistokles  set 
himself  to  supply  both  these  wants  with  a  quiet  resolution  which 
carried  him  over  ail  obstacles.  Of  the  Spartan  request,  that  the 
Athenians  should  not  only  abstain  from  rebuild inir  their  own  walls 
but  should  join  them  in  dismantling  the  walls  of  all  otlier  cities  to 
the  north  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  he  took  no  notice  :  and  by  his 
advice  the  Spartans  were  dismissed  with  the  promise  that  the 
Athenians  would  send  their  own  ambassadors  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  Themistokles  at  his  own 
wish  was  intrusted  with  the  mission,  his  colleagues  being  Abro- 
nychos,  the  son  of  Lysikles,  and  Aristeides  the  victorious  general 
of  Plataiai.  Themistokles  set  out  at  once  on  his  errand,  charg- 
ing his  countrymen  to  strain  every  nerve  in  rebuilding  the  walls, 
and  not  to  dispatch  his  colleagues  until  the  walls  had  reached  a 
height  which  would  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  t<)  attack.  Young 
and  old,  women  and  children,  must  all  take  part  in  the  great 
work,  and  hand  down  to  coming  generations  the  memory  of 
efforts  whicli  were  needed  to  secure  not  merely  their  power  but 
their  very  existence  as  a  state.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  nothing  was  to  be  spared.  The  gods  tliemselves  would  not 
grudge  the  stones  of  their  temples  for  a  work  without  which  they 
migiit  lack  both  worshippers  and  offerings.  In  short,  to  raise  these 
walls  as  if  by  the  speed  of  magic,  everything  else  might  be  thrown 
down.  But  while  at  Athens  the  people  outdid  themselves  in  their 
eagerness  to  achieve  the  task,  Themistokles  at  Sparta  declined  all 
official  audiences  until  he  could  be  supported  by  his  colleagues,  of 
whose  early  arrival,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  their  delay, 
he  professed  to  have  no  doubt.  The  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
victor  of  Salamis  was  still  strong  at  Sparta.  But  it  underwent  a 
severe  strain  when  tidings  came  (in  all  likelihood,  if  not  certainly, 
from  tlie  Aiginetans),  that  the  walls  of  .Vthrns  had  already  been 
raised  to  a  ft)rmidable  height ;  ard  Themistokles  felt  that  he  must 
take  one  step  further.  To  the  charge  brought  against  the  Athe- 
nians he  gave  a  positive  denial  ;  but  he  urged  the  SparUms,  if 
they  doubted  his  words,  to  send  ambassadors  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  These  messengers  lost  no  time  in  making  their  way  to 
Athens :  but  before  they  could  reach  it,  the  Athenians  had  re- 
ceived from  Themistokles  the  charge  to  detain  these  Spartans  until 
his  colleagues  who  had  now  reached  Spart^i  should  with  himself 
have  returned  home.  No  sooner  was  he  assured  that  his  coimtry- 
men  held  th(^se  men  ;ls  hostjiges  for  his  safety  than  he  made  to  the 
Spartiin  ephors  a  full  confession  of  his  motives  and  his  plans. 
The  walU  of  Athens,  he  told  them,  had  been  raised  to  a  height 
which  would  enable  the  Athenians  to  undergo  a  blockade  without 
fear :  and  Athens,  he   insisted,  had  a  full  right  to  be  girt  about 
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with  walls,  unless  this  riu;ht  w;is  to  be  denied  to  cveiy  city  in  the 
Peloponnesos.  Anythinij  like  freedom  of  speech  and  independence 
of  action  would  be"  impossible,  if  any  one  member  of  tlie  con- 
fedenicv  stoo<l  on  a  vantao^e-ground  with  respect  to  the  rest ;  and 
if  Athens  now  hai)pened  to  be  without  walls,  it  was  only  because 
she  had  chosen  to  sutler  all  that  could  befall  her  rather  than  aban- 
don the  common  cause.  In  short,  the  work  of  Themistokles  was 
done.  If  the  Spartans  had  dreamed  of  hoodwinking  the  Athe- 
nians, they  were  fairly  caught  in  their  own  trap.  They  had  pro- 
fessed to  offer  only  friendly  advice  ;  and  they  could  not  in  decency 
express  anger  wlien  that  advice  was  rejected.  But  they  felt  keen- 
ly the  vexation  to  which  for  the  time  they  dared  not  give  vent ; 
and  the  ambassadors  on  each  side  returned  to  their  several  homes 
without  a  formal  recall. 

Athens  had  been  saved  by  her  wooden  walls;  and  Themi- 
stokles, who  had  insisted  that  they  could  effectually  withstand  the 
The  public  barbarians  only  within  these  floating  bulwarks,  now 
Themieto-  insisted  that  nothing  must  be  left  undone  to  make  her 
*tie«-  navy  irresistible.     AVe   cannot  doubt  that  in  his  eyes 

the  nao.st  judicious  plan  would  liavc  been  the  total  abandonment 
of  Athens.  Between  the  city  and  its  nearest  sea-coast  lay  a  space 
of  more  than  four  miles ;  and  twice  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
year  the  iidiabitants  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and 
seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  During  his  year  of  office,  shortly  before 
tlie  Persian  invasion,  lie  liad  begun  to  fortify  the  harbor  of 
Peiraieus,  a  safe  haven  on  the  western  side  of  the  promontory 
which  on  its  eastern  side  is  indented  by  the  two  basins  of  Mouny- 
chia.  Tlie  open  waters  of  Phaleron  lie  regarded  as  practically 
useless  for  liis  purpose  ;  but  in  the  three  harbors  of  Peiraieus 
and  Mounychia  he  discerned  the  stronghold  of  a  greater  mari- 
time [M)wer  than  any  which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  these 
were  now  by  liis  advice  inclosed  within  a  wall  nearly  seven  miles 
in  circuit.  As  regards  its  height,  the  design  of  Themistokles  was 
'  ilf  carried  out ;  but  even  thus  his  purpose  was  effectually 
1. 

The  SpaitiuiH  were  not  more  likely  for  the  present  to  protest 
against  the  fortification  of  the  Peiraieus  than  against  the  alleged 
CteagelD  annual  ad<lition  of  thirty  ships  to  the  Athenian  navy.' 
nfniMt  Whether  with  such  additions  or  without  them,  this 
■*■••  fl«-et  had  yft  more  work    to  do  before  it  could  be  said 

that  the  barbarians  had  been  fairly  driven  back  into  Asia.  Sestos 
luul  fallen :  but  Byzantion  and  the  Tiirakian  Doriskos,  with 
Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  many  other  places  on  the  northern  shores 

'  Diod.  xi.  i'.i. 
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of  the  Egean,'  were  still  held  by  Persian  garrisons,  when,  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  Pausanias,  as  commander  of  the 
confederate  fleet,  sailed  with  20  Peloponnesian  and  30 

.  478  B  C 

Athenian  ships  to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  antl  thence,  having 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  re- 
sistance here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos  ;  but  the  place 
w;is  at  length  reduced,  aiid  Sparta  stood  for  the  moment  at  the 
head  of  a  triumphant  confederacy.  It  was  now  in  lier  power  to 
weld  the  isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic  world,  into 
something  like  an  organised  society,  and  to  kindle  in  it  something 
like  national  life.  But  to  do  her  justice,  her  present  position  had 
been  rather  thrust  upon  her  by  circumstances  than  deliberately 
sought.  Her  systematic  discipline  and  the  stability  of  her  consti- 
tution, which,  though  rigidly  oligarchical,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  tyranny  of  JVisistratos  or  Polykrates,  pointed  her 
out  as  the  one  city  in  which  the  Hellenic  states  might  find  an 
cfiicient  aid  against  a  common  enemy.  But  she  had  no  statesman 
capable,  like  Themistokles,  of  seizing  on  a  golden  opportunity, 
while  in  her  own  generals  slie  found  her  orreatest  enemies.  Pau- 
sanias  had  already  roused  tlie  indignation  of  his  own  people  by 
having  his  name  inscribed,  as  leader  of  all  tlie  Greek  forces,  on  the 
tripod  which  Wiis  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Plataiai  :^  and 
now  his  arrogance  and  tyranny  were  to  excite  at  Byzantion  a  dis 
content  and  impatience  destined  to  be  followed  by  more  serious 
conse<]uences  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himself.  On  the  fall  of 
Byzantion  he  sent  to  the  Persian  king  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
city,  and  spread  the  report  that  they  haJ  escaped.  He  forwarded 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  l)y  the  hand  of  the  Eivtrian  Gongylos 
a  letter  in  which  he  infonned  Xerxes  that  he  wished  to  marry  his 
daughter  and  to  make  him  lord  of  all  Helhvs  adding  that  with  the 
king's  aid  he  felt  sure  of  success,  and  requesting  that  some  trust- 
worthy jigent  should  be  sent  down  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
scheme.  The  spirit  of  Cyrus  or  Dareios  would  have  been  roused 
to  rage  at  the  presumption  of  the  petty  chief  who  aspired  to  an 
alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  Persia  on  the  score  not  of  what 
he  had  done  but  of  what  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  by  and  by. 
But  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  may  not  necessarily  discredit  the 
fact  that  some  message  was  sent  to  wiiich  Xerxes  returned  an 
answer  telling  I'ausimias  that  his  name  was  enrolUnl  in  the  list  of 
his  benefactors  for  his  good  deed   in   freeing  tlie  Byzantian   pris- 

'  Herod,  vii.  100.  Ilorodotos  here  '  His  name  was  erased  :  anl  in 

agaertstlmt  down  to th«)  time  when  idacc!  of   it   were   substituUHl    the 

be  wrote  tliJH  portion  of  hirt  liiHtory  numes  of  the  cities   wIioh*?  troops 

Doriskos  still  remained  t\  Persian  )i:id  taken  part  in  the  battle.  Time. 

fortress.  i.  VM. 
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oners  ami  besccchinor  him  to  spare  noitlier  time,  iiicii,  nor  money 
for  the  imnRHiiate  jiccompiishment  of  his  schemes.  The  head  of 
this  misorable  man  wjis  now  fairly  turned.  Clad  in  Persian  cjarb, 
ho  aped  the  privacy  of  Asiatic  despots  ;  and  when  he  came  forth 
from  his  palace  it  was  to  make  a  royal  progress  through  Thrace, 
surrounded  by  Median  and  Egyptian  life-guards,  and  to  show  his 
insolence  to  men  who  were  at  least  his  equals.  The  reports  of 
this  significant  change  in  the  behavior  of  Tausanias  led  to  his  re- 
call. He  was  put  on  his  trial  ;  but  his  accusers  failed  to  establish 
the  personal  charges  brought  against  him,  while  his  Medism  also 
was  dismissed  as  not  fully  proved.  The  suspicion,  however,  was 
so  strong  that  he  wjis  deprived  of  his  command.  ^  But,  like  De- 
maratos,  Pausimias,  although  not  king,  could  not  brook  degrada- 
tion from  a  power  which  Spartan  kings  had  rarely  enjoyed.  We 
soon  find  him  again  at  Byzantion  which  he  had  reached  in  a  Iler- 
mionian  ship.  Here  it  would  seem  that  he  took  up  a  fortified 
position  from  which  he  was  forcibly  dislodged  by  the  Athenians ; 
Hud  crossing  the  strait,  he  carried  on  at  Kolonai  in  the  Troas  his 
traitf)rous  dealings  with  the  Persian  satrap. 

All  these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
and  the  islanders  of  the  Egean  from  a  state  which  showed  itself 
T"  -         n     incapable  of  maintaining  its  authority  over  its  own  ser- 

/ „. ,  of    vants.     In   short,  it  had   become   clear  that  all  Ilelias 

l^i<»-  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  one  gravitating 

as  naturally  to  Sparta,  the  great  land  power,  as  the  other  gravi- 
tated to  Athens  with  her  maritime  preponderance.*  When 
therefore  a  Spartan  commission  headed  by  Dorkis  arrived  with  a 
snail  force  to  take  the  place  of  Pausanias,  they  were  met  by 
pMRive  resistance  where  they  had  looked  for  submission  ;  and 
their  retirement  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  unable  to 
_-  fompel  obedience  left  the  confederacy  an  accomplished 

fact. 

It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aristcides  to  regulate  the  terms  of  the 
new  confederacy.     The  work  before  it  was  not  merely  that  of  self- 
TheMMM^    defence.     The   mischief   done    to    Hellas   wjus    to    be 
■Ml  o#        requited  upon  the  barbarians.     It  became  necessary, 
^^^^^     th«'n'fore,  to   detenninc   the   proportions  in  which  the 
allien  Hhould  contribute  men,  ships,  and   money  for  the  common 
caoiie.     Tlie  sum  \aA9\  of  this  assessment  on  the  allies  amounted 
t<'»  1'  '!tH  ;  but  the  items  an;  not  given.      As  the  management 

of  r.  .    .  ...i  w;u^  intnisted  to  Hellenotamiai,  treasurers  elected  by 

the  allioi*  i^enerally,  and  ;ih  they  met  on  terms  of  f)erfect  equality  in 
the  sacred  iiland  of  Delos,  we  nmst  suppose  that  the  distribution 

'  Thuc.  I.  95.  '  Time.  i.  10. 
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of  burdens  was  accepted  by  all  as  just  and  equitable.  In  trutli 
the  fairness  of  the  arrangement  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  acceptance.  Athens  had  not  at  this  time  means 
of  compulsion  more  formidable  than  those  of  Sparta,  while  the  help 
which  she  was  able  to  afford  told  more  immediately  for  the  benefit 
of  the  exposed  members  of  the  confederacy  than  for  herself.  But 
as  only  union  could  enable  them  to  hold  their  own,  so  union  im- 
plied some  sort  of  central  government,  and  such  a  government 
involved  subordination.  The  allies  were  free;  but  their  circum- 
stances differed  indefinitely.  Some  who  could  not  contribute 
ships  or  men  would  have  escaped  all  burdens  if  they  had  not  been 
called  f)n  for  contril)utions  in  money  ;  and  the  option  of  refusal 
would  have  secured  to  those  who  gave  nothing  all  the  advantages 
enjoyed  bv  the  most  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  allies. 

Meanwhile  Pausanias  was  busy  at  Kolonai,  thwarting  the  plans 
of  Aristeides.  The  constant  complaints  brought  against  him  at 
length  wearied  out  the  patience  of  the  Spartans,  who  ^^^ treanoi 
charged  him  to  follow  their  messcmgcr  on  pain  of  and  d<'at!i of 
being  declared  the  enemy  of  the  people.  If  he  put  l'^"^'^^""^*- 
little  trust  in  their  kindly  feeling,  he  had  more  confidence  in  the 
power  of  money  ;  and  relying  on  the  effects  of  bribes,  he  returned 
to  Sparta  where  the  ephors  threw  him  into  prison.  But  on  these 
magistrates  he  so  pressed  their  lack  of  evidence  against  him  that 
he  was  set  free  :  and  his  next  step  was  an  instant  challenge  to  his 
accusers  to  prove  their  charge.  No  proof,  it  would  seem,  was 
forthcoming,  for  a  descendant  of  lleraklesand  the  regent  for  the 
young  son  of  Leonidas  was  not  to  be  condemned  except  on  testi- 
mony beyond  suspicion.  All  that  could  be  ascertained  amounted 
to  presumption  and  no  more,  for  Spartan  law  could  trust  nothing 
•ess  than  the  actual  confession  of  the  prisoner.  Helots  came  for- 
ward who  said  that  Pausanias  had  been  tiimpering  with  the  whole 
body  of  their  fellow-slaves,  promising  them  not  freedom  merely 
but  the  rights  of  citizenship,  if  they  would  only  give  their  help  in 
making  him  a  despot :  but  he  had  not  l>een  heard  to  tempt  them, 
and  their  testimony  went  for  nothing.  These  were  followed  by 
an  Argilian  slave,  a  man  who  Iiad  won  such  affection  as  Pausa- 
nias h;id  to  offer  in  an  utterly  infamous  relationship,  and  to  whom 
he  intrusted  his  latest  letters  for  Artabazos.  This  slave  remem 
bering,  it  is  said,  that  no  previous  messenger  (Gongylos,  it  would 
fiecm,  excepted)  liad  ever  come  back,  oj>ened  the  letter,  in- 
tonding  to  close  it  again  with  a  forged  seal  and  to  carry  it  to  its 
destination  if  it  involved  no  danger  to  himself.  But  the  letter 
contained  a  strict  charge  to  kill  the  bearer,  and  the  Argilian  c:ir- 
ri«;d  it  not  to  Artabazos  but  to  the  ephors,  wht»,  staggered  though 
they  were  by  this  further  evidence  of  his  treachery,  could  not  les't 
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content  until  they  liad  the  testimony  of  their  own  ears.  By  their 
advice  the  shive  took  refuge  as  a  suppliant  in  the  Tenienos  of 
Poseidon  at  cape  Tainaron  in  a  hut  with  double  walls  between 
which  some  of  the  ephors  hid  themselves.  No  long  time  had 
passed  before  Pausiinias  came  to  ask  what  had  led  the  Argilian  to 
a  step  so  strani^e.  Then  recounting  all  his  services,  the  slave  asked 
in  his  turn  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  the  treachery  with  which 
Pausanias  had  sought  his  death  for  adding  yet  one  more  to  the 
boons  which  he  had  received  from  him.  Soothing  him  as  well  as 
he  couKl,  Pausiuiias  admitted  his  offence,  but  assuring  him  solemnly 
that  no  mischief  slionld  happen  to  him  begged  him  to  lose  not  a 
moment  in  setting  out  on  his  errand.  The  ephors  departed,  all  of 
them  siitistied  of  his  guilt  and  some  of  them  with  their  minds 
made  up  to  arrest  him  in  the  city.  The  rest  were  not  so  earnest  in 
tlic  matter ;  and  as  they  approached  Pausanias  in  the  street,  one 
t»f  them  contrived  by  a  glance  or  sign  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger 
and  then  pointed  to  the  shrine  of  Athene  of  the  Brazen  House 
(Chaikioikos.)  Their  kindly  offices,  it  would  seem,  could  be 
carried  no  fnilher.  Pausanias  had  taken  refuo-e  in  the  little  cell 
of  the  temple  ;  but  he  was  absolutely  w-ithout  the  means  of  sus- 
taining life,  and  liis  partisans  could  not  withhold  the  magistrates 
from  taking  off  the  roof,  walling  up  the  doors,  and  then  waiting 
patiently  until  thii*st  and  hunger  should  have  done  their  work. 
As  the  end  drew  near,  he  was  taken,  still  breathing,  from  the 
sanctnary.  Their  first  intention  was  to  hurl  liis  body  into  the 
Kaiadji-s  or  cluism  into  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast : 
but  they  changed  their  mind  and  buried  him  not  far  from  the 
sanctuary.  The  ej)hors,  liowever,  had  now  placed  themselves  in 
the  wrong  by  removing  a  suppliant  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  order 
came  from  Delphoi  not  only  that  the  body  of  Pausanias  must  be 
taken  up  and  buried  where  he  died,  but  that  the  deity  of  the 
Braxon  House  nuist  be  appeased  with  two  bodies  in  place  of  one. 
At  an  earlier  time  this  would  have  been  followed  by  the  slaughter 
of  two  human  victims.  The  scruples  of  a  more  merciful  age  were 
Mtisfied  by  offering  two  brazen  statues. 

At  Sparta  Thcmistokles  after  the  victory  of  Salamis  had  been 

welcomed  with  such   honors  ;w  in  that  city  no  stranger  whether 

•r...«;.i,,^gj    before  or  after  him  ever  received.     The  determination 

"f    with  which  he  maintained  the  right  of  the  /.thenians 

r  r/j.:*"  to  fortify  their  city  and  to   manage   their  ov  n    affairs 

'      '  '  "       turned   tlie   admiration   of   the   Spartans   into  hatred  ; 

•nd  their  diligence  in  Hpyingout  the  weak  points  in  his  character 

•iM  not  Htirpi-Hsr'dljy  that  of  some  who  were;  watching 

Ilr  wan  ji'-<mih(mI  l»y  the  Sjiartans  of  complicity  in 

the  McbcfncK  of   PutisanisiH,  because)  they  coiil<l   not  cikImh!  that, 
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while  one  of  their  generals  was  charged  with  Medisra,  the  Athe- 
nians should  be  free  of  the  same  disgrace,  and  because  they  bribed 
some  Athenians  to  bring  the  cliarge.'  The  time,  however,  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  his  conviction  ;  and  for  the  present  he  not  only  escaped 
but  was  more  popular  than  ever.  The  next  incident  in  his  life  is 
his  ostracism,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  points  not 
to  personal  accusations  but  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength 
in  which  the  partisans  of  Themistokles  may  have  fully  counted  on 
a  majoritv  over  those  of  Aristeides.  After  his  ostracism,  while  he 
was  livinir  in  exile  at  Arij^os,  he  was  aijain  char<red  bv  tiie  Lakedai- 
raonians  with  having  shared  the  treasons  of  Pausamas.  Themi- 
stokles, learning  tli.it  the  Athenians  had  issued  orders 
for  his  arrest,  tied  to  Korkyra,  an  island  over  which 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  claims  of  a  benefactor.  Unwilling  to 
give  him  U{)  but  afraid  to  defend  him,  the  Korkyraians  conveyed 
him  over  to  the  mainland,  where  in  his  perplexity  he  found  himself 
driven  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Molossian  chief  Admetos,  to  whom 
at  some  previous  time  he  had  given  just  cause  of  offence.  Admetos 
was  not  at  home  ;  but  his  wife  phiced  iier  child  in  his  arms,  and 
bade  him  take  his  place  as  a  suppliant  at  the  hearth.  When  the 
chief  returned,  Themistokles  put  before  him  candidly  the  exact 
state  of  his  fortunes,  and  appealed  to  the  generous  impulses  which 
restrain  brave  men  from  pressing  hard  on  fallen  enemies.  Admetos 
at  once  forgave  the  old  wrong,  and  then  conveyed  him  safely  to 
Pydna,  a  str«)nghold  of  the  Makedonian  Alexandros.  Here  he  took 
passage  in  a  merchant-ship  going  to  b)nia  ;  but  a  storm  carried  the 
vessel  to  Naxos  which  was  then  being  besieged  by  an  Athenian 
force.  Themistokles  at  once  revealed  hims'»lf  to  the  captain,  anil 
said  that  he  would  charge  him  with  shielding  traitors  for  the  sake 
of  a  bribe,  unless  he  kept  his  men  from  landing  until  the  weather 
should  sulTer  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  In  abont  thirty- 
six  hours  the  wind  lulled  ;  and  the  ship  made  its  way  to  Ephesos, 
where  Tliemistokles  rewarded  him  liberally  out  of  moneys  which 
his  friends  had  sent  over  to  him  from  Athens.  Journeying  or 
thence  into  the  interior,  he  sent  to  Art«ixerxes,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded the  murderer  of  Masistes,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  thus  worded, 
*  I,  Themistokles,  have  come  to  thee, — the  man  who  has  done  most 
harm  to  thy  house  while  1  wjis  compelled  to  resist  thy  father,  but 
who  also  did  him  most  good,  by  withholding  the  (ireeks  from 
destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  while  he  was  jcMirneying 
from  Attica  to  Asia :  and  now  I  am  hero,  able  to  do  thee  much 
good,  but  perseculed  by  the  <f reeks  on  the  score  of  my  goodwill 
to  thee.     I  wish  to  tarry  a  year  ajul  then  to  talk  with  thee  about 

•  m.Hl.  xi.  r,4. 
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mine  erraml.'  The  youiior  king,  wo  arc  told,  at  once  granted  liis 
request ;  and  when  Thcniistokles,  having  spent  the  year  in  tiio- 
rouirlilv  learning  IVi-sian,  went  up  to  the  court,  he  acquired  over 
the  nionarchan  intiuence  far  surpassing  that  which  Deniaratos  had 
exercised  over  Xerxes.  This  influence  rested,  it  is  said,  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  make  the  Persian  ruler  monarch  of  all  Hellas. 
After  a  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  he  returned  to  Asia  Minor, 
to  do  wliat  might  be  needed  to  fuliil  his  promise  to  the  king. 
Hero  he  lived  in  great  magnificence,  having  the  three  cities,  Mag- 
nesia, Lampsakos,  and  Myous,  to  supply  him  with  bread,  wine, 
and  vcjxctablcs.  At  Magnesici,  so  the  story  runs,  he  died,  whether 
from  disease  or  from  a  drauirht  of  bull's  blood  which 
448B.C.  ()  lie  drank  because  he  knew  that  he  could  not  accom- 
plish what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  for  the  king.  His  bones  were 
brouijht  away  by  liis  kinsmen  and  buried  secretly  in  Attica,  be- 
cause the  bones  of  a  traitor  had  no  right  to  the  soil  which  lie 
had  betrayed  :  but  the  Magnesia ns  asserted  that  they  still  lay  in 
their  market-place,  in  the  splendid  sepulchre  which  they  exhibited 
Ha  the  tomb  of  Themistokles. 

Sucli  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  a  story  of  which 
other  versions  related  that,  far  from  regarding  him  as  a  benefactor 
Aii.L'.d  to  the  royal  house,  the  l*ersian  king  had  put  a  price  of 
'  two  liundred  talents  upon  liis  head ;  and  that  when 
ki- - 1<.  suusa.  Tliemistokles  reached  Ionia,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
get  to  Sousa  except  by  availing  himself  of  the  offer  of  Lysitheides 
who,  pretending  that  he  was  conveying  toSousa  u  stranger  for  the 
king's  liarein,  brought  thither  in  this  strange  disguise  the  conqueror 
of  Salamis  and  tlie  founder  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Atliens. 

Of  lhe«e  versions  of  the  popular  tradition  the  one  is  perhaps  as 
Irustwtjrtliy  as  the  other.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  which  may 
T  r,  f,  rrn  tcFid  to  show  tliat  the  people  generally  approved  the 
\  judgment    passed    upon    Themistokles    is    especially 

kit*.  striking.     In  all  the  accounts  preserved  by  the  several 

writcn*  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  common  people 
Mhaired  the  opinions  of  the  knot  of  his  persecutors,  while  expres- 
tfionn  are  not  l.vkintr  which  f  how  the  strcn«»"th  of  their  affection  for 
bini.  Jjut  for  the  life  of  Themistokles  we  have  no  .strictly  contem- 
porary hi.Htory  ;  and  when  Thiicydides  was  old  enough  to  form  a 
'it  upon  it,  nearly  a  <juart«;r  of  a  (!(uitnry  had  passed  from  the 
I.--.  :  ii'iH  ohtraci.Hm,  a  periixl  during  which  his  opponents  had  d<jne 
tiicir  I>c*t  to  heijjliten  the  jjrejudice  which  delights  in  exaggerated 
*f      inisloklcH   bciran   life  in   poverty:   he  closcid  it  in 

^     :  -.  aonor.  Aristeides  was  pre-eminent  for  the  purity  of 

hin  motivoH :  and   bin  juHtice   was   proved   by   the  absolute  want 
which  left  hin  family  dependent  on  the  jmblic  bounty.     A  bribe 
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had  for  Aristeides  no  temptation  :  but  the  lust  of  gold  served  to 
account  in  Tiiemistokles  for  a  simultaneous  action  of  contradictory 
motives  such  as  no  other  man  ever  exhibited.     The  absence  of  a 
pure  and  lofty  unselfishness,  to  which  perhaps  he  never  laid  a  claim, 
made  his  political  opponents,  not  the  people,  ready  to  believe  of 
him  any  des^ree  of  personal  corruption  ;  and  the   charge  of  such 
corruption  was  taken,  without  evidence,  as  proof  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  undo  the  work  of  his  whole  life  for  the  sake  of  that  of 
which  he  had  already  an  abundance.     Yet  nothing  less  than  this 
are  we  called  upon  to  believe  with  regard  to  a  man  who  displayed 
a  fixity  of  purpose  and  a  concentration  of  will,  which  a  few  perhaps 
may  have  equalled  but  none  certainly  have  surpassed.     So  mighty 
had  been  the  impulse  which   he   gave  to  Athenian  enterprise,  so 
completely  had  it  strengthened  the  Athenian  character,  that  his 
great  rival  gave  his  aid  in  the  working  of  tint  maritime  policy,  tlij 
introduction  of  which  he  had  opposed.    In  this  business  of  his  life 
lie  had  displayed  wonderful   powers, — a  rapidity  of  perception 
which  gave  to  his  maturest  judgments  the  appearance  of  intuition, 
— a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  readiness  in  action  which  were  more 
than  equal  to  every  emergency.     HtJ  had  shown  a  courage  rising 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  face,  a  calmness  of 
spirit  which  turned  to   his   own   purpose   the   weakness  and  the 
selfishness  of  other  men.     He  had  kept  those  about  him  in  some 
degree  true  to  the  common  cause,  when  a  blind  and  stupid  terror 
seemed  to   make   all  possibility  of   union  hopeless.     These  were 
great  qualities  and  great  deeds  :  they  argued  much  love  of  his 
country  and  more  appreciation  of  her  real   interests.     They  were 
the  virtues  and  exploits  of  a  man  who  discerned  all  the  strength 
and  flexibility  of  her  political  (•<)nstitution  and  the  mission  which 
his  city  w:us  charged  t<J  fulfil.      IJut  this  indomital)le  energy  in  her 
service  implies  no  fastidious  integrity  of  character.   His  patriotism 
was  not  liostile  to  his  self-love.      His   political   morality   allowed 
him  to  make  use  of  the  fears  or  the  hopes  of  others  to  increase  his 
own  wealth  while  they  furthered  the  interests  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  great  leader,  but  not  the  most  uncorrupt  citizen  :  a  wise 
counsellor,  but  no  rigid  and  impartial  judge  :  asUitesman  formid- 
able to  the  enemies  of  Ins  (Country,  but  not  especially  scrupulous  in 
the  ch«)ice  of  the  weapons  to  be  employed  against  them.   And  yet 
of  this  man  we  are  asked  to  believe,  not  that  he  yielded  to  some 
mean   temptation, — not  that   he   began  his  <'areer  in  poverty  and 
ended  it  in  ill-gotten  wealth, — not  that  he  made  use  of  his  power 
sometimes  to  advance  his  own  fortune  and  sometimes  to  thwart 
and  oppress  <»thers  ;   but  that  from  the  b«H_rinning  he  distinrtlv  con- 
templated   the    prospeet    of    «iestroyiiig   the    house  which  he  was 
building  up,  and  of  seeking  a  home  in  the  palncc   of  the  king  on 
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whose  power  ami  hopes  lie  was  first  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow.  We 
wee  told  that  at  the  very  time  when  by  an  unparalleled  energy  of 
character  and  sinixleness  of  purpose  he  was  driving  the  allies  into 
a  battle  which  they  dreaded,  he  was  sending  to  the  Persian  king  a 
nicssaEjc  which  inicjht  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  should 
come  "as  an  exile  to  the  court  of  Sousa  ;  that  he  deceived  his 
enemy  to  his  ruin  in  order  to  win  his  favor  against  the  time  of 
trouble  which  lie  knew  to  be  coming ;  that  he  looked  indulgently 
on  the  fjuilt  of  Tausanijis,  although  he  despised  the  weakness  of 
his  intellect;  and  that  on  the  death  of  the  Spartan  regent  he  took 
up,  or  carried  on,  the  work  of  treachery  which  in  his  hands 
had  come  to  nothing.  We  are  asked  further  to  believe  that  in  the 
Persian  palace  he  actually  found  the  refuge  which  he  had  con- 
templated,— that  his  claim  to  favor  was  admitted  without  ques- 
tion,— that  he  pledged  himself  to  inslave  his  country,  and  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  received  the  revenues  of  large  towns  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  word  ;  and  yet  that  lie  died,  not  having 
made  a  sinirie  effort  to  fulfil  even  a  part  of  the  promise  which  lie 
had  made  to  the  Persian  king.  It  Is  a  conclusion  which  cannot 
be  admitted  without  satisfactory  evidence. 

If  .'iftcr  sweeping  away  the  tales  which  fall  before  the  ordinary 
tests  of  historical  criticism  a  scanty  foundation  seems  to  be  left  for 
AmouDt  of  so  great  a  charge  of  long-planned  yet  ineffectual  treason, 
^^iins't^Thc-  '^  ^^^^  nevertheless  sufficed  to  establish  a  general  con- 
mi^tokies.  viction  of  his  guilt.  In  some  minds  this  conviction  is 
deepened  by  reflexions  on  the  common  tendency  of  Greek  leaders 
and  statesmen  to  yield  to  temptations  of  wealth  and  power.  So 
strong  and  so  common  wjis  this  miserable  tendency  that  a  re{)uta- 
tion  for  personal  iiiU'grity  served  to  keep  up  public  confidence  in 
men  who  wrre  in  every  other  respect  quite  undeserving  of  it :  and 
in  Themistokles  there  was  unquestionably  a  self-consciousness  and 
an  eager  love  of  money,  perhaps  also  an  ostentation,  which  it  is  un- 
nc<:essary  to  palliate  and  wliich  makes  it  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  nmn  of  Htrict  and  discriniinating  equity.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  w!i<»le  career  <^xhibits  an  unbroken  and  uniform  line  of  conduct 
to  the  tim<;  of  his  expulsion  by  the  vote  of  ostracism.  In  spite  of 
the  wealth  which  he  amassed  and  the  acts  of  personal  injustice 
which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  tlutre,  is  no  proof  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  his  life,  not  a  shade  of  evidence  that  he  had 
Ifiven  to  his  countrymen  any  counsel  which  he  believed  likely  to 
do  them  harm:  and  the  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved  is 
not  that  such  a  man,  thus  driven  int^>  banishment,  should  fall  in- 
f]f.t:.  -....i.,  j^v^.^r  if,  i,i^  |,(.rs<>„a|  morality,  }»ut  that,  without  an  effort 
t"  .',  le   "^h'Mild  yield  to  tin*  teiiiptaliou  to  undo  that  which 

h«d  \p*-*'u  thiiH  far  the  aim   and  the  paHsirMi  of  his  life,  nay  that 
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years  before,  when  he  had  scarcely  more  tlian  begun  that  work,  he 
foresaw  that  temptation  and  cahnly  made  his  preparations  for  yield- 
ing to  it. 

Yet  the  facts  of  his  exile  and  of  his  Hio;ht  into  Asia  cannot  be 
called  into  question.  It  is  possible  that  his  ready  wit  might  de- 
vise some  plan  of  winning  the  favor  of  Artaxerxos  :  nor  Relations  of 
is  it   altoircther  unlikely   that  the  revenues  bestowed    ThemiBto- 

k  1  c  B  ^\'  1 1  n 

upon  him,  if  they  were  bestowed  at  all,  may  have  been  the  Persian 
granted  on  no  other  profession  than  that  of  a  general  ^^^' 
desire  t^)  further  the  Persian  interests.  His  voluntary  submission 
miglit  stand  in  the  place  of  defeat  in  war  :  his  very  banishment 
was  something  like  a  sign  that  the  temporary  union  of  Hellas  and 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  would  soon  be  broken  up.  For  tlie  rest, 
his  mere  presence  at  Sousa,  if  ever  he  Avent  thiflier,  was  no  slight 
honor  to  the  Persian  king  who  might  well  suppose  that  other 
Hellenic  lea<lers  might  be  led  to  follow  liis  footsteps.  If  this 
mny  be  taken  {is  sufficiently  explaining  his  welcome  in  Persia, 
the  idea  of  a  deeper  and  more  deliberate  treachery  must  be  modi- 
fied or  aban(bnied.  The  charj^es  of  mean  and  undignified  selfish- 
ness,  of  unscrupulous  equivocation  or  even  lying,  may  yet  re- 
main :  but  there  will  be  no  need  to  suppose  that  while  he  arranged 
the  positions  of  the  ships  at  Salamis  Ijc  was  lookini;  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  befriend  the  barbarian  king  as  heartily  as  he 
was  then  aiding  the  free  land  of  his  birth. 

If   the  evidence  before  us  fails  to  warnuit  a  harsher  judgment, 
it  appears  without  diificulty  to  fall  in  with  this  one.     In  the  first 
message  which  he  is  said  to  have  sent  by  Sikinnos  to   Alleged 
the  Persian  rjenerals  or  to  Xerxes  liimself  no  one  pro-   personal 

r  4.  Ill  X-  Ti  *     i.  corruption 

lesses  to  see  a  <louble  motive,  llie  stratagem  seems  ofThemis- 
at  first  sight  a  masterly  device  for  bringing  about  the  ^"''•<^'*- 
destruction  of  the  Persian  fieet ;  but  its  value  is  not  a  little  im- 
paired, when  we  see  that  it  is  practically  supcrfiuous.  Nothing  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  war  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Xerxes  was  likely  to  retreat  from  Salamis  without  lighting  or  that 
he  intended  to  delay  the  battle.  Still  the  disposition  of  Adeimantos 
and  the  Peloponncsian  allies  of  Sparta  may  have  made  it  indispen- 
sjibly  necessary  to  <leprive  them  at  once  of  all  chances  of  escape  ; 
and  the  niessacre  of  Themistokles  was  admirablv  framed  to  effect 
this  purpose.  For  the  second  message  the  several  aceounts  assign 
different  objects,  the  most  circumstantial  affirming  that  for  hi?nself 
Themistokles  sought  by  means  of  it  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the 
king  and  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  trouble  which  even  then  he  anti- 
ci|)atcd.  Assuredly,  sudi  a  fact,  if  proved,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  astonishiiiLC  in  all  hi>tory  ;  for  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a 
n.a»i,  engagr«l  in  saving  his  country  from  dangers  ap]>arcntly  over- 
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whelming,  and  striiirgling  with  tlie  jealousy,  or  selfishness,  or  dis- 
affeetion  of  his  confederates,  whs  actuated  at  one  and  the  same 
monuMit  hv  two  entirely  distinct  and  contlictinir  motives.  With 
his  whole  soul  he  was  bent  on  setting  his  country  free  :  and  yet 
not  less  earnestly  w  jis  he  bent  on  securing  a  place  of  retreat  among 
the  very  enemies  whom  he  was  driving  out.  Such  a  condition  of 
rnind  could,  assuredly,  have  produced  nothing  but  distraction  of 
purpose  and  utter  weakness  in  action,  a  turmoil  of  coutrary  de- 
sires with  which  the  calm  judgment  and  profound  energy  of  the 
man  stand  out  in  incomprehensible  contrast.  Such  treachery  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  realise.  Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed 
if  we  should  suppose  that  wlicn  Nelson  before  the  tight  at  Tra- 
falgar warned  every  man  that  England  looked  to  liim  to  do  his 
duty,  he  liad  already  done  his  best  to  secure  the  future  good- will 
of  the  tyrant  l>onaparte  whose  fleets  he  was  advancing  to  en- 
counter. But  if  lierodotos  represents  Themistokles  as  holding 
out  to  Xerxes  the  prospect  of  an  unmolested  march,  there  were 
other,  and  seemingly  more  popular,  versions  which  spoke  of  him 
as  terrifying  the  king  by  a  warning  that  lie  might  be  intercepted 
on  the  road.  With  statetnents  so  inconsistent,  the  double  mean- 
ing which  is  said  to  lie  in  the  message  must  be  rejected.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  the  sending  of  this  second  message  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  love  which  a  man  like  Themistokles  would 
feel  for  the  arts  in  which  he  excelled,  for  their  own  sake,  and 
thfit  the  delight  of  condncting  an  intrigue  might  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  motive  for  action.  Such  a  supposition  would  impute  to 
liim  a  childishness  scarcely  less  than  that  which  lie  is  said  to 
have  shown  in  his  inordinate  vanity  ;  but  here  again  it  is  needless 
to  say  more,  for  with  almost  complete  assurancf-  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  this  second  message  was  never  sent.* 

But  while  he  sojourned  near  the  coast,  he  is  said  to  liave  sent 
to  the  despot  of  J*ersia  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  intolerable 
Extent  of  insolence.  This  letter,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  a  manifest 
Thcmi«u>-  f'^rgery  ;  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
I*'"*-  that,  if  the  epistle   which  the  Eretrian  Gongjlos  con- 

veyed froFii  the  Spartan  regent  was  too  presuming  and  boastful  to 
Ikj  alUjgether  palatil)le  to  an  Eastern  king,  it  was  yet  free  from 
the  falsehoods  which  form  the  substance  of  this  letter  of  Themi- 
stokles. Tlic  plea  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  alone  liad 
le*i  him  to  resist  and  refx-l  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  nmst  to  Ids  son, 
who  w;is  not  alU)gether  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  Medisni, 
have  appeared  not  less  ridiculous  than  fals(; :  the  boast  that  as 
•oon  as  he  could  safely  do  so  he  had  compensated  his  injuries  w  ith 

*  Hi'ii  pugo  205. 
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jrreater  benefits  must  liavc  seemed  an  extravao^ant  and  sliamclcss 
lie.  But  whether  this  letter  was  sent  or  not,  the  details  of  liis 
journey  to  Sousa  as  well  as  of  bis  sojourn  in  the  palace  are  purely 
tictitious ;  and  hence  wc  cannot  venture  to  detemiiue  the  motives 
which  led  Artaxerxes  to  befriend  the  Athenian  exile,  or  the  terms 
on  which  he  extended  to  him  liis  lavish  bounty,  if  lavisli  it  was. 
The  mere  fact  that  durinpr  liis  loni^  residence  at  Magnesia  he 
made  no  effort  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  is  said  to  have 
<^iven,  must  go  far  to  prove  that  no  c>irect  enterprise  against  the 
freedom  of  the  Hellenic  world  could  have  been  involved  in  it. 
The  supposition  of  sucli  an  engagement  gave  rise  to  the  tale  that 
Ijis  death  was  caused  by  taking  poison  ;  but  this  story  obtained 
no  credit  with  Thucydides  whose  account  would  seem  to  justify 
the  inference  drawn  from  his  inactivity  at  Magnesia.  By  a  version 
scarcely  less  extravagant  than  his  tale  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Athenian  walls,  Diodi^ros  ^'presents  his  death  as  a  crowning 
stratagem  to  preclude  all  further  attacks  from  I'ersia  on  the  lib- 
erty of  his  country.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  en- 
tered into  «iny  such  compact  with  the  Persian  king  with  any  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  it,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  infiict  enormous 
damage  on  the  growing  empire  of  Athens.  That  not  a  single 
injurious  act  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  would  seem  to  prove, 
not  that  he  cheated  the  king  by  a  series  of  gratuitous  falsehoods, 
hut  that  Artaxerxes  imposed  no  such  obligations  as  the  price  of 
his  hospitality.  His  degradation  was  great  enough  alrejul}'  w  itliout 
a<kling  to  it  a  larger  measure  of  infamy.  But  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  have  .solid  grounds  for  believing  that  Themistokles  was  not  guilty 
of  the  inveterate  treachery  which  has  given  to  the  story  of  his  life 
a  ciiaractcr  of  inexplicable  mystery  ;  that,  with  much  to  mar  its 
ancient  strength,  he  yet  carried  the  love  of  his  country  to  the 
grave  ;  and  tliat  no  pledge  to  work  the  ruin  of  that  country  laid  on 
him  the  guilt  of  superfiuous  hypocrisy  t»)wards  the  despot  who  is 
said  to  have  given  him  a  hon)e  in  his  dishonored  old  age. 

Long  before  the  life  of  Themistokles  had  reached  its  close  in 
liis  splendid  Magnesian  retreat,  Aristeides  the  righteous  had  died 
in  poverty,  either  at  Athens  or  in  battle  ^^'"^'where  ,p,jj,  ^Ip^^j^  ^^ 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — in  short,  where  or  AristcidoH. 

1  1  i.         C'i      •  All'  1  •    1         4<W  B.r.  (?) 

liow,  wc  know  not.     Stones   were   not  lacking  which 
<alled  even  his  incorruptibility   into  (juestion  ;   and   it   was  main- 
tained that  lie  too,  being  unable  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  a  convic- 
tion f«»r  bribery,  took  n-fui^e  in  the  land  where  Themistokles  had 
found  a  shelter,  and  tli;it  there  he  died. 

»Diod.  xi.  58. 
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CHAPTER  yiii. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    ATHENIAN    EMPIRE. 

A  PERIOD  of  less  than  half  a  centuiy  separates  the  close  of  tlie 
FtniiTjle  with  Persia  from  tiiat  disastrous  strife  between  the  two 
Objects  of  foremost  states  of  Hellas  wliicli  prepared  the  way  first 
'  wufciiira"  ^'^^  Makedonian  and  then  for  Roman  conquest.  Nay, 
tion.  althoufrh  that  brief  period  saw  the   rise   and    culmina- 

tion of  Athenian  "empire  and  even  the  first  stages  of  its  downward 
course,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  beginning  of  it  as  marking  the 
close  of  the  struirgle  with  Persia  except  in  so  far  as  the  issue  of 
it  was  virtually  decided  in  the  waters  of  Salamis  and  under  the 
heights  of  Kithain)n  and  Mykale.  Persian  garrisons  still  remained 
in  towns  along  the  Thrakian  coasts  :  Persian  fleets  still  threatened 
to  renew  the  contest  by  sea;  Persian  armies  still  hung  behind  the 
scanty  strip  of  land  which  had  been  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
empire  of  Kroisos.  AVhother  on  the  Asiatic  continent  or  in  the 
EgC4in  islands  the  Hellenes  looked  to  Athens  for  the  further  con- 
duct <«f  a  war  in  which  they  were  ready  to  give  such  lielp  as 
miirht  be  in  their  p<nver.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
brilliant  vision  of  Athenian  empire,  as  contrasted  witli  the  head- 
ship of  a  free  confederacy,  had  yet  dawned  on  the  minds  of 
Athenian  statesmen.  The  most  far-seeing  of  these,  beyond  doubt, 
wa-*  Thomistokles  :  and  the  whole  policy  of  Themistokles  was 
shaped  by  the  conviction  that,  if  Athens  was  ever  to  be  great,  she 
must  be  great  by  sea.  When  he  told  his  fellow-citizens  that  with 
their  sliips  they  might  bid  defiance  to  all  assailants,  but  that  in 
Fueh  slniirgles  their  old  city  under  the  rock  of  the  Virgin  God- 
t\e*-n  would  be  <»f  little  use  or  none,'  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  dominion  of  Athens  should 
stretch  from  Megaraand  its  harbors  to  the  pass  of  Th('rmof)ylai,  or 
th;it  he  would  have  f;iiled  to  deprecate  efforts  designed  to  bring 
about  Hiuh  a  result  as  mischievous,  if  not  fatal,  to  her  real  welfare. 
Vet  withit)  a  f(!w  ycrars  Athenian  energy  brought  alxmt  results 
which,  while  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataiai  were  fresh. 
Chantrcin  would  have  been  set  down  as  extravagant  dreams. 
•^  r-fOailoo*  Tlie  events  whifli  lc<l  to  these  results  were  sliaped  by 
wtkber  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  ; 
•'*•■•  and  of  the    course  of  these  events  we  have   unfoilu- 

natrly  a  singularly  bare  an<l   meagre  record.      It  is   not   that   the 
hintof}'  (}(  this  most  important  time  lias  been  lost,  but  that  it  never 

*  Hee  p.  234. 
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was  written  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events  must  be 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Thucydides  with 
those  of  Ilcrodotos.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  the  con- 
federacy of  Deios  was  at  tirst  an  assochition  of  independent  states 
whose  representatives  met  in  the  synod  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equalitv.  l>v  the  latter  we  are  told  that,  when  Sestos  and 
Jiyzantion  had  fallen,  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  remained  to  be 
done  before  Europe  could  be  rid  of  tiic  barbarian.  Lastly  we 
learn  from  Thucydides  tliat  at  the  end  of  this  time  a  change 
became  manifest  in  the  attitude  of  Athens  towards  the  other 
members  of  the  confederation  ;  that  at  first  all  contributed  ships 
and  men  for  the  common  service,  whether  with  or  without  further 
contributions  in  money  ;  and  that  the  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  Athens  and  her  allies  was  brought  about  wholly  by 
the  acts  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  true,  as  Thucydides  asserts,  that 
Athens  was  firm,  even  to  harshness,  in  insisting  that  all  sliould 
discharge  to  the  full  their  duties  as  confederates.  But  with  the 
lonians  it  was  the  old  story.  The  demands  of  Athens  seemed 
hard  only  because  they  loathed  the  idea  of  long-continued 
strenuous  exertion.'  But  they  were  dealing  now  with  men  who 
were  not  to  be  trified  with  ;  and  as  in  some  shape  or  other  they 
must  bear  their  full  measure  of  the  general  burden,  the  thought 
strack  theuj  that  their  end  might  be  gained  if  they  paid  more 
money  and  furnished  fewer  ships  and  men,  or  none.  Their  pro- 
posal was  accepted  ;  and  its  immediate  result  was  to  iidiance 
enormously  the  power  of  Athens,  while  in  case  of  revolt  they 
became  practically  helpless  against  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
thoroughly  resolute  enemy. 

Sestos  and  Byzantion  liad  fallen  :  but  Bogcs  the  governor  of 
Eion  on  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  offered  to  the  assaults  of  the 
allies  a  desperate  resistance.     The  capture  of  Eion  was  ,.     . 

•  I  11  /■    II  1     1  1  e  Athenian 

cither   preceded    or    followed    by    the    reconquest   ot  operations  to 

Lemnos  ;  and  j)robably  the  convenience  of  Skyros  as  a  [[j^[  jliry^""' 

station   on  the  vovago  to  Lemnos  led   to  the   attack  of  medon. 

that  island  and  the,  reduction  of  its  people  to  slavery.^ 

From  Skyros  Thucydides  takes  us  to  the  Euboian  Karystos  which 

wa.«  treated  with  the  same  severity.     The   fieet  of  the   Naxians, 

who   revolted   at  this  time   and   were  subdued,  went  to  swell  the 

lunnbers  of  the  Athenian  navy,  whi(di  was  now  to  strike  another 

U^reat  blow  on  the  maritime  power  of  the  Persian  king. 

The  victory  of  Kimon  destroyed,  it  is  sjiid,  on  one  and 

the  s-'ime  day  the  Phcnician  lleet  of  200  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 

'  'Adrivalot  .  .  .   /.vTTjpoi  t/aav,  oIk     npoaayovre^  rcic  avayKO^.     Thuc.    i. 
tlutdoaiv  oidi  f3ov?.o/iivoir  ra'KaiiTupliv     91,  1.  ' 'T'huc.  i.  Oft. 
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EurvmLHlon,  in  raiiiphylia,  and  the  land-forces  with  which  it  was 
destincil  to  co-operate. 

Tlie  liistorv  of  the  I>elian  confederation  was  determined  l>y  the 
chanicter  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  continued  struggle  with 
Th-  p.iian  Persia  after  tlic  battle  of  Mykale  involved  the  need  of 
:'[jj  strenuous  exertions  :  and  for  this  the  lonians  were  not 
i....c.  .  prepared.  The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand  were  not 
less  resolved  that  the  effort  should  be  made  ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
radical  difference  of  view  began  to  find  expression,  the  Delian 
synod  was  doomed.  The  days  of  Athenian  Hegemonia,  or  leader- 
ship, were  now  ended  :  the  empire  or  tyranny  of  Athens  had 
hogim,  and  whether  in  laying  its  foundations  or  in  raising  the 
fabric  the  Athenians  assuredly  cannot  be  charged  with  any  lack  of 
promptitude.  Not  many  months  after  the  conquest  of  Naxos  and 
the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon  a  quarrel  with  the 
Thasians  about  their  mines  and  trade  on  their  Thrakian 
settlements  was  followed  by  open  war.  Not  content  with  block- 
ading Thasos,  the  Athenians,  to  make  all  further  rivalry  impossi- 
ble, sent  10,000  men  as  settlers  to  the  spot  called  the  Nine  Roads, 
the  site  of  the  future  Amphipolis.  This  post  they  succeeded  in 
occupying  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  they  were  tempted  by  the  hope 
of  large  profits  from  mines  to  advance  further  inland  towards  the 
northeast,  and  at  or  near  Drabeskos  their  whole  force  was 
practically  swept  away  by  the  Edonian  Thrakians.  This  terrible 
.'■  '  r  brought  no  relief  to  the  Thasians.  Tlie  Athenians  still 
Ij-mI  iheir  port,  and  maintained  their  lodgement  on  the 
island  ;  but  although  the  siege  had  lasted  for  two  years,  the 
sjjirit  of  the  Thasians  w.'is  not  yet  broken.  They  saw  that  the 
quarrel  between  themselves  and  the  Athenians  was  one  which 
must  be  decided  in  a  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  From 
^  therefore   they  besought  aid  in  their  distress;    and  the 

,  fis  entered  into  a  secret  engagement  to  invade  Attica, 
which  proved  that,  apart  from  specific  causes  of  off"ence,  the 
mere  gToatncss  of  Alliens  was  a  wrong  which  they  could  not  for- 
give.  To  this  fear  f>f  Athens  and  to  this  alone  we  must  trace  the 
outbreak  of  the  I'eloponnesian  war. 

Whih*  the  'Hiasians  were  holding  out  jigaitist  the  flc^et  and 
•nny  of  .Athens,  their  SparUin  friends  were  busied  in  blockading 
Tbe  revolt  of  Ilhome.  A  terrible  earthquake,  which  had  shaken  the 
wiVbc*''* '  ^'ity  of  Spartii  and  its  neighborliof)d,  was  ascribed  to 
*"»^*''Lh  ^^*^  vengeance  of  I'oseidon  for  the  impious  withdrawal 
ArcM.  of  the  dying  Pausanias  from   his  sanctuary  ;  and  to 

*** '^ '  t]i<-  Helots  it  Kccmed  a  call  to  rise  against  their 
nuukter-^.  lifaking  out  int^>  open  revolt,  they  marched  or  were 
gnulually  pushed  biu^k,  with  a  large  body  of  Pcrioikoi  who  had 
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joined  them,  to  the  old  Messenian  stroncrhold,  and  were  there 
blockaded  by  the  Spartans.  Fearing  that  the  siege  might  in 
length  rival  that  of  Eira,  the  Spartans  besought  help  from  the 
people  against  whom  they  had  made  a  secret  pact  with  the 
Thasians.  Their  application  at  Athens,  opposed,  it  is  said,  by 
Perikles  and  Epliialtes,  was  warmly  seconded  by  Kimon  who  was 
himself  sent  with  a  large  force  to  take  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Ilhome.  But  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  even  by  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Greeks  in  the  conduct  of  blockades :  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  premeditated  treachery  led  them  to 
ascribe  the  like  double-deal injx  to  the  xVtheninns  and  the  Plataians 
who  accompanied  them,  and  to  dismiss  them  on  the  plea  that  their 
services  were  no  longer  needed.'  The  indignation  stirred  up  in 
the  Athenians  bv  this  manifest  falsehood  was  no  mere  feeliuij  of 
the  moment.  The  policy  of  Kimon  and  his  philo-Lakonian 
adherents  wjis  cast  to  the  winds  :  and  proposals  for  a  treaty  of 
alliance  were  at  once  made  to  Argos,  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy 
of  Sparta.  The  Argives  welcomed  the  alliance  as  one  which 
might  go  far  towards  the  recovery  of  their  old  supremacy.  The 
tire    thus   kindled    spread    swiftly.      The    Thessalians 

1  I        •  1  /•    "i  ^     IT  461    B.C. 

were  brought  mto  the  new  confederacy  ;  and  Megara, 
tired  out  with  (Corinthian  incroachments  on  her  boundaries,  flunir 
hei*self  into  the  arms  of  Athens.  Her  friendship  was  eagerly 
welcomed,  for  the  Athenians  thus  became  possessed  of  the  two 
M<'garian  ports,  Nisaia  on  the  Saronic  gulf  and  Pegai  on  that  of 
<'orinth,  while  tlieir  occupation  of  the  passes  of  Geraneia  rendered 
Spartan  invasions  of  Attica  [)ra<'tically  impossible.  Still  furtherto 
strengthen  their  hold  on  Megara,  they  jcnned  the  city  by  long  walls 
to  its  southern  port  of  Nisaia,  and  within  the  f»>rtress  thus  made 
they  placed  a  permanent  garrison.  These  walls  probaidv  su'*-- 
gested  the  greater  enterprise  which  was  soon  to  make  Athens,  8o 
far  as  she  couhl  be  machi,  a  maritime  city.  Meanwhile  the  siei^c 
nf  Ithome  went  on  ;  but  at  length  the  Helots  and  Pcrioikoi  came 
to  tenns  with  their  besiegci*s.  They  were  to  leave  the 
Pcloponnesos,  under  the  pain  of  beconiincj  the  slaves 
of  any  who  might  catch  them  if  they  dared  to  set  foot  there 
again.  On  these  tenns  men,  women,  and  children  all  departed 
in  peace  and  found  a  refuge  in  Naupaktos,  which  the  Athenians 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Thus  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  population  was  esta- 
blished bitterly  hostile  to  Sparta  and  devote<l  t<»  the  interests 
of  Athens. 

The  Aiginctiins  now  resolved  to  measure  themselves  in  earnest 

'  Thuc.  i.  102.  4. 
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witli  llie  men  wlio  had  robbed  iheiii  of  their  ancient  muritinie 
supreniacv.  Tliey  went  into  battle,  relying  probably  on  the  tactics 
Sle^of  vvhicli  had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleets  at  Salamis 
^}^^  ,  and  Mvkalc  :  they  came  out  of  it,  utterly  ruined  as 
the  ix»n^  a  maritime  power.  k>eventy  or  tiieir  siups  were  taken, 
Aihon".  <^^^^  Aigina  itself  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land. 
^si'-^Bc-  Meanwhile  a  lar2:e  Athenian  tleetand  army  had  gone  to 
aid  the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  ;  and  Mega- 
bazos,  as  the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  had  come  to  Sparta,  to  in- 
force  with  large  bribes  the  immediate  invasion  of  Attica.  His 
money  was  spent  in  vain  ;'  but  the  Corinthians  by  an  attack  on 
Megara  and  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Geraneia  thought  to 
achieve  that  which  the  Spartans  had  not  been  able  to  attempt. 
To  their  surprise  no  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Aigina  ;  but  an 
army  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  men  who  had  been 
left  to  giuird  the  city  marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  under  the 
command  of  Myronides,  The  battle  which  followed  was  inde- 
cisive ;  but  the  Athenians  setup  a  trophy  on  the  departure  of  the 
Corintliians  who  were  received  at  home  with  jeers  for  retreating 
from  a  rabble  of  old  men  and  boys.  Smarting  under  the  abuse, 
they  hastened  back  to  the  field,  and  there  Jis  they  w  ere  setting  up 
a  tropliy  on  their  side  they  were  attacked  by  the  same  force  and 
defeated.  Unhappily  in  their  retreat  a  large  body  found  tlieir 
way  by  the  only  entrance  into  a  piece  of  })rivate  ground  inclosed 
by  a  de«'p  trench.  Myronides  instantly  blocked  up  the  entrance 
with  ids  hoplites,  while  his  light-armed  trooi)s  shotdown  all  who 
had  fallen  into  this  fat;il  snare  till  not  a  man  reinained  alive.  The 
day  w;i.s  a  bhwk  one  for  the  Corinthians,  although  tlic  bulk  of 
their  army  returned  home  in  sjifety.  On  the  Athenian  side  the 
history  of  this  time  with  its  rusli  of  events  and  its  startling 
changes  exhibits  a  pi<-ture  of  astonishing  and  almost  preternatural 
enei^'.  One  Athenian  army  was  besieging  Aigina  ;  another  was 
absent  in  Kgypt.  Yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  Perikles  for 
car  ,,iit  at  home  the   plan  which    on  a  very  small   scale   had 

b« '  j-ted  at  Megara.     'J'o  join  Athens  with   Peiraieus  on  the 

one  side  and  Phaleron  on  the  other,  one  wall  was  needed  of  about 
A\,  and  another  of  about  4  English  miles  in  length.  Such  an  en- 
terj>ri.HC  could  not  fail  to  excite  to  the  utmost  the  jealous  fears  of 
the  PelofKjnnosian  cities.  It  became  evident  to  the  Spartans  that 
»^  ■  ''Vth  <»f  Athens  was  to  be  arrested,  it  could  be  done  only 

^-'  ,:  up  a  counterpoise  to  her  influence  in  northern   Hellas. 

ilencc  for  the  sake  of  checking  her  they  overcame  their  almost 
invincible  dislike  of  regularly  organised*  federations,  and  set  to 

'  Thuc.  i.  109. 
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work  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  which  had  been  most 
diso^racefully  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes. 

The  fortress  of  IthuinC'  had  not  yet  fallen  when  the  Spartans 
sent  across  the  Corinthian  irulf  a  iarj^e  force  underthe  connnandof 
Nikoraedes  who  was  then  acting  as  regent  for  the  Battles  of 
young  king  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias.  Their  J,^j^§[J)o. 
nominal  errand  was  to  rescue  from  the  Phokians  one  piiytu. 
of  the  three  Dorian  towns  which  formed  the  Ljike-  Aigina! 
daimonian  metropolis.'  The  task  was  easily  accom-  457 b.c. 
plished,  and  we  are  told  that  they  had  already  begun  their 
homeward  march  when  they  found  that  an  Atlienian  fleet  was 
stationed  in  the  Krissaian  gulf  to  prevent  their  crossing  by 
sea,  while  an  Athenian  garrison  occupied  the  passes  of  Geraneia. 
Hither  also  hastened  the  unwearied  Demos,  aided  by  a  thousand 
Argives  as  well  as  by  other  allies.  The  battle  was  fouglit  at 
Tanagra,  within  sight  of  the  Euripos  :  and  the  Athenians  were 
defeated  after  a  severe  and  bloody  tight.  On  the  si.xty -second 
day'  after  the  battle  (the  exactness  of  tlie  chronology  sliows  how 
firmly  these  incidents  had  fixed  themselves  in  the  memory  of  the 
people)  Myronides  marched  into  Boiotia,  and  by  his  splendid  vic- 
tory among  the  vineyards  of  Oinophyta  raised  the  empire  of 
Atliens  to  the  greatest  height  which  it  ever  reached.  Utterly 
defeated,  the  Lioiotians  and  Phokians  became  the  subject  allies  of 
the  Athenians  wlio  set  up  democracies  everywhere,  taking  a  hun- 
<lred  hostages  from  the  Lokrians  of  Opous  ;is  pledges  of  their 
fidelity.  Thus  from  Megara  and  its  harbors  to  the  passes  of 
Tiiermopylai  Athens  was  supreme  ;  and  this  great  exaltation  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  luiinblinix  <>f  her  ancient  foe 
Aigina.  The  walls  of  this  ill-fate<l  cily  were  razed,  her  fieet  was 
forfeited,  and  the  conquest  crowned  by  the  imposition  of  the  tri- 
bute for  maintaining  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Nor  was  this 
all.  (ireat  success  was  followed  in  some  instances  by  failure  :  but 
failure  did  not  leave  them  without  spirit  for  further  enterprise. 

Of  these  reverses  the  most  terrible  was  the  disaster  which  befell 
the  fieet  dispatched   to   the  aid  of  the  Libyan  Inaros,  the  son  of 
Psjimmetichos,    who  liad,  on    the    death    of    Xerxes,   Diriastore  of 
excited  the  greater  part  of  Kgyi)t  to  revolt  against  the   [J|.!;,;Vj\7' 
power  of   Persia.^      Two  hundred    Athenian    tririMucs   K»opt- 
happened  at  the   time   to  be  on  their  way  t<^  Kypros 
(Cyprus) ;  and  these  were  ordered  to   make  their  way  at  once  to 
Egypt.     The  fleet  was   lost ;  and  of   the  crews  a  few   ordy  made 
their  way  throuirh    Libya    t«>    Kyrriie.     The    Libyan    chief   was 
betrayed  to  tlic  Persians  and   crucified  ;  and   a  reinforcement  of 
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fifty  trirciiH's  from  Athens,  haviiio-  reached  the  Meiidesian  month 
of  the  Nile,  wjis  attacked  and  ahnost  wliolly  destroyed  by  a  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Pheuieiaii  ticet  and  the  Persian  land-forces. 

Still  Athens  wiis  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia, 
and  Kiinon  was  sent  to  Kypros  with  200  ships.  Here  Tlmcydides 
Final  Vic-  tells  ns  that,  while  the  blockade  of  Kition  was  still 
toric8  and  o^oincT  ^>n,  Kinion  died  ;  that  the  Athenians  were  then 
Kinion.  from  lack  of  food  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Kition, 

^^"•^-  and  that,  sailing  to  Salamis  abont  70  miles  fnrther 
to  the  cast,  they  tliere  obtained  a  victory  both  by  sea  and  land 
over  the  Phenicians  and  Kilikians.  According  to  Diodoros^ 
Kiinon  not  merely  blockaded  bnt  succeeded  in  taking  both  Kition 
and  Malos,  and  then  engaging  the  combined  Phenician  and  Kili- 
kian  fieets  chased  to  the  Pheni(;ian  coast  the  ships  whicli  escaped 
from  the  conflict,  while  in  anotlier  battle  the  Athenian  commander 
Anaxikrates  fell  Hghting  bravely  against  the  Persians.  Nay  more, 
in  the  following  year,  Kimon  resolved  to  strike  a  more  decisive 
blow  by  besieging  Salamis,  where  the  Persians  had  stored  their 
corn  and  their  munitions  of  war.  Unable  to  stand  out  against 
this  series  of  disiusters,  Artaxerxes  sent  to  Athens  ambassadors 
<  Ijarged  with  proposals  for  peace,  and  the  Athenians,  dispatching 
their  own  envoys  to  Sonsa  licaded  by  Kallias  the  son  of  llippo- 
nikos,  concluded  the  treaty  which  bears  his  name.  By  this  con- 
vention tlie  IVrsian  king  bound  himself  to  send  no  ships  of  Avar 
westward  of  Plia.selis  or  the  Chelidonian  islands,  in  other  words, 
U'vond  the  ca.stAirn  promontory  of  Lykia,  and  to  respect  the 
Thrakian  Jiosp(»ros  as  the  entrance  to  Hellenic  waters  ;  nor  did 
the  death  of  Kimon  take  place,  if  we  may  follow  Diodoros,  until 
after  this  treaty  had  been  ratified. 

Thus  liad  Athens  reached  the  zenith  of  her  greatness,  not  by 
.,.  ...  I  ,f)ken  .series  of  victories  such  as  may  be  recorded  In  the 
I  career  of  mythical  conquerors,  but  by  the  persistent 
''^  resolution  which  will  draw  from  success  the  utmost 
I  ..III-  possible   cncouragejncnt,  while  it  refuses  to  bend  even 

iHrneath  great  <iisa.stcrs.  On  a  foundation  of  shifting  and  uncer- 
tain niatt-rials  she  liad  raised  the  fabric  of  a  great  empire,  and 
'I  done  tliis  l)y  compelling  the  several  members  of  lier  con- 
i^n  to  work  together  for  a  common  end, — in  (>ther  words, 
to  sacrifice  their  independence,  so  far  as  the  sacrifice  might  be 
ri<-cdfd  ;  and  rcfusjil  on  their  part  liad  ]>eon  followed  by  prompt 
and  Hunniiary  clni-stiHement.  In  short,  she  was  thrv)Ughout  olT(;nd- 
injf,  and  offending  fatally,  the  profoundest  instinct  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  that  inrtinct  which  had  been  impressed  on  it  in  the  very  in- 
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fancy  of  Aryan  civilisation.  Whatever  might  be  the  theories  of 
her  philosophers  or  the  language  of  lier  statesmen,  Athens  was 
doinnr  violence  to  the  sentiment  which  reijarded  the  citv  as  the 
ultimate  unit  of  society  :  and  of  tliis  feeling  Spaila  availed  her- 
self in  order  to  break  up  the  league  which  threatened  to  make 
her  insignificant  by  land  as  it  liad  practically  deprived  her  of  all 
power  by  sea.  The  designs  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  the 
substitution  of  democracy  for  oligarchy  in  the  cities  subjected  to 
her  rule.  These  democracies,  it  is  clear,  could  not  bo  set  up 
except  by  expelling  the  Eupatrid  citizens  who  might  refuse  to 
accept  the  new  state  of  things  ;  and  as  few  were  prepared  to 
accept  it,  a  formidable  body  of  exiles  furious  in  their  hatred  of 
Athens  was  scattered  through  Hellas,  and  was  ])usily  occupied 
nearer  home  in  schemes  for  upsetting  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Oinophyta  the  storm  *  * 
burst  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Kopais.  The  banished  Eupatrids 
were  masters  of  Orchomenos,  Chaironeia,  and  some  other  Boio- 
tian  cities  :  and  against  these  an  Athenian  army,  aided  by  their 
allies,  marclied  under  Tolmides,  a  general  wliose  zeal  outran  his 
discretion.  lie  had  taken  C'liaironeia,  and  having  left  a  force  to 
guard  it,  was  marching  southwards  when  he  was  attacked  in  thci 
territ<^)ry  of  Koroneia.  The  result  was  a  ruinous  defeat  for  the 
Athenians,  those  who  survived  tlie  battle  being  for  the  most  part 
taken  prisoners.  Roman  feeling  would  probably  liave  left  these 
nnliappy  men  to  their  fate,  as  it  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Cann.'e.  The  Athenians  could  not  afford  Uius  to  drain 
their  strength,  and  to  recover  them  they  made  no  less  a  sacrifice 
than  the  complete  evacuation  of  lioiotia. 

The  land-empire  of  Athens  was  doomed  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  it 
rose.     Tlie   revolt  of  Eul)oia  was  the   natural  fruit  of  revived  oli- 

crarchv  ;  but   scarcelv  had   IVrikles  with  an  Athenian  ^         ,,   , 
•,,,.,,.*,,        ,         ^,  ^       -I  I        •  1    The  revolt  of 

army  landed  m  the  island,  when  the  more  terrible  tid-  Euboiaand 
ings  reached   them   that   Megara   also   was  in    revolt,  Thelhirty 
and  that  the  Atlienian   garrison  had   been  massacred,  yean*'  truce. 
a  few  only  making  their  escape  to  Nisaia.      A  l*elopon-       **^^* 
nesian  army  was  already  in  Attica   and  w;is  ravaging   tlie  fruitful 
lands  of  P)leusis  and  Thrious,  when  I'erikles  returned  in  h;iste  with 
his  army  from  P^uboia.      For  what<'ver  reason,  the  king  IMeist/>anax 
advaiK'cd  no  further.      It  is  more  than  possible  that  he  found  his 
force  inadequate  to  the  task  before  them  ;'  but  at  Sparta  the  be- 
lief was  that  he  had  been  vanrpiishetl  by  Athenian  bribes,  and  he 
atone<i  for  his  sin  or  his  misfortune    by  years  <»f  banishment  at 

'  Archidanios  was  com|>elled  to     Peloponnesian  war.     Tliiic.  ii.  18 
l)o  equally  cautif)U8  in  his  invasion     d  seq. 
of  Attica  at  the  beg^innin^  of  the 
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ToiXea.  TIjc  retivut  of  the  l^eloponiiesians  left  Perikles  free  to 
deal  with  the  Euboiaiis  as  he  thought  lit.  The  whole  inland  was  sub- 
dued, and  deliiiite  treaties  were  made  with  all  the  cities  except 
llistiaia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  all  expelled,  and 
Athenian  Klerouehoi,  or  settlers/  introduced  in  their  place.  But 
althoui^h  it  was  thus  made  clear  that  Athens  had  lost  nothing'  of 
her  ancient  spirit,  it  was  not  less  certain  that  the  idea  of  nn  Athe- 
nian empire  by  land  must  tike  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  dreams 
which  are  never  to  be  realised.  Her  hold  on  the  Peloponnesos 
Mas  to  all  intents  already  gone;  and  hence,  like  the  so-called 
treaty  of  Kimon  and  Kallias,  the  thirty  years'  truce  between 
Soarta  and  Athens  which  followed  the  re-conqutst  of 
Euboia  gave  only  a  formal  sanction  to  certain  accom- 
plished facts.  As  things  had  now  gone,  the  Athenians  gave  up 
little  when  they  surrendered  Troizen  and  Achaia  together  with 
the  Megarian  harbors.  But  it  was  easier  to  evacuate  Megara,  as 
Boiotia  had  been  evacuated  already,  than  to  forgive  the  MegJi- 
rians  to  whom  ten  years  of  friendship  had  given  the  power  of  in- 
flicting a  deadly  blow  on  the  imperial  city  with  which  of  their 
own  free  will  they  had  allied  themselves. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  Enpatrid  tyranny  as  >vell  as  under  the 
despotism  of  the  I'eisistratidai  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Gradual  de-  the  Athenians  generally  was  a  political  indifference 
of  AthSn  almost  amounting  to  apathy.  This  besetting  sin  Solon 
iKmocracy.  Jiad  denounced  by  his  law  or  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  times  of  sedition  ;  but  it  was  not  until  ihe  tyrants 
had  been  driven  out  from  the  Akropolis  that  the  sudden  outburst 
of  energ\'  in  the  Athenian  demos  showed  the  wholesome  and 
bracing  effects  of  freedom.^  lliis  impulse  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  each  fresh  departure  from  that  exclusive  P^upatrid  polity  which 
derived  its  spirit  from  the  days  when  the  primitive  Aryan  was  little 
better  than  the  wild  b«.'c'i.st  in  his  den.^  The  struggle  with  Persia 
lijul  supplied  a  fresh  impetus,  and  the  spur  thus  given  led  to  an  acti- 
vity htill  more  marvellous,  wluin  the  formation  of  the  Delian  confede- 
racy insured  to  Athens  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  periods 
in  whidi  Athens  was  most  aggressive  abroad  were  the  periods  in 
which  the  principles  of  dcniocnicy  were  being  most  raj)idly  (W. 
velope<i  at  home.  The  first  great  blow  wasstnicU  on  the  religious 
exclufliverieHs  of  the  ancient  Eupatrid  houses  when  Solon  gave  to 
the  pejiAjint  cultivators  a  pcrrinanent  interest  in  the  land,*  and  wlien 
he  fallowed  up  this  mouKMitous  reform  by  introducing  a  classifi- 
cation of  citizenB  based  not  upon  religion  and  blood  but  upon 
pro[K.Tty.     Tlic  Kt^>nc  liad   Ixren   set  rolling,   but  it  had  not  yet 
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moved  far.  llciice  Kleistlieiies  found  himself  summoned  to  a 
warfare  in  which  he  had  still  to  fight  against  the  old  enemies.  If 
only  meml)ei*s  of  the  religious  tribes  could  fill  the  public  offices, 
Athens  must  remain  as  insignificant  as  she  had  been  before  the 
days  of  Solon.  Kleisthenes  cut  the  knot  by  inrollingall  the  citi- 
zens into  ten  new  tribes,*  against  the  local  aggregation  of  which 
he  made  most  careful  provision.  But  although  the  religious  ex- 
clusiveness  ef  the  old  Eupatrids  could  no  longer  be  maintained, 
another  oligarchic  influence  remained  in  the  preponderance  of 
wealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wjis  unlikely  that  even  if  all  re- 
strictions were  removed  poor  men  would  except  in  rare  instances 
be  chosen  to  fill  high  public  offices  :  but  by  the  constitution  of 
Kleisthenes  the  members  of  the  fourth  cUiss, — in  other  words,  the 
main  body  of  Athenian  citizens, — were  declared  ineligible  for 
the  Archonship,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  conservative  Ari- 
stei<les  to  propose  the  removal  of  this  restriction,  when  tlie  growth 
of  a  large  maritime  population  at  the  Peiraieus,  animated  bv  a 
liearty  obedience  to  law,  and  exhibiting  a  marked  contnist  to  the 
turbulence  of  the  wealthier  Iloplites,  j)roved  the  wisdom  of  abolish- 
ing it."  The  result  showed  that  eligibility  was  not  always  or  often 
followed  by  election,  while  the  course  of  events  continued  to 
brinfj  tlie  functions  of  the  archon  more  and  more  to  the  level  of 
the  capacities  of  ordinary  Athenian  citizens.  It  was  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  party  of  progress  would  seek  to  devise  some 
means  for  securing  to  the  poorer  citizens  the  privileges  and  pc)wers 
of  which  they  had  shown  themselves  deserving,  while  the  con- 
servative statesmen  would  seek  to  keep  things  as  they  were.  Tlie 
former  party  was  headed  by  I'erikles  and  Ephialtes  ;  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  stood  Kimor),  the  son  of  the  victor  of  Marathon. 

Of  Perikles  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  endowed  with  all  the 
wis<lom  an<l  foresight  of  Themistokles,  and  witli  a  personal  in- 
tei'rity  of  which  we  should  be  saviui;  little  if  we  spoke  „,      .    . 

.  "       ^    .  ^  The  rivulrv 

of  it  as  altogether  beyond  that  of  his  great  master,  of  Kimon 
If  the  smallest  chink  had  been  left  in  his  armor,  his '^"'l  ^'^''■''^'««- 
enemies  would  not  have  failed  to  pierce  it.  Having  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  political  temper  of  Kimon,  he  had  about  him  even 
less  "of  the  spirit  of  the  demagogue.  A  dignity  somewhat  cold 
and  repellent  might  with  more  reason  be  ascribed  to  a  man  whose 
time  and  thoughts  were  given  chiefly  to  his  work  as  a  sUitesman 
and  whose  leisure  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  philos«»phy  and 
art.  Seeing  clearly  from  the  first  that  Themistokles  hatl  taken 
the  true  measure  of  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen,  and  that 
he  had  turned  their  energies  in  the  right  direction,  l*erikles  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  policy  with  an  unflinching 
,.i\d  unswerving  zeal  ;  and  thus  when  the  conqueror  of  Salamis 
•  S««  p.  88.  •  Xon.  Aftm.  iii.  5,  18. 
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was  ostnicized,  a  yoiiiiiijer  statesman  Nvas  at  hatul  to  take  up  lii? 
work  ami  eomplete  the  fabric  of  which  he  liad  laid  tlie  foniida- 
tions,  ami  ofoiie  far  towards  raisin n;  tlie  superstructure. 

T];c  form  of  Epliialtes  is  overshadowed  by  the  commanding 
tigiire  of  Terikk^s  :  but  it  is  no  light  praise  to  say  of  liim  that  he 
Thon^fomi-  was  both  poor  and  trustwortliy.     With  an  earnestness 
of  EpiiiuiU's.  (.qiij^i  to  that  of  his  great  ally,  he  joined  a  keener  sense 
of  pi>litical  wrongs  and  a  more  vehement  impatience  of  political 
abuses.     The  legislation  of  Aristeides  had  made  all  citizens  eligi- 
ble for  the  Archonship  :  but  the  poorer  citizens  were  little  the 
nearer  to  being  elected  archons,  and  the  reforms  both  of  Aristei- 
des and  of  Kleisthenes  liad  left  in  the  large  judicial  powers  of  pub- 
lic officers  a  source  of  evils  which  became  continually  less  and  less 
t4>lerable.     The  Strategoi,  as  well   as  the  archons,  dealt  Avith   all 
cases  of  disobedience  to  their  own  authority  ;  and  the  practically 
irresponsible  Court  of  Areiopagos,  while  it  possessed  a  strictly  reli- 
gious jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide,  exercised  also  a  censorial 
authority  over  all  the  citizens,  and   superseded  the  Probouleutic 
council  by  its  privilege  of  preserving  order  in  the  debates  of  the 
Ekklesia.     This  privilege  involved  substantially  the  determination 
of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  as  inconvenient  questions  might 
for  the  most  part  without  difficulty  be  ruled  to  be  out  of  order. 
To  Ejdiialtes  tirst,  and  to  Perikles   afterwards,  it  became  evident 
that  attempts  to  redress  individual  cases  of  abuse  arising  from  this 
Kt<'itc  of  things  were  a  mere  waste  of  time.     The  public  officers 
must  be  deprived  of  their  discretionary  judicial  powers  ;  the  Arei- 
opagos must  lose  its  censorial   privileges  and  its  authority  in  the 
public  ass(>nd»ly  of  the  citizens,  while  the  people  themselves  must 
l>cconie  the  final   judges   in   all  criminal    as  well    as   civil    causes. 
To  carry  out  the  whole  of  this  scheme  they  had  a  machinery  ready 
to  liand.     The  Jlcliaia  in  its  Dikasterics   had   partially  exercised 
this  jurisdif'tion   already  ;  and   nothing  more   was   needed   now 
than  U)  make  these  Dik;istcries  permanent  courts,  the  members 
of  wlTwh  shoiiM   rof-oive  a  regular  ])ay  for  all  days  spent  on  such 
senirc, >      'l*he  adoption  of  these   measures  would  at  once  sweep 
away  tlic  old  evils ;  and  Ephialtes  with  the  support  of   Perikles 
carried  them  all.     'Hm  Athenian  constitution  thus  reached  its  ut- 
most growth  ;  and  the  historj'  of  the  times  which  follow  tells  only 
of  itM  conservation  or  of  its  decay. 

Iliow  nieasuroH  were  jireccMlcd,  ns  we  might  expect,  by  the 
Tb«- fnnrr|.T  ostracism  of  Kimon  ;  find  all  hindrances  were  removed 
of  Kph».iu-.  from  the  i)ath  of  Ephialtes.  ^J'he  formidable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archons  was  cut  down  to  the   j)Ower   of   inflicling  a 

•  For  •'  "i'kI  by  which  the8<i  Dikanteries  were  annually  supplied 

with  Jur  . «.  p.  Hli. 
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small  fine,  aiid  they  became  simply  oflScers  for  managing  the  pre- 
liminary business  of  cases  to  be  brouglit  before  the  Jury  Courts. 
The  majesty  of  the  Areiopagos  faded  away,  and,  retiiining  its 
jurisdiction  only  in  cases  of  homicide,  it  became  an  assembly  of 
average  Athenian  citizens  who  had  been  chosen  archons  by  the 
lot.^  In  short,  the  old  times  were  gone  ;  and  the  rage  of  the 
oligarchic  faction  (for  such  it  must  still  be  termed)  could  be  ap- 
peased only  with  blood.  Ephialtes  was  assassinated, — by  a  mur- 
derer hired,  it  is  siiid,  from  the  Boiotian  Tanagra.  Kimon  was 
in  banishment :  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  brave  and 
able  general  had  no  hand  in  a  dastardly  crime,  happily  rare  in 
Athenian  annals. 

*  See  p.  90. 
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Ephialtes  was  dead ;  but  tlic  opposition,  wliicli  had  not  shrunk 
from  I'uiployiuix  tlic  weapon  of  assassination,  became  even  more 
intense,  jis  Perikles  matured  liis  designs  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  imperial  city,  llie  place  of  Kimon  was  now  filled 
work*  of  by  his  kinsman  Thoukydides  the  son  of  Melesias,  who, 
Pcrikleu.  jjj,jj  Kimon,  held  that  the  revenues  of  Athens  should 
still  be  used  in  distant  enter})rises  against  the  power  of  Persia. 
Tliis  policy  was  resisted  by  Perikles,  whose  influence  with  the 
j>conle  was  probjibly  strengthened  by  the  remembrance  that  lie  had 
likewise  <)pj)oscd  the  rash  expedition  of  Tolmides  into  Boiotia. 
Tlie  political  atmosphere  at  Athens  was  now  again  so  far  clouded 
and  thnatening  that  both  i)arties  turned  instinctively  to  the  remedy 
of  ostracism.  Like  Kimon,  Thoukydides  fully  thought  that  the  vote 
wouM  send  his  great  rival  into  exile.  The  result  was 
liis  own  banishment ;  and  the  way  was  clcaied  for  the 
earning  out  of  the  v:i.st  public  works  on  which  J^erikles  had  set 
his  mind,  llie  I«»iig  walls  which  joined  Athens  with  her  liarbors 
inclosed  between  ihrm  a  large  space  of  ground,  which,  if  occu- 
pied by  an  enemy,  might  be  a  source  of  serious  danger  as  well  a.« 
of  annoyance.  Ilence  a  third  wall  was  cairicd  from  tlie  city 
parallel  U>  the  western  or  J'eiraic  wall,  at  a  distance  of  r)50  feet, 
turning  to  tlie  soutli  about  400  yards  before  it  reached  Mouny 
ehia,  for  the  |»urj>os<'  of  dcfciidini,'  that  harbor.  But  tlie 
coHtlie^t  work.H  of  I'erikles  wrre  confined  within  a  mu(;h  nar- 
rower eirruit.  A  new  theatre,  called  the  C)deion,  rose  in  ihc 
city,  a.H  a  wortliy  home  for  the  drama  in  the  great  I'anatlicnaic 
fe)»tiv}il,  while  under  the  name  I'ropylaia  gigantic  ])ortals  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  Hummit  of  the  rock  on  whicli  art  of  cveiy 
Idod  achieved  itM  highest  triumplis.     The  Ereclitheion,  or  shrine  of 
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Athene  Polias,  which  had  been  burnt  tluring  the  Persian  occu- 
pation of  the  city,  rose  to  more  tlian  its  ancient  c^randeur,  Id 
spite  of  the  vow  that  the  ruined  temples  sliould  be  left  as  raemo' 
rials  of  the  invader's  sacrilege.  But  high  above  all  the  sup 
rounding  building.-^i  towered  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Parthc 
non,  the  home  of  tlie  virgin  goddess,  whose  colossal  form,  stand' 
ing  in  front  of  the  temple,  might  be  seen  by  the  mariner  as  ho 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Sounion.  The  worshipper,  who  passed  within 
its  massive  walls,  saw  before  him  a  statue  of  the  goddess  still  more 
glorious,  the  work  of  the  great  sculptor,  Pheidias,  whose  genius 
embodied  in  gold  and  ivory  at  Olympia  the  majesty  of  Zeus  himself. 
The  great  aim  of  Perikles  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
Athens  over  the  whole  area  occupied  l>y  lier  confederacy.     The 

establishment  of  settlers  or  Klerouchoi,  who  retained  ^  .      .       . 
,..,  Ai-  ••  11  1  II  Extcu:?ion  or 

their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  had  answered  so  well  Athenian 

in  the  Lelantian  plain  of  Euboia'  that  it  was  obviously  «^^tiements. 
good  policy  to  extend  the  system.     The  territory   of  Ilestiaia  in 
the  north  of  Euboia,  and  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Skyros,  were  tlius  occupied  ;  and  Perikles  himself  led  a  body  of 
settlers  to  the  Tlirakian  Chersonesos  and  even  to  Sinope  which 
now  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.     A  generation 
liad  passed  from  the  time  wlien  Athens  lost  10,000  citizens  in  the 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon.'     The  task  w:is  now   undertiiken  successfully  by        '      " 
Hagnon,'  and  the  city  came  into  existence  which  was  to  be  the 
cause  of  disjister  to  tlie  liistorian  Thucvdidcs  and  to  witness  tlie 
death  of  Brasidas  and  of  Kleon.     Of  less  importiince  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Athens,  yet  notable  in  other  ways,  was  the  revival  of  the 
ruined   Sybaris   under  the   name  of   Thourioi,  about 
seven  years  before  the  founding  of  Amphipolis.  Among     *^^  °-^- 
its  citizens  was  the  rlietor  Lysias,  and  one  far  more  illustrious 
man.     Here  Hcrodotos  found  a  home  for  his  latter  years  ;  here 
he  wrote  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  invaluable  liistory  ;  and  here, 
nfter  a  life  spent  in  the  honest  search  of  truth,  he  died. 

Two  years  before  the  founding  of  Amphipolis  Samos  revolted 
from  Athens.      In  one  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  revolt  was 
caused  by  a  feeling  of    impatience    under    Athenian 
supremacy,  and  quite  true  also  that   Athenian  citizens   Jr^snmo"'^ 
sometimes  spoke  of  tln'ir  relations  with  their  allies  as      •"«  »-t- 
those  of  a  tyrant  with  his  subjects,  and  even  made  a  parade  of 
exercising  over  them  a  despotic  authority.     But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  this  radical  opposition  of  feeling  and  interest  was  con- 
fined for  the  MU)st  part  to  a  small,  although  always  powerful  and 

'  See  p.  94.  '  See  ]>.  248.  »  Thuc.  iv.  102. 
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sometimes  propondorant,  party  in  the  subject  cities.  But  there 
W}u<  also  in  everv  citv  a  chiss  which  had  not  only  no  positive 
OTievanoo  airainst  Athens,  but  a  stronij  coninumity  of  interest  with 
her  :  and  this  class,  necessarily,  was  the  Demos.  In  almost  every 
case,  therefore,  we  shall  tind  the  people  passive  or  indifferent  under 
Athenian  supremacy,  so  long  as  there  was  no  opposition  between 
the  subject  city  and  its  mistress  ;  but  we  shall  also  see  that  when 
the  olii'archv  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  demos  not  unfre- 
quentlv  took  the  tirst  opportunity  of  going  over  to  their  natural 
protectors.*  Tlie  tidings  that  Byzantion  had  joined  in  this  revolt 
left  to  the  Athenians  no  room  to  doubt  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 
A  fleet  of  si.xty  ships  was  dispatched  to  Samos  under  Perikles  and 
nine  other  crenerals,  of  whom  the  poet  Sophokles  is  said  to  have 
been  one  ;  and  the  Samian  oligarchy  were  compelled  to  submit 
in  the  ninth  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  the  terms 
beinf  tliat  they  should  raze  their  walls,  give  hostages,  surrender 
their  ships,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Following  their 
example,  the  liyzantines  also  made  their  peace  with  Athens.''  The 
Athenians  escaped  at  the  same  time  a  far  greater  danger  nearer 
home.  The  Samians,  like  the  men  of  Thasos,^  had  applied  for  aid 
to  the  Spartans,  who,  no  longer  pressed  by  the  Helot  war,  sum- 
moned a  congress  of  their  allies  to  discuss  the  question.  For  the 
trace  which  had  still  tive-and-twenty  years  to  run  Sparta  cared 
nothing  :  but  she  encountered  an  opposition  from  the  Corinthians 
whicli  ])erhaps  she  now  scarcely  expected.  In  the  synod  at  which 
Hippias  liad  pleaded  his  cause  the  Corinthians  liad  raised  their 
voice  not  so  much  against  the  restoration  of  the  despot,  as  against 
the  principle  of  interference  witli  the  internal  affairs  of  an  auto- 
nomous city.  They  now  insisted  in  a  like  spirit  on  tlie  right  of 
every  independent  state  to  deal  as  it  pleased  with  its  free  or  its 
Hobject  allies.  The  Spartans  were  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and 
there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  when  some  years  later  the  Corinthians 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  for  this  decision,*  they 
took<Tcdit  for  an  act  of  gooa  servir-c  singularly  opportune.  Had 
they  voted  a.s  Sparta  wished,  Athens  might  by  the  extension  of 
revolt  amongst  her  allied  cities  have  been  reduced  now  to  the  con- 
dition to  which,  in  '•ons<'quen<'e  ])cr]iaps  of  this  respite,  she  was 
not  brought  until  tli<-  lif(  tinKi  of  a  generation  had  been  spent  in 
desperate  warfare. 

'  Tliia'tH emphatically  nHHortfHl  by  vor.      If    innocent    am]    ;r»illy  he 

!>•    '              ■                    I  «'nt,  Thiic.  alik«!  inmiHlicd,  they   uiUKt  I'Xiwct 

lii                                        III  <if  Kh'on  to  find  tlirir  frieiulH  c«'nv<rt<'d  into 

!•  '                                       •tnt  irn|»oli-  eniMnifB. 

Ur,    -                                 iHwiilifopB.  »  Time.  i.  117. 

Ai  pffcMrtit,                 hi!  iir^/cH,  may  '  See  p.  248. 

tnererjca.'"              it  c/)uiitonhav-  *  Thuc.  i.  40. 
iog  the  Dermofl  ttroDKly  in  her  fa 
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When  tlic  Corinthians  assorted  that  the  Athenians  had  an 
absolute  right  t<>  punish  the  Samians  or  any  other  alUes  who 
might  be  in  revolt,  it  is  possible  that  their  motives  -^^6  quarrel 
may  have  been  more  selfish  than  when  they  protested  J>;  twctn 
against  interference  with  the  affairs  of  autonomous  andKor- 
cities  in  the  days  of  llippias.  They  liad  important  '^^''■*^- 
interests  to  guard  on  the  coasts  of  Epeiros,^  Makedoniaand  Tlirace; 
and  they  were  fully  aware  that  their  own  navy  in  point  of 
efficiency  remained  where  it  had  been  two  generations  ago,  while 
the  Athenians  had  by  long  experience  attained  a  skill  in  naval  war 
which  no  Peloponnesian  state  had  yet  put  to  the  test  of  "experience. 
The  dread  of  such  an  ordeal  averted  for  a  time  the  inevitable 
conflict :  but  unhappily  this  fear  was  at  length  overpowered  by 
feelings  which  left  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  sober  retison. 
We  have  seen  some  results  of  oligarchical  intrigues  amongst  the 
Athenian  allies  in  the  East :  we  have  now,  as  the  scene  shifts  to 
Western  Hellas,  to  follow  the  actions  of  states  which  exhibit  the 
worst  features  of  the  Greek  character.  The  tradition  which  as- 
serted that  the  first  sea  fii^ht  amonu  Greeks  w;is  a  battle  between 
the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists  of  Korkyra  forecasts  exactly 
the  relations  of  these  two  great  maritime  states.  The  fierce 
hatred  which  divided  them  may  have  sprung  froui  jealousies  of 
trade  ;^  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  traced  to  any  deep  political  con- 
victions. The  city  of  Epidamnos  liad  been  founded  by  settters 
from  Korkyra  :  but  even  hatred  for  the  mother  city  could  not 
embolden  them  to  dispense  with  the  rule  which  compelled  them 
to  go  to  her  for  the  Oikistes  or  leader  of  the  colony.  Corinth  had 
thus  certain  parental  rights  over  the  Epeirotic  city  ;  but  Corinth 
was  now  nile«l  by  an  oligarchy,  while  the  Demos  was  supreme  at 
Korkyni.  Whether  the  constitution  of  Korkyra  had  undergone  a 
change  since  the  foundation  of  the  colonv,  we  know  not ;  but  if 
the  Korkyraian  oligarchy  liad  been  put  down  before  that  time, 
then  either  the  oligarchic  families  of  the  island  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity of  finding  a  more  congenial  home  elsewhere,  or  colonists 
belonging  to  the  demos  in  Korkyra  became  an  oligarchy  in  their 
new  abode.  With  a  people  notorious  for  their  political  immorality 
there  is  in  this  nothing  surprising  Certiiin  it  is  that  the  demos  of 
Epiilamnos  could  point  to  no  evidences  of  kinship  with  the  demos 
of  Korkyra ;  and  tlms  it  may  have  grown  up  from  a  concourse  of 
aliens  from  many  lands.  At  first  the  colony  seetns  to  have  been 
prosperous;  but  some  defeats  sustained  in  a  struggle  with  theii 
barbarous  neighbors  the  Taulantians  broke  the  strength  of  the 
oligarchic  faction,  and  the  demos  rising  to  power  drove  many  of 

'  Soo  p.  01.  »  Set)  p.  01. 
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their  opiwncnts  into  banisliincnt.    These  exiles  took  their  revenge 
hv  allving  themselves  with  the  Tauhintians  and  ravaging  the  lands 
of  ihi'  lival  faction.     The   mijichief  done  was   so  great  that  the 
Epidanmian  demos  sent  ambassadors  to  Korkyra  to  beg  for  aid 
ill  their  distress.     But  they  could  point  to  no  tombs  of  common 
unce>tors ;  and   their   prayer  was   rontemptnonsly   rejected.     To 
remain  without  help  was  to  be  ruined  :  and  the   question   put  to 
the  Delphian  god  whether  in  this  strait  they  might  betake  them- 
st'lves  to  the  Corinthians  drew  forth  his   distinct  permission.     A 
Corinthian  armv  marched  by  land  to  Apollonia,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  an  encounter  with  the  Korkyraian  fleet,  and  thence 
■**  ^'^'     made  its  wav  to  E})i(lamnos.      In  great  wralh  the  Kor- 
kvraians  sailed  thither  with  a  Heet  of  five-and-twenty  ships,  and 
bv  a  messai^c  couched  in  terms  of  studied  insult  insisted  on  in- 
gress for  themselves  as  well  as  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Corinthian 
•^rrison.     On  the   refusal   of  the  Epidamnians  the  Korkyraians 
prepared  to  blockade  the  isthmus  on  which  the  city  was  built,  at 
the  siune  time  sending  word  that  any  Epidamnians  or  strangers 
who  might  wish  to  leave  the  place  should  be  suffered  to  depart 
in  peace,  but  that  all  who  remained  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 
The  Corinthians  by  way  of  retaliation  invited  a  fresh  emigration 
to  Epidamnos,.and  a  fleet  of  40  Corinthian  ships  with  8,000  hop- 
lites  suppoited  by  38  ships  of  their  allies,  made  ready  to  convey 
or  escort  the  new  colonists  to  their  homes.     To  avert  the  storm 
gathering   over  their  heads,  the  Korkyraians  now^  sent  envoys  to 
Corinth,  insisting   on   the  withdrawal  of  the  Corinthian  garrison 
from  Kpidamnos  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  submit  mat- 
ters to   arbitration.     To  the  reply  of  the  Corinthians  that  they 
coald  n<it  even  debate   the   point   unless  the  siege  of  Ei)idanmos 
were  first  raised,  the  Korkyraians  answered  that  the  siege  should  be 
rai<w<l  if  tlie  (^.'orinthians  would  themselves  quit  the  place,  or  that, 
failing  this,  they  would  leave  matters  as  they  were  on  both  sides, 
a  truce  lx>ing  entered  into  until  the  arbiters  should  decide  whc- 
th«-r  Epidamnos  should  belong  to  (.'orinth  or  Korkyra.     However 
unprin<:ij»led  the  conduct  of  the  Korkyraians  may  have  been,  they 
ha/1  now,  tedinically  at  least,  put  themselves  in  the  right :  and 
the  C^»rinthianH  were  without  exctise  in  the  declaration  of  war  by 
whi<-h   they    replie-d   to   these    proposals.      Their   armament   had 
•Iffcady   reached    Aktion*  when  a  Korkyraian   lierald,  sent  in  a 
■III  "    '  '.^   f   :'  lie  tliein  to  advance;  further.   This  command  was, 
of  .;.'    -led;  and  the    Korkyraian    fleet  of  eighty  ships, 

advancing  to  the  encounter,  put  the  enemy  to  flight  with  the  loss 
of  *■''  •        The  retreat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  liad  left  the 

K-  '  rs  of  tin*  sra  ;  and  these  n(»w  took  their  revenge 

'  See  |).  (»1. 
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by  ravagino;  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Leukas  and  burning  Kyi Icne, 
the  port  and  dock  of  the  Eleians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
expedition.     Two  years  had  passed  away  without  any 
decisive    or   important   operations,    when    they   found 
that  the  Corinthians  had  enlisted  as  mercenaries  a  large  number  of 
seamen  from  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.     The 
gathering  of  a  force  which  must  crush  them  could  be  arrested  only 
by   an   alliance   with   Athens ;   and  there  accordingly 
Korkyraian  envoys  appeared  to  plead  the  cause,  not  of 
justice   or  truth,  but  of   expediency  and   self-interest.     But  the 
Corinthians  had  been  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
their  ambassadors  also  hjistened  to  Athens  in  the  hope  of  turning 
the  scale  against  their  enemies. 

The  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  was  no  work  of  the 
Athenians  ;  nor  can  these  be  blamed  if,  on  resolving  to  act  at  all, 
they  resolved  to  act  wholly  with  regard  to  their  own    „ 

,,     ,  .'  -'^  ,  ,      Proposals 

mterests.     Korkvra,    aixam,   was    free    to    take    such    for  an 
measures  as  the    instinct    of    self-preservation    might   heu^^cn 
suggest  :  and  to  the  credit  of  her   envoys  it  must  be   Korkyra 
admitted,  that  their  speech,  if  the  historian  faithfully 
gives  its  substance,  is  contined  solely  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial exchange.     To  any  gratitude  for  benefits  done   to  the 
Athenians  they  could  lay  no  claim.     They  had  carefully  kept  out 
of  the  way  when  their  fleet  was  sorely  wanted  at  Salamis  ;*   and 
since  the  flight  of  Xerxes  they  had  not  less  carefully  avoided  all 
alliances.     The   result   of   this  policy,   they  admitted,    was    not 
pleasant.     They  had  drawn  down  on  themselves  the  full  power  of 
the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  aided  by  a  large  force  enlisted  in 
cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  dominion  ;  and  with  these  ene- 
mies they  were  wholly  unable  to    cope  single-handed.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Athenians  would  do  well  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  alliance  with  a  state  whose  navy,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens, 
would  otherwise,  in  the  immediately  impending  war,  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 

In  their  reply  the   Corinthians   naturally  tried  to  blacken  tlieir 
enemies  and  to  whitcwjish  themselves.     In  the   latter  tjisk  they 
achieved  at  best  a  very  partial   success,      lly  rejectinix   Coumor- 
arbitration  under  conditions  which  were  undoubtedly    »ri;>""y,"t« 

r   •       i_         1       1  1-1  -      of  th«'  Co- 

fair  they  had  put  themselves  m  the  wrong  ;  and  to  get   rinthians'. 

rid  of  this  <lifhculty  they  could  only  resort  to  hair-splitting.     The 

arbitration,  they  urged,  was   proposed    too   late  ;   it   should    have 

been  ofTcred  before  the  Korkyraian   blockade   of   Epidamnos  was 

begun.     This  plea  might  have  been  reasonable  if  arbitration  were 

H.  means  for  preventing  the  commission  (»f  wroiiLT^  rather  than  of 

'  '  See  p.  177. 
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rodrcssinix  them  when  coniinitteil.  With  more  of  truth  they  painted 
the  Korkvniinns  lis  men  who  liad  kept  uloof  from  all  association 
witli  otlier  Hellenic  states  because  their  geographical  position 
favored  the  course  <»f  piracy  and  plunder  which  was  most  conge- 
nial U»  them.  Ungrateful  as  colonists,  and  treacherous  in  their 
friendships,  thev  were  now  tempting  the  Athenians  to  a  direct 
breach  of  the  Thiily  Yeai-s'  Truce,  the  terms  of  which  were  never 
intended  to  include  the  case  of  states  who  sought  admission  into 
one  confederacy  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  injuring  a  city  be- 
louLfing  to  the  other.  To  their  own  conduct,  as  showing  a 
friendly  spirit  to  Athens,  tliey  appealed  without  fear.  They  had 
aided  the  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Aigina.  ^  They  might  liave 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  revolted  Samians.  They  had  not 
only  refused  to  do  this,  but  had  grounded  their  refusal  on  the 
broad  principle  that  there  ought  to  be  no  interference  between  an 
imperial  city  ai\d  her  free  or  .subject  allies;  and  all  that  they 
demanded  now  was  that  this  principle  should  be  observed  by  the 
Atljenians  in  their  turn. 

Such  wa.s  the  great  question  submitted  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Atlicnian  citizens  who,  for  two  days,  debated  a  point  which 
Doftn«ivc  modern  custom  reserves  for  the  decision  of  the  sove- 
auiance  reign  or  the  executive  government.  Their  decision 
A*thcn«and  was  determined  by  Perikles  who  saw  as  clearly  as  the 
Korkyra.  Korkyraians  that  the  great  struggle  with  Sparta  could 
not  now  be  very  far  off.  liut  although  Korkyra  became  the  ally 
of  Athens,  the  force  sent  to   her  aid  was  confined  to 

4S2  B  c 

the  small  number  of  tcnr  ships,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  it  clear  to  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggressive  mejisures 
were  intended  ;  and  the  generals  received  precise  instructions  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  unless  the  Corinthians  should  attempt  to 
cflFcct  a  landing  either  on  Korkyra  or  on  any  Korkyraian  selllc- 
mentH. 

TheCorifithians  lost,  no  time  in  bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  issue. 
With  a  fleet  of  150  ships,  of  which  GO  were  furnished  by  their 
Bauic »».  allies,  they  sailed  to  the  harbor  of  Cheimerion  near 
c-orinthLl^n  *''*^  '^^*'  t-hrougli  which  the  river  Acheron  finds  its  way 
an,i  K. -1-  -  into  l\^^.  j^,^.j  n\)(nii  thirty  miles  to  the  cast  of  the 
off  1  Houtliernnu)8t  promontory  of   Korkyra.     Tlie  conflict 

of  h>u.u,  which  ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion  which  the 
Athenian  wjainen  probably  regarded  with  infinite  contempt.  After 
a  hard  Rtnij/tfle  tin-  Korkyraians  routed  tin;  right  wing  of  the 
en<"rny'n  flerrt,  and  chasing  it  to  its  camp  on  shore,  lost  time  in 
pi"'  ''•■-'  it  and  burning  the  tents.  For  this  follv  they  paid  a 
l*f  I  '•.   Thf;  n:mairid<Tof  the  Korkyraian  fleet,  borne  down 

'  Henxl.  vi.  89. 
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by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  was  put  to  flight,  and  probably  saved 
from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  open  interference  of  the  Athenians, 
who  now  dashed  into  the  fi^jht  without  scruple,  and  came  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  Corinthians.  The  latter  were  now  resolved 
to  press  their  advantage  to  the  utmost.  Sailing  through  the  ene- 
my's ships,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  not  of  taking  prizes, 
but  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own 
jieople  fell  victims.  After  this  work  of  destruction,  they  conveyed, 
their  disaWed  ships  with  their  dead  to  Sybota,  and,  still  unwearied, 
advanced  again  to  the  attack,  although  it  was  cow  late  in  the  day. 
Their  Paian,  or  battle  cry,  had  already  rung  through  the  air,  when 
they  suddenly  backed  water.  Twenty  Athenian  ships  had  come 
into  sight,  and  the  Corinthians,  supposing  them  to  be  only  the  van- 
guard of  a  larger  force,  hastily  retreated.  The  Korkyraians,  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  this  movement,  marvelled  at  their  departure: 
but  the  darkness  was  now  closing  in,  and  they  also  withdrew  to 
their  own  ground.  So  ended  the  greatest  sea-fight  in  which 
Hellenes  had  thus  far  contended  not  with  barbarians  but  with  their 
own  kinsfolk.  1  On  the  following  day  the  Korkyraians  sailed  to 
Sybota  with  such  of  their  ships  as  were  still  fit  for  service,  sup- 
ported by  tlie  thirty  Athenian  ships.  But  the  Corintliians,  far 
from  wishing  to  come  to  blows  with  the  new-comers,  were  anxious 
rather  for  their  own  safety.  Concluding  that  the  Athenians  now 
regarded  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  as  broken,  they  were  afraid  of 
being  forcibly  hindered  by  them  in  their  homeward  voyage.  It 
became  necessary  therefore  to  learn  what  they  meant  to  do.  The 
answer  of  the  Athenians  was  plitin  and  decisive.  They  did  not 
mean  to  break  the  truce,  and  the  Corinthians  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  so  long  as  they  did  not  go  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  city  or 
•ettlement  belonging  to  her.  This  declaration  implied  that  the 
Corinthians  were  free  to  return  home  unmolested  ;  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission.  For  the  present 
tho  conflict  wjis  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  to  be  followed  by  terrible 
(consequences  at  a  later  time.  Upwards  of  a  thous;ind  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ('orinthians.  Of  these  250  were 
conveyed  to  (Corinth,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
care.  Likr  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  were  acting  only  from 
a  regard  to  their  own  interests.  Their  object  was  to  send  these 
prisoners  hark  to  Korkyra,  nominally  under  pledge  to  pay  a  heavy 
rans<jm  for  their  freedom,  but  havinir  reallv  covenanted  to  put 
down  the  Demos,  and  thus  to  insure  the  hearty  alliance  of  Kor- 
kyra with  Corinth.  These  men  returned  home  to  stir  up  the  most 
savage  seditions  that  ever  disgraced  an  Hellenic  citj'. 

From  this  time  the  Corinthians  reganhd   the  T'eloponncsian 

'  Tliuc.  i.  50.  2. 
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truce  with  Athens  as  virtually  at  an  end.  At  Korkyra  their 
schemes  had  failed  ;  but  they  might  strike  perhaps  a  still  heavier 
The  n-voit  of  ^l^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  dominion  elsewhere.  The  Corinthian 
I'oUdAia.  town  of  l\)tidaia,'  although  now  a  tributary  ally  of 
Athens,  had  still  some  connexion  with  the  mother  city,  and  the 
Makcdonian  Perdikkas  was  courting  the  friendship  of  Corinth  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  this  city,  while  he  stirred  up  the 
Spartans  to  an  invasion  of  Attica  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenians 
busied  at  home,  and  strove  to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolt  among  the 
Hellenic  cities  generally  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  To 
foil  these  plots,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  Athens  with 
orders  to  insist  on  obedience  to  commands  by  which 
the  Potidaians  had  been  already  ordered  to  pull  down  their  sea- 
ward walls  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  good  behavior.  An 
embassv  was  at  once  sent  from  Potidaia  to  Athens.  At  Athens, 
of  course,  they  failed.  From  the  Spartans  they  received  a  positive 
promise  that  any  attack  made  on  Potidaia  should  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  invasion  of  Attica  ;  and  thus  for  the  third  time 
Sparta  cither  pledged  herself  to  break  the  truce  with  Athens  or 
showed  her  readiness  to  do  so.^  This  pledge  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  revolt  not  only  of  Potidaia,  but  of  the  Chalkidians  and 
Jiottiaians.  Against  this  combined  revolt  the  Athenian  com- 
manders felt  that  until  reinforcements  should  reach  them  they  could 
do  little  ;  but  their  resolution  to  transfer  the  war  to  Makedonia  in- 
volved the  imprudence  of  leaving  Potidaia  unguarded.  Nor  did 
the  Corinthians  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  throwing  into  it  a 
|K>werful  force  under  the  command  of  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adci- 
mantos,'  a  man  especially  po[)ular  with  the  Potidaians.  Some  little 
lime  afterwards,  the  arrival  of  Phormion  with  fresh  troops  from 
Athens  supplied  the  force  which  was  needed  for  the  complete  in- 
vestment of  the  place  ;  and  Aristeus  saw  at  once  that  the  safety 
of  Potidaia  oould  be  insured  only  by  tlie  departure  of  all  who 
were  not  absolutely  needed  for  its  defence.  His  proposal  to  re- 
main liimself  with  the  500  chosen  for  this  service  was  set  aside  ; 
and  wat<-hiijg  his  opportunity,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  harbor.  'J'his  lessening  of  their  numbers  enabled  the 
Potidaians  to  stiind  out  for  two  years ;  and  before  its 
fall  .\thens  and  Sparta  had  begun  the  fatal  war  which 
WM  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  great  imi)erial  city. 

'  See  p,  64.  of  lli(5  conji^ros.s  isRufflciont  proof  of 

'  We  do  not  know  wlmt  Sparta  her  (iisposition   in  tlio  mattor.     To 

did  in  the  con^^retw  ■uninion<»<l  to  the  TiinHumH  they  made  a  distiuct 

consider  the  application  of  the  Sa-  iironiist)  ot   help,  which   the  Helot 

iniAOH,  p,  2fl0  ;  but  in  all  lik«-lihoo<l  war  prevented  them  from  fulfilling. 

♦'■'    ■■■■-•-••. (  th«:  (xiriiithiarirt  See  p.  248. 

'                               i  on  her  part  bu-  "  Prohahly  the  doughty  Adeiman- 

j^iii  1  -I-   ■11  I  Mi'fnorPBnmmoning  ton  of  the  days  of  Themistokles. 
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111  tnitli,  iiicu's  minds  were  becominiToxafipcratecl  on  both  sides. 
The  Corinthians,  far  from  interfcrinij  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
as  thev  had  done  before  the  Korkyraian  troubles,  were  counrii  of 
now  doinir  all  that  they  could  to 'hurry  the  Spartans  ni^ja'^'Xes 
into  war;  and  the  Meijarians  were  smartinix  under  the  at  bparta. 
chastisement  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  on  enemies  who  had  once 
bjcn  friends.  Runaway  slaves  from  Athens  found,  it  was  said,  an 
asvlum  at  Megara  :  and  the  Megarians  had  dared  to  till  the  pasture 
land  which  was  sacred  to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses,  and  which 
formed  also  a  common  or  neutral  ground  between  the  two  states. 
Fur  these  otfences  a  decree  w;is  passed  excluding  the  Megarians 
from  all  Athenian  ports;  and  so  keenly  was  this  prohibition  felt 
by  them  that  they  insisted  upon  it  at  Sparta  as  a  direct  breach  of 
the  truce.  But  although  in  this  matter  Athens  may  have  shown 
not  much  of  forbearance  or  generosity,  she  had  done  nothing  which 
she  had  iKjt  a  full  right  to  do.  Sparta  banished  strangers  sum- 
marily at  her  will ;  and  the  morality  of  the  ancient  world  had  not 
reached  a  stiige  in  which  it  could  fairly  profess  to  be  shocked  by 
acts  not  in  accordance  with  modern  theories  of  free  trade.  Xor 
can  it  with  any  justice  be  said  that  Athens  had  done  any  wrong  to 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  any  of  the  other  matters  laid  to 
her  charije.  The  quarrel  between  Korkyra  and  Corinth  was  a 
quarrel  between  two  single  cities,  and  affected  the  Spartan  league 
by  the  mere  accident  that  Corinth  happened  to  belong  to  it ;  and 
whether  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  or  by  the  international  morality 
of  the  time,  Athens  was  justified  in  making  a  strictly  defensive 
alliance  with  a  state  not  included  in  the  Spartiin  confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  Potidaia  the 
Corinthians  had  done  to  Athens  a  wrong  which  came  directly 
within  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce.  They  had  intei-fered 
between  her  and  a  city  which  had  been  included  in  the  Athenian 
alliance,  and  had  striven  to  detach  from  her  the  other  allied  cities 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  In  other  words,  they  had 
made  a  deliberate  effort  to  break  up  the  Athenian  empire ;  and 
thus  in  the  council  summoned  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ])urpose  of 
ascertaining  the  grievances  of  their  allies,'  they  could  only  slur 
over  the  injustice  done  by  themselves  and  misrepresent  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians.  This  they  did  in  one  short  sentence  which 
Viflirmed  that  the  Athenians  iiad  seized  Korkyra  for  the  sake  of  its 
tieet,  and  were  hohling  it  by  force,  while  they  had  blockaded 
Potid.iia  as  being  a  most  useful  station  for  their  dealinixs  with  the 
Thrace- ward  settlements.  The  statement  clearly  implied  that  in 
both  cases  the  action  came  from  the  Athenians,  and  that  Potidaia 
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in  particular  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  blockade.  The  rest 
of  their  speech  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pictures  vigorously 
contnisting  Athenian  energy,  versatility,  and  foresight  with  Spar- 
tan dilatoriness,  obstinacy,  and  stupid  self-complacence.  It  painted 
in  strouLi:  colors  the  courage  of  a  people  whom  no  defeats  could 
render  submissive,  and  who,  while  they  looked  on  their  high  men- 
tal powers  as  endowments  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  their 
country,  regarded  their  bodies  as  things  to  be  flung  away,  if  need 
be,  in  her  service.  Unwearied  in  enterprises  from  which  they  felt 
sure  of  reaping  substantial  fruits,  they  could  afford  to  look  with 
contempt  on  the  laborious  idleness  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  thus  they 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  birth  by  never  resting  themselves  or 
leavini;  their  neicrhbors  at  peace.  Whatever  might  be  the  truth 
of  the  picture  thus  drawn,  the  speech,  so  far  as  the  existing  truce 
was  coucerned,  was  invective,  not  argument.  Hence  the  Athenian 
envoys,  who  happened  to  be  present  on  some  other  en-and,  having 
received  permission  to  speak,  pointedly  disclaimed  the  intention 
of  defending  Athens  against  the  accusations  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  explaining  her  real  posi- 
tion and  the  motives  of  her  policy.  Passing  briefly  in  review  the 
history  of  the  last  sixty  years,  they  asserted  that  in  the  invasions 
whether  of  I>atis  or  of  Xerxes  the  safety  of  Hellas  had  been  mainly 
insured  by  the  resolution  and  energy  of  Athens,  and  that  the  flight 
of  the  Persian  king  immediately  after  the  fight  at  Salamis  showed 
the  wisdom  of  hsizarding  everything  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  by 
Rca.  But  they  reminded  the  Spartans  that  after  Salamis,  Plataiai 
and  Mykale,  there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that  they 
ha^l  deliberately  declined  the  task  which  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  liad 
of  their  own  free  will  besought  the  Athenians  to  undertake.  They 
bade  them  remember  that  great  schemes  begun  in  pure  self- 
defence  cannot  always  be  laid  aside  when  their  immediate*  purpose 
has  been  attained.  IJut  'they  insisted  more  particularly  that,  al- 
though the  states  belonging  to  the  Athenian  alliance  must  feel  in 
greater  or  h'ss  degree  the  pressure  of  a  common  burden,  yet  the 
•olid  benefits  .s<jcured  to  them  far  outweighed  this  annoyance.  It 
waa,  of  course,  true  that  the  allies  had  been  constrained  to  sacrifice 
in  Kmie  mcjisure  their  independence.  This  was  inevitable  if  the 
confederation  was  to  be  preserved  at  all.  The  subjects  of  Athens 
might  chafe  now  at  the  slight  constraint  imposed  on  them  as  her 
allien  but  the  yoke  was  light  indexed  in  comparison  of  that  which 
they  hat\  \x)mc  as  KubjecU  of  the  Persian  king,  or  of  that  which 
would  l>e)aid  upon  them,  if  Hparta  should  succeed  in  ruining  her 
rii^al.  They  would  then  feed  how  vast  was  the  difference  between 
tho  wy^tijm  which  allowed  to  all  the  allies  whether  against  each 
other  or  againnt  their  rulers  an  appeal  to    a  common  law,  and  a 
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system  whicli,  like  that  of  Sparta,  placed  every  city  under  the  iron 
rule  of  an  autocratic  oligarchy. 

This  speech,  it  must  he  admitted,  stands  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  malignant  sophistry  of  the  Corinthians.     But  if  we  may 
take  these   speeches  as  fairly  representing  what  was  gergi.jjg. 
actually  said  in  this  open  debate,  we  must  feel  greater   bate  of  the 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  speeches  which  follow  as  a   ^P^'"^'^"^- 
substantially  correct  report  of  the  secret  council  from  which  not 
merely  all  strangers  but  even  the  allies  were  excluded.  In  any  case 
the   fact    would   become  known   that  Archidamos  had  earnestly 
deprecated   the   course  on  wliich  the  Corinthians  had  set  their 
hearts  ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sought  to  postpone,  if  not 
to  avert  the  struggle,  were  those  which  would  be  used  by  a  man 
whose  political  life  began  about  the  time  whv.n  Themistokles  was 
ostracised,  and  who  had  not  allowed   the  military  conceit  of  his 
countr^'mt-n  to  blind  his  eyes  to   the   real  state  and  tendency  of 
things.      Without  noticitii;  the  accusations  and  arjjuments  of  the 
Corinthians,  this  wise  and  sober-minded  prince   is   said  to  have 
phiced  side  l)y  side  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  the  system 
and  resources  of  Sparta.     In  ships,  in  money,  in  population  and 
extent  of  emj)irc,  she  was  no  match  for  iier  great  rival ;  and  the 
preparation  which  might  place  heron  a  level  with  Athens  must  be 
a  work  of  time.     Unless  her  maritime  empire  could  be  put  down, 
it  would  be  mere  folly  to  look  for  the  speedy  ending  of  a  war  which 
in  all  likelihood  they  would  leave   as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 
Prudence,  therefore,  would  dictate  delay  until  they  could  begin  the 
struggle  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  soon  winning  the  victory.     In 
the  meanwhile,  the  Athenians  had  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  to 
arbitratitjn  ;  and  to  that  tribunal  it  would  be  wise  for  the  present 
to  leave  the  issue.     The  effect  of  this  wholesome  advice,  if  the 
account  of  the  historian  may  be  trusted,  was  at  once   neutralised 
by  a  speech  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidjus,  who  did  his  best  to  hound 
on  his  countrymen   to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.     Sneering  at  the 
Athenians  .-is  praisers  of  themselves,  he  cliarged  them  with  making 
no  defence  against  the  charges  of  wrongs  done  to  the  I'eloponne- 
sian  confederacy,  although  he  knew  that  these  were  topics  on  wliich 
the  envoys  who  were  present  on  other  business  had  no  authority 
to  enter.     It  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  well  to  learn  what  the  Athenian  people  had  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter.     Assuming  that  the  wrongs  had  been  committed,  he  insisted 
that  the  good  behavior  of  the  Athenians  during  the  Tersian  wars 
was  only  a  rea.son  for  visiting  their  recent  ini<juities  with  double 
chiustiscment.      It  was  for  wrongdoers  to  consider  beforehand  the 
effect  of  the  crimes  which  they  intended  to  commit:  itwsisforthe 
Spartans  to   decree  without  further  thought  a  war  in  which  the 
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cods  would  defoiul  the  riirlit.  Thisdouixht y  speech  was  followed 
bv  the  erics  i>f  Ave  and  No  l>y  wliieli,  like  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  the  Spartans  pronounced  their  decision  on  the  questions 
suhniitted  to  tluin.  Feeling:  or  atfectinc:  inability  to  determine 
whether  the  Ayes  or  Noes  had  it,  Slhenelaidas  ordered  a  division. 
Possibly  some  who  had  cried  out  in  the  negative  did  not  care  to 
bo  known  personally  as  opposing  the  popular   sentiment;  and  a 

482  Bc  larixe  majority  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  chamber 
Autumn.     assiccHcd  to  those  who  approved  of  war. 

Sthenelaulas  liad  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  war,  and  it  now 
became  con)i»etent  for  the  allies  to  say  whether  they  would  have 
Formal  con-  war  OF  not.  The  debates  in  this  synod  seem  to  have 
»rm«Boftho    l,oeu  protracted  ;  but  Thucydides  takes  no  notice  of 

alllfS  at  I  ^  !•       ^  r\       •       t  •  1  1 

Sparta.  any  speech   except   that   or   the   Corinthians,    beyond 

saving  that  tl'ie  greater  part  were  for  war.  The  speech  of  the 
Corijilliians  was  intended  to  encourage  them  with  convenient 
hopes  and  to  quicken  their  energies  by  wholesome  terrors.  The 
Delphian  god  Iiad  promised  that  if  they  went  to  war  vigorously 
tliov  would  l>c  c«^iujuerors,  and  that  he  himself  would  aid  them 
with  all  his  might;'  and  lastly,  they  had  a  sacred  mission  to  fulfil, 
nothing  less,  namely,  than  the  liberation  of  Hellas  from  an  all- 
embracing  desp(>tisni.  It  was  needless  to  say  more.  The  spirit 
B«'ginning  ^^^^  ^^'^  fears  of  the  representatives  had  been  excited 
«f  481  B.C.  to  tlic  necessary  point ;  and  tlie  decree  of  the  Spartan 
assembly  wa.s  accepted  bv  a  largo  majority. 

But  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  were  yet  ready  to  go 
to  war ;  and  the  time  during  which  they  were  making  ready  for 
...  _     ,       the  strutTi'Ic  was  further  occupied  in  efforts  to  introduce 

Knort*  of  .     •  ^.  ^        .  i     •  /•  •  1 1       . 

tin- Spartan*  disunion  in  the  Atlienian  councils,  and,  it  possible,  to 
lb«^"t"thc  deprive  them  of  their  mtister-spirit,  Perikles.  No  for- 
fiotM.faii  of  njal  declaration  of  war  had  been  yet  sent  to  Athens. 
Indeed,  it  was  never  sent  at  all  ;  but  the  Athenians 
must  have  been  more  or  less  fully  informed  of  what  liad  taken  place 
at  the  l;i-«<t  rongresft  in  Sparta,  when  the  first  blow  was  struck 
apainst  the  ;i»cendency  of  the  great  Athenian  leader.  l*crikles  was 
an  Alkmaioriid  ;  and  the  curse  of  Kylon,  as  tlie  SparUins  chose  to 
wy,  rtill  riavc  to  tliat  illustrious  family.'''  This  curse  they  now 
c:ailcd  on  the  Atlienians  to  <lrive  out :  in  other  words,  Perikles 
mniit  be  baninhi'd.  The  demand  wjis  met  by  the  rejoinder  tliatthe 
Spart;u)H  must  fin^t  driver  otit  the  cui-se  which  brooded  over  Taina- 
ron  f or  the  murder  of  mauh  llelotn  torn  from  the  sanctuary  of  Po- 

*  '^'         !ir!oj».  i.  118,  4.  carefully  tho  fiPHt  InHtaiico  of  a  re8|K)n8e  cx- 

ft'                  -<'U  fttfiiiiiMt  tJK!  condu  lortfMl  by  jujliticul  iufiuencu  or  bri- 

»i«4i  ti.at  I                   r  waMdeliverwl  bery.     8e«5  j).  80. 

at  «n.     If ,              ,v«!n,  It  was  not  '  See  p.  03. 
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seidon,  and  more  especially  the  curse  wliicli  rested  on  them  for  the 
removal  of  Pausanias  from  the  Brazen  House  of  Athene.^  A 
second  embassy  insisted  that  the  Atheniaijs  should  raise  the  block- 
ado  of  Potidaia,  leave  Aigina  independent,  and  withdraw  the 
decree  of  exclusion  passed  against  the  Megarians.  To  the  bust  of 
these  three  requests  the  Athenians  replied  by  specifying  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Megarians  had  been  thus  punished  ;^  the 
other  two  they  peremptorily  refused.  A  third  embassy  demanded 
briefly  the  autonomy  of  all  Hellenes  now  included  in  the  Athenian 
confedoracv  :  and  on  the  receipt  of  this  sweeping  demand,  to  which 
was  added  the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  on  this  one  indispensable  condition,  a 
general  a.ssembly  was  convened  for  the  final  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  question.  The  issue  of  the  debate  was  determined  l)y  Pe- 
rikles.  He  sim2)ly  expressed  his  unshaken  conviction  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  decree  ajjainst  the  Megarians  would  not  liavc  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  controversy,  far  less,  as  some  supposed,  that 
it  would  remove  all  risk  of  war.  Sparta  was  at  best  no  more  than 
the  equal  of  Athens,  and  the  concession  of  even  the  slightest  de- 
mand from  an  equal  not  on  the  score  of  justice  but  at  his  arbitrary 
fiat  involved  a  subjection  as  complete  as  if  they  surrendered  every- 
thing at  once.'  But  although  he  sought  to  eticourage  a  confident 
and  even  a  fearless  temper,  Perikles  was  to  the  last  careful  that  no 
provocation  should  come  from  Athens  ;  and  by  his  advice  an  an- 
swer was  given  to  the  Spartan  demands  as  moderate  as  it  was 
dignified.  The  Athenians  were  as  fully  justified  by  Hellenic  in- 
tcrpolitical  law  in  excluding  the  Megarians  from  their  ports,  as 
were  the  Spartans  in  intrusting  t)  the  ephors  the  power  of  driving 
all  strangers  from  Sparta  at  their  will  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  their  decrees.  If  they  would  give  up  these  Xenelasiai  or  ex- 
pulsions of  strangers,  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  allies  of  Athens  should  also  be  left  wholly  free 
or  autonomous,  if  they  were  in  this  condition  at  the  time  Nvhen 
the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  was  made,  and  also  if  the  Spartans  would 
leave  to  their  own  allies  generallv  the  power  of  settling  their  in- 
ternal atfaii-s  after  their  own  inclinations  ;  and  lastly,  Athens  was 
as  ready  now,  a.s  she  had  ever  been,  to  refer  the  whole  dispute  to 
tlie  judgment  of  arbiters  approved  bv  both  the  cities. 

In  the  conduct  of  Perikles  at  this  decisive  crisis  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  admire  most  the  i»rof«ecntiona 
determined    onercrv  with  which    he   prepared   to  meet  of  Aimxa^- 

•  .  .      •     raj*   Plioi 

a  conflict   a.ssuredly  terrible   in   its   course   even   if  it  ,jias,  nnd 
should    be    happy  in   its  issue,  or  the  generous  and  At*pai«in. 
\in.Helfi.sli   patriotism   which   could   stir   him   to   efforts   tlius  sus- 
'  See  p.  238.  '  See  p.  25].  "  Tliuc.  i.  141.  1. 
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taincd  in  spite  of  pei*sonal  wrongs  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  His 
own  integrity  was  beyond  attack  ;i  but  he  might  be  assailed 
throuixh  those  whom  he  honored  or  loved.  Among  these  friends 
were  the  philosopher  Anaxau^oras,  the  rhetor  Damon,  the  sculptor 
Pheidias  and  the  beautifnl  lletaira  who  became  the  mother  of  his 
son  Perikles.  The  traditions  relating  to  the  first  of  these  are  so 
inconsistent  that  little  can  be  gathered  from  them  beyond  the 
facts  of  his  prosecution  and  his  exile.  Nor  have  we  any  surer 
.evidence  in  the  ciuscof  Pheidias,  who  on  his  retnrn  froui  Olympia 
after  tinishing  his  splendid  statue  of  Zeus  was  thrown  into  prison 
on  tlie  charge  of  defrauding  the  public,  and  there  died  before  the 
time  of  trial  came  on.  In  the  union  of  Perikles  with  Aspasia  the 
comic  poets  found  a  fruitful  source  of  slander,  which  exhibited  her 
as  an  acconi[)!:ce  of  Anaxagoras  in  undermining  the  faith  of  the 
people.  She  wjis  put  upon  her  trial,  and  Perikles  defended  her 
with  a  vehement  earnestness  which  attested  the  depth  of  his  affec- 
tion. So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  vague  and  contradictory 
statements  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  evidence  was  worth 
little  ;  and  in  this  instance  Perikles  was  enabled  to  secure  a  ver- 
dict of  acijnittal. 

When  a  man  who  has  thus  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  his 
political  antagonists  can  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
_  .  country  with  the  single-minded  generosity  of  Perikles, 
policy  of  wc  can  understand  in  some  degree  the  fulness  with 
referencc'to  which  Athens  satisfied  the  highest  aspirations  of  her 
ibcaiiejfed  most  gifted  children.  With  a  man  like  Perikles  we 
Peioponne-  niay  Safely  say  that  she  could  not  have  satisfied  them, 
•Ian  war.  j£  devotion  to  her  service  had  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  We  have  seen  the  Corinthians  resorting  to  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  facts ;  we  have  seen  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas 
pi  or  blundering,  into  positive  falsehood  ;  but  in  the  case 

of  we  can  trace  no  nctual  w  rongs  done  to  the  Peloponnesian 

confederacy,  nor  can  we  impute  to  her  the  shuffling  and  disin- 
Rf-:.  luctof  her  adversaries.    Beyond  all  doubt,  she  hadat 

no  ained  any  desire  of  reducing  Sparta  or  her  confederate 

*  PUiinrrhinhia Lifeof  Pcriklca  he  knew  that  such  a  charge  had 

Tn«-  profiOHal  niad«j  by  I)ra-  been  brought  ajfainstliim  ;  and  the 

^■'  ii  the  great  Htatesman  accusation  is  virtually  set  at  naught 

'it  ujK^n  his  trial  for  em-  by  Arlstophanoa  liimself,  who  tells 

•-  of  public  moiif^K,  but  uh  that  Perikh'H  precipitated  the 

lie  najM  nothing  of  the  result  of  thci  war  with  Hparta  in  order  to  escape 

trial  or  of  it«  taking  plawj  at  all.  If  being  put  up<^>n  his  trial,  and  who 

h«  wui  brought  l>«foro  the  Dikas-  also  treats  the  notion  that  Perikles 

Utry,  he  mum  have  been  acq  ijitte<l  ;  '  blew  up  the  war'  from  such  ])er- 

but  TliucrdidftM  could  not  have  ven  sonnl    motives,    as    mere    gossip 

*"'  "  hnn  sjKiken  of  which  must  be  taken  for  what  it 

**'•  ■  "f  P.-riklea,  if  may  l)e  worth.     IWice,  614,  018. 
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cities  to  the  condition  of  her  own  subject  allies.  Her  maritime 
empire  in  no  way  endanfrered  the  position  of  Sparta ;  nor  could 
it  be  said  that  it  had  cither  directly  or  indirectly  done  her  any 
harm.  The  real  breach  of  the  peac<i  had  come  not  from  Athens  but 
from  Corinth  ;  and  the  revolt  of  Potidaia,  stirred  up  by  Corin- 
thians, was  a  formal  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce.  The  Athenians  might  therefore  enter  on  the  war  with  a 
good  conscience  ;  and  after  the  disaster  at  Sphakteria  the  Spar- 
tans were  ready  to  admit  that  in  the  controversy  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  the  strife  xVthens  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  ^  Iler 
strict,  perhaps  even  her  fastidious,  moderation  w^is  shown  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  to  the  last  she  refrained  from  doing  any- 
thing which  might  be  construed  as  an  act  of  war.  Between  the 
gathering  of  the  second  Congress  at  Sparta  and  the  first  act  of 
open  conflict  nine  or  ten  months,  perhaps,  passed  away.  During 
these  months  Athens  might  have  anticipated  matters  with  her  un- 
prepared enemies,  and  cru.^hed  them  when  they  were  comparative- 
ly powerless.  She  could  not  do  this  without  making  herself  as 
unjust  as  her  rival ;  and  this  she  would  not  do.  Sparta  had  pro- 
mised repeatedly  to  aid  the  enemies  of  Athens  if  she  cuuhl  ;  and 
one  of  these  promises  she  made  while  Athenian  citizens  were 
helping  her  against  the  revolted  llclots. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TMK     PKLOPONN'KSIAN    WAR    FR0.M    TFIE    SLUPUISE     OF     PLATAIAI    TO 
THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    PUBLIC    LIFE    OF  PERIKLES. 

The  special   danger  of   Athens  lay  everywhere  in  the   virulent 
opposition  of  the  oligarchical  factions.     Even  in  Plataiai'  which 
had   now  for  nearly  eighty   years   been   in   the  closest  Ni<^'ht  attack 
friendship  with  Athene  this  party  was  on  the  look-out  JJ"  JIJj^"^"^* 
for  any   means    of   escapini;   frcm   the   alliance  :  and  Thtbans. 
riataiai  was  little  more  than   eight  miles  distant  from 
Thebes,  the  stronghold  of  that  reckless  oligarchy  which  after  the 
fall  of  Mardonios  had  deliberately  preferred  death  to  the  abandon- 
inriit  of  the  cause  of  despotism.  Such  an  opportunity  these  Plataian 
oligarchs  now  discovered  in  a  month  of  festival  during  whieh  even 
iisnal  precautions  were  disregarded  ;'  and  a  force  of  about  three 
hundred  Thebans  was  admitted  on  a  dark  and   rainy  night  into 

»  TLuc.  iv.  21  ;  vii.  18.  •  See  p.  98.  '  Time.  iii.  56. 
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Plaiai.ii.  The  citizens  were  asleep,  and  the  invaders  enci)iintered 
no  resiManee  on  tlieir  ^vav  to  tlie  Agora,  wlierc  they  grounded 
thciraniisand  by  the  proelaniation  of  a  herald  invited  the  Plataians 
to  arm  themselves  and  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  their  ancient 
allii's  aecordintx  to  the  good  old  Boiotian  customs.  Roused  from 
their  slumbers  to  le;u*n  that  an  armed  force  was  in  possession  of 
their  citv,  and  thinking  that  all  opposition  would  be  useless,  the 
chief  riataian  citizens  accepted  these  terms,  or  in  other  words  re- 
nounced tlic  alliance  of  Athens.  But  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
showed  the  scantv  numbers  of  the  assailants ;  and  the  Plataian 
demos,  loathing  the  convention  which  had  been  made,  set  t)  work 
to  barricade  with  waggons  their  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and 
then  bv  piercino:  tlie  internal  walls  of  their  houses  to  provide  the 
means  of  combined  action  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
Thcbans.  The  town  was  wrapped  in  that  blackest  darkness  whicli 
goes  inmiediatelv  before  the  dawn,  when  the  l^lataians  burst  upon 
them.  The  Thebans  resisted  stoutly,  and  even  gained  some  small 
advantage  over  their  enemy  ;  but  showers  of  stones  and  tiles  Imrled 
on  them  fn»m  the  roofs  by  screaming  Avomen  and  howling  slaves 
filled  them  with  dismav,  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
town  left  them  like  a  flock  of  routed  sheep.  If  any  made  their 
way  to  the  gate  by  which  they  liad  entered,  it  was  only  to  find  it 
barred  by  a  javelin  pin  which  closed  it  as  effectually  as  a  nail  spikes 
a  gun.  Others  in  tlieir  terror  rushed  to  the  walls  and  threw  them- 
selves over,  mostiv  to  an  instant  deatli.  Meanwhile  the  reinforce- 
ment which  was  to  snppoit  the  assailants  had  been  detained  on 
the  road  j»artly  by  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and  still  more  by  the 
Kwollen  stream  of  the  Asopos,  and  thev  arrived  before  Plataiai 
only  to  jeani  that  their  scheme  had  utterly  miscarried.  Their  first 
impulse  was  to  seize  every  riabiian  found  without  the  walls  :  but 
giving  tliein  no  time  for  deliberation,  tlie  Plataians  sent  a  herald 
to  wani  iheni  that  if  they  did  any  harm  to  person  or  property  in 
Plataian  torritor}',  the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  slain,  but 
th  ite  <»f  their  shametul   breach  of  the  truce,  their  depart- 

ur-  ,   1  b«!  followed  by  the  restoration  ai  their  countrymen. 

On  thift  promise,  ratified,  as  they  declared,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
the  Tliebans  returned  home.  'I'lie  Plataian  version  of  the  story  was 
Sluchtrror  ^''^*^  ^'"^^  uiade  no  positive  pact,  but  merely  said  that 
^Tlt»b>n  the  jirift^)ners  should  not  be  killed,  until  negotiations 
•****"**''■  for  a  fitting  settlement  should  have  failed.  The  cfjuivo- 
catjon  wa«  contemptible  ;  but  the  PlaUiians  even  thus  stand  con- 
ricted  out  of  their  own  rnoutli.  They  entered  into  no  negotia- 
tioHH  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Tlieban  reinforcement  turnt^d  tlieir 
backjion  the  city,  than  every  man  who  had  becMi  seized  within  it 
wa»  put  V)  death.     Tlie  Plataians  had  lied  on  their  own  showing, 
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and  the  flood-gates  were  opened  for  that  exasperated  warfare 
which  was,  it  might  almost  be  said,  to  leave  Uellas  little  rest  so  long 
as  it  continued  to  have  any  history  at  all. 

One  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Athens  when  the  Thebans 
entered  the  town.  Another  had  followed  when  the  surprise  had 
failed  and  the  surviving  Thebans  had  been  made  pri-  imnoiicy 
soners.  On  receiving  these  tidings  the  Athenians  at  raiity"ofThis 
once  issued  ordei's  for  seizing  all  Boiotians  found  in  act. 
Attica,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  Plataians  begging  them  to  do 
nothing  with  their  prisoners  until  they  could  well  consider  the 
matter  with  their  old  allies.  Perikles,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  saw 
at  once  that  these  prisoners  furnished  a  hold  on  Thebes  and  through 
Tliebes  on  Sparta  which  was  worth  far  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold.  Tlie  Athenian  messenger  reached  Plataiai  only  to  find 
that  the  Plataians  had  thrown  away  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
satisfy  a  savage  rage.  The  mischief  could  not  be  undone  ;  and 
the  Athenians,  taking  away  all  Plataians  untit  for  mihtary  service 
together  with  the  women  and  children,  left  the  town  provisioned 
simply  as  a  fortified  post. 

The  die  was  now  cast :  and  both  sides  prepared  vigorously  for 
the  conflict.     Not  content  with  their  Hellenic  allies,  the  Spartans 
did   not   shrink   from    inviting  the    aid    even    of    the  spartan 
l^ersian  king.     So  thoroughly  had  the    self-sacrificing  ^jie  peJafan* 
energy  of  Athens  during  the   Persian  wars  failed   to  king, 
make  anv  permanent  impression  on  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  feeling 
of  regret  mav  almost  be  ])ardoned  for  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians 
to  accept  the  proffered  alliance  of   Mardonios.     But  in  this  step 
of  the  Spartans  we  have  at  the  least  further  evidence  of  the  self- 
ishness and  the  lack  of  patriotism  which  characterise  the  rule  of 
oligarchical  bodies.      Had    Alliens   chosen,  she   might  long  ago 
have    inslaved   the    whole    Hellenic   world  ;  but  her  warfare  wjis 
not  with  the  constitutions  of  individual  states,  but  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  and  she  could  not  do  that  which  Spartans  felt  that 
they  might  do  without  shame. 

On  both  sides  it  was  a  time  of  fierce  excitement.  The  Corin- 
thians at  least  had  shown  that  they  were  acting  from  the  impulse 
of  an  unroasonini;  furv  ;  and  at  Athens  a  larj^e  nopula-  _^     „. 

•T^      I     I  The  ttllics  of 

ti»-»n  had  grown  up  which  knew  nothing  of  warfare  Athonw  and 
carried  on  at  their  own  doors.  But  the  historian  ad-  "'  ^P'^'^- 
mits  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Hellenic  states  ran  against 
Athens.  The  mere  desire  for  ch:niire  made  them  willincT  victims 
of  Spartan  claptrap,  and  le<l  them  to  indulge  in  golden  visions  of 
the  time  when  Hellas  should  be  reallv  free,  in  other  words,  .should 
find  it,self  under  the  paternal  ruK'  <>f  Kupatrid  oligarchs.  At  the 
outset,  the  Spartan  alliance  included  all  the  iVloponnesian  states 
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except  the  neutral  Argives  and  Achaians,  Pellenc  being  the  only 
Achaian  eitv  which  joined  them  at  first.  Among  tlieir  allies  be- 
vond  the  isthmus  were  the  Megariuns,  Phokians,  Lokrians,  Boio- 
tiaus,  Ainbrakiots,  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians.  The  Athenians 
could  reckon  on  hciirty  co-operation  from  the  Korkyraians  and  the 
Ilelots  of  Naupaktos  ;i  but  Plataiai  was  now  rather  a  burden  than 
a  help.  The  efforts  of  Athens  against  Peloponnesos  would  be 
seconded  further  by  the  Akarnanians  and  Zakynthians.  But  her 
main  strength  lay  in  the  great  body  of  allies  which  had  formed 
the  Dclian  confederacy.  Of  these  the  Chians  and  Lesbians  were 
still  free ;  but  Samos  had  since  her  revolt  been  reduced  to  the 
ninks  of  those  which  were  merely  tributary,  her  fleet  having  been 
forfeited  to  Athens.^  Kypros  (Cyprus)  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  Persians  by  the  convention  of  Kallias  ;^  but  over  the  Karians, 
Dorians,  and  lonians  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  over  all  the  Egean 
islands  to  the.  north  of  Krete,  except  Melos  and  Thera,  Athens 
was  still  supreme. 

At  length  a  force  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  contingents 
demanded  from  the  Peloponnesian  allies  was  gathered  at  the 
The  re-  isthmus  ;  and  Archidamos  in  a  short  speech  sought  to 
roorcesof  moderate  the  high-wrouirht  expectation  of  the  men 
wh<j  served  in  it.  He  was  leading  them  forward,  he 
said,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they  would  meet  with  a  terrible 
resistance  in  the  open  field,  for,  if  he  knew  the  Athenians  at  all, 
they  were  not  men  who  would  look  on  tamely  while  their  highly 
cultivated  lands  were  being  turned  into  a  desert.  His  general 
estimate  of  Athenian  valor  and  perseverance  was  right :  in  this 
particular  anticipation  he  was  wrong.  But  it  needed  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Periklcs,  supported  by  the  most  impassioned  eloquence, 
to  falsify  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  Spartan  king.  It  had  been 
hi»  great  effort  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the  one  settled 
plan,  the  old  plan  of  Tlicmistokles,  of  resisting  the  enemy  by  sea, 
and  leaving  liini  to  do  much  as  he  might  choose  on  land.  By 
bringing  \sithiii  the  Long  Walls  which  joined  Athens  with 
Peiraieus  and  Phaleron  their  women,  their  children,  their  mov- 
mblc  goods,  and  even  the  wooden  framework  of  their  farmhouses, 
and  bv  sending  away  their  beasts  and  cattle  to  Euboia  and  the 
neighboring  islands,*  they  might  weary  out  any  enemy.  But  in 
-pile  •  '  "  iMiinds  for  confidence  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
liie  d\.  Ill  the  country  broke  up  their  pleasant  homes.    Fifty 

years  before,  their  farms  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians ; 
since  that  time,  their  skill  and  energy  liad  again  converted  them 
into  a  garden  such  as  could  be  hca-u   perhaps  nowhere  else.  These 

•  Bee  p.  249.  '  See  p.  252. 

'Beep.  aeO.  *Thuc.  ii.  14. 
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must  now  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  enemies  more  unpitjing  than 
even  Persians,  while  they  sought  a  shelter  in  the  houses  of  friends 
within  the  city,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  any,  or  in 
vacant  spaces  within  the  wails  .'is  well  as  in  the  temples  and  shrines 
of  the  heroes,  except  only  iu  those  which,  like  the  Akropolis  and 
the  Eleusinion  with  a  few  others,  were  carefully  guarded  from  all 
profanation. 

This  mournful  and  irksome  task  was  not  yet  finished,  perhaps 
it  was  not  far  advanced,  when  Archidamos  made  a  last  effort 
to  avert  war  by  dispatching  to  Athens  a  herald  who  Attack  of 
by  the  advice  of  Perikles  was  sent  back  without  an  .^V^^f^^'^o^f 
audience,  under  strict  orders  to  be  beyond  the  Attic  Attica. 
border  before  sundown,  and  attended  by  an  escort  of  men  who 
were  to  see  that  he  spoke  to  no  one  by  the  way.  The  return  of 
the  herald  convinced  Archidamos  that  nothing  further  could  be 
looked  for  from  negotiation  ;  and  he  at  once  advanced  to  Oinoe 
near  the  little  stream  of  Kephisos  and  beneath  the  great  mass  of 
Kithairon.  This  place,  as  being  on  the  border,  had  been  strongly 
fortified  ;  and  Archidamos  spent  many  days  before  it  in  vain 
attempts  to  carrj'  it  by  assault.  Eighty  days  had  passed  from  the 
night  attack  on  Plataiai,  and  the  corn  was  fully  ripe,  when  Archi- 
damos led  his  men  on  to  ravage  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain. 
Close  to  Eleusis  lie  the  lakes  called  Rheitoi  through  which  some 
streams  of  salt  water  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  Here,  hard  by  the 
Sacred  Road  wliich  ran  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  the  first  conflict 
of  this  war  on  Athenian  soil  ended  in  the  defeat  of  a  small  body  of 
Atlienian  horsemen  sent  out  to  check  them,  Archidamos  now 
moved  northwards,  and  at  once  put  to  the  test  the  endnrance  of 
the  Acharnians,  the  stnrdiest  and  most  excitable  of  the  Athenian 
Demoi  ;*  and  the  Spartan  king  felt  assured  tliat  a  demos  whicli 
furnished  3,000  hoplites  would  never  remain  passively  witliin  the 
walls  of  Athens  while  their  luxuriant  fields  were  being  made  a  de- 
sert. They  did  so  remain,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible  struggle 
which  taxed  the  influence  and  the  powers  of  Perikles  to  the  ut- 
most, 'i'he  city  was  in  a  state  of  fierce  tnnuilt.  For  the 
moment  the  sceptre  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  his  hands,  and  he 
became  t<>  them  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  wliich  had  befallen  them. 
Still  Perikles  would  not  swerve  from  the  course  which  he  hat! 
marked  ont  for  himself.  His  ofiice  as  Strategos  gave  him,  it 
seems,  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  assemblies  of  the  [K'ople  which 
in  times  of  peace  were  convened  by  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Probou- 
lentic  Council  ;''  and  he  hesitated  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.     But 


'  Accordinj]f     to     Aristophanea,      men    made   of   ilex  and   niHple, — 
Acharn.  180,  tlie  Acharniaus  ara      tough  as  oak.  '  Seo  p.  89. 
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tho  time  at  lensrth  came  when  Perikles  could  furnish  elsewhere  an 
outlet  for  the  pent-up  enerscies  of  his  countrymen.  The  Spartans 
were  niovin<;  to  the  eoast-laml  of  Oropos,  when  an  Athenian  fleet 
of  a  hundrctl  ships  sailed  from  Athens  to  ravage  tlie  coasts  of 
IVloponnesos.  Joined  by  50  Korkyraian  vessels,  the  Athenians, 
Ih-ivini;  reached  Methuno  on  the  soutlnvesternmost  promontory  of 
Messc'no,  landeil  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Not  only 
were  the  walls  weak,  but  men  were  lacking  to  guard  them  ;  and 
the  town  must  speedily  have  been  captured,  had  not  Brasidas,  who 
held  a  Spartan  outpost  in  the  neighborhood,  dashed  through  the 
Athenian  force  and  with  some  little  loss  to  his  men  thrown  himself 
into  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  scattered  carelessly  about  the 
place,  not  looking  for  such  sudden  and  impetuous  movement ;  but 
the  promptitude  now  displayed  by  this  young  ofllicer  was  an  earnest 
<»f  militiiry  exploits  such  as  no  other  Spartan  general  ever  equalled. 
V{  men  like  Le<»nidas  and  Archidamos  there  had  never  been  any 
lack  ;  Brasidas  was  perhaps  the  tirst  Spartan  in  whom  a  rigid  disci- 
pline had  sharpened  instead  of  repressing  genius  of  no  mean  order. 

Ihit  the  Athenians  were  bent  on  doing  sterner  work  before  the 
summer  should  draw  to  its  close.  Aigina  had  long  been  called 
_.  .      the  eyesore  of  Peiraieus  ;  and  so  long  as  its  old  people 

fion  of  the  were  suffered  to  dwell  in  it,  it  would  remain  an  eyesore 
AigineiADB.  g^jji  rj^^  decree  went  forth  for  their  banishment; 
and  the  wrctclied  inhabitants,  powerless  after  the  forfeiture  of  their 
tlcct  and  the  dismantling  of  their  walls,  were  cast  out  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  to  find  such  refuge  as  the  Spartans  might 
pive  them  in  gratitude  for  their  help  in  the  war  which  had  ended 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Helots  at  Naupaktos.  This  refuge  some 
of  them  found  in  Thyrea ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Sjjartans  had  a  bitterly  hostile  population  at  (he  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  Athenians  a  population  not  less  resentful 
on  the  march  lands  of  Lakonia  and  Argolis.  Lastly,  their  hand 
fell  without  compunction  on  the  Megarians  who  had  done  so  much 
first  to  help  and  then  to  thwart  them.  The  work  of  devastation 
had  already  begun,  when  the  fleet  which  was  on  its  liomeward 
▼oyage  from  the  Corinthian  gulf  effected  a  junction  with  the  land 
anny,  and  thus  exhibited  the  largest  Athenian  force  ever  brought 
together  bcfon-  tlie  outburst  of  the  terrible  [>lague  which  saddened 
Uie  last  yeaw  of  the  life  of  Perikles. 

I'  .'.w  obviouR  that  a  struggh;   had   begim  which   might 

brii.  .    I  >*ide  to  desperate   straits  before  it  came  to   an    end. 

V       ■  -t'^  Hence    the   Athenians   determined   not  only   to   take 

' '  "■     '     I    measun-s   for  guarding  Attica  by  land   and 

to   put  asiile  a  large   resene   fund   not  to   be 

lourhed  JKjforc  thoy  found  thcfuselves  face  to  face  with  a  supreme 
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necessity.  The  form  under  which  they  chose  to  set  ap;irt  this 
fund  of  1,000  Uilents  in  tlie  AkropoUs  was  a  solemn  sentence  that 
any  citizen,  asicinir  a  vote  to  dispose  of  this  money  for  any  other 
purpose  than  tliat  of  resisting  a  maritime  attack  by  the  enemy  on 
the  Peiraieus  itself  should  be  punished  with  instant  death.  Much 
pains  have  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  convict  the  Athenians  of 
barbarism  for  so  much  as  thinkini^  of  such  a  measure.  To  this 
charge  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  mere 
fonn  and  that  it  was  known  to  be  nothing  more.  Probably  of 
those  who  passed  the  decree  there  was  not  a  man  who  dreamed 
that  a  day  would  come  when  Spartan  ships  should  be  anchored, 
except  as  prizes,  in  the  Peiraieus ;  and  certainly  none  was  ignorant 
that  if  anyone  should  at  any  time  wish  to  divert  the  fund  to 
other  uses,  lie  had  nothing  more  U)  do  than  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  Psephisma,  or  decree.  In  the  meanwhile  the  effect 
of  the  anathema,  even  though  confessedly  it  could  not  be  carried 
out,  would  be  to  mark  with  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
>tate  anyone  who  might  even  dream  of  using  the  money  except 
as  a  resource  in  the  last  resort  for  the  salvation  of  the  city.  The 
act  was  one  not  of  barbarism,  but  of  the  clearest  foresight  and  of 
the  most  judicious  adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 

Put  there  were  other  dangers  to  be  provided  figainst  on  the 
riirakian  and  Chalkidian  shores.  Perdikkas  was  still  the  enemy 
of  Athens  because  Philip  and  Derdas  were  her  friends ;    .„.  . 

,,.,,.  -iiiii  !•  I  TT  1        Alliance  of 

and   Potidaia  still    held   out   obstinately.      Hence  the    thcAUie- 

Athcnians  embnvced  eagerly  an  opportunity  for  securing   "he'rf^rh 
the  alliance  of  the  powerful  Odrysian  chief  Sitalkes,   kjan chief 
which   now  offered    itself  through  a  citizen  of  Abdera 
named  Xymphodoros,  who  pledged  himself  to  use  his   utmost  in- 
fluence with  the   Thrakians  so  as  to  bring  the  Chalkidian  war  to 
an  innnediate  end.      lie  succeeded  so  far  as  to  brin<r  back  Perdik- 
kas  to  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  secure  the  more  tru<jtworthv 
friendship  of  Sitalkes. 

The  fii-st  year  of  the  fatal  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
was  now  drawing  towards  its  end.  To  the  Athenians,  apart  from 
the  disiuster  of  war  it>clf,  it  had  been  a  year  of  no  irreat 

1  *.     •    4      •  14.  r  I  -I^  Public  bii- 

reverscs  and  no  great  victories ;  but  some  of  her  citizens  rial  at 
had  already  fallen   in   the  service  of  their  country,  and  j-^i^^j^l^pi^o '"^ 
these  deserved  the  honors  of  a  public  fun(*ral  as  much  tionofTeri- 
as  if   they  had  fallen   at  Marathon  or  Salamis.     Ac-     '^^' 
cording  to  the  usual  custom  in   times  of   war  the  bones'   of  the 

'  The    word     onrd,     bones,    can  tnin  tho  whole  skeletons  of  lar^e 

Bcarcel y  mean  more  lliEn  the  residue  numbers  of  men  Blain  in  a  battle  in 

of  lx)ne8  n-maininj^  ufter  burninjif.  wliich  tho  lueses  were  serious. 
N«  one  rbcat  or  oHin  would  con- 
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dead,  placed  in  ten  chests,  one  for  each  tribe,  witli  one  empty  bier 
for  those  of  the  shiin  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  were  carried 
in  procession  to  tlio  Korameikos,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  the 
citv  ;  and  there  in  siirht  of  the  precipitous  rock  from  which  the 
Virgin  Goddess  in  her  gleaming  armor  seemed  to  extend  her  pro- 
tecting spear  over  the  land,  the  citizen  chosen  for  the  purpose 
addressed  to  the  assembled  throng  such  words  of  encouragement 
and  comfort  as  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mourners 
seemed  to  call  ioT.  The  citizen  chosen  on  this  occasion  was 
Perikles  :  and  Periklcs  determined  to  speak  to  them  as  he  would 
have  spoken  if  they  had  been  fresh  from  battles  as  momentous  as 
those  of  I'lataiai  and  Mykale.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Athenians  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  efforts  of  their  forefathers 
in  order  tliat  they  might  be  spurred  on  to  fresh  efforts  for  them- 
selves, that  time  w;is  the  present :  and  accordingly  Perikles  passed 
in  rapid  review  the  course  by  which  the  Athenians  had  created 
their  empire,  and  the  results  which  liad  been  thus  far  achieved. 
In  all  likelihood,  as  with  an  eloquence  all  the  more  impressive 
from  its  lack  of  rhetorical  ornament  Perikles  drew  a  picture  which 
almost  astonishes  us  in  its  splendor,  he  thought  that  the  children's 
children  of  those  who  now  heard  him  would  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  a  history  still  more  magnificent.  But  Athens  had  reached 
her  highest  point ;  and  his  description,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
true  of  the  Athens  of  Theraistokles,  can  be  applied  with  no  greater 
truth  to  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes.  Not  eighty  years  had  passed 
since  the  tyrant  llippijis  had  departed  with  his  followers  into 
exile  :  and  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes,  although  they  insured  the 
growth  of  the  commonwealth,  did  little  at  first  tow ards  breaking 
tlie  apparent  ascendency  of  the  oligarchical  houses.  Within  the 
space  of  fifty  years  Athens  had  pushed  back  the  power  of  Persia 
beyond  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Hellas,  had  raised  up  against  the 
barbarian  the  permanent  barrier  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  had 
developed  at  home  a  genius  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  government 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  Fifty  years  before,  this  de- 
velopement  was  a  thmg  of  the  future  ;  but  the  Athenian  people 
were  animated  by  the  nerve  and  energy  which  rendered  it  possible. 
Fifty  years  later,  the  fruits  oS  this  developementin  the  many  l)hases 
of  Athenian  civilisation  were  almost  as  splendid  as  ever  ;  but  the 
^•Id  Rpirit  of  indomitable  perseverance  was  gone.  In  the  age  of 
Perikles  alone  could  the  union  r)f  the  two  be  found  :  and  thus  his 
funeral  oration  becomes  an  invaluable  picture  of  a  state  of  things, 
realiHcd  for  a  few  years,  which  would  in  some  respects  at  least 
be  well  for  us  if  we  could  realise  now.  If  the  ideal  happiness  of 
nian  is  to  be  found  in  a  polity  which  with  a  strict  inforcement  of 
the  lawH  (^ves  the  fullest  scope  U>  the  tastes,  fancies,  and  peculiaiities 
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of  each  citizen,  then,  unless  the  historian  has  wholly  misrepresented 
the  orator,  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles  approached  nearer  to  this 
ideal  than  we  approach  it  now  ;  and  we  can  well  understand  the 
hiirh-strunLf  enthusiasm  whi(!h  the  speaker  unquestionably  felt,  and 
which  most  of  his  hearers  probably  shared  with  him,  as  he  dwelt 
on  the  real  freedom  and  .splendid  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens. 
If  it  was  worth  while  to  die  for  such  a  state,  the  sacrifice  was  alto- 
gether more  c<jstly  than  that  of  the  Spartan  who  gave  up  nothing 
more  than  the  dull  monotony  of  a  monastic  barrack,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  larirer  sympathies  and  wider  aims  developed  by  the 
extended  empire  and  trade  of  a  power  like  Athens.  Perikles 
therefore  might  well  rise  to  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  when,  after  his 
sketch  of  their  political  and  social  life,  he  addressed  himself  to  those 
who  were  mourning  for  brothers  and  kinsfolk  fallen  in  battle. 
These  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  men  by  whose  efforts 
the  fabric  of  Athenian  empire  liad  been  reared,  and  had  left  to  their 
survivors  the  task  of  following  their  example,  or,  if  age  had  eiuled 
their  active  life,  a  memory  full  of  quiet  and  lasting  consolation. 

With  this  picture  of  Athens  assailed  by  vehement  enemies,  and 
confronting  them  with  the  sober  resolution  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  substantially  righteous  cause,  the  history  _,  . 
of  the  first  year  in  this  momentous  stniggle  comes  to  at  Athensi. 
an  end.  The  narrative  of  the  second  year  oj)ens  with  ^^  °^" 
the  story  of  disasters  utterly  unlooked  for,  and  of  miseries  after 
which  Athens  was  never  to  be  again  quite  what  she  liad  been  before. 
Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  Spartan  army  again 
appeared  in  Atticji,  and  after  ravaging  the  Eleusinian  plain  [)assed 
on  to  the  Paralian  or  southeastern  portion  of  the  landjis  far  as  the 
silver  mines  of  Laureion.  But  they  had  not  been  many  days  in  the 
land  when  they  learnt  that  their  enemies  \V3re  being  smitten  by  a 
power  more  terrible  than  their  own.  For  some  time,  we  are  not 
told  how  long,  a  strange  disease  had  been  stalking  westwards  from 
its  startingq>(>st  in  Nubia  or  Ethiopia.  It  had  worked  its  way 
through  Egypt  and  Libya  ;  it  had  ranged  over  a  great  part  of  the 
PcTsian  enqurc,  an<l  now  just  as  the  sununcr  heats  were  coming  on, 
it  broke  out  with  sudden  and  awful  fury  in  the  l*eiraieus.  In  the 
general  state  of  the  city  there  was  littletocheck,  and  everything  to 
feed  it.  The  liouses  in  Athens  itself  were  filled  with  country  folk 
to  whom  their  owners  had  given  hospitality  ;'  and  in  the  empty 
spaces  within  the  walls  a  vast  population  was  crowded  with  no 
shelter  beyond  tents  and  stifling  liuts.  Happily  the  catth'  and 
horses  belonging  to  the  country  esLiites  had  been  removed  not  to 
Athens  but  to  Eaboia.     Had  they  been  brought  into  the  city,  the 

'  Time.  ii.  17.  1. 
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trinniph  of  the  rcloponncsiaiis  might  liavc  been  assured  in  six 
nu>nths.  Thus  far  their  etforts  had  been  rewarded  by  no  substan- 
tial n»sulls  ;  but  the  Athenians  liad  now  to  cope  with  a  foe  against 
which  skill  and  conraixe  furnished  no  protection.  The  physicians 
hju^toned  to  the  aid  of  the  sutferers  :  and  they  were  the  tirst  to  fall 
victims  to  the  plague.  Friends  and  kinsfolk  who  tended  the 
Rufferincr  caught  and  carried  about  tlie  contagion,  until  all  learnt 
to  accept  as  their  death-warrant  the  first  sensations  of  sickness. 
Tlien  followed  scenes  such  as  no  Hellenic  city  had  ever  witnessed 
before.  In  the  crowded  space  between  the  walls  lay  men,  women, 
and  children,  some  in  a  state  of  passive  stupor,  others  racked  with 
the  fearful  pains  which  attended  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
others  whom  an  intolerable  thirst  had  fevered  into  madness.  En- 
tangled with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  these  wretched  sufferers 
fought  tlieir  way  with  frantic  vehemence  to  the  rain-water  tanks, 
into  which  they  flung  themselves.  The  dead  were  indeed  to  be 
envied  bv  comparison  with  the  wretched  men  who  survived  witli 
memon'  so  effectually  destroyed  that  henceforth  they  retained  no 
longer  the  sense  of  personal  identity.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
.suffering  there  were  not  wanting,  as  there  never  are  wanting,  some 
who  carried  out  with  a  literal  zeal  the  precept  which  bade  them 
eat  and  drink,  because  on  the  morrow  they  should  die.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  remember  that  of  some  of  the  worst  horrors  which 
have  attended  plagues  of  modern  times  we  hear  nothing  during 
this  terrible  summer  at  Athens.  At  Milan  or  in  London  human 
nature  was  disgraced  by  the  cruelty  which  hunted  men  to  death  on 
the  groundless  suspicion  that  they  had  anointed  doors  and  walls 
or  smeared  benches  in  order  to  spread  the  pestilence.  At  Tyre  or 
at  Carthage  human  victims  would  have  been  roasted  by  hundreds 
in  order  to  appease  the  angry  gods.  At  Athens  some,  it  is  said, 
thought,  when  the  sickness  began,  that  the  Spartans  liad  poisoned 
the  tanks ;  but  it  is  not  added  that  the  charge  was  urged  against 
anyone  within  the  city  walls.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors 
there  was  but  one  alleviation.  Those  who  had  recovered  from  the 
pla^ie  were  safe  from  a  second  attack  ;  but  we  could  not  be  over- 
ne^crc  in  our  condemnation,  if  after  thus  passing  through  fire  and 
water  thoy  had  abandoned  themselves  to  an  inert  selfishness.  Far 
frf>m  doing  this,  thoy  exiiibited  a  noble  rivalry  in  kindly  offices  ; 
and  nnwearied  in  their  tender  care  for  those  who  were  less  happy 
than  thcm.Helves,  they  showed  that  consciousness  of  good  already 
attained  may  be  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  well-doing  than  the 
d'-^irn  of  conquering  a  crushing  evil. 

For  forty  dayn  Archidamos  with  his  trooy)s  ravaged  the  soil  of 
Attica ;  and  although  some  would  have;  it  that  Ik;  hasteiKsd  home 
•ooncr  than   he   would  have   done  if  Athens  had  been  free  from 
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plag^ue,  still  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  war  no  Spartan  army  re- 
mained in  the  country  so  long.  But  even  before  he  could  reach 
the  Paralian  land,  Perikles  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred   _. 

'  ,  ,.  .  ,  ,        Depression 

ships  made  ready  for  another  expedition  against  tlie  oftheAthe- 
Peloponnesos.  Keturning  to  Athens,  the 'men  who  "i^"  P^^ple- 
had  thus  far  sen'cd  under  Perikles  and  who  during  their  voyage 
rouiiil  tlie  Peloponnesos  had  lost  many  of  tlieir  number  from  the 
plao"ue  were  dispatched  under  llagnon  and  Kleopompos  to  aid  in 
the  reduction  of  Potidaia.  The  result  was  disastrous.  In  spite  of 
all  the  appliances  which  even  Athenian  skill  could  bring  against 
it,  the  city  still  held  out,  while  the  infection  brought  by  the  troops 
of  Hagnon  spread  with  terriflc  speed  amongst  the  Athenians  who 
had  preceded  them  in  besieging  the  place.  In  less  than  six  weeks 
1,500  died  out  of  4,000  hoplites,  and  llagnon  returned  with  liis 
crippled  force  to  Athens.  Here  the  old  energy  which  had  been 
ready  to  encounter  the  severest  liardships  and  to  make  tlie  most 
costly  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  gone  utterly.  While  envoys  were 
sent  to  Sparta  on  a  vain  errand  to  sue  for  peace,  the  people  with 
vehement  outcries  laid  all  their  sufferings  at  the  door  of  Perikles. 
Whether  the  disease  had  already  begun  to  desolate  his  own 
home,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  if  he  was  at  this  time  bearing  the 
burden  of  ])ersonal  grief,  his  firmness  under  this  outcry  becomes 
more  wonderful.  Summoning  the  assembly  by  the  authority 
which  he  possessed  as  general,  he  met  the  people  with  a  more 
direct  rebuke  of  their  faint  heartedness  and  a  more  distinct  asser- 
tion of  his  own  services  tlian  any  to  which  he  had  in  more  pros- 
perous times  resorted.  In  a  few  pointed  sentences  he  showed 
them  that  they  were  committing  themselves  to  a  false  issue.  It 
had  been  beyond  their  power  to  avert  the  war ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  struggle  became  inevitable,  the  safety  of  the  state  became  by 
the  conditions  of  ancient  warfare  the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
whatever  suffering  the  task  might  involve  for  individual  citizens. 
For  these  defeat  or  submission  meant  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  life,  while  victory  would  give  them  tlie  means  of  more 
than  rej)airing  all  their  losses.'  To  a  certain  extent  he  had  fore- 
seen this  outbur-st  of  anger.  lie  knew  that  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  would  be  sorely  chafed  by  being  compelled  to  exchange 
their  pIc.-Lsant  homes  for  a  cranipe<l  and  wret<'he(l  hut  within  the 
eity  walls  :  but  lie  had  not  foreseen  the  terrible  disease  whose  ra- 
vages were  worse  than  those  of  hostile  armies,  and  he  could  take 
no  l>lame  for  this  disiister  unless  thev  were  ready  to  give  him 
(;redit  for  every  piece  of  unexpected  good  luck  whieli  might  befall 
them  duriiiiT  the  war. 

'  Tliur.  ii.  no.     Mnranl.Ty.  h^nttys,  \.  47. 
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Tlie  Athenians  had  listened  probably  to  many  embittered 
harani;ues  against  I'erikles  before  he  opened  his  mouth  ;  but 
neither  the  arguments  of  the  speakers  nor  their  own 
carwrof  feelings  of  anger  could  withstand  the  reasoning  of  the 
Perikica.  great  statesman.  They  resolved  at  once  to  make  no 
more  propos;ils  to  the  Spartans,  and  to  carry  on  the  wrr  with 
vigor ;  but  Thucydides  adds  that  his  enemies  were  still  powerful 
enough  to  induce  the  people  to  fine  him.  Their  irritation  against 
him  was  not  long  continued.  The  plague  had  now  laid  its  hand 
heavily  on  his  house.  His  sister  and  his  two  sons  Xanthippos  and 
I'aralos  were  dead  ;  and  his  grief  when  he  had  to  place  the 
funeral  wreath  on  the  head  of  his  younger  son  showed  that  at 
length  the  iron  had  entered  into  liis  soul.  There  remained  still 
the  8on  of  Aspasia  w  ho  bore  his  own  name  ;  and  the  people,  im- 
pressed more  than  ever  by  his  firmness  and  his  wisdom,  not  only 
chose  him  again  as  one  of  their  Strategoi,  but  allowed  liim,  in 
contravention,  it  is  said,  of  a  law  passed  by  himself,'  to  inroU  this 
surviving  child  amongst  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens.  Thu- 
cydides merely  mentions  his  re-election  asStrategos,  and  adds  that 
he  lived  for  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  attack  of  the  Thebans 
on  rjataiai.  But  his  work  was  now  done,  and  from  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  statesman  who  more  than  any  other  man  saw 
what  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen  were,  and  seized  the  best 
means  for  bringing  out  their  best  qualities.  Thus  ended  amid 
dark  shadows  the  life  of  a  man,  the  key-note  of  whose  policy  was 
the  indisjiensable  need  of  sweeping  away  all  private  interests,  if 
these  should  cla.sh  with  the  interests  of  Atliens  in  lliis  great  strug- 
gle. The  resources  of  the  state  were  not  to  be  wasted  or  risked 
in  enterprises  which  at  best  could  tend  only  to  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  and  enterprises  to  which  the  state  was  committed 
were  not  to  be  starved  or  mismanaged  in  order  to  further  the 
purposes  of  factious  politicians.  Nothing  can  be  more  severely 
hiiupie  and  emphatic  than  the  few  sentences  in  whicli  Thucydides 
»»»  *  '  't  on  tln-se  two  rocks  tlie  Athenians  made  shipwreck. 
i''  id  worke'l  for  the  welfare  of  Athens  and  for  that  alone. 

Hiosc  who  came  after  Iiim  were  bent  on  securing  each  the  first 
plare  for  hifnw-if  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequences  followed.  Their 
jHjwerM  and  tlic  re.M^urces  of  the  city  were  not  concentrated  on 
great   tiihkH  wliich   without  such   concentration   could   never  be 

•  Thin   law  rt^tricU'd    Atlienian  Solon,  Kleiptlienes,  Eiiliialtes,  and 

cilizi-Dnhip  to  t\ui  children  horn  of  Perikh-H  hiniBelf.     In  Bhort,  there 

lar-iitH  who  Uuh  were  Atln-nianH.  rould  Im  no  reni<^dy  for  tliiB  deep. 

The  law  WHH  l>ad  ;  hut  it  Hhr)WH  iho  posited  and  dijudly  diKCMse  until  the 

•tnmfrth  of  that  ancient  exfjusivj;-  notWjn  of  Polcisor  cilijis  with  \\h'AT 

0««i  whicli  lhujiiiurviv«;d  tin;  hlowH  iiitrrpoliiiail  law,  h(!(;  p.  12,  should 

loflicU-d  on   it    by   the  nformu  of  bediHplaco<l  forour ideaof anation 
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accomplished.  The  expedition  to  Sicily  ought,  according  to  the 
policy  of  Perikles,  never  to  have  been  undei-taken.  When  once 
undertaken,  it  ought  to  have  been  carried  out  manfully.  Instead 
of  this  the  interests  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  put  out  of  sight  by 
factious  generals  at  home  ;  and  the  great  catiistrophe  of  Nikias  and 
Demosthenes  availed  nothing  to  check  these  miserable  rivalries. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  wretchedness  Athens  held  out  for  nine 
years  longer  against  the  whole  confederacy  of  Sparta,  against  the 
determined  rebellion  of  her  own  alhes,  against  lavish  subsidies 
from  Persia  to  her  enemies  ;  and  even  in  these  dire  straits  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  historian  that  Athens  would  not  have  fallen,  if 
her  very  heart  had  not  been  riven  by  the  desperate  feuds  of  her 
own  cliildren.'  If  then  the  true  greatness  of  Athens  began  with 
Themistokles,  with  I'erikles  it  closed.  Henceforth  her  course  was 
downward.  // 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE    PELOPONNESIAN    WAR    FROM    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE     PUBLIC 
LIFE    OF    PERIKLES    TO     THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    PLATAIAI. 

The  usajjes  of  Greek  warfare  were  at  all  times  cruel.  In  this 
internecine  struggle  between  the  two  great  Ionian  and  Dorian 
states  of  Hellas  exasperation  of  feeUng  on  both  sides  Execution  of 
had  its  fruit  in  a   horrible  inhumanity.     That  pnvn- ^P*"^" '"' 

•/I  voys  >it 

teers  issuing  from  Mogara*  and  fr«>m  the  I'eloponne-  Athen«. 
sian  ports  generally  should  strive  to  cripple  Athenian  commerce 
to  the  utmost,  is  no  m(jre  than  wo  should  look  for.  But  to  lawful 
captures  of  property  the  Megarians  an<l  Peloponnesians  added  the 
crime  of  wholesale  murder.  Not  merely  were  all  merchants 
whether  belonging  to  Athens  or  to  her  allies,  who  might  be  seized 
in  ships  sailing  round  Peloponnesos,  slaughtered  without  distinc- 
tion ;  but  the  Spartans  acted  on  the  sweeping  rule  of  killing  all 
whom  they  might  seize,  even  if  these  were  citizens  of  states  tak- 
ing no  ]»art  in  the  war,  and  hurling  their  bodies  into  clefts  or  gul- 
lies near  tlie  shore.*  ItwiLs  not  long  before  Spartan  sliort-sighted- 
!iess  furnished  Athens  with  the  naans  of  making  terrible  reprisiil. 
Dead  to  all  care  for  Hellenic  freedom,  the  Spartans  were  now  bent 
on  securing  the  aid  of  the  barbarian  who  fifty  years  ago  had  been 
beaten   bark  <'hiefly  by  Athenian  energy.     On  this  disgraceful 

'  Thuc.  ii.  65,  13.  '  Thuc.  iii.  01.  ''  lb.  ii.  67. 
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mission  thov  ilispati'hod  Nikolaos  tho  sou  of  Jioulis  and  Ancristos 
tlu'  M»n  of  SptTlliias.'  ^Vitll  tlicni  was  joined  a  more  notorious 
and  j>rol)ai>lv  a  much  abler  man  :  but  even  the  foresight  of  the 
Corinthian  Aristeus  failed  to  calculate  fully  the  risks  wliich  they 
ini'^ht  run  bv  the  way.  Betaking  themselves  to  the  court  of 
Sitalkes  tliey  placed  themselves  in  the  lion's  jaws.  They  were 
makin*;  their  wav  to  the  ship  w  hich  was  to  carry  them  over  to 
Asi;i,  when  at  Bis^inthe  they  were  seized  and  handed  over  to  the 
Athenian  envoys  Lcarchos  and  Ameiniades  who  took  them  to 
Athens,  where,  without  listening  to  wliat  they  wished  to  say  in 
their  behalf,  the  Athenians  put  all  three  to  death. 

Bv  tiic  deatli  of  Aristeus  the  Potidaians  lost  a  man  wliom  they 
knew  to  be  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  them.  The  know- 
ledge  that  they  could  look  for  nothing  more  from  him 
derofPi>-  weighed  heavily  on  men  who  had  been  reduced  by 
Udaia,  famine  to  straits  so   frightful  that  they  had  even  eaten 

the  bodies  of  their  dead.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  longer ; 
and  a  little  more  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  would  have 
insured  an  unconditional  surrender.  Happily  for  the  Potidaians 
tlie  full  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  not  known  to  Xenophon  and 
his  colleagues,  and  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place  under  a 
convention  that  the  men  should  depart  with  one  garment  and  the 
women  with  two,  and  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to 
reach  some  refuge.  The  tidings  of  this  surrender  were  received 
at  Athens  with  very  mingled  feelings.  The  savage  instinct  latent 
in  the  <Jreek  mind  might  have  chafed  at  being  balked  of  an  op- 
portunity for  wholesale  slaughter ;  but  the  more  prudent  Athe- 
nians felt  specially  indignant  at  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  women, 
and  children  who  might  have  been  sold  to  defray  the  costs  of 
the  siegu  on  which  2,000  talents  had  been  expended.  For  a  time 
Xenophon  was  in  disgrace  ;  but  the  property  seized  within  the 
place  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  money  spent  on  the  block- 
arlc,  and  Potidaia  further  furnished  a  home  for  the  1,000  Athe- 
nian settlerH  who  were  sent  to  o"cupy  it. 

Two  invasions  of  Attica  had  failed  thus  far  to  bring  about  the 
\f'Mtk  o  ^"^  aimed  at  by  Sparta  and  Corinth.  At  the  begin- 
hy  ning  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  invading  force 
-  Arch*  ^^•^'*  ''*^'"^  '"^^^  ''*^^  Attica  but  into  the  little  strip  of 
'    "  Plataian   territory  which   even   Spartan   sentiment  re- 

garded /i-s  in  some  sense  sacred  ground.  The  Plataians 
were,   in  fact,   otfered   up    an    victims  on   the    altar   of    Theban 

'  HpertliiaM  ami  BouI'm  \v«?rr5  tin;  ill-trcntiiKnitof  the  Persian  lu-ralds 

•njljei»a/loni  who,  anil  iHKai(l,wer«  at  Aihcnsand  Sparta f p.  147).     The 

•cni  lo  Xerxen  U}  \m  put  toduutli  hy  ollico  ot  herald  was  Hereditary  at 

bim  \>y  wmj  of  conipenitation  for  t  Iih  Sparta. 
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hatred  and  cruelty  ;  and  the  tragedy  began  when  Archida'iios 
encamped  with  his  army  on  the  territory  which  the  Spartans  had 
sworn  to  protect  against  all  assailants.  In  a  few  words  the 
IMataian  heralds  who  were  at  once  sent  out  to  him  bade  him 
remember  the  oaths  solemnly  sworn  after  the  rout  of  the  Persians 
under  Mardoni«)s.  In  reply  the  Spartan  king  told  them  that  he 
was  come  only  to  set  them  free.  Athens  had  built  up  a  tyranny 
in  lieilas ;  and  her  subjects,  rescued  from  her  clutches,  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  blessings  of  oligarchic  liberty.  If  the  Plataians 
could  jiot  duly  appreciate  these  blessings  and  take  part  in  the  good 
work,  they  must  remain  neutral,  and  a  promise  of  neutrality 
would  be  followed  by  the  departure  of  the  invaders.  But 
neutrality  as  defined  by  Archidamos  meant  the  reception  of  both 
sides  as  friends,  and  the  Platiiians  felt  that  the  gates  of  their  city 
were  thus  practically  thrown  open  to  their  worst  enemies.  To 
the  fears  thus  expressed  Archidamos  replied  by  pledging  himself 
and  the  Spartan  confederation  to  restore  to  the  Plataians  without 
loss  or  damage  at  the  end  of  the  war  their  houses,  their  lands, 
their  fruit  trees  and  all  other  property  which  might  be  numbered, 
if  in  the  meantime  the  Plataians  would  leave  them  in  trust  to  the 
Spartans,^  and  themselves  find  a  refuge  elsewhere.  The  proposal 
was  one  with  which  under  the  circumtances  it  would  be  wise  to 
close,  and  the  IMataians  were  inclined  to  accept  it.  But  since  the 
night  attack  on  the  city  their  wives  and  their  children  had  been 
transferred  to  Athens,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians 
they  could  do  nothing.  Plataian  envoys  were  accordingly  sent 
under  truce  to  Athens,  and  brought  back  the  simple  message  that 
the  Athenians  had  never  yet  betrayed  Plataiai  and  that  thcv 
would  never  abandon  her  to  her  enemies.  It  was  an  unfortuiuitc 
answer.  The  doom  of  the  Platiiians  was  sealed  when,  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  a 
solemn  protest  that  he  was  acting  against  his  will,  Archida- 
mos on  learning  their  decision  gave  orders  for  surrounding  the 
town  with  a  stockade  made  from  the  fruit  trees  which  were  cut 
down.  Probably  he  would  never  have  undertaken  the  task,  had 
he  not  felt  assured  that  a  place  contiiining  less  than  COO  in  all 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  a  f(jrce  overwhelming  in  numl>ers. 
Mni  the  attempts  made  to  breach  or  undermine  the  walls  were  use- 
less :  and  as  the  summer  wore  on,  orders  were  triven,  it  is  said,  for 
the  complete  circumvallation  of  the  city,  a  sutHcient  Spartan  force 
being  left  to  guard  half  the  circle,  while  the  Boiotians  undertook 

'  This  proposition  may  bo  roni-  should  be  jrivcn  up  to  tin*  British 

pannl  with  tln^   jjroposal  iimdo  by  jrovminu'nt.  tobo  ri'tniinnl  in  trust, 

till-  Kn^lisli  JMivoy  at  ('<»|MMiliau«'n  ami  r«*8tor«'<l.  as  KrM)ii  ns  this  could 

ill  1H07  that  the  whob-  Danish  fle«jt  ha  douo  with  prudence  and  safety. 
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to  gfUJird  the  other  half.  This  blockading  wall  was  finished,  we 
aro  told,  sliortlv  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  besiegers  returned  home. 

W'liile  the  Spartans  were  thus  engaged  at  IMataiai,  the 
Athenian  general  Xenophon  who  had  been  pardoned  for  his 
Defeat  or  ijenerosity  to  the  Potidaians  was  dispatclied  with  two 
Uic  AthiMii-  collea<nie's  at  the  head  of  a  force  intended  to  advance 
kkiike.  the  interests  of  Athens  m  the  Chalkidic  penmsula. 

Tlu'ir  tirst  step  was  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Bottiaian  Spartolos, 
within  which  an  Athenian  party  was  working  for  the  surrender  of 
the  citv  to  the  invaders.  But  there  were  otliers  who  would  not 
hear  of  tliis  plan,  and  these  summoned  aid  from  Olynthos.  The 
battles  which  followed  showed  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
hoplites  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Chalkidian  light-armed  troops 
on  the  other.  In  the  end  the  Athenians  fled  to  Potidaia,  leaving 
430  men  with  all  their  generals  dead  upon  the  field. ^ 

These  disasters  were  compensated  by  brilliant  successes  else- 
where. During  the  preceding  winter  Phormion  had  been  stationed 
iava«ion  of  with  iiQ  triremes  at  Naupaktos  to  block  the  entrance 
by  Sesi'iar-  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.'  The  events  of  the  following 
K*Pph  *^  year  showed  that  in  him  the  Athenians  had  found  the 
ao0.  MoTle-  ablest  of  all  their  naval  commanders.  Aided  by  the 
i^^'l^Li^    Chaones  and  other  wild    tribes    of  the   neiffhborinff 

other  mouD-  .  •  i        i       i     i         '^• 

tAin  clans,  country,  the  Ambrakiots  undertook,  witn  the  help  or 
an  adequate  Pcloponnesian  force,  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Akar- 
nania  and  to  insure  the  conquest  of  Zakynthos  and  Kcphallcnia. 
Tlie  execution  of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  the  Spartan  admiral 
Knemos,  who  managed  to  cross  the  gulf  with  his  thousand 
hoplites  without  the  knowledge  of  Phormion;  The  main  object 
of  the  expedition  was  the  town  of  Stratos  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arlieloos  and  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  reduction 
of  tliis  place,  it  was  thought,  would  be  followed  at  once  by  the 
hubnii-ssion  of  the  Akarnanians  generally.  With  the  forces  of 
KnomoH  were  combined  the  troops  of  the  Chaonians  and  Thes- 
protiann  and  the  clansmen  of  the  Orestai  and  l*arauaioi.  The 
erer-ftliifting  Perdikkas  sent  1,000  Makedonians  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  The  tidings  of  their  approach  at 
fin*t  htnjck  terror  into  the  Stratians  who  sent  to  J'hormion  an 
urgent  mcfwa^c  for  aid.  Hut  that  g(^neral  answered  that  he  dared 
not  leave  V  •'  '  tos  unguarded,  and  the  Stratians  made  ready  to 
defend  th'  i  aw  best  they  might.     Their  enemies  were  moving 

in  three  parallel  columns,  so  far  separated  from  each  other  as  often 
to  be  out  of  ftiglit,  the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  being  on  the 

'  Thuc.  n.  79.  Mb.  ii.  09. 
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right,  the  Pcloponnesians  and  Anibrakiots  on  the  left.  Theso 
marched  warily  and  in  ijfood  order,  taking  all  precautious  when 
they  incamped  at  night.  The  Chaonians,  hurried  on  by  their 
habitual  impetuosity,  thought  of  nt)thing  but  a  headlong  onset 
which  should  carry  Stratos  by  storm.  To  the  Stratians  their 
disorderly  haste  ftugijested  the  idea  of  ambuscades  to  tiike  their 
assailants  in  tiank  while  their  main  body  should  sally  forth  from 
the  city  gates.  The  plan  was  crowned  with  thorough  success,  and 
the  Greeks  saw  nothing  of  their  friends  until  they  beheld  them 
rushing  back  in  wild  confusion.  Night  had  no  sooner  closed  in 
than  Knemos  fell  back  on  tlie  Anapos,  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
Acheloos  about  ten  miles  below  Stratos.  Thence,  retreating  first 
into  the  land  of  the  friendly  Oiniadai,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home.' 

Meanwhile  a  far  heavier  disaster  had  befallen  the  reinforce- 
ment which  should  have   reached  him   from   Corinth   and  other 
cities  of    the    allies.     The    narrow    strait   barely   one    victory  of 
mile    in    width    which     forms   the     entrance    to    the    Phormion 

T-   •        •  r,      •      1  •  ir     •       1      1      1      •       1  over  tlie  Co- 

Krissaian    or    Corinthian    gulf   is    locked    in   by    two    riutiiian 
j)romontories,  the  southern  known  simply  as  Rhion   or    '^*^'" 
the  Ness,  and  the  northern  as  tlie  Khion  of  Molykreion,  a  town 
about  three  miles  to  the  west,  facing  Patrai  which  lies  about  five 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Achaian  Khion.      At  about   equal 
distances  from  the  northerii    Naze  or   Ness  lay  Naupaktos  on  the 
east  and  the  little  territory  of  Chalkis  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Euenos   to   the  west.       Hence  it    is    obvious  that  a  leader  who 
wished  to  avoid  a  fleet  stationed  at  any  point  between  the  Moly- 
kreian  Uhion  and  Nanpaktos  wonl.l  keep  his  ships  on  the  soutln'rii 
co;ist  of  the  gulf  and  having  ilonbleMl  the  cape  would  strike   fmm 
Patrai    for  Chalkis.     This   course,   accordingly,   the  Corinthians 
t  )ok  in  full  assurjiiice   that  with  five-and-forty  ships  they  needed 
i«)  fear  no  attack  from  Phornjion  who  had  oidy  twenty.      Hence, 
although  on  doubling  the  southern  cape  they  saw  that  Phormion 
also  had  passed  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  on  the  northern  side,  the 
Corinthians  still    thought   that   their   way  would    be   undisputed. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  moved  from    Patrai  than   they  saw  the 
Athenian  triremes  bearing  directly  upon  them  from  Chalkis.      The 
•  lay  w;ls   drawing   to   an    en<l,  and    the   Corinthians,  to  put  thrir 
enemy  of!  liis   guani,  pretended  to   t;ike  up  their  station  for  the 
niglit  olT  th(.'  Achaian  shore,  their  intention   being  to  steal   across 
the  pjissiige  under  cover  of  darkness.       But  Phormion  was  not  to 
be  thus  cheated.      The  Corinthians  had  hoj)ed  that  when  they  luid 
corne  to  anchor  lie  also  would   fall   bjw;k  to  his  own  ground  :   but 

'  Thur.  ii.  81-82. 
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rhomiion  kopt  tlie  sea  all  iiiixht,  and  at  break  of  day  his  triremes 
confronted  the  Corinthian  ships  which  were  then  creeping  across 
the  uulf.  The  conditions  of  the  conflict  were  precisely  those 
which  he  could  most  desire.  The  Corinthian  fleet  consisted  of 
vessel'  awkwardly  built,  poorly  equipped,  and  manned  by  crews 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  rowing ;  and  when  these  ships 
fonned  themselves  into  a  circle  with  their  prows  outward,  leaving 
just  space  enough  for  five  of  tlieir  best  ships  reserved  witliin  the 
circle  to  dart  out  upon  the  enemy,  but  not  enougli  to  give  room 
for  the  terrible  manoeuvre  known  as  the  Diekplous,'  Phormion 
saw  that  tlie  issue  of  the  day  was  in  his  own  hands.  Soon  after 
sunrise  the  breeze  blows  strongly  from  the  gulf,  and  he  knew  that 
this  alone  would  render  impossible  tlie  task  of  keeping  a  steady 
position  which  even  in  still  water  is  full  of  difficulty  for  unskilful 
seamen.  To  distress  the  enemy  yet  more,  he  sailed  round  their 
fleet  with  his  ships  in  single  line,  gradually  contracting  his  circle, 
an<i  threatening  attack  from  moment  to  moment.  The  Corin- 
thians, thus  confined  within  a  narrowing  space,  Avere  already  in 
great  confusion  when  the  wind  came  down  upon  them  and  dashed 
their  ships  against  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful 
disorder  I'hormion  gave  the  order  for  attack  to  his  crews  who 
knew  well  the  vast  advantage  of  keeping  strict  silence'  during 
naval  engagements,  AV hat  followed  was  not  battle  but  rout.  At 
every  onset  from  an  Athenian  trireme  a  Peloponnesian  ship  went 
down.  Twelve  were  taken  with  most  of  their  crews.  Tlic  few 
which  were  not  taken  or  sunk  fled  to  the  Eleian  docks  at  Kyllene. 
The  Athenians  sailed  with  their  prizes  to  Molykreion  and  there 
set  up  a  tropliy  for  the  victory. 

Tlic  tidirigs  of  this  exploit  were  received  at  Sparta  with  un- 
mingled  indignation.  Peremptory  orders  to  bring  on  at  once  a 
fresh  engag<'ment  were  sent  to  Knemos  by  three  com- 
expedition  inissioners,  iirasidas,  Timokrates,  and  Lykophion,  who 
toKxtUi.  ^y^.re  to  form  his  standing  council.  Phormion  on  his 
III''  "  •■  d  to  tlic  dispat<'h  announcing  his  success  an  earnest 
p',  .  :  ;  r  innnediate  reinforcements.  Periklcs  was  now  dying,  i 
and  the  Athenians  had  already  brought  themselves  to  think  that 

'TIm'  cxntUt-nrc  of  Athnninn  na-  struck  liifl  ship  in  tluj  Bttrrn  or  tho 
r«l  tactics  lay  in  exln-nm  rapidity  Bid*;,  tlius  instantly  disablin;^  or 
MM  well  tM  prfcimon  of  movcnient  :  sinking  lier.  For  this  operation 
and  the  HfH-cial  work  of  the  trireme  free  space  was  indispensable  ;  and 
wan  to  ■trikc  ili«  i-neiny's  ship  in  thus  the  revolution  in  Athenian  na- 
s^'  ik  or  dimir'ToiiH  part,  val  warfare  since  th<^  days  of  Sala- 
am II  contact  wiih  tii»5  armed  mis  nnd  Mykah*  is  fully  explained. 
prjw  Hence  wherever  '*  This  fact  ah^ne  exhibits  in  a 
ih'T'-  tin- trirenieHdart«-d  strikin^^  lijrlit  the  consunnaatedis- 
I'  lithe  ♦•neniy'H  line,  cipline  of  the  Athenian  uavy  at  this 
ai;                       "*K  ttuddi-nly  rotni<i  time. 
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lliev  were  doings  rightly  by  sending  this  force  tirst  on  a  con- 
temptible errand  to  Kretc.  In  Krete,  notliing,  it  seems,  was 
done,  beyond  the  ravaging  of  the  land  around  Kydonia ;  and 
when  this  was  over,  the  winds  would  not  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  voyage. 

Phorinion  was  thus  left  with  his  twenty  triremes  to  take  his 
chance  aofainst  any  fleet  which  the  Spartans  might  send  against 
liim.  In  hourly  expcctaiion  of  being  reinforced  he  The  battle 
kept  his  ships  off  the  Ness  of  Molykreion  while  seventy-  "J^^^ncUec- 
tivc  I'eloponnesian  triremes  watched  him  from  the  ond  victory 
opposite  promontory  of  Achaia.  The  Spartans  knew  "  i^m"""- 
now  the  dangers  against  which  they  had  to  guard  ;  and  for  six  or 
seven  davs  not  a  movement  was  made  on  either  side.  On  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  began  at  daybreak 
to  move  in  lines  four  deep  from  Panormos  to  the  northern  coast  of 
the  gulf,  the  right  wing  leading  the  way,  headed  by  twenty  of  the 
swiftest  and  stoutest  of  their  ships,  which  were  to  turn  sharply 
round  and  pin  the  fleet  of  Phormion  to  the  shore  if,  thinking  that 
the  movement  was  against  Naupaktos,  lie  should  enter  the  gulf. 
Their  plan  was  successful.  Phormion  felt  that  he  dared  not  suffer 
so  large  a  force  to  attack  Naupaktos,  and  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  that  city.  But  he  had  advatx-ed  only  a  little  way  to  the  east  of 
tin;  Mtjlykreian  Khion  wlun  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  faced 
about,  their  vanguard  hurrying  to  cut  off  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Naupaktos,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ships  sufticiently  blocked 
escape  to  the  west.  The  safety  or  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
triremes  depended  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  :  and 
such  was  the  promptitude  of  the  trierarchs  and  so  great  the  swift- 
ness of  their  vessels  that  eleven  ships  escaped  even  from  this  supreme 
peril,  and  outstripping  the  enemy  h;istened  towards  Naupakt^)S. 
The  remaining  nine  were  driven  ashore,  such  of  their  crews  as 
could  not  swim  being  all  slain.  The  battle  seemed  to  be  ended  by 
a  decisive  victory,  for  the  rescuing  of  some  of  the  ships  by  Mes- 
senian  hoplites  who  dashed  into  the  sea  and  leaped  upon  their 
decks  wjLS  a  matter  of  not  much  moment.  But  another  turn  was 
to  be  given  to  the  day  by  the  Athenian  triremes  who  had  outsiiiled 
the  Spartiin  vanguanl.  Ten  of  them,  having  reached  the  Apol- 
lonion  or  temple  of  Phoibos  near  Naupaktos,  took  up  a  defensive 
position.  One  was  siiiling  up  in  the  rear,  chased  by  a  single 
Leukiidian  vessel  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  which  came  onwards  to  the  chant  of  the  Paian  «>r  p:ran  hvmn 
of  victory.  Some  way  in  front  of  this  Athenian  ship  a  merchant 
vessel  was  lying  at  ita  moorings.  Sweeping  swiftly  round  it,  the 
Athenian  trireme  (hished  into  the  broadside  of  its  pursuer  ami 
forthwith   disabled   it.      This  exploit   so  dismayed  the  Spartan 
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ftdininil  TiinokniU-s  who  was  on  l)oard,  that  he  slew  hhnself,  and 
his  IhhIv  fell  into  the  sea.  It  also  damped  the  courage  of  the 
VeK)ponnesians  who  wore  coniinsj:  up  behind.  The  victory  whieh 
they  l»ad  just  won  seemed  to  render  strict  order  unnecessary  ;  and 
in  a  fatal  moment  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships  ceased  from 
ruwinir,  to  enable  the  others  to  join  them,  while  some  from  ii^no- 
nuiee  of  the  soundinij^s  found  themselves  among  the  shoah.  Seiz- 
ing instantly  the  favorable  moment,  the  ten  Athenian  ships  flew  to 
th«' attack.  *  The  conthct  was  soon  over.  DisonUn'  had  already 
half  done  their  work  ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  reloponncsian  ships 
were  seen  in  flight  for  Tanonnos  near  the  Achaian  Rhion  from 
wliich  they  had  advanced  in  the  morning.  Six  of  their  vessels  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  who  also  recovered  their  own 
iriremes  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Spartans  earlier  in  the  day.' 
The  great  plan  of  the  Spartans  wliich  was  to  drive  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  Corinthian  gulf  had  thus  failed  utterly  :  but  before 
,.  ,       thev  dismissed  the  contingents  of  the  several  cities, 

niirht  attack  the  ]V'lo})onnesian  leaders  thought  tiiat  a  blow   might 
on  iviraicu..  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  Athens   herself  by   a  sudden   attack  on 

Peiraieu.'^.  No  one  had  supposed  that  there  was  any  need  to  guard 
the  liarbor  of  a  city  whose  Heets  had  no  rivals.  Hence  when  tlie 
Megarians  suggested  the  enterprise,  Brjisidas  and  Knemos  at  once 
g^vc  orders  to  their  men  to  hasten  to  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaia, 
and  there  to  man  the  forty  triremes  which  w^ere  lying  in  dock. 
Thus  far  their  commands  were  obeyed  ;  but  when  they  Avere  fairly 
at  fica,  tlie  desperate  risk  involved  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  led 
them  or  theirmen  to  substitute  the  easiertaskof  araid  on  Salamis. 
Tlie  excu.se  that  they  were  kept  by  an  unfavorable  wind  was  a 
mere  pretence.  It  was  in  fact  safer  to  attack  the  three  ships  which 
kept  guard  at  the  promontory  of  J>()udoron  for  the  purpose  of 
barring  ar;cess  to  the  harbor  of  Megara.  The  capture  of  these 
vcjwels  an<l  the  landing  of  reloponncsian  plundering  })arties  were 
made  known  at  Athens  by  means  of  fire  signals,  and  excited  ex- 
trcnu*  alarm.'  No  sooner  had  day  dawned  than  the  Athenians 
hurried  in  full  force  to  J'eiraieus,  and  launching  a  nund)er  of  tri- 
remcH  rowed  of!  to  Salamis.  But  the  Spartans  were  already  gone, 
taking  with  them  a  large  amount  of  j)Iunder  and  many  ])risoners, 
t*»j^cther  with  the  Uiree  guard-ships  from  Boudoron.     The  Athe- 

'  Thnr.  i».  U2.  of  Demosthenes  in  Aitolia  wns  as 

'  ii.  01,  l.HavHtlmt  nothing' to  the  catastrophe  at  Syra- 

o**  it.  in  the  war  cauKJ'd  cuhc.     It  wan  not  until 'I'hucydideB 

gf'  •  ly  nt  Atlienn.    Heniutft  readied  a  later  sta^o  in  Imh  liistory 

t*f  .    'Ii»- war  down  to  th(5  that  he  be^an  to  regard  the  Deke- 

P«  jiiHl  aH  tlie  Haine  leian  war  as  a  j)artof  the  Pelo^'on- 

per,    .  ..,  .-I  .-  iafjMiit  by  the  phfAKu  ne.sian  war.      v.  20. 
t9  r^  9ohui^  Ti^t,  Hi.  i»H,  3.  Thr  Kmh 
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nians  had  been  tau«rlit  a  severe  lesson,  and  Peiraieiis  was  never  left 
unjxuarded  a«xain.t 

It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Athenians  to  bnnif  down 
upon  Perdikkas  or  rather  upon  the  Chalkidian  towns  the  great  but 
unwieldy  power  of  Sitalkes,   who  had  made   himself  Expedition 
master  of  the  vast  reirions  watered  by  the  Hebros  and  **'  sitaikea 

c  -1        .    .  I      i  against  Ma- 

its  tributarv  streams,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  kedoma  and 
from  Abdc'ra,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestos  (the  drain  ^^^"i^i^'i^^'- 
of  the  valleys  lying  between  the  chains  of  Rhodope  and  Pangaios), 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Istros  or  the  Danube.  Thus  in  extent  at  least 
his  dominions  were  second  to  none  in  Europe  after  those  of  the 
Scythian  hordes,  whose  union  in  the  belief  of  Thucydides  would 
have  involved  an  omnipotence  which  Herodotus  thought  that  the 
Thrakian  tribes,  if  really  united,  could  not  fail  to  achieve."*  But 
this  great  empire  had  been  founded  with  no  definite  political  aim. 
Kevenue  in  the  form  of  tribute,  an«l  gifts  answering  closely  to  the 
blackmail  of  the  Scottish  Highland  chiefs,  were  the  great  objects 
of  ambition  to  the  Odrysian  princes.  In  short,  the  administration 
of  the  Thrakian  chief  was  marked  by  all  the  venality  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  without  gifts,  Thucydides  tersely  remarks,  nothing 
could  be  done.  A  power  thus  extended  over  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try could  not  soon  or  easily  be  brought  to  a  liead.  Sitalkes  had 
indeed  a  double  motive  for  taking  the  field  early.  The  Athenians 
had  subsidised  him  well  for  his  Chalkidian  campaign,  and  he  had 
his  own  private  quarrel  to  settle  with  Perdikkas.  This  wily  and 
treacherous  chief  had  by  a  definite  compact  induced  Sit;ilkes  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  his  brother  Philip,  and  he  had  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  Philip  was  now  dead;  but  the  Odrysian  king  was 
resolved  that  his  son  Amyntas  should  be  restored  to  his  inheritance.* 
At  last  the  gathere<l  mass  wjls  set  in  motion,  to  swell  in  size  as  it 
went  onwards,  like  a  rolling  snowball.  The  approjich  of  an  army 
of  150,000  men  might  well  strike  terror  among  the  peoples  which 
lay  in  its  path,  Tlu-  Makedonians  fied  to  their  fortresses  ;  and 
although  their  cavalry,  when  able  to  act,  beat  back  the  nioun  tain  cere 
opposed  to  them,  they  dared  not  tr>  run  the  risk  of  beiiiif  surroundrd 
by  overwhelming  numbers.  The  tidings  of  this  expedition  sjiread 
dismay  not  only  among  all  Hellenic  tribes  to  the  north  of  Thenno- 
|>ylai,  but  among  tlie  states  n<>w  in  league  a<rainst  Athens.  Their 
fears  were  groundless.  The  winter  was  now  come  ;  thesupplv  of 
food,  in  spite  of  the  plunder  obtained  from  Hottiaia,  Make<lonia, 
and  ('halki«like,  wjis  running  short;  and  Penlikk:is  found  th  »t 
bribes  and  promises  carried  more  weight  than  his  cavalrv.     The 

*  Thuc.  ii.  94.  '  Thuc.  ii.  98,  7.     Herod,  v.  3. 

•  Thuc.  ii.  95. 
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oflftT  of  his  sister Stratonike  in  inariiagc  with  a  large  dowry  secured 
the  frieiulslHi*  of  Seuthes,  wlio  liad  acot>iiipai\ied  his  iiiick'  Sitalkes; 
and  Seulhes  found  a  strong  argument  for  retreat  in  the  absence  of 
the  Athenian  ships  which  were  to  have  co-operated  with  tliem. 
So  inucli  time  had  been  wasted  since  the  campaign  was  first 
planned,  that  the  Athenians  had  given  up  the  comhig  of  Sitalkes 
iis  hi>peless.  They  liad  sent  him  envoys  with  large  gifts  ;  but 
tlieir  failure  U>  fulfil  the  lest  of  the  compact  made  the  pleadings  of 
Seuthes  for  immediate  retreat  irresistible.  Thirty  days  had 
gone  bv  since  Sitalkes  had  left  his  own  dominions,  when  the  order 
v/as  given  for  the  homeward  march.  l*erdikkas  felt  tliat  in 
Seuthes  he  had  found  an  ally  wliom  it  was  not  safe  to  cheat,  and 
he  kept  his  promise  in  tlie  matter  of  Stratonike. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  war  brought  with  it  for  the  Athenians 
not  only  another  Spartan  invasion,  but  a  crisis  so  sudden  and  so 
Tlio  revolt  of  *^6''^<^"^  ^^^^t  ^^^^  ^  ^''"^  their  power  of  action  was  almost 
L.^b<.t».  paralysed.     All  Lesbos  revolted,  with  the  exception  of 

***"'^'  tlie  one  town  of  Metliymna  in  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  island.  Toirether  with  Chios  Lesbos  alone  now  retained  tlie 
privileges  of  free  members  of  the  Delian  or  Athenian  confederacy  : 
but  light  as  were  the  burdens  and  constraints  laid  even  on  the 
subject  allies,  the  Lesbian  oligarchs  wlio  tliere  ruled  over  the  De- 
mos hated  utterly  any  state  of  things  wliich  interfered  in  the  sliglit- 
c«t  <legrec  w  ith  their  dearly  loved  exclusiveness.  We  have  already 
had  .'»mj)le  evidence  that  while  Atlienian  ascendency  was  resented 
a-s  an  intolend>le  burden  wherever  the  old  Eupatrid  liouses  remained 
supreme,  Atliens  still  had  in  tlie  Demos  an  ally,  if  not  a  zealous 
friend.  Even  these  dcmoi  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  pre- 
ferre<J  to  keep  their  interpolitical  independence, — so  deep  had  the 
roots  pirrccd  of  that  centrifugal  feeling  which  in  the  oligarchical 
states  had  long  since  become  a  deadly  and  incurable  vice.  Hence 
e^'cn  iK-fore  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  nobles  of  Mytilene,  the 
frrcui  city  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lesbos,  had,  like  the  men  of 
Thas^»S  Samos,  and  I'otidaia,  besought  aid  from  Sparta  in  the 
revolt  which  they  meditated.'  We  are  not  told  at  what  time  the 
application  was  madr  :  and  it  isf)ossible  that  it  may  have  come  at 
a  time  when  llioatlitud<- tak(;n  by  Corinth  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  refuHC  tin-  r«'<jU(rst  of  the  Samian  envoys.'  Still  the  My  tilenaian 
oligarc;liR[K'n'ev(Ted  in  their  scheme  ;  and  Methymna  was  the  only 
Wwn  which  resihtod  a  cliange  not  unlike  that  which  Theseus  is  said 
If,  J  .  j}i'i'Ut<\  ff)r  Atti<'a.  Antissa,  ICresos,  and  I'yrrha,  the  two 
fc-  J  on  the  north-weHt<!rn  shore  of  Lesbos,  the  thinl  sheltenul 

wiUiin  a  bay  whirh  ran  into  the  heart  of  the  island  a  few  miles 

'  TUuc.  li).  2.  1.  •  See  p.  200. 
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more  to  the  soutliea«^t,  were  induced  to  become  simply  Demoi  of 
Mytilene,  and  to  hold  here  their  common  Prytaneion.  The  work 
of  blockiiijx  up  harbors,  of  building  walls,  of  laying  in  stores  and 
hiring  mercenary  archers  from  tribes  lying  beyond  the  gates  of  the 
Euxine,  was  carried  on  with  zeal ;  and  the  men  of  Tenedos  as  well 
as  the  Mctlivmnaians  warned  the  Athenians  that,  unless  they  acted 
promptly,  the  island  would  be  lost.  The  tidini^s  seemed  to  lay 
upon  them  a  burden  against  which  they  could  not  bear  up.  The 
plague  had  terribly  thinned  tlieir  numbers  and  weakened  the  power 
and  the  will  for  action  ;  and  for  a  time  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  look  upon  news  so  terrible  as  true.  But  when  the  envoys 
sent  to  dissuade  the  Mytilenaians  fro:n  reducing  the  other  towns  to 
the  condition  of  demoi  had  returned  home  unsuccessful,  they  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  Lesbos  forty  ships  which  happened  to  be  ready 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  The  orders  given 
to  the  general  Kleippides  and  his  colleagues  were  to  surprise  and 
seize  Mytilene,  if  possible  during  the  absence  of  the  citizens  while 
keeping  the  feast  of  ApoUon  Maloeis,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  summon 
the  ohfrarchs  to  surrender  their  fleet  and  pull  down  their  walls. 
Happily  there  were  in  the  Peiraieus  ten  Lesbian  triremes  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  These  ships  the  Athenians  seized, 
and  guarded  their  crews  as  hostages  ;  but  the  tidings  of  the  mission 
of  Kleippides  were  carried  to  Lesbos  in  three  days  by  a  Mytilenaian 
spy.  The  festival  of  Apollon  was  put  off  ;  and  when  the  Athenians 
arrived,  tliey  were  met  by  open  opposition.  But  the  ships  which 
ventured  out  of  the  harbor  were  chased  back  again,  and  the  Myti- 
lenaian leaders  resolved  to  temporise.  Kleippides,  with  a  fleet 
which  he  deemed  too  scanty  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Lesbian  towns,  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  time  for  the  send- 
ing of  a  Lesbian  embassy  to  Athens.  These  envoys  had  no  further 
errand  than  to  Jtsk  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Athenian  squadron, 
and  to  give  a  general  promise  that  the  Mytilenaian  government 
meant  no  harm.  Conscious  that  a  trick  so  transparent  nmst  fail, 
they  sent  ambassadors  at  the  s.ime  time  to  Sparta  in  a  trireme 
which  escaped  by  the  southern  entrance  of  the  harbor,  while 
Kleippiiles  kept  guard  only  at  Malea  on  the  north  of  the  town. 
]iut  when  the  Lesbian  envoys  returned  from  Athens  with  no  good 
report  and  the  island  had  openlv  rev«)lted,  even  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Atheiiians  who  had  landed  to  blockade  the  city  wjis  fol- 
l«)wed  by  a  retreat  within  tlie  walls,  and  by  the  sending  of  a  second 
embassy  to  Sj)artJi.  Awaiting  the  return  of  this  second  batch  of 
envoys  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  remained  inactive  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  seldom  failed  to  seize  a  favorable  opportunity,  at  once 
sent  to  summon  aid  from  their  allies.  The  same  remissness  whieh 
had  cheered  the  Athenians  had  also  convinced  the  Chians  and  other 
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moiiiluM-s  oi  tlio  i-onfcderacy  that  not  much  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Loshian  rebellion,  and  with  tlieir  help,  now  readily  af- 
fonled,  Mvtilono  was  blockaded  from  the  south  as  well  as  the  north.' 

If  Tluu'vdides  liad  inserted  in  his  history  no  speeches  which 
could  not  liave  been  uttered  by  the  persons  to  whom  tliey  are 
Audience  of  ascribed,  we  mig-lit  lay  greater  stress  on  the  language 
cnvovrfat*"  ♦^^  ^^^^  MytilcnaiiHi  envoys  wlien  about  midsunnner  of 
oiympia.  this  year  they  appeared  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Hellenes  assembled  to  celebrate  the  great  Olympian  festival.  It  is 
enoui^h  to  sav  that  for  themselves  these  Lesbian  envoys  liave  no 
i:frievance  whatever  to  urge.  Far  from  having  been  either  op- 
pressed or  even  unfairly  used,  they  admit  that  they  lifid  been 
treated  with  marked  distinction ;'  and  all  that  they  could  say  for 
themselves  was  first  that  the  idea  of  revolt  had  been  forced  on  them 
by  the  slavery  to  which  other  members  of  the  Delian  confederation 
had  been  reduced,  and  secondly  that  they  liad  been  compelled  to 
carr\-  out  their  plan  prematurely.  Of  the  real  relations  of  Athens 
with  lier  free  and  her  subject  allies  they  said  not  a  word.  There 
was  no  intimation  that  the  Athenian  law-courts  were  open  to  re- 
ceive and  decide  all  complaints  brouglit  by  one  ally  against  another 
ally  or  by  the  citizens  of  any  confederated  city  against  Athenian 
officials  or  residents  or  settlers,  and  that  these  courts  certainly 
could  not  be  accused  of  perverting  justice  in  favor  of  Athenian 
criminals.  On  the  real  independence  of  the  allies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  internal  affairs  they  kept  careful  silence  :  but  the 
checks  which  were  put  on  quarrels  ;md  wars  between  two  or  more 
allied  cities  were  resented  as  involving  loss  of  feedom.^  In  short, 
if  the  j>irtnre  drawn  by  the  historian  be  in  any  degree  a  true 
one,  the  revolt  of  Lesl)os  was  the  work  of  a  faction  with  which 
the  main  body  of  the  people  liad  no  active  sympathy,  and  which 
they  seized  the  first  ofcasion  for  defeating. 

It  had  licen  the  special  j^rayer  of  the  Lesbian  envoys  that  the 

Spartins  fthould  inva<ic  Attica  for  the  second  time  this  year,  the 

Mfwirw       ii'dticem<Mit  held  out  for  this  fresh  toil   being  the  like- 

ukenbythc  lihood  that  the  Athenians  would  thus  be  comj)elled  to 

fwihi^up.    withdraw  their  fleets  both  from  Lesbos  and  from  the 

P'««ion"T     nhores    of  J'eloponnesos.     The  Athenians,  they  urged, 

liad  not  only  been   prostrated  by  the  plague  but  had 

«pcnt  all  their  reserve  funds.     This  last  statement  was  true.     Of 

thoii.H;infl  taU-nts  whifh  were  stored  in  the  treasury  at  the 

Mig  of  the    war,  oru;  thonsand  only   remained, — that  sum, 

namely,  of  which  under  pain  of  death  no  citizen  was  to  propose  to 

•  Thuc.  ill.  6.  her  aHies  have  been  oxaminod  al- 

•  Tliur.  iii.  03.  ready.     See  p.  240. 

•  Tlir;  r»-lailon»  of  AthenH  with 
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make  use  except  for  the  defence  of  the  city  itself  or  it.s  harbors 
against  invading  armies  or  fleets.  The  former  assertion  was  re- 
futed in  a  way  which  the  Spartans  little  anticipated.  They  had 
accepted  the  Lesbians  as  their  allies,  and,  liaving  promised  a  second 
inva.<^ion  of  Attica,  they  made  preparations  for  dnigging  their  ships 
across  the  Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  Saronic  gulf,  sending 
round  a  summons  at  the  same  time  for  the  immediate  presence  of 
tlieir  allies.  These  were  in  no  hurry  to  obey  tlie  order.  They 
were  busy  carrying  their  liarvest ;  and  the  Athenians  resolved  to 
show,  that  in  spite  of  all  depressing  causes  they  were  able  to  meet 
their  enemies  on  equal  tenns  without  taking  away  any  portion  of 
their  fleet  from  Lesbos.  Meanwhile  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs 
liad  been  able  to  do  but  little.  Their  attack  on  Methymna  had 
failed  ;  but  an  attempt  to  retaliate  was  followed  by  a  severe  de- 
feat of  the  Methymnaians.  The  Mytilenaians  had  in  fact  full 
command  of  the  land,  although  the  harbors  of  Mytilene  were 
under  strict  blockade.  On  learning  this  fact,  the  Athenians  sent 
out  a  force  of  a  thousand  hoplites  under  Paches,  and  the  revolted 
city  was  at  once  completely  invested. 

So  ended  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  Soon  after  the  equinox 
of  tlie  following  spring  a  Peloponnesian  army  again  invaded  Attica. 
Archidamos  was  perhaps  still  living,  but  his  long  Surrender  of 
reign  wjvs  well-nigh  ended  ;  and  the  leader  of  this  ex-  Piidu'"*^ 
pedition  was  Kleomenes  who  acted  as  the  deputy  of  his  427  b.c. 
nephew  the  young  king  I'ausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax.  Their 
ravages  were  even  more  merciless  than  those  of  the  earlier  inroads. 
They  were  expecting  dail\  to  lioar  news  from  Lesbos,  to  which 
AIki(b'is  had  been  dispatche<l  with  a  fleet  ordered  daring  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  Put  at  length  their  fo(»d  was  all  gone,  no  tidings 
had  come,  and  they  were  reluctantly  driven  to  retreat.  In  fact 
the  Lesbian  oligan-hs  had  no  successes  U)  report.  For  some  un- 
known reason  Alkidas  failed  to  make  his  appearance  with  his  fleet ; 
and,  looking  on  his  arrival  as  hopeless,  the  party  in  power  armed 
the  Demos  as  hoplites  (they  liad  thus  far  served  only  as  light-armed 
troops)  in  order  to  stilly  out  from  the  citv  against  the  besiegers. 
The  step  was  fatiil.  Tiic  conunons,  instea«l  of  obeying  the  orderf 
given  to  them,  insisted  on  an  immediate  distribution  of  corn  to 
alleviate  the  famine  whicli  alreadv  pressed  hard  U{)on  them 
or  thn'atened  in  d<'fault  of  this  to  throw  ojkmi  the  gates  to  the  Athe- 
nians, MakitiLT  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  oligarchs  at  once  made  a 
Ciinvention  with  Paches,  who  ])le«li;ed  himself  neitlier  to  imprison, 
inslave,  nor  slay  any  .MytiK*naian  until  the  .Vthcnian  people  had 
given  thi'ir  judgment  in  the  matter.  Struck  witli  terror,  the  prime 
movers  of  tht-  rev<»lt  took  s;inctuarv  :  but  without  doing  tlirtn  anv 
harm  l*aches,  pending  the  decision  of  tlie  Athenians,  placed  them 
18» 
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for  safe  Icecpimx  in  tlie  islaiul  of  Tcncdos.  Seven  days  after  this 
s^urrendor  tlic  tleet  of  Alkidjis  entered  the  little  harbor  of  Enibaton 
on  the  soutliern  shore  of  the  territory  of  Erythrai  beneath  the 
Kt>rvkian  nionnt,  not  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Phanaian  or 
southernmost  pn)n)ontury  of  Chios.  Here  a  council  was  held,  and 
Teiitiaplos  of  El  is  strenuously  insisted  on  the  duty  of  making  an 
immediate  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Mytilene.  But  Alkidas  iiad 
liad  more  than  enoni^h  of  the  business,  and  he  was  determined  to 
return  liome.  For  tifty  miles,  sailing  to  the  south-east,  lie  carried 
with  him  the  j)risoners  whom  lie  had  seized  in  the  merchant 
vessels  which  had  approached  his  fleet  without  suspicion.  No 
oue  had  thought  that  a  Spartan  force  would  venture  into  waters 
over  which  Athens  had  thus  far  been  supreme,  and  when  the 
ships  of  Alkidas  were  seen,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  be 
Athenian.  So  large  a  body  of  men  had  fallen  into  the  trap  that 
Alkidas  now  felt  his  movement  of  retreat  seriously  hampered. 
That  men  not  engaged  in  hostilities  on  either  side,  and  belonging 
possibly  to  cities  which  were  only  against  their  will  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  deserved  a  different  treatment,  never  entered  into  his 
mind  ;  and  on  the  promontory  of  Myonnesos  in  the  Teian  terri- 
tor}'  he  landed  for  the  horrible  purpose  of  lightening  his  cargo 
by  a  wholesale  butchery.  The  greater  number  of  the  prisoners 
were  thus  slain  ;  but  this  ruthless  barbarity  roused  the  indigna- 
tion even  of  the  oligarchic  refugees  at  Anaia.  They  told  Alkidas 
in  few  words  that  the  repetition  of  acts  so  shameful  wouid  win  him 
few  friends  and  would  change  jnost  of  his  friends  into  enemies. 
Shamed  by  the  sarcasm  which  hailed  the  would-be  deliverer  of 
II«"llas  with  the  title  of  butcher,  Alkidas  set  free  those  whom  he 
had  not  slaughtered,  and  hastened  a  retreat  which  it  was  now 
necilful  to  convert  into  flight.  In  fact,  nothing  but  extreme 
ha-ste  saved  him  from  Paches  who  pursued  him  as  far  as  Patnios, 
and  then,  as  the  Spartan  fleet  was  not  in  sight,  turned  back,  con- 
jrratulating  himself  that  Aikidas  had  not  taken  refuge  in  s(nne 
har)>or  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  blockade  him. 

On  his  retuni  to  Les}>os  Paches  reduced  the   towns  of  I'yrrha 

and  ErcftOH.     Tlie  Mytilenaians  (in  number  about  1,000)  who  had 

•la-     l>cen  plaeed  for  safe  keeping  in  Tenedos  were  sent  to 

V         iian    Athens,    a  large   portion   of  the  force  under   Paches 

I     ;     ''/       rotnniing  home  at  the  same  time.     At  Athens  indig- 

rn-    nation  at  the  revolt  ran  high,     iiy  their  own  showing 

the  Mytilenaians,  far  from  having  any  definite  cause  of 

complaint,  had  been  treatetl  with  Kj>ecial    indulgence  and  res[>e('t ; 

and  they  had  rewanied  Athens  by  bringing  a  Peloponnesian  fleet 

within  wnt4TH  which  should  have  been  closed  to  all  armed  vessels 

excefit  ihtrHc  <if  the  Athenian  confederacy.     No  event  had  yet 
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happened  so  seriously  affecting  her  dignity  and  so  grcally  en- 
dangering her  empire.  Moved  by  the  mastering  passion  of  re- 
sentment, the  Athenians  were  in  no  mood  for  drawing  distinctions 
between  the  guilty  and  tlic  innocent.  Their  one  longing  was  to 
inflict  a  punishment  which  should  be  a  warning  to  her  subjects 
for  all  time  to  come  ;  and  this  longing  found  utterance  in  the 
plan  of  murdering  the  whole  adult  male  population  uf  Mytilene. 
Of  the  orators  who,  in  the  assembly  called  together  to  decide  on 
the  question,  spoke  most  vehemently  in  favor  of  tliis  proposition 
the  most  violent,  if  we  may  believe  Tlmcydides,  was  Kleon.  The 
severity  of  the  historian's  judgment  might  be  set  down  to  a  stern 
moral  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  Kleon's  counsel,  if  we 
could  forget  that  his  judgment  of  character  is  not  always  de- 
termined by  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks.  Not  only  does  he  relate  the  woi*st  iniquities  of  Athenians 
and  Spartans  without  saying  w  hat  he  thinks  or  feels  about  them  ; 
but  he  can  hold  up  as  one  of  the  best  of  Athenian  citizens  a  man 
rendered  infamous  by  a  series  uf  dastardly  assassinations.'  Hence 
when  we  find  that  the  unimpjissioned  impartiality  of  language 
which  marks  his  history  is  disturbed  only  when  lie  speaks  in 
praise  of  a  man  like  Antiphon  or  in  blame  of  a  man  like  Kleon, 
we  cannot  but  ask  whetlier  there  may  not  be  a  cause  for  so  strange 
a  difference.  To  this  question  the  absolute  honesty  of  the  man 
liappily  furnishes  the  answer.  He  lauds  tlie  virtues  of  Antiphon, 
but  lie  takes  care  to  note  the  murders  in  whicli  he  has  a  sliare  ; 
he  never  mentions  Kleon  without  a  disparaging  epithet,  but  he 
makes  no  attemj)t  to  conceal  the  fact  that  for  Kleon  ho  had  a 
strong  feeling  «jf  personal  enmity  and  that  iiis  own  character  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  noisy  and  audacious  leather-seller. 

Although  Kleon  is  here  first  mentioned  by  Thucvdides,  he  had 
long  since  gained  some  notori(  ty,  if  not  fame,  by  his  opposition 
to  Terikles.  His  career  calls  for  notice  chiefly  as 'mark-  influence 
ing  a  new  pluuse  in  the  political  growth  of  Athens,  andcharuc- 
Kleon  is  popularly  known  jts  the  Demagogue  ;  and  for  ^^''"  o' ^*^"°- 
those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertjiin  its  meaning,  the 
word  involves  some  strange  misconceptions.  In  the  broad  and 
coarse  pictures  of  Aristoplianes  Kleon  is  the  unprincipled  schemer 
who  gains  influence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  people  and 
cajoling  them  with  the  meanest  and  most  fulsome  flattery.  No 
])icture  c(»uld  be  more  untrue  ;  and  the  false  colors  with  which 
the  comic  poet  can  bedaub  the  low-born  leather-seller  mav  warn 
us  how  to  take  the  slanders  which  he  retails  about  the  gre.it 
Alkmaionid  statesman  wlxnn  Kleon  made  it  his  business  to  oppose. 

'  Thuc.  viii.  GS. 
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Kleon  was  a  ilem:itcoixiic,  not  as  leading  the  people  by  honeyed 
words,  but  as  belonging  to  a  chiss  of  statesmen  whose  activity 
was  confined  to  the  popular  assemblies,  and  who  were  more  Ukely 
to  fail  than  to  win  distinction  if  they  ventured  to  play  the  part 
of  military  leaders.  In  earlier  ages  this  class  had  been  unknown  ; 
it  was  onlv  now  becoming  strongly  marked.  If  a  man  so  placed, 
without  any  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  rose  to  such  power  as 
Kleon  at  length  attained,  by  availing  himself  of  the  popular  or 
dominant  feeling,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  he  could  scarcely 
rise  in  anv  other  way.  All  citizens  at  Atliens  were  now  eligible  to 
all  offices  :  but  in  fact  the  meanly  born  and  the  poor  seldom  filled 
anv  offices  except  those  for  which  election  went  by  the  lot.  If  a 
man  belonging  to  the  lowest  class  and  meaner  families  in  the 
state  wished  to  obtain  a  liearing,  he  could  do  so  only  by  enlisting 
popular  feeling  on  his  side  and  by  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the 
aristocratic  and  oligarchic  orators  who  would  seek  to  brow-beat 
and  to  silence  liim. 

It  is  then  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rudeness  and  grossness  of 
the  leather-merchant  who  came  forward  to  resist  or  to  accuse 
Second  de-  l*<-'ril^l«^'«  were  forgiven  by  the  aristocratic  party  to 
bau-.  and  whom  the  policy  cf  Perikles  was  distasteful.  In  other 
of  thclcii-  words,  Kleon  had  in  his  favor  a  powerful  sentiment  in 
JJJ^*  their  dislike  of  the  great  Alkmaionid  statesman  who 

l^uienai^  ha«l  dealt  the  deathblow  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
*******'^-  In  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaians  he  had  on  his  side   a 

feeling  .still  more  powerful.  The  maintenance  of  their  maritime 
supremacy  was  for  all  Athenians  a  matter  which  admitted  no 
'  'ling:  and  the  very  foundations  of  this  supremacy  had  been 
1  by  men,  wlio,  revolting  witliout  cause,  had  dared  to  bring 
Spartan  war-ships  into  Athenian  waters.  According  to  Thucydi- 
«le»,  it  was  Kleon  who  determined  the  issue  of  the  debate;'  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  a  vast  majority  came  to  the  debate  vehemently 
eager  to  take  the  vengeance  to  which  Kleon  gave  the  name  of 
jtutice.  I>nt  the  njassacre  wliicth  he  and  they  desired  was  on  so 
vast  a  w,-alc  that  the  feeling  of  burning  anger  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  amazement  at  tlie  ocean  of  blood  which  was  to  be 
•  !(<<!  in  ni.br  to  appejtse  it.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
tfj'-  -l.iM^'liier  felt,  a.H  they  went  home,  or  in  the  quiet  of  their 
houwH,  that  they  were  making  themselves  res{)onsible  for  a  gigantic 

'         ige  iniquity.     The  manifest  symptoms  of  this  change  of 

_:  revived  the  courage  of  the  Mytilenaijui  envoys,  and  rendered 

it  poMiblc  to  bring  about  a  reconsi<leration  of  the  question.    AVhat- 

'  Til©  pbraae  hfeviKjjKtt,  Ctart  uiro-  8|)cakc*r  on  the  winnint;  Bide. 
^rtivui  could  hardly  b«  Baid  of  a  Thuc.  iii.  :J0,  5.  Khson  piolmbly 
man  nerelj  becauju;  Im  had  biwo  ii      KujrKeHted  the  plan  of  uiaBttacre. 
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ever    risk    iniglit    be    involved  in  summoning  the  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  repealing  a  Psephisma  passed  only  a  few  hours  ago, 
the  PiTtaneis  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  justitied  the 
irregularity,  and  they  t(Jok  the  step  without  hesitation,'    It  was 
early  morning  when  Kleon  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face 
with  tlie  men  who,  the  day  before,  had  tried  in  vain  to  resist  the 
influence  of  his  furious  oratory.     Without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the 
risk  which  he  micrht  himself  incur  as  the  author  of  a  measure  which 
must  rouse  the  indiffnation  of  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  he  stood 
up  again  to  administer  a  stern  rebuke  to  the  Demos  and  to  urge 
with  savage  persistency  the  paramount  duty  of  giving  full  play  to 
the  instinct  of  resentment.    This  course  he  held  to  be  that  of  strict 
justice,  and  as  lie  demanded  no  more  than  justice,  so  neither  would 
he  take  less.     The  Lesbians  had  gained   no   experience  from  the 
punishment  of  Thasos  or  Samos  ;  they  had  not  been  deterred  by 
the  certaintv  of  losing  special  privileges  and  sacrificing  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  island.     But  Kleon,  if  the  report  of  Thucy- 
dides  may  be  trusted,  uttered  a  direct  falsehood  when  he  asserted 
that  the  oligarchs  and  the  Demos  had  been   guilty   of   the  same 
crime  and  therefore  deserved  the  same  punishment.     The  plea 
was  palpably  untrue.     The  Demos  was  armed  only  when  the  oli- 
garchs felt  that  thus  only  could  they  escape  imminent  ruin  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  grasped  their  weapons,  than  they  used  the  power, 
thus  gained,  in  the  interests  of  Athens.     To  tills  vehement  outburst 
Diodotos,  who  had  strenuously  resisted  the  j)roposal  carried  on  the 
preceding  day,  replied  in  a  speech  which,  if  we  may  accept  the 
report  of  Thucydides  as  substantially  correct,  is  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  ever  uttered  at  Athens.      It  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
comparatively  humane,  who  yet  feels  that  undue  stress  laid  on  the 
duty  of  mercy  might  defeat  his  purpose.     It  was  unnecessary  to 
enjoin  as  a  duty  that  which  was  demanded   imperatively  on  the 
score  of  mere  policv  and  expediency.     There  w;us  no  need  to  gloss 
over  the  iniquities  of  the  Lesbians,  far  less  to  attempt  any  formal 
apology  for  them,  when  the  question  turned  not  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  rebels  but  on  the  wisdom  of  slaughteriiit;  them  in  a  mass. 
Nay,  lie  would  take  Kleon  on  his  own  ground,  and  he  would  meet 
by  a  direct  contradiction  the  plea  that  Athenian   interests  would 
be  advanced  by  ruthless  (uassiiere.      It  was  absurd  to  found  expec- 
tations of  future  gain  on  the  mere  severity  of  punishnxMit.    Human 
action  was  determined  not  by  pains  and  penalties  which   miirht 
j)ossiblv  nevrr  be  inflicte<l,  but  bv  <lesires  or  passions  which   bear 
down  all  constraints  <>f  pru<lence,  law,  or  fear.      Ihe  black  codes 

'  A  cam)  Homew'hat  similar  oc-  scheme  of  the  Sicilian  ex|M*dition 
curred  wlu-ii  Nikiaa  i)rojx>8ed  to  wliicli  liad  aln-ady  beendeterrniiu'd 
consider  an  an  ojM-n  (jurstion  tlu*     «»n  l)y  ttn*  pfople. 
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which  punished  all  offences  with  death  luid  not  been  specially  suc- 
cessful in  les.-^enini;  the  number  or  tiie  atrocity  of  offences.  But 
if  llie  results  of  merciless  revenge  were  uncertain  in  one  direction, 
thev  were  clear  enough  in  another.  Far  from  being  tempted,  as 
tlie'v  were  now,  to  sun-ender  betimes  in  the  hope  of  moderate 
tn.'atment,  the  knowledge  that  no  heed  would  be  taken  of  shades 
of  guilt  would  goad  revolted  allies  to  desperate  resistance.  Nay, 
even  this  would  not  be  the  wliole  mischief  wrought  by  this  ill- 
judixed  vindictivene.'^s.  In  all  the  states  of  her  alliance  Athens 
now  had  bevond  all  doubt  a  body  of  stanch  friends :  and  even  in 
LcsIkjs  these  friends  had  only  been  overborne  by  the  selfish  violence 
of  the  oligarchic  faction.  13y  following  the  advice  of  Kleon  they 
would  deal  the  death-blow  to  this  friendship,  and  would  encounter 
evervwhere  an  ominous  monotony  of  liatred  and  disgust. 

Wlien  at  length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  amend- 
ment of  Diodotos  that  tlie  prisoners  then  at  Athens  should  be  put 
Thei«ubiu-     "P<^'^  their  trial  and  that  the  lives  of  the  Mytilenaians 
eation  of        in  Lesbos  .should  be  spared  was  carried  by  a  very  small 
**"■  majority.     l>ut  although   the  decree  of  the    preceding 

day  was  thus  rescinded,  there  was  little  chance  that  the  more  mer- 
ciful decision  would  take  effect.  The  trireme  carrying  the  death- 
warrant  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  had  had  the  start  of  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  :  but  the  errand  on  which  they  were  dispatched 
wa»  not  so  cheerful  as  to  call  for  any  special  tension  of  muscle, 
and  the  second  trireme  was  sent  forth  with  far  greater  induce- 
ments for  the  most  strenuous  exertion.  The  Lesbian  envoys 
»t<K:ked  the  ship  with  an  ample  supply  of  wine  and  barley  meal, 
and  tliey  promised  the  crew  rich  rewards  if  they  reached  the  island 
in  time.  J^jssibly  the  desire  of  saving  Athens  from  a  great  crime 
and  a  great  disgrace  may  have  influenced  them  even  more  power- 
fully, and  the  men  puslied  onwards  with  a  zeal  which  happily  was 
not  damped  by  adverse  weather.  Taking  their  meals  as  they  sat 
on  their  benches,  and  working  in  relays  of  men  relieved  at  very 
fthort  intervuls,  they  reached  Lesbos,  not  indeed  before  the  first 
trireme,  but  bef<»re  I'aches  had  begun  the  execution  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  already  published.  Here  ended  the  repentance  and 
th'  of  the  AthtMiians.     The  thousand  Mytilcnaian  jjrisoners 

•ei  I   I'hes  to  Athens  were  put  to  death.    The  walls  of  iMytilene 

were  pulled  down  and  its  fleet  forfeited  ;  and  a  definite  annual  tri- 
hii^  "  '  U[)on  the  city.     'Hk;  Mytilcnaian  possessions  on 

th'  •  s<'iz(;(l  at  the  siime  time,  and  henceforth  formed 

part  of  the  empire  of  Athens.  Throughout  all  these  operations 
\'in]n'.-s  hiu\  shown  himself  to  be  a  general  of  more  than  common 
|*ow<r,  if  not  gifted  with  the  genius  of  J^hormion  ;  but  either  he 
aid  not  care  to  keep  hin  pHKHions  in  check  or  he  thought  that  his 
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official  position  would  insure  him  impunit}'  in  indulixiiiii;  tlioin. 
He  was  altogether  mistiiken.  The  courts  of  Athens  were  open, 
not  in  name  onlv  but  reallv,  to  the  citizens  of  allied  states  whether 
subject  or  free  :  and  Paehes,  charged  before  an  Athenian  Dikastery 
with  a  monstrous  crime,  slew  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
The  subjugation  of  Lesbos  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  or 
weeks  the  destruction  of  Plataiai.  A  year  and  a  half  had  passed 
away  from  the  first  appearance  of  Archidamos  before  ^  . 
the  devoted  town,  when  the  Platiiians  resolved  to  tionofpia- 
force  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  ^*^'^'' 
From  Athens  there  was  clearly  no  hope  of  help,  and  their  store  of 
food  was  rapidly  failing  them.  But  as  the  time  for  carrying  out 
the  plan  drew  nigh,  not  much  more  than  half  the  number  could 
muster  courage  to  go  on  witii  the  scheme.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  still  persevered,  and  the  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  their 
clioice.  After  a  long  and  careful  preparation,  they  chose  a  night 
of  furi<jus  storm  for  the  great  attempt.  They  had  Jiiounted  and 
descended  the  wall,  when  seven  more  turned  back  and  spread  the 
tidings  that  all  tlie  rest  had  been  slain.  One  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  outer  moat :  the  remainder  found  a  welcome  in  Athens 
which  had  done  nothinn;  to  help  them  against  the  blockading  force. 
At  dayi)reak  the  IMaUiians  within  the  city  sent  a  herald  to  ask  fur 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  then  learnt  that  the  boldness  of  their 
comrades  had  been  crowned  with  success.  For  some  months  longer 
they  held  out  against  an  enemy  more  terrible  than  man  ;  but  as 
the  summer  wore  on,  the  Spartan  leader  found  that  his  assiiults 
were  met  with  steadily  diminishing  force.  Famine  was  fast  doing 
its  work  ;  but  there  was  a  special  reason  for  arresting  it  before  its 
close.  If  the  Platiiians  could  be  induced  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  their  city,  there  would  be  no  need,  in  the  event  of 
either  truce  or  peace,  to  give  u[)  the  pla(;e  along  with  others  which 
had  been  forcibly  occupie<l.  The  proposal  therefore  made  to  them 
was  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Lakedaimonians  who  would  give  them  a  pledge  that  the  guilty 
only  should  be  punished.  The  Plataians  were  in  no  condition  to 
refuse  these  terms  ;  but  they  could  at  once  foresee  the  issue  when 
on  the  arrival  of  the  five  special  commissioners  dispatched  from 
S[)arta  they  were  put  upon  their  trial,  or  rather  were  called  upon 
to  answer  the  single  (juestion  whether  during  the  present  war  they 
had  done  any  good  to  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  The  very 
form  of  tlie  question  showed  that  no  reference  would  be  suffered 
to  their  previous  history  ;  but  only  by  such  reference  was  it 
possible  to  exhibit  in  its  true  light  the  injustice  of  their  present 
treatment.  In  fact,  unless  the  Spartans  were  prepared  to  throw 
over   their   ailiaiK'c    with   Thebes,  the  case   of   the  Plataians  wa.s 
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hopeless.  The  Plataians  might  insist  tliat  their  alliance  with 
Athens  wjis  the  direet  result  of  Spartan  advice,  that  from  ihat 
time  down  to  the  treacherous  inroad  of  thcThebans  into  their  city 
tliev  Iiad  never  failed  to  do  Sparta  such  good  service  as  had  been 
in  their  j»ower,  and  that  their  sacrifices  during  the  struggle  with 
Persia  had  been  followed  by  zealous  aid  given  to  the  Spartans 
durincT  the  lonjr  Ilelot  war.  They  might  dwell  on  the  iniquity  of 
the  Thebans  in  assailing  their  city  in  time  not  only  of  truce  but  of 
festival.  They  might  invoke  the  deep  religious  instinct  which  still 
refiparded  the  unbroken  worship  of  ancestors  as  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  they  might  argue  that  the  maintenance  of  this  worship 
had  by  the  common  oath  of  all  the  nou-Medizing  Hellenes  been 
committed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  the  Plataians,  and  that,  if  these 
were  destroyed,  the  Spartans  would  be  dei)riving  their  own  fore- 
fathers of  the  careful  reverence  which  Thebans  as  the  veheuicnt 
allies  of  the  Persian  king  could  not  even  dare  to  offer.  They  might 
remind  them,  further,  that  they  had  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Spartans  and  to  the  Spartans  alone,  and  that  if  they  had  suspected 
the  least  collusion  with  the  Thebans,  they  would  rather  hav^e  all 
died  by  famine  than  open  the  gates  of  their  city.  They  might  insist 
that  the  Spartans,  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  them  justice  and 
to  set  them  free,  should  allow  them  to  go  back  within  the  walls  of 
their  town,  and  there  take  their  chance  whether  of  death  by 
famine  or  of  succor  from  their  allies.  All  this  they  might  urge  ; 
but  to  each  and  all  of  these  pleas  the  Plataians  well  knew  that  the 
Thebans  had  their  answer  ready.  The  very  question  to  which 
Kleomenes  replied  by  bidding  them  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens 
was  in  itself  a  crime.  It  was  their  duty  to  abide  in  the  confede- 
racy of  their  countrymen,  and  they  had  chosen  from  the  first  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  bitter  and  schismatical  opposition.  The  sur- 
f»ri»e  of  a  citv  with  which  the  Thebans  were  not  at  w\ir  jniirht  be 
wron^  :  the  case  was  wholly  altered  when  they  came  at  the  wish  of 
the  first  men  in  the  town  who  desired  only  to  bring  back  their  fel- 
Iow-<;itizens  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  The  l*lataians  had  been 
invited  by  the  Thebans  to  join  the  l^oiotian  confederacy  of  their 
own  free  will.  No  wrong  had  been  done  and  the  invitation  was 
arrppted  ;  but  the  com|>act  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken, 
and  in  brca<h  of  a  solemn  promise  all  the  men  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  were  slain.  The  retort  brings  us  back  to  tlie  monster 
evil  of  tliis  horribhf  war, — th(!  exfisperated  and  vindictive  spirit 
whirh  forgot  pnidencc,  reason,  and  sound  policy  iti  the  blind  long- 
intj  for  revenge.  It  n).'itt(rs  not  whether  we  take  the  version  of 
th«- Thebans  or  that  of  the  Plataians.  These  by  their  own  mouth 
stand  on  tlii«  [Kjint  self-condemned.  l»y  their  own  adniissioti  tlu^y 
htA  promined  that  the  fate  of  their  prisoners  should  depend  on  the 
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result  of  future  nciToiiation,  and  the  men  were  killed  before  a  word 
more  could  be  said  on  either  side.  If  one  crime  was  to  serve  as 
the  justification  of  another,  the  Thebans  had  full  warrant  for  de- 
niandini<  the  death  of  the  I'latuians.  But  tliere  was  no  need  to 
urge  a  request  with  which  the  Spartans  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  comply.  The  prisoners  were  again  asked,  one  by  one, 
the  same  question  to  which  their  speech  had  eva<lod  a  direct 
answer ;  and  as  each  man  replied  in  the  negative,  he  was  led  away 
and  killed.  So  were  slain  two  hundred  I'lataians  and  twenty -five 
Atliouiaus  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  town  ;  and  so  fell  the 
city  of  IMakiiai  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  its  alliance  with  Athens, 
to  rise  again  once  more  and  to  be  once  more  destroyed.  For  a 
year  the  town  was  given  over  by  the  Thebans  to  some  Megarian 
exiles  and  to  such  Plataians  as  had  preferred  Boiotian  oligarchy  to 
alliance  with  the  Demos  of  Athens.  But  even  thus  the  Thebans 
could  not  rest  satisfied.  The  Plataian  territory  was  declared  to  be 
public  land,  and  was  let  out  for  ten  years  to  Boiotian  graziers. 
The  play  was  played  out,  as  the  Thebans  would  have  it.  The 
phrase  is  strictly  justified,  for  the  existence  or  the  fall  of  Plataiai 
could  have  no  serious  issue  or  meaning  in  reference  to  the  war. 
Thebes  would  scarcely  be  a  gainer  by  recovering  the  little  town 
to  the  Boiotian  confederacy  :  Athens  would  be  in  no  way  the 
weaker  for  losing  her  ancient  and  devoted  ally.  From  first  to  last 
the  Plataians  were  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive  meddlesomeness  of 
tlic  Thebans  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  measure  they 
helped  to  sacrifice  themselves.  If  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  night 
of  the  surprise  had  been  sent,  as  Perikles  wouhl  have  had  them 
sent,  to  Athens,  the  possession  of  these  hostages  would  have  had  a 
sobering  effect  upon  the  Thebans  and  would  have  extorted  a  very 
different  verdict  from  the  five  commissioners  of  Sparta, 


CIIAPTEIl  IV. 

THE    PKL0P0NNE8IAN  WAR  FROM  THE   REVOLUTION  IN    KORKYRA  TO 
THE     CAPTURE    OF    8PHAKTERIA    HV   DEMOSTHENES  AND   KLEON. 

The  defensive  alliance  of  Korkyra  with  Athens  had  been  followed, 
It  would  seem,  by  something  like  peaceful  and  orderly  government 
in  that  uidiappy  isl.mtl  ;  iun\  things  reinained  com-  statoofpar- 
paratively  ({uiet  until  the  Corinthians  sent  back  ky^"  ^"'^" 
the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  battles  off  487  8.0. 
the  island.'      Xominally  they  were  set  free  under  a  j>romisc  topay 

'  See  \y.  20.5. 
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800  tiilents  as  their  ransom.  Really  their  freedom  was  to  be 
earned  ni>t  l»y  money  but  by  severin*^  the  island  from  all  connexion 
witli  Athens,  in  other  words  by  transferring  power  from  the 
demos  to  an  oliixarchy. 

These  men,  in  fuliilment  of  their  compact,  set  to  work  to 
kindle  a  tlame  which  was  to  consume  not  tlieir  enemies  only  but 
intricnicj*  of  themselves.  The  time  which  followed  was  marked  by 
ibe  pri«o-  a  series  of  frightful  crimes,  by  pitiless  massacres,  and 
by7he  c<>  *  3"i  11*0"  inhumanity,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the 
riniiuau«*.  f{j^i  French  revolution.  In  Korkyra,  as  in  France, 
the  end  was  a  thorough  confusion  of  all  political  and  social 
morality  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.'  The  animosity  of  the  contending  orders  was  embittered 
by  resentment  for  terrible  injuries,  and  all  generous  impulses  were 
repressed  by  a  blind  and  furious  desire  for  revenge.  The  secret 
destruction  of  enemies  became  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
tiiey  who  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  iniquity  won  a  reputation 
for  pre-eminent  wisdom.  In  this  horrible  rivalry  the  interests  of 
faction  supplied  the  one  motive  for  every  measure  ;  and  the  ties 
of  kindred  and  friendship  went  for  nothing.  In  short,  men  on 
all  sides  acted  solely  from  an  all-absorbing  selfishness,''  and  eartli 
for  the  time  became  a  hell. 

The  first  step  of  the  Korkyraians  sent  back  from  Corinth  was  a 
personal  canvassing  of  the  citizens  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
open  onmitv  'leaking  off  the  alliance  with  Athens.  It  was  so  far 
of  the  jjji.iMi'  successful  that  on  the  arrival  of  envoys  from  Athens 
•rirtocratic^  and  Corinth  a  decree  was  passed  confirming  tho 
factions.  Athenian  alliance  but  rc-cstablisliing  the  ancient 
friendship  with  the  I'eloponnesians, — an  arrangement  which  de- 
feated itself,  llieir  next  fict  was  the  accusation  of  l^eithias,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  demos,  on  the  general  charge  of  be- 
traying Korkyra  to  the  Athenians.  The  trial  Hiow  carried  on, 
we  know  not)  'ended  in  his  acquittal  :  and  Peitliias  in  his  turn, 
picking  «Mit  five  men  of  the  wealthiest  families,  charged  them 
with  cutting  strikes  for  vine  props  from  the  Temenoa  of  Zeus  and 
Alkinoos.  The  men  were  condemned  to  pay  tlie  fine  of  a  stater, 
or  four  drachmas,  for  each  stake  cut.  Tiie  vastness  of  the  amount 
drove  them  to  take  sanctuary  and  to  pray  for  permission  to  pay 
by  inHt'ilmf-nts.  lint  tlie  demon  of  vindictiveneas  was  busy  at 
work  ;  and  iVitlii.-ts  prevailed  on  the  people  to  let  tlie  law  take  its 
Cfmnii.  He  wjts  about  to  propose  the  ren(!wal  of  an  offensive 
alliance  witli  Athcnw,  when  the  oligarchic  faction  resolved  to  take 

•  rijrv  tluAulnv  a^iuniv  Tuv  hvofiuTuv  '  ttuvtuv  iV  avTuv  oItiov  apxi)  h  f^'" 

''  '  O.n^av  rj  dtKaiuau.      Tr'/.tovf^iav  Koi^iKoTifiiav.    Tliuc  iii. 
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the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Breaking  suddenly  into  the 
council  chamber,  they  slew  with  their  daggers  Peithias  and  sixty 
of  his  fellow-senators,  and  then  carried  a  decree  that  neither 
Spartans  nor  Athenians  should  be  received  except  with  a  single 
ship.  Envoys  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  announce 
this  resolution  and  to  warn  thcKorkyrai.uis  who  had  sought  a 
refuixe  there  against  making  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  order  of 
things  thus  estabUshed.  These  envoys  had  already  succeeded  in 
gaining  some  of  the  exiles  over  to  their  side,'  when  they  were 
seized  by  the  Athenians  and  placed  with  their  converts  on  the 
island  of  Aigina/^  Meanwhile,  at  Korkyra  the  arrival  of  ambas- 
sadors from  Sparta  and  Corinth  encouraged  the  oligarchs  to  fresh 
acts  of  violence.  The  discomfited  demos  tied  to  the  Akropolis 
and  occupied  the  Ilyllaic  or  southern  harbor,  while  their  enemies 
held  the  Agora  and  the  harbor  facing  the  coast  of  Epeiros.  Both 
alike  now  made  efforts  to  enlist  the  serv'ices  of  the  slaves  by  the 
promise  of  freedom.  The  slaves  for  the  most  part  joined  the 
people  :  the  oligarchs  were  strengthened  by  800  mercenaries  from 
the  mainland.  A  battle  which  took  place  two  days  later  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  oligarchs,  who,  caring  not  at  all  whether  they 
destroyed  their  own  houses  in  that  quarter,  set  fire  to  the  Agora. 
Had  the  flames  been  carried  by  the  wind,  the  whole  town  must 
have  been  burnt.  At  this  moment,  when  the  demos  was  most 
fiercely  excited,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes  under  Ni- 
kostratos  reached  Korkyra.  The  wish  of  the  Athenian  admiral 
was  to  effect  an  offensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra, 
and,  liaving  done  this,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  This 
task  he  thought  he  had  a^'complished  when  he  had  persuaded  the 
Korkyraians  to  content  themselves  with  bringing  to  trial  ten  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  intemperate  of  the  oligarchic  party  ; 
aii<l  he  was  about  to  return  to  Naupaktos  when  the  demos  begged 
him  to  leave  tive  of  his  ships  and  to  take  in  their  stead  five  tri- 
remes which  they  would  themselves  man.  Tiie  consent  of  Nikos- 
tratos  WJLS  foll»»wed,  as  we  miLrht  expect,  by  an  attempt  to  man 
these  sliips  with  crews  taken  from  the  aristocratic  faction.  But 
the  going  into  vessels  under  theconnnatid  of  an  Athenian  general 
wa.s  much  like  going  to  Athens,  and  the  going  to  Athens  w;is  death. 
The  fear  of  being  thus  carried  awav  drove  them  to  take  sanctuarv 
in  the  temple  of  the  Dioskoroi.  Nikostratos  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
abuse them  of  their  terrors;  but  the  people  were  now  in  a  state 
of  feverish  irritation,  and  construing  their  reluetanec  to  serve  on 
shipboard  .'is  evidence*of  some  hidden  plot,  they  depriv«'(l  their 
enemies  of  their  arms,  and  made  fresh  attempts  to  destroy  them 

'  6aovr  [rreinnv.     Time.  iii.  72,  1.  '  See  p.  251. 
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wliich  were  aijain  baffloil  by  Xikostratos.  Four  liundred  oligarchs 
took  rofiiLje  at  tlie  llcraion ;  and  tlie  deinos,  now  seriously 
alanncd,  carried  them  over  to  the  opposite  islet,  and  sent  to  them 
thither  their  daily  supplies  of  food.  While  things  were  in  this 
state,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  atfairs  hy  the  arrival  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Heet  of  53  triremes  olfSybota.  The  tumult  in  Korkyra 
was  terrible  wlien  in  the  early  morning  Alkidas,  with  whom 
lirasidas  wius  joined  as  a  counsellor,  was  seen  bearing  down  upon 
the  island.  In  wild  confusion  the  Korkyraians  set  to  work  to  man 
60  triremes,  which  they  sent  out  one  by  one,  as  they  were  filled, 
instead  of  allowing  Xikostratos  to  follow  liis  plan  of  keeping 
Alkida-^  in  check  until  the  Korkyraiaiis  could  advance  in  a  com- 
pact body.  There  was,  in  short,  no  authority  and  no  law.  Two 
Korkyraian  ships  at  once  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the  scattered 
groups  of  the  remainder  seemed  to  the  Spartans  so  contemptible 
that  twenty  ships  only  were  kept  back  to  oppose  them,  while  the 
remaining  thirty-three  prepared  to  encounter  the  twelve  Athenian 
triremes,  lint  Nikostratos  was  a  general  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  Phormion.  By  a  successful  charge  of  one  of  Ids  triremes  he 
sunk  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  and  then,  while  the  Korky- 
raians were  fiurhtinir  rather  among:  themselves  than  with  their  ene- 
mies,  he  so  pressed  npon  the  Spartans  by  sweeping  rapidly  round 
them,  that  the  twenty  ships  reserved  to  deal  with  the  islanders 
were  drawn  off  to  the  aid  of  Alkidas.  In  face  of  this  overpow- 
ering force  Nikostratos  was  obliged  to  retreat;  but  he  did  so 
with  perfect  calmness  and  with  a  leisurely  movement  which 
might  give  the  Korkyraians  ample  time  to  get  back  to  their  own 
harbor.  \\\  sj».iling  straight  to  Kcu'kyra  Alkidas  might  now  have 
carried  everything  before  lum  ;  but  to  the  disgust  of  Brasidas  he 
contented  himself  with  going  to  Sybota.  Still  fearing  another 
attack  the  Korkyraian  demos  made  overtures  to  the  four  lumdred 
oligarchs  whom  they  had  Ijronght  back  to  lleraion,  as  well  as  to 
others,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  aid  in  manning  thirty 
trircincH  which  were  liastily  made  ready. 

Tlic  Peloponnesian  fleet  departed  about  midday,  in  all  likeli- 
hood bccauHe  they  knew  that  large  reinforcements  might  soon  be 
M«ji««rrr»iat  ^^''I*'"''^'"^!  ^^^^  Nikostratos.  Night  was  closing  when 
Korkyr/i.  tirc-signaU  warned  Alkidjis  that  Kurymedon  with  60 
Athenian  triremes  wjis  sailing  iip  from  Leukas.  Ksca])ing  under 
cover  of  (hirknesn,  tho  Pelojionnesians  dragged  their  ships  across 
the  I>;ukadian  istlimuR,"  and  so  avoided  an  encoutiter.  At  Kor- 
kyra tlie  approafli  of  Etirym('<l(»fi  gave;  a  vftnt  to  the  pent-uj)  fury 
of  the  demon,  who  now  felt  that  tliey  might  requite  their  assail- 

'  H<m;  p.  61. 
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ants  tenfold.  They  sent  their  ships  round  to  the  llyllaic  liarbor, 
as  being  the  quarter  where  the  demos  was  strongest  ;  but  before 
tlie  vessels  could  reach  the  haven,  the  work  of  bloodshed  had  be- 
gun. Those  of  the  oligarcliic  party  who  had  been  induced  to 
serve  on  shipboard  were  taken  out  and  slain.  The  suppliants  at 
the  Ileraion  were  invited  to  come  forth  and  lake  their  trial.  Fifty 
obeyed,  and  were  slaughtered  within  sight  of  their  comrades. 
These  chose  rather  to  kill  themselves  than  io  be  butchered  by 
others  :  and  the  silence  of  death  soon  reigned  in  the  Temenos  of 
Here.  For  seven  days  the  massacre  went  on,  and  Eurymedon 
lifted  not  a  finger  to  check  or  repress  it.  On  his  departure  five 
Imndred  only  of  the  oligarchic  faction  remained  alive.  These 
seized  the  Korkyraian  forts  on  the  mainland,  and  by  frequent  raids 
fro!u  these  strongholds  did  so  nuich  luischief  to  the  island,  that 
the  demos  soon  found  itself  pinched  by  famine.  But  their  efforts 
to  obtain  aid  from  Sparta  and  Corinth  were  fruitless;  and  with  a 
desperate  resolution  they  landed  on  the  island,  burnt  their  ships  to 
make  retniat  impossible,  fortified  themselves  on  the  heights  of 
Istone  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  made  tke  surrounding  country 
a  desert.'  .They  had  maintained  this  post  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  from  Pylos  to  Sicily  under 
Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  son  of  Sostratides,*  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  demos,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  storm  the  fort  and  to  bring 
U)  terms  the  garrison  which  had  fallen  back  on  a  loftv  and  pre- 
cipitous peak. ^  IJy  the  covenant  then  made  the  oligarchic;  Korky- 
raians  agreed  to  submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  give  up  their  allies  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  corKjuerors.  Stripped  of  their  weapons,  they  were  taken  to  the 
islet  of  Ptychia,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to  Athens ;  but  it  was 
[)ecially  agreed  that  the  attempt  of  anyone  man  to  escape  w<nild 
nullify  the  whole  treaty  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.  The  demos  or  their  chiefs  were  resolved  that  the  treaty 
sliould  be  iHillified.  Emissaries  were  accordinglv  sent  by  these 
men  to  the  prisoners,  to  cheat  them  into  breaking  the  letter  of  the 
bond.  They  told  them  tliat  the  risk  inv(dve<l  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  was  at  least  U)  be  preferred  to  the  certainty  of  betrayal  by 
the  Athenians  into  the  hands  of  merciless  enemies,  and  they 
offered  to  provi<le  boats  to  carry  them  to  the  mainland.  Tli-t 
dismal  ceremony  went  on.  The  boat  wj48  sent  ;  the  nu-n  got  into 
it,  and  were  taken  ;  and  the  treaty  was  broken.  The  demos  liad 
gained  their  point,  an«l  to  their  Ijisting  shame  the  Athenian 
generals  had  gained  theirs  also.  These  men  were  under  orders  U> 
go   on    to   Sicily,   and   to   Eurymeclun   at   least   massiicre   w;is  as 
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iiotliinix  ill  comparison  witli  the  annoyance  of  sending  home  a  body 
of  prisoners  in  tlie  charge  of  a  deputy  who  would  carry  off  all  tlie 
honors  of  the  victorv.  The  lie  which  was  to  cheat  the  prisoners 
to  tlieir  ruin  wjis  thus  deliberately  concocted  between  the  Atlie- 
nian  jriMierals  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Korkyraian  demos,  ^vho  now 
shut  "up  their  victims  in  a  large  building,  from  which  they  were 
taken,  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  to  run  tlie  gauntlet  between  the 
swords  and  spears  of  their  personal  enemies.  Sixty  had  thus  met 
their  doom,  when  they  who  remained  within  tlie  building  found 
out  what  wjus  going  on  and  refused  to  leave  it.  The  Korky- 
raians  took  ort"  the  roof  of  the  building  and  began  to  shoot  their 
prisoners  down  with  tiles  and  arrows.  The  horrors  which  had 
already  been  witnessed  at  the  lleraion  were  now  seen  here  on  a 
larger  scale.  All  night  long  the  work  of  murder  and  suicide  went 
on,  and  in  the  morning  the  dead  bodies  were  laid  mat-wise  on 
waggons  and  carted  away  from  the  city.  The  oligarchic  faction  was 
destroyed  ;  and,  like  fire  dying  out  for  lack  of  fuel,  the  awful  feuds 
which  had  drenched  Korkyra  in  blood  ceased,  necessarily,  to  rend 
the  island  asunder.  The  narrative  brings  before  us  the  picture  of 
an  unspeakably  vindictive  and  savage  people  ;  nor  is  thpre  any  use 
in  attempting  to  discriminate  shades  of  guilt  in  .criminals  whose 
iniquities  are  all  of  so  deep  a  dye.  But  one  fact  stands  out, 
nevertheless,  with  singular  clearness.  The  island  was  in  orderly 
condition,  when  the  oligarchic  prisoners  from  Corinth  came  back 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble  within  it.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  both  pjirties  the  sense  of  patriotic  union  was 
dead  ;  that  the  demos  was  at  the  least  an  apt  disciple  in  that 
iw.'hool  of  iniquity  in  which  the  oligarchic  factions  in  llellas  gene- 
rally had  distanced  all  competitors  ;  and  lastly  that  the  crimes 
of  these  oligarchic  factions  were  the  crimes  of  men  who  called 
themselves  pre-eminently  gentlemen,  nobly  born,  nobly  bred, 
generous  and  refined,  yet  not  less  su[)erstitious  and  altogether  more 
hard-hearted,  selfish,  and  cruel  than  the  men  of  less  splendid 
arift  stry  oji  whom  they  looked  down  with  iiiliiiite  contempt. 

TIh!  summer  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  brought  to  the  Athe- 
nians some  success  by  the  capture  of  Minoa,  an  islet  used   by  the 
,^j      Megarians  as  a  post  to  defend   their   neighboring  har- 
bor of  Nisaia.     The   general  in  command  of  the  suo 
'.uJwrnt    cessful  force  was  Niki;is  the  son  of  Nikaratos,  a  man 
u:  ML.  ^.j„j  jj^  ^1^1  ^jj  j,,^^,,.  fj|j(.,j  ^],g  office  of  Strategos  even 

a*  a  colleague  of  iVrikles,  but  who   is   at   this  time  first  brought 
before  our  notice  !)y  Thucydides.     From  this  moment  he  becomes 
one  of   the  nurnt  prominent  actors  on  tin;  stage  of  Athenian    poli- 
licn,  until  bin  career  cloned    under   conditions  thoroughly  abhor 
rent  to  a  nature  singularly  urierit<;rj)riHing  and   cautious.     Do- 
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ficient  in  militaiy  genius,  possessed  of  not  nmcli  power  as  an 
orator,  caring  more  for  the  policy  of  his  party  tlian  for  the  wider 
interests  of  his  country,  this  strictly  conservative  and  oligarchic 
statesman  gained  and  kept  an  ascendancy  at  Athens  which  might 
almost  be  put  into  comparison  with  that  of  Perikles.  With  both 
it  rested  in  some  part  on  the  same  foundation.  In  all  that  related 
to  money  Nikias,  like  Perikles,  was  incorruptible  ;  and  this  fact 
alone,  joined  with  careful  decency  of  life,  secured  for  him  an 
influence  with  the  })eople  which  from  every  other  point  of  view 
was  utterly  undeserved.  Endowed  with  ample  wealth,  he  made 
use  of  his  riches  not  for  indulgence  in  luxury  and  })leasure  but 
chiefly  for  the  magnificent  discharge  of  the  Liturgies  imposed  on 
the  wealthiest  citizens.  Generous  in  the  gifts  which  were  to  in- 
crease his  popularity,  he  was  careful  in  husbanding  and  extend- 
ing the  resources  which  enabled  him  to  make  them.  lie  was  a 
speculator  in  the  silver  mines  of  Jjaureion,  and  he  gained  a  large 
revenue  by  letting  out  slaves  to  work  in  these  mines.  In  no  way 
tainted  with  the  philosophical  tastes  of  i*erikie>,  Nikias  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  listening  to  the  discourses  of  prophets  whom  he 
kept  in  his  pay,  while  both  his  temper  and  tlie  need  of  attending 
to  his  property  made  him  either  unambitious  of  ])ublic  offices  or 
even  averse  to  filling  them.  Here  again  a  carefulness  which  took 
the  form  of  modesty  increased  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  place 
him  in  positions  which  he  wished  rather  to  avoid,  and  to  comply 
even  with  unreasonable  demands  which  he  made  in  the  hope  of 
avoidin«r  them. 

The  summer  in  which  Nikias  captured  Minoa  was  marked  by 
the  first  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  The 
autumn  was  darkened  by  the  reapj)earance  of  the  second  out- 
plague  wliich  after  a  lull  of  some  time  burst  out  with  I|[^!ui"'t^^° 
extreme  violenre  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  the  earth-  Atirene. 
quakes  which  took  place  in  rapid  succession  in  Attica  and  Euboia 
and  especially  in  the  Boiotian  Orchomenos  during  the  following 
winter  and  sprinix  were  so  far  a   benefit  to   the    Athe- 
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mans  that   they  j)revuntea   the    invading   army  of  the   Sixth  year 
l*eloponnesians  from   advancing  any  further  than  the  *>' ^**''*  ^^r. 
isthmus.      An  unsuccessful  attempt   on  the   part  of  tlie  Athenians 
to  bring  the  island  of  Melos  into  the   Athenian   confederacy   was 
followed  by  an  entcrj)rise  not  much  more  successful,  at  first,  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Spartans. 

The   Trachinians  of   the    Malian  gulf,  annoyed  bv  the  moun- 
taineers  of   Oita,  had   thought  at  first  of  asking  help    Foundntion 
from   the    Athenians.      But   the  fall  of   Blataiai  or  the   v'":''"^'"''* 
recollectiori  that  the  power  of   Athens   w;is    praetn-allv    innn. 
confined  to  the  sea  led  them  toapjily  to  Sparla  ;  and  the  Spartans 
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saw  in  this  petition  an  opportunity  for  inflicting  permanent  and 
serious  mischief  on  Atliens.  Thus  sprung  into  existence  the  town 
of  IlenikK'ia,  from  >vhich  friends  and  foes  expected  great  things, 
and  which  hereafter  was  to  attain  some  importance.  But  for  the 
present  a  blight  fell  on  the  new  settlement ;  and  the  Athenians 
found  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a  colony  which  liad 
started  witli  high  hopes,  as  under  the  special  protection  of  Herakles. 
Tidinufs  of  a  more  alarniing  kind  reached  them  from  a  quarter 
to  whieli  they  had  looked  without  forebodings  of  evil.  The  Mes 
Defeat  of  scniaiis  of  Naupaktos  had  impressed  on  Demosthenes 
th'.n^^s in  \i-  ^^'^  necessity  of  assailing  in  their  fastnesses  the  savage 
toiia.  *  elans  of  tlie  Aitolian  catcrans,  who,  as  living  in  scattered 
hamlets,  could  be  atUicked  in  succession  and  subdued  long  before 
they  could  combine  their  forces.  So  little  did  Demosthenes 
dread  a  conflict  with  these  mountaineers,  that  he  looked  forward 
not  only  to  an  easy  conquest,  but  to  making  use  of  them  in  further 
conquests.  Second  in  ability  as  a  naval  commander  only  to 
Phonnion,  Demosthenes  allowed  himself  to  bo  carried  away  into 
.schemes  which  Perikles  assuredly  would  never  have  sanctioned. 
The  caution  which  led  the  great  statesman  to  oppose  the  expedi- 
tion of  Tohnides  to  Tanairra'  would  have  resisted  still  more  stren- 
uously  the  daring  but  impracticable  plan  of  restoring  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens  in  Boiotia  by  an  attempt  made  not  from  Attica 
but  from  the  passes  of  the  Aitolian  mountains.  Yet  such  was  the 
plan  of  Demosthenes.  But  his  eyes  must  in  some  measure  have 
been  opened  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  when  on  reaching  Sol- 
lion  the  Akarnanians  Hatly  refused  his  recpiest  for  their  help.  Still, 
undeterred  by  their  desertion,  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
nigge«l  sides  of  Oita.  The  villages  of  I'otidania,  Krokyleion,  and 
Tcichion  were  esisily  stormed ;  but  the  mountain  tribes  were  now 
.'istir,  and  even  the  clans  inhabiting  the  valleys  watered  by  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Spercheios  hurried  to  the  aid  of  their 
kinsfolk.  Still  the  Messeniana  insisted  that  the  enterprise  was  not 
merely  practicable  but  easy  :  and  witliout  waiting  for  tlie  Lokrian 
liuht-armed  troops,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  need,  he  advanced 
to  Aiffition,  a  U>wn  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
carricil  it  by  storm.  ]>ut  leaping  down  from  the  surrounding 
cracs  the  Aitoliaiis  junlcd  show(!rs  of  darts  on  the  Athenians, 
falling  back  when  these  came  forward,  and  harassing  them  fis  they 
aL'ain  n-treated.  Kverything  dcpcudccl  now  on  the  bowmen  in 
the  anny  of  Demosthenes  ;  but  tlicir  captain  was  presently  killed, 
hifl  men  scattered,  and  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  llurr}'ing  away 
from  the  Aitolian  javelins,  the  Atlienians  fell   into  cliasms  worn 
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down  by  the  winter  torrent?,  or  were  entangled  in  difficult  ground 
from  which  only  an  experienced  guide  could  extricate  them.  Un- 
happily the  Messenian  Chromon,  who  liad  thus  far  served  them, 
was  among  the  slain  ;  and  the  mountaineers  hastened  to  fire  the 
woods  in  which  these  fugitives  were  caught.  A  few  only  found 
their  way  to  the  Lokrian  Oineon,  whence  they  had  set  out ;  and 
the  triremes  which  had  brought  tliem  from  Leukas  departed  on 
their  cheerless  vovafje  to  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  darincf  to 
face  the  people,  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naupaktos. 

But  the  Aitolians  were  now  spurred  on  by  the  desire  of  further 
vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  recent  mischief  ;  and  when 
their  envoys  appeared  at  Sparta,  they  spoke  to  no  un-  ^dempt  of 
willing  hearers.  It  was  now  autumn  ;  but  a  force  was  thcAitoiiaus 
at  once  sent  off  for  Delphoi,  where  Eurylochos,  the  mnsonNau- 
Peloponnesian  general,  succeeded  in  detaching  from  pa^^tos. 
their  alliance  with  Athens  the  Lokrian  tribes  through  whose  lands 
he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  Naupaktos.  Keeping  on  in  a  westerly 
direction,  he  also  took  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  now 
subject  to  Athens,  and  then  turned  round  upon  Naupaktos.  Bub 
here  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal  with.  Undeterred 
by  his  last  rebuff,  Demosthenes  went  in  person  to  Akarnania,  and 
by  persistent  intreaty  prevailed  on  the  Akarnanians  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Messenian  city.  A  thousand  hoplites  were  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  Naupaktos  was  saved.  Eurylochos  fell 
back  to  the  west  on  the  Aitolian  town  of  Kalydon,  the  scene  of 
the  mythical  boar  hunt  of  Meleagros,  and  thence  on  IMeuron  be- 
neath the  heights  of  Arakynthos.  The  winter  season  had  begun 
when  3,000  Ambrakiau  hoplites  seized  Olpai,  a  fortress  about 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Argos  ;  the  Akarnanians  sent  also 
urgent  messages  to  Demosthenes,  who  no  longer  seemed  to  them 
a  person  to  be  slighted,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
of  twenty  ships  then  coasting  off  the  Pcloponnesos.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  into  the  Ambrakian  gulf  and  took 
up  a  position  off  Olpai,  while  Demosthenes,  who  was  now  chosen 
general  of  the  Akarnanians,-  incamped  on  ground  separated  from 
that  which  Eurylochos  occupied  by  the  bed  of  a  wintt;r  torrent  of 
more  than  usual  width.  Five  days  passed  without  any  movement. 
On  the  sixth  day  both  sides  made  ready  for  battle.  From  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers  the  Spartans  were  able  so  to  extend 
their  line  as  well-nigh  to  surround  their  enemies  :  and  I  )emostlienes 
resolved  to  adopt  again  the  plan  which  had  broui^ht  about  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Ambrakiots  with  Knemos  at  Stratos.'  In  the 
fight  which  followed,  the  Peloponnesians  under  Eur\docho9  on  the 
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left  wiiii;  were  turniuiX  the  tlank  of  the  Messenians  under  Deinos- 
theiu's,  N\hen  the  Akarnanians  starting  from  their  liiding-place 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Smitten  Vrith  panic  terror  they  not 
onlv  ried  tliemselves  but  carried  most  of  their  allies  along  with 
them.  Tlie  death  of  Eurylochos  and  of  the  best  amongst  liis  men 
added  to  their  dismay.  In  tlie  meanwhile  the  Ambrakiots  and 
others  on  the  right  wing  had  eluised  the  enemy  opposed  to  them 
:is  far  as  Argos.  Kcturning  to  the  battle-lield,  they  found  the  day 
irretrievably  lost,  and  made  their  way  to  Olpai  in  a  disorderly 
retreat  which  added  to  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Darkness  was  clusinij  in  when  the  battle  ended.  l)u)ii,ii-  the 
night  Menedaios,  who,  having  been  third  in  command,  had  now 
Retreat  of  taken  the  place  of  Eurylochos,  convinced  himself  that 
thePeloi>on-  his  tii^st  duty  was  to  esca})e  from  a  difficnlt  if  not  a 
the  defeat  at  <lesperate  entanglement.  It  was  his  wish,  of  course, 
^'P**-  to  extricate  all  who  had  fought  on  his  side.     When 

on  the  following  day  he  made  overtures  to  Demosthenes  f(n- a  truce 
which  should  give  them  time  for  retreat,  he  was  met  by  a  refused 
to  all  appearance  peremptory  ;  but  he  wtLs  privately  informed  that 
if  he  and  his  Peloponnesians  chose  to  withdraw  quietly  and  se- 
cretly, the  Akarnanian  generals  would  take  care  that  their  retreat 
should  be  unmolested.  These  ignominious  terms  were  not  re- 
fused ;  and  the  design  of  Demosthenes  for  discrediting  them 
among  the  allies  whom  they  abandoned  and  among  the  Greeks 
generally  was  thoroughly  successful. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  uortli  of  Olpai  rose  two  precipitous 
hill.s,  known  as  Idomene.  The  liigher  of  these  two  sununits  was 
rvntraction  occr.pie<l  by  the  troops  sent  by  Demosthenes  to  inter- 
bnidoui^t  ^'^T^  ^''^  Ambrakiots,  who,  having  already  posted  them- 
Idomene.  selves  on  the  lower  liill,  yet  knew  not  what  had  taken 
plare.  I  )emosthcne3  himself  marclied  during  the  night  towards 
Idomene,  leaving  one-lialf  of  his  force  up  the  pass,  while  the  other 
luilf  worked  its  way  round  over  the  Amphilochian  hills.  At  dawn 
of  day  the  Anibrakiot  sentinels  heard  themselves  hailed  in  the, 
familiar  Dorian  dialect  by  men  whom  they  naturally  took  to  be 
their  friends.  The  spokesmen  were  Messenians  whom  Demosthenes 
ha'l  puqKjw-ly  placed  in  the  van,  and  wIjo  now  l>egan  the  work  of 
'^lautchUT  on  men  pnietically  unarmed  and  defenceless.  The  Am- 
brakiotn  were  in  every  way  at  a  disadvantage.  They  were  roused 
Midilenly  from  their  slumbers  by  enemies  who  had  taken  care  to 
ctit  off  all  chances  r*f  esf:ape.  The  necessary  result  followed. 
Many  of  the  Arid»nikiotH  ruslied  into  the  gullies  and  watcrconrs('s 
and  ihuH  into  the  ambuscades  there  set  for  them.  A  few  stragglers 
only  returned  t«*  the  Ambrakiafi  city,  while  th(^  Akarnanians,  hav- 
iiijj   plun<lered   the  d<'ad  and   set  up  their  trophies,  betook  them- 
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selves  to  Arijos.  Tliitlieroii  the  ff>llowin2f  day  ("ame  a  herald  from 
the  Anibrakiots  who  after  the  previous  enpigcmciit  liad  tied  into 
the  land  of  the  Agraians.  On  the  hu^je  pile  of  arms  taken  from 
tlie  men  slain  at  Idomene  he  jrazed  witii  such  evident  astonishment 
that  a  hvstander  asked  liim  the  reason  of  his  wonder,  an<l  the 
number  of  the  bodies  which  he  demanded  for  burial.  To  his  re- 
ply that  they  were  at  tlie  most  two  hundred,  his  questioner  an- 
swered by  pointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that  the  arms  before 
him  were  those  of  at  least  a  thousiind  men.  '  Then,'  said  tlie 
herald,  *  these  arc  not  the  arms  of  the  men  who  fought  with  us.* 
'  I>ut  they  must  be,'  retorted  the  Akarnanian,  '  if  you  fought  at 
Idomene  yesterday.'  '  We  fought  with  none  yesterday,'  was  the 
answer;  *  the  battle  was  on  tlie  day  before  when  we  were  retreat- 
ing from  Olpai.'  '  It  may  be  so,'  said  the  other  ;  '  but  these  are 
the  arms  of  the  Ambrakiots  whom  we  defeated  yesterday  on  their 
way  from  the  eitv.'  The  herald  understood  at  once  that  the  whole 
force  of  Ambrakia  had  been  routed,  if  not  cut  to  pieces,  and  with 
a  loud  and  bitter  cry  of  agony  he  departed  without  giving  further 
heed  to  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come.  So  ended  the  most 
fearful  carnage  of  the  war  which  w.'is  brought  to  a  close  with  the 
peace  of  Nikias.*  The  campaign  had  done  little  for  Athens,  but 
much  for  Demosthenes.  Without  calling  on  the  state  to  aid  him 
he  had  achieved  a  victory  which  insured  to  him  the  condonation 
of  his  previous  mistakes  ;  but  the  Athenians  had  gained  nothing 
beyond  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Ambrakiots  that  they  would 
take  no  part  in  any  operations  directed  against  Athens. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  began   with  the   usual  invasion   of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesian  army  under  Agis,  the  son  of  Archi- 
damos ;  but  the  time  of  the  inroad   was  earlier.     The   omipation 
(;orn  was  still  gn-en,  and  a  singularly  cold  and   stormy    Ji^.j^j'ljl.^JiJ'/ 
spring  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the   invaders  while    m:*  in  the 
it  increased  the  difficulty  of  getting  food.     But  scarcely    oVSeiar*' 
a  fortnight   had   passed   since  they  crossed  the  Attic      425  b.c. 
border,  when  Ajris  received  tidincrs  which  caused  him   to  hurry 
homewards  with    all  speed.     The  ill-success  of  the  Aitolian   cam- 
paign  had  not  damped   the  courage  of  Demosthenes,  or  deterred 
liim  from  fonning  elaborate  schemes  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  hap- 
py issue.      His   plan   for  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over 
IJoiotia  by  an  invasion   from  the  northwest  was  sugu^ested  by  tlie 
Me?!?*enian9  of  Xaupaktos ;  in  his  present  design  he  followed  the 
advice  of  the  same  counsellors.      He  was  in  this  case  justifi«'d  in 
doing  so  ;  and  tin?  high  reputation  which  he  lia«l  won  tljrough  his 
victories  at  Olpai  and  Idomene  insured  him  a  favorable  hearing 

•Tliur.  iii.  li:^.  11. 
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when  lio  askoil  tin.'  sanction  of  the  })co[)lc  for  employing  in  any 
operations  along  t)ie  coasts  of  Pcloponnesos  the  licet  of  forty  sliips 
which  they  were  sending  tirst  to  Korkyra'  and  then  to  Sicily.  His 
request  was  ixranted  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Strate- 
goi  for  the  year^  attests  the  thorongh  confidence  whicli  his  coun- 
trymen felt  in  his  genius.  ]>nt  the  generals  with  whom  he  sailed 
were  h'ss  disposed  to  listen  when  on  doubhng  the  promontory  of 
Methono  he  suggested  that  Pylos  might  serve  Avell  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  scheme.  They  insisted  on  sailing  onwards,  but  a 
stonn  !)ronn:lit  tliem  back  to  Pylos,  and  Demosthenes  again  urged 
the  advantages  of  occupying  a  spot  not  much  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  Sparta,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  stone  for  fortification, 
and  surrounded  by  a  practically  desert  country.  Their  reply  was 
that  many  such  spots  might  be  found  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts, 
if  he  chose  to  wjiste  public  money  upon  them  ;  nor  liad  lie  any 
l»etter  success  either  with  the  subordinate  officers  or  with  the  men. 
l>ut  the  storm  lasted  on  for  days,  and  the  men,  wearied  with  idle- 
nests  began  of  their  own  accord  to  fortify  the  place  by  way  of 
pjissing  the  time.  They  soon  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  work 
wliirh  they  had  begun  almost  in  sport,  and  toiled  hard  to 
strengtlien  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  ground  which  was 
not  sutfi(i«Mitlv  fortified  by  nature,  before  a  Peloponnesian  army 
«ould  be  marched  against  them.  Six  days  sufficed  to  complete 
tlic  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  Demosthenes  was  left  with  five 
ships  to  hold  th(i  place,  while  the  rest  went  on  to  Ivorkyra. 

The  spot  thus  chosen,  associated  with  the  traditional  glories  of 
Nestor,  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  rocky  promontory,  known 
f  also  un<h.'r  the  name  Korypliasion,  separated  from  the 
'  islaini  of  Sphakteria  by  a  passage  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit two  triremes  abreast.  This  island,  fifteen  furlonrjs  in  Icnjrth 
or  in  superficial  size  (for  his  expression  is  not  decisive  on  this 
j»oint),  strotclied  fr(*in  northwest  to  southeast,  a  passage  ca})ablc  of 
admitting  eigiit  or  nine  war-.ships  abreast  dividing  it  from  the 
mainland.  Within  this  breakwater  lay  the  s})acious  harbor  of 
VyUti,  in  which  J)einosthenes  hoped  to  raise  to  a  higher  point 
than  ever  the  reputation  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

Tlie  tidintrs  that  the  Atlienians  were  masters  of  Pylos  liad 
brtjught  Agis  and  his  men  away  from  Attica ;  and  a  large  force  of 
Atuckof  infantry  had  assembled  to  attack  the  fortifications  on 
h*vAt\Mm€m  the  lati<l  side,  before  the  sixty  1/eloponnesian  ships 
^  "*'  could  return  from  Korkyra.     Their  plan  was   simple, 

and  of  itA  sncccsM  tlicy  felt  no  doubt,  if  only  the  work  could  bo 

^  'Tlie  Korkyraian  demos  was  at      Mount  Istone.     See  p.  301). 
'"  ii'ty.nl    l>y  tlifi  oli-  '^  TIlUC.  iv.  2,  3. 

;  ^     wIjo    rKcupiotl 
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done    before    Demosthenes    received    any    reinforcements.     Tlic 
Athenian  ships  from  Zakynthos  miii^ht  arrive  at  anv  moment ;  and 
in  the.  interval  it  was  indispensiibly  necessary  that  the  occnpantsof 
Pylos  should  be  crushed  by  a  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea. 
Triremes  lashed  together  with  their  heads  facing  seawards  were  to 
block  up,  it  is  said,  both  entrances  to  the  harbor,  while  a  body  of 
Spartiin  hoplites,  landed  on  Sphakteria,  would   not   onlv  make  it 
impossible  for  the  xVthenians  to  use  that  island  as  a  miliuirv  })Ost, 
but  would  support  the  fleet  in  its  attack  on  the  fortification.    The 
former  part  of  this  plan   was   not  carried  out ;  but  the  lioplites, 
drafted  by  lot  from  all  the  Lochoi  or  centuries,  were  placed  on  tlie 
islet  under  the  command  of  Epitadas.     Demosthenes  on  his  side 
had  done  all  that  an  able  and  brave  leader  could  do.     Before  the 
Peloponncsian  tieet  entered  the  harbor,  he  had  sent  off  two  ships 
to  summon  with  all  speed   the  whole   squadron   froni  Zakynthos ; 
and  drawin<x  up  liis  own  five  triremes  on  the  shore  under  the  walls 
of  hisf«»rt,  he  hedged  thi*m  in  with  a  stout  stockade.     Their  crews 
he  armed  with  such  shields  (^or  the  most  part  of  wicker  work)  as 
could   there   be   got   or   made  ;    an<l    the  few  weapons  which  he 
pla<^ed  in  their  hands  were  obtained  from  a  Messenian  privateer  of 
thirty  oars  and  a  ])innaee,  from  which  he  received  also  the  not 
less  welcome  aid  of  forty  hoplites.      The  dav  went  ))recisely  a.s  he 
had  anticipated.     On  the  land  side  I'eloponnesian  besiegers  were 
not  nmcli  to  be  feared  ;  and  we  are  only  told  that  they  achieved 
nothing.     The  atUick  made  by  tlie  fieet  of  43  ships  under  Thrasy- 
melidas  is  related  with  greater  detail.      In  detachments  of  four  or 
five  vessels  at  a  time   the   Spartans  strove  to  effect  a  landing  on 
.some  of  the  narrow  openings  by  whi(;h  alone  they  could  approacli 
the  fort.     The  Athenians  were   already  here  to  encounter  them  : 
but  they  ]ia<l  a  powerful  ally  in    the    rocks   aiul  reefs  whicli  girt 
this  dangerous  promontory,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships  exhibit- 
ed a  natural   reluctance   to    risk   the    destruction  of  their  vessels. 
Furious  at  the  sight,  Krasidjis  Jisked  them  whether  they  meant  for 
the  sake  of  saving  some  timber  to  allow  the  enemy  to  establish 
himself  in  their  country,  while  on  the  allies  lie  urged  the  duty  of 
sacrificintj,   if  need  be,  ev(.'rv  ship    belontrinir   to   them   as  a  small 
return  for  the  long  scries  of  good  deeds  which  tliey  had  received 
from  Sparta.     Then,  insistiiiLT  that  his  own  shi|>  should  be  driven 
straight  upon  the   beach,  he  took  his  stan«l  on  the  gangway  ready 
to  spring  on  land.      In   this  position  lie  was  exposed,  before  he 
could  strike  a  blow  or  even  attemj)t  to  leap  on  shore,  to  shcwers 
of  darts  and  arrows.     Struck  down   with    many  w<»u!uls,  he  fell 
back  fainting  into  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  with  his  left  ami  liang- 
ing  over  the  side,  and  his. shield  slipped  (»ff  into  the  water.     Dashed 
up  presentlv  bv  the  waves  on  the  bi'ach,  it  was  .seized  by  the  Atlic- 
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niaii-i  who  witli  it  crowned  the  tropliy  raised  utter  the  battle.  The 
Sjmrtaiis  were  completely  bHtili.*d  ;  and  evening  closed  on  the 
Ptninjxe  victory  of  Athenians  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  over  Pelo- 
ponnesians  who  souo;ht  in  vain  to  effect  a  landing  from  their  own 
sliips  on  their  own  shores.  Two  days  more  were  spent  in  futile 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Lakedaimonians  to  obtain  a  footing  on 
tlie  beaeli.  On  the  third  day  they  sent  for  wood  for  the  construc- 
tion of  batterinixenixin«-'"> ;  but  their  schemes  were  disconcerted  by 
the  arrival  of  tlie  Atiienian  tieet  from  Zakynthos.  For  that  night 
the  Athenian  commanders  were  compelled  to  sail  back  to  the  islet 
«»f  Proti',  for  Sphakteria  was  full  of  hoplites,  and  the  Spartan 
army  held  the  ground  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Demosthenes, 
wliile  their  ships  lav  just  within  tlie  entrance  to  the  harbor.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Athenian  generals  advanced  in  order 
of  battle,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  their  way  within  the  pass- 
ae^e,  unless  the  enemy  should  come  out  to  meet  them  in  the  open 
Rca.  With  a  strange  infatuation  the  Lakedaimonians  quietly 
awaited  their  attack  within  the  harbor  ;  and  the  Athenians  sweep- 
ing in  at  both  entrances  dashed  down  upon  their  ships,  disabling 
many  and  tiiking  five,  with  the  whole  crew  of  one,  and  running 
into  those  vessels  which  had  fled  to  the  shore.  Others  were  seri- 
ously injured  before  they  could  be  manned  and  put  to  sea ;  and 
others  again,  deserted  by  their  crews,  Avere  towed  away  empty. 

The  Athenians  had  won  another  and  a  decisive  victory  ;  and 
something  must  at  once  be  done,  if  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria, 
I  ^    many  of  them  belonging  to  the  first  families  of  Sparta, 

iiiH  were  to  be  saved  from  starvation  or  from  the  imminent 
risk  of  being  taken  prisoners  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
<>f    Tlie  ephors  themselves  at  once  hurried  from  Sparta  to 
I'ylos  U)  effect  a  truce   until   envoys  should  have  re- 
turned from  Athens  with  the  decision  of  the  people  whether  for 
peace  or  for  contii/Ued  war.     The  tenns  on  which  this  truce  was  ar- 
ranged were  sutficicntly  stringent.     Every  ship  of  the  Lakedaimo- 
iiiaii  fleet,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  brought  to  Pylos  and 
wirrendered  to  the  Athenians,  who  were   to   yield  them  u[)  again 
at  the  cud  of  the  truce  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  received 
them  ;  and  no  niUu-k  whetluM*  by  land  or  sea  wjis  to  be  attempted 
atfain.Ht  the  Athenian  fortifications.    On  the  other  hand  the  Athc- 
iiians,  while  th^-y  agre»;d  that  the  Spartans  should  under  strict  in- 
n  H«,'nd  in  a  daily  allowance  of  food  and  wine  for  the  men 
ricd   in    Sj)hakteria,    reserved  to  themselves   the   right  of 
:  a  conHt^mt  guard  round  th<;  island,  under  the  otie  con<li- 
l»"ii  liiat  they  nhould  make  no  attempt  to  land  upon  it.     Not  very 
inany  dayn  liad  pa.SH«;d  since  the  Atluiniatis  had  witnessed  the  pre- 
matorc  retreat  of   the   invjuling  army  ;  and  nothing  was  further 
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from  tlieir  minds  than  the  thought  that  the  next  scene  in  the 
draiua  would  be  the  sight  of  Spartan  ambassadors  suing  for  peace 
vf'ith  a  tone  of  moderation,  if  not  of  humility,  in  little  harmony 
with  their  general  character.  The  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in 
Sphakteria  had  suddenly  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  to  the 
cxceedinj;  value  of  forbearance  and  kindliness,  and  indeed  to  the 
general  duty  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  The  Hellenic  world, 
they  urged,  was  sorely  in  need  of  rest,  and  the  boon  would  be  not 
the  less  welcome  because  they  knew  not  now  who  had  begun  the 
quarrel,  and  had  at  best  a  vague  notion  as  to  what  they  were 
fighting  for ;  and  lastly  they  hinted  that  a  haughty  rejection  of 
their  proposal  would  carry  with  it  a  new  and  terrible  danger. 
Thus  far  Sparta  was  actuated  by  no  feelings  of  uncompromising 
enmity  towards  Athens;  but  the  loss  of  her  hoplites  in  Sphakteria 
and  still  more  their  m;issacre  if  taken  prisoners  by  the  Athenians 
would  make  the  Spartans  their  bitter  and  relentless  foes  in  a  war 
which  must  end  in  exterminati>.n  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Adversity  often  teaches  some  very  wholesome  lessons,  and  tin 
Spartans  never  spoke  more  to  the  purpose  than  when  they  said 
that   tiie   time   for  endinnr  the  war  had  come.     Thev   T^  u  .     . 

1      1   •     1       1    /.  I  T  1  i       II      '      Debate  at 

liad  indeed  forgotten,  or  they  did  not  care  to  dwell  on   Athene*  on 
the  fact,  that  when  Athens  was  down  under  the  scourge   Jil!^,iJ'o7*t"he 
of  the   great  pestilence,  they  had  dismissed  with  con-   Spartan  en- 
tempt  the  Athenian  envoys  who   had  come  to  sue  for  ^"^  ' 
peace  ;  but  manv  of  the  more  moderate  citizens  were   content  to 
overlook  this  inconsistency  in  their  wider  regard  for  the  permanent 
interests  not  of  Athens  only  but  of  Hellas.    Unfortunately  among 
these  moderate  citizens  not  one  was  to  be  found  who  could  venture 
to  force  these  interests  on  the  attention  of  the  people.     Had  Peri- 
klesbeen  alive  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  mental  powers,  he  would 
liave  in.sisted  that  the  honor  of  Athens   mnst   be  amply  asserted  ; 
but  he  would  have  insisted  not  less  earnestly  that  n«)  unnecessjiry 
hindrances  should   be   placed   in   the  way  of  a  settlement  which 
Athenians   might   make  not  only  with   satisfaction  but  with  s<>lf 
respect.     But    Perikles   was   dead,  and    Kleon  was   living  with  a 
spirit  unchanged  from  the  day  when  he  hounded  on  his  countrv- 
men  to  slaughter  the  friendly  Demos  as  well  as  the  rebellious  oli 
garchy  of  Mytilene.     The  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the 
interference   of   Kleon  in  the  debate    is  short  an«l  markfd  by  his 
personal  animosity  to  the  man.    Introduced  with  all  the  particula- 
rity of  a  fii'st  notice,'  Kleon  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  lionorably  demand  less  than  the  surrender  of  the 

'  The  introduction  in  Thucy-  which  ho  is  introduced,  iii.  30,  5, 
didert,  iv.  21,  2,  is  chnrly  Hti])rrtln-  Ix'f^rc  t'n*  second  debate  nbiut  tlio 
OU8  afttT  the  very  niinilnr  trnns  in      .Mytilenui.ins. 
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hoplites  in  Spliaktoriii  with  all  their  arms,  and  that  after  these  men 
sliouKl  have  hccn  hrouijlit  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  the  Spartans 
niii^ht  make  a  fiirtlier  truce  pending  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
peace,  on  the  one  condition  of  giving  back  to  the  Athenians  Ni- 
siiia,  Pogai,  Troizcn,  and  Acliaia  which  liad  been  extorted  from 
ihem  under  constraint  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.* 

To  these  demands  the  Spartan  envoys  made  no  direct  reply ; 
but  no  rejection  of  the  proposal  was  implied  in  their  request  for 
Rupture  of  the  appointmei^.t  of  commissioners  to  discuss  the  terms 
tbcinico.  ^vith  them  and  submit  the  result,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  submitted,  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of  the  My  tilenaians  Kleon 
had  availed  himself  of  the  popular  feeling  which  was  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  a  causeless  revolt  on  the  part  of  a  state  which 
had  been  treated  with  exceptional  kindness  ;  and  he  now  availed 
himself  of  the  popular  sentiment  which  sprang  from  a  natural 
elation  on  success  as  sudden  as  it  was  unlooked-for  and  decisive. 
Un  hearing  the  request  of  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  he  burst  out 
into  loud  and  indignant  denunciations  of  their  double-dealing.  He 
had  suspected  from  the  first  that  they  had  come  with  no  good 
intent  :  he  was  now  sure  that  they  wished  only  to  cheat  and  mis- 
lead the  people,  before  whom  he  bade  them  speak  out  anything 
which  they  had  to  say.  The  envoys  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Popular  debates  were  things  unknown  at  Sparta ;  and  the  uncul- 
tured discipline  under  which  their  lives  had  been  passed  left  them 
little  fit  to  cope  with  the  bluster  of  loud-tongued  speakers  or  to 
plead  their  cause  before  a  vjist  assembly.  Nor  had  any  citizen  of 
the  moderate  party,  from  Nikias  downwards,  the  courage  to  de- 
mand that  the  rc<jucst  of  the  envoys  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  j*eople.  It  was  the  duty  of  such  citizens  to  deny 
the  right  of  Kleon  to  impute  evil  motives  to  the  ambassadors. 
Thoy  might  have  insisted  that  although  the  people  nnist  in  the  last 
rcftort  sanction  or  condemn  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  men 
whom  they  might  appoint  as  commissioners,  the  prclimitiary  stages 
would  be  far  better  left  to  the  counsels  of  a  few  citizens  selected 
e»pecially  for  the  t;isk.  Nikias,  or  those  who  agreed  with  him, 
mi^ht  have  urged  further  tliat  of  these  citizens  Kleon  himself 
should  be  one ;  nor  in  such  case  could  Kleon  have  rci)eated  his 
impudent  assumption,  when  it  must  have  called  forth  the  obvious 
ret^irt  that  liin  words  must  be  made  good  by  some  show  of  proof. 

With  the  return   of  the  envoys  to  Pylos  the   truce  ended,  and 

T'  .,n   the  Spart'uift  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  fleet. 

'I    liut  the  Athenians   alleged  against  them    some   attack 

*•    on  their  fortification  ;  and  as  the   slightest   infraction 

oi  ii.i^  ..no  part  of  the  agree?nent  wa.s  to   vitiate  tlic  whole,  they 

•  H."  p.  254. 
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refused,  on  this  excuse  which  tlic  historian  admits  to  be  paltry, 
to  surrender  the  Lakedaimonian  ships.  Protestinj^  against  tlie 
iniquity,  the  Spartans  made  ready  to  carry  on  the  war.  Tliey  did 
so  at  a  crreat  disadvantage  :  and  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case 
generally  make  it  more  than  possible  that  the  doublcH^leaHng  which 
Kleon  imputed  to  the  Spartan  envoys  was  distinctly  contemplated 
bv  Demosthenes  and  the  Strateijoi  when  the  Lakedaimonian  fleet 
was  committed  to  their  charge.  Their  one  great  object  now  was 
to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  escape  from  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  ; 
and  the  most  effectual  way  of  preventing  the  Spartans  from  getting 
at  them  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their  shij)s. 

But  at  first  it  seemed  as  though,  in  spite  of  tliese  vast  advan- 
tages, the  Athenians  would  fifnl  that  thev  had  undertaken  a  task 
beyond  tlieir  powers.  Their  slender  garrison  was  itself  causes tend- 
besieged  by  an  army  wliich  occupied  the  land  on  all  jJJi^J'tifJ^^ 
sides  :  and  one  solitary  spring  on  the  suinmit  of  the  »u"h. 
little  peninsula  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  water  for  them  and  for 
the  crews  of  the  triremes.  Compelled  to  land  whether  for  sleeping 
or  eating  from  sliips  whicli  liad  no  accommodation  for  either  pur- 
pose, they  scraped  a^ide  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  to  get  such  water 
as  they  might  find  underneath,  and  after  a  sliort  time  for  rest  re- 
turned on  board  to  make  room  for  others  to  land.  On  the  other 
hand  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  were  well  supplied  from  a  spring  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  ;  and  the  Spartans  on  shore  promised  free- 
dom to  Helots  and  large  rewards  to  freemen  who  might  succeed  in 
bringing  ground  corn,  cheese,  wine,  or  other  provisions  into  the 
island. 

In  short,  the   prospects  of  Demosthenes  and  Flurymedon  were 

singularly  <lark  and  gloomy  ;  and  they  were  at  onee  felt  to  be  so 

at  Athens  when  the  tidings  came   not  tliat  Sphakteria   xj^^ion  of 

was  taken   but   that  the  hoplites  within   it  were    in  no    KUonwith 

lack  of  food  while  their  own  men  were  beginning  to  be    monts  for 

in  want.     The  feeling  of  elation  caused  by  tlic  coming    i*y'o8- 

of  the   Spartan    envoys  as  humble  suitors  was  foll»)vved  by  (hirk 

forebodings,  and  the  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  not,  as  it  should 

have  dc^ne,  in  the  channel  of  self-accusation,  but,  aceordiii""  to  the 

Athenian   fashion   of   shifting   all   responsibility   upon    advisers, 

against  Kleon.     The  leather-seller  was   indee<l    sorelv  per])lexed, 

and  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  which  characterises  all  sides  in  this 

fearful  war'  his  opponents  were  in  the  same  measure   delighted. 

At  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  charixed  tlie  messejitjers  fn>ni  Pvlos 

with  falsehood  :   but  he  felt  that  lie  had  made  a  false  move  when 

they  aske<l  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  test  the  truth  of 

their  report,  and  when  lie  himself  w.us  chosen  along  witli  Tiieoorcjies 

'  Seo  pp.  :}04.  ;iiu. 
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to  disi-liarijo  tins  duty.  If  lio  wont,  lie  imist  cither  cut  his  own 
words,  if  tiieir  account  should  be  correct,  or  be  soon  convicted  of  a 
lie,  if  he  ventured  to  put  a  better  face  upon  the  matter.  Then 
followed  a  SL'cne  which  sinirularly  illustrates  that  state  of  political 
feelinjj  in  the  oliorarchic  j)arty  at  Athens  which  was  afterwards  to 
lead  to  siijnal  disiister.  In  briuiring  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
Spartan  envoys  Kleon  was  distinctly  both  foolisli  and  wrong.  ])ut 
the  question  now  was  how  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  garrison  and 
fleet  at  I^ydos ;  and  the  question  was  one  which  concerned  all 
Athenians  alike,  and  in  which  banter  and  levity  must  be  dangerous- 
ly near  the  borders  of  treachery.  AVith  all  his  faults  and  with  all 
his  recklessness  in  imputing  falsehood  to  otliers,  Kleon  was  none 
the  less  right  in  telling  the  Athenians,  that  if  they  believed  the 
news  just  brought  to  them,  their  business  was  to  sail  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  help  their  countrymen  and  seize  the  hoplites  in 
Sphakteria ;  that  if  the  Strategoi  then  present  were  men  they 
Would  at  once  do  so  ;  and  that  if  he  were  in  their  place  not  an 
hour  should  be  wasted  before  setting  off.  Nikias,  instead  of  feel- 
ing that  Kleon  was  doing  no  more  than  pointing  out  his  clear  duty 
as  Sirategos,  answered  at  once  that,  if  the  task  seemed  to  him  so 
e<'u»y,  he  would  do  well  to  undertake  it  himself.  Kleon  was  guilty 
of  indiscretion,  perhaps,  in  answering  that  he  was  ready  to  go  ; 
but  he  can  be  charged  with  nothing  more,  and  his  fault  was  more 
than  atoned  when  on  seeing  that  Nikias  really  meant  to  yield  up 
bis  authority  to  him  he  candidly  confessed  his  incompetence  for 
niilitar}'  command.  With  incredible  meanness,  if  not  with  deli- 
berate treachery,  Nikias  called  the  Athenians  to  witness  that  he 
solemnly  gave  up  his  place  to  Kleon  ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
deruoH  to  ratify  the  compact  was  njiturally  increased  by  the  w  ish 
of  Kleon  to  evade  it.  Noisy  and  arrogant  uv,  lie  may  have  been, 
Kleon  yet  was  a  man  who,  like  Varro,  refused  to  despair  of  the 
commonwealth  ;'  and  he  at  once  said  that,  if  lie  must  go,  he 
Khould  set  out  on  his  errand  without  any  fear  of  the  Lakcdaimo- 
niann,  under  the  full  assurance  that  within  twenty  days  he  would 
rctuni  home  either  having  slain,  or  bringing  with  him  as  j)risoners, 
the  lK»plit<.'s  now  shut  up  in  Sphakteria. 

The  bitter  animosity  of  Thucydides  to  the  man  who  was  mainly 
inhtnunental  in  bringing  about  his  own  banishment  could  not 
AtTirn^f  of  tempt  iiim  to  sup[>ress  facts;  but  it  led  liim  to  indulge 
'*  in  feelings  which  apart  from  this  ground  of  irritation 
.  1.1.  i.iirij,  he  would  have  scouted  as  unworthy  of  an  Athenian, 
Kleon  hiu\  done  no  more  than  assert  that  Athens  wan  well  able  to 
do  what  Nikiaj*  held  to  be  imposfiible  ;  and  Thucydides  stigmatises 
tlm  HMAertion  and  his  confident  antic'ipation  of  success  as  tokens  of 

'  liivy,  xxii.  f>l. 
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madness/  Kleon  liad  further  taken  care  that  his  oolleagne  should 
be  the  man  whose  genius  had  not  merely  planned  the  enterprise  at 
Pylos  but  had  successfully  achieved  a  far  more  difficult  task  among 
the  Akamanianand  Amphilochian  mountains.  Ue  could  scarcely 
have  shuwn  sounder  sense  or  greater  modesty  in  his  arrangements  : 
and  yet  Thucydides  can  tell  us  without  a  feehngof  self-condemna- 
tion that  Kleon's  speech  was  received  by  the  xVthenians  with 
laughter  and  that  sober-minded  men  were  well  pleased  with  an 
arrangement  which  could  not  fail  to  insure  one  of  two  good 
things,  either  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  Kleon  or  a  victoiy  over  the 
Lakedaimonians  which  might  open  the  way  for  peace.  Still  more 
astounding  is  his  statement  that  the  ruin  of  Kleon  was  whi'.t  these 
sober-minded  men  especially  desired.'  In  the  judgment  of  Eng- 
lishmen  these  sober-minded  men  would  be  mere  traitors  :  but  it 
is  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  words  of  Kleon  were 
received  with  laughter  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians,'  and 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance  personal 
jealousy  has  betrayed  Thucydides  into  a  distortion  or  at  least  into 
the  exaggeration  o(  fact.  The  laughter  came  probably  only  from 
the  members  of  the  oligarchic  clubs  and  from  those  who  were 
afraid  of  offending  them. 

Thus  ended  a  scene  infinitely  disgraceful  to  Nikias  and  his 
partisans.  But  Kleon  found  himself  at  Pylos  among  men  who 
were  not  less  ready  than  the  Athenians  at  home  to  Attack  of 
fall  in  with  his  plan  of  immediate  and  decisive  opera-  l^!.*^!!^ At"e- 
tions.  Thev  were  thoroughly  tired  of  being  besieged  mans. 
themselves  while  they  were  professedly  blockading  others  :  and  a 
fire,  accidentally  kindled  by  Athenians  wlio  were  compelled  to  land 
in  parties  on  the  island  an<l  dine  \mder  a  guard,  had  burnt  down 
most  of  the  wood  in  Sphakteria  and  greatly  lessened  the  risks  and 
the  difficulty  of  landing.  The  Spartan  hoplites  could  no  longer 
shoot  them  down  from  behind  impenetrable  covert.>^,  while  they 
also  lay  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  the  Athenian  bowmen,  and  the 
island  could  with  comparative  ease  be  traverse<l  by  a  hostile  force. 
Hence  on  the  arrival  of  Kleon  there  seemed  to  be  the  more  likeli- 
hood tlwit  the  Spartans  on  the  mainland  would  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal which  was  at  once  made  to  them  for  the  surrender  of  the 
iioplites.  But  the  Spartans  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  with  the 
full  consent  of  Kleon  Demosthenes  arranged  the  plan  of  attack. 
His  great  aim  was  to  do  his  work  by  means  of  the  light-armed 
troops.  An  encounter  of  Athenian  with  Sjiartan  hoplites  could 
lead  only  to  terribU;  slauixhter  in  which  n«»t  only  would  the  Athe- 
nians  probably  be  the  greater  sufferers  but  a  large  number  of  the 
enemy  would  be   slain  whom  he  especially  wished  to  take  alive. 

'  iv.  39.  3.  •  iv.  28.  5. 
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This  end  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  suiToimding  them  with  numbers 
BO  mauifestlv  overwhelming:  as  to  convince  them  that  their  only 
course  was  to  surrender  ;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  a  slur  was  cast 
even  on  Spartan  bravery  if  300  men  with  their  attendants  yielded 
up  their  weapons  to  an  anny  fallinji:  not  much,  if  at  all,  short  of 
10,000.  From  the  first  the  Spailans  had  no  chance.  The  stones 
and  arrows  shot  from  the  slinos  and  bows  of  their  enemies  told  on 
them  from  a  distance  at  which  their  own  heavy  spears  were  use- 
less ;  and  if  they  made  a  charge,  the  force  in  front  fell  back  while 
others  advanced  to  annoy  tliem  in  the  rear.  Before  them  stood 
motionless  the  compact  mass  of  Athenian  hoplites  ;  but  all  at- 
tempts to  reach  them  were  baffled  by  showers  of  weapons  from  the 
lij^ht-armed  troops  on  either  side.  All,  it  is  true,  wlio  came  within 
their  reach  were  borne  down  by  the  strokes  of  the  most  redoubt- 
able warriors  in  the  world  ;  and  at  the  outset  the  light-armed 
troops  of  Demosthenes,  even  at  a  safe  distance,  gazed  with  feel- 
ings of  wonder  bordering  almost  on  dismay  upon  men  whose 
bravery,  strength,  and  discipline  had  won  for  them  a  terrible  re- 
putiition.  But  the  discovery  that  at  a  little  distance  they  were 
Comparatively  powerless  so  far  restored  their  self-possession,  that 
rushing  sinmltaneously  from  every  side  they  ran  with  loud  cries 
and  shoutings  on  the  devoted  band.  Unable  in  the  fearful  din 
purposely  raised  by  their  assailants  to  hear  the  orders  given,  they 
at  length  began  to  fall  back  slowly  to  the  guard-post  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island  where  the  ground  is  highest ;  but  the 
very  fact  of  their  retreat  insured  their  doom.  They  had  abandoned 
tlie  only  spring  of  water  on  the  islet,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  or 
less  thirst  alone  would  do  all  that  Demosthenes  could  desire.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  they  were  conjparatively  safe.  Their  rear  was 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  Athenians  now  as  vainly  strove  to 
■  '  '  !  •  them  from  their  position  as  the  Spartans  had  thus  far 
ill  vain  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athenian  hoplites. 
l>emo8thenesandKlcon  were,  however,  soon  relieved  of  their  per- 
plexity. The  leader  of  the  Messenian  allies,  pledging  liimself  to 
lind  a  tnick  which  should  bring  them  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
led  hh  men  round  from  a  spot  not  witliin  sight  of  the  Spartans, 
■  lT  along  wherever  the  precipitous  ground  gave  a  footing, 
:iow«-d  himself  above  them.  Summarily  checking  all 
further  attack,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  unconditional  surrender  ; 
'  ''  •  dropj)ing  of  their  shiehls  as  their  hands  were  raised  aloft 
1  that  the  inevitable  terms  were  acce})ted.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty  hoplites  ha<l  been  cooped  up  in  Si)hakteria  when  Kleon 
')»  his  reinforfements.  Of  these  202  lived  to  be  taken 
i  ,  iiid  of  these  Jigain  not  less  than  120  were  genuine  Spar- 

tiatai  of  the  noblcftt  lineage.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  trifling. 
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Seventy  clays  had  passed  away  since  the  victory  of  the  Athenian 

ships  in  the  harl>or  of  Pylos  had  cut  o^  the  hophtes  in  Sphakteria 

from   all  communication  with  ihc    army  on    land:   but   Return  of 

so   carefully  had   Epitadas   husbanded   the  provisions  Kieon  with 
I  i^-*i-  11  1         e  ^  t'»<^  Spartan 

brouglit  in  durin<;  tlie  tlirce  weeks  or  truce,  or  so  sue-   prisoners  to 

cessfully  had  the  IVloponncsian  boatmen  and  swimmers  -A^theus. 
evaded  the  Athenian  ^uard-ships,  that  the  besieged  were  in  no 
dancrer  of  famine  when  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  determined  to 
cut  short  the  contest.  The  work  was  now  done.  AVithin  twenty 
days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  Kleon  re-entered  the  harbor 
of  Peiraieus,  bringing  wilh  him  the  costliest  freight  which  had 
over  been  landed  on  its  shores.  Thucydides  dismisses  the  fact 
with  the  curt  comment  that  the  mad  pledge  of  Kleon  had  thus 
been  literally  redeemed.  On  this  verdict  little  needs  to  be  said. 
Disirraceful  though  it  may  be,  it  is  not  nearly  so  disgraceful  as  the 
conduct  of  \ikias  and  his  partisans  in  not  merely  sulfering  l)Ut 
compelling  Kleon  to  undertake  a  work  which  they  regarded  as  lit 
only  for  a  madman.  The  judgment  of  the  hi.storian  is,  in  short, 
the  judgment  of  his  party  ;  and  it  proves  not  the  insanity  of 
Kleon  but  the  political  immorality  of  those  who  would  have  it 
that  10,000  Athenians,  under  a  general  singularly  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, popular  with  his  men,  and  supported  by  precisely  the  kind 
of  force  which  he  most  needed,  could  not  hope  to  capture  400 
Spartans  who  were  cut  off  from  all  possil)i]ity  of  escape  by  a  hedge 
of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  own  navy. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE    rELOPGN'N'ESrAV    WAR    FKOM    THE    CAPTURE    OF    SPHAKTERIA 
TO    THE    PEACE    OF    NIKIAS. 

The  success  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  had  a  marked  effect  on 
public  feeling  at  Athens.  The  occupation  of  Pylos,  bringing  with 
it  the  hope  of  capturing  the  hoplites  shut  up  in  cimniio  la 
Sphakteria,  had  not  only  removed  the  dei)rL'ssion  [[l,';"iJ,*J.?„{^'" 
which  till  then  had  been  very  generally  felt,  i)ut  had  Athun^. 
awjikene<l  in  the  party  of  which  KIcmui  w;is  the  most  prominent 
speaker  a  <l('sire  of  recovering  for  Athens  the  supremacy  which 
she  had  won  and  lost  before  the  thirty  years'  truce.  l>ut  there 
were  nevertlieless  many  to  whom  such  schrmes  apj»eared  im- 
practicable ;  an<l  it  was  only  the  personal  intluence  of  Kleon  which 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  war.     Now,  it  would 
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pcciii,  no  voK'o  \v:is  raij^ed  on  belialf  of  peace  ;  and  Nikias  had 
broui^ht  on  liiniself  so  nuich  disgrace  by  his  behavior  in  the 
matter  of  Sphakteria  tliat  he  could  not  venture  on  warnings  which 
would  now  have  been  both  seasonable  and  wholesome.  The 
Athenians  could  make  peace  whenever  they  might  choose  to  do 
so  ;  but  without  offering  for  tlie  present  any  terms  to  the  Spartans 
thev  placed  a  j)ermancnt  garrison  at  Pylos,  and  the  exiled  Messe- 
nians  returning  eagerly  from  Naupaktos  began  to  lay  waste  the 
Lakonian  territories. 

Tlie  northern  portion  of  tlie  Peloponnesos  was  now  to  suffer 
from  the  activity  of  the  xVtlienians.  A  fleet  of  eighty  ships  issued 
Campaign  from  Pciraicus  under  cover  of  night,  and  before  dawn 
of  Nikias  on  the  army  had  disembarked  on  the  beach  beneath  the 
the  Saronic  ^^^^^  on  which  stood  the  unfortified  village  of  Solygeia 
^^-  distant  about  six  miles  from   Corinth   and  two  from 

the  isthmus.  Fire-signals  announcing  the  event  called  forth  the 
whole  available  Corinthian  force.  The  flght  which  followed  was 
one  at  close  quarters  throughout;  but  the  issue  of  the  obstinate 
contest,  after  a  temporary  repulse  of  the  Athenians,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Athenian  cavalry.  The  Corinthians,  destitute  of 
horsemen,  were  at  length  made  to  give  way  ;  the  Athenians 
sailed  <»n  tlie  same  day  to  Krommyon,  and  ravaged  its  lands.  On 
the  next  day  they  occupied  the  peninsula  between  Epidauros  and 
Troizen,  and  building  a  wall  across  the  istlimus,  made  it  a  perma- 
nent post  from  which  raids  might  be  made  on  the  coast  lands  of 
the  neighbc^rhood.' 

The  history  of  this  momentous  year  was  not  yet  closed.  An 
Athenian  fleet  had  yet  to  make  its  way  to  Sicily,  and  on  its  voyage 
^  Eurymedon  was  to  bring  about  by  his  detestable 
.11  treachery  the  slaughter  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
bloody  struggles  at  Korkyra.^  An  incident  on  the 
'-j^>V»i  ^"  bhores  of  the  Egcan  brought  the  Athenians  into 
momentary  contest  with  the  Persian  power.  Arta- 
phcmcs,  an  envoy  from  Ailaxcrxes  to  the  Spartans,  was  seized  at 
Eion  on  the  mouth  of  the  Strjmon  by  the  commander  of  one  of 
the  tributf-gathcring  Athenian  ships,  and  was  brought  to  Athens 
with  his  diR|)atches.  The  gist  of  these  lay  in  the  complaint  that 
with  all  hin  efforts  the  king  could  not  make  out  what  the  Sj)artans 
wanted.  Tlicir  ambjissiulors  had  come  each  with  a  different  story, 
and  if  they  wished  to  make  their  meaning  clear,  they  must  send 
with  ArtaphemcH  men  who  could  speak  Intelligibly.  The  dispatch 
of  Artaxcrxeft  never  reached  Spart;i.  Art;ij)lierries  was  sent  back 
to  KpJK-Hrrft  with  Homo  Athenian  envoys  to  the  great  king.    About 

'  Thoc.  W.  4.V  •'  S..(.  j>.  309. 
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the  objects  of  their  mission  nothinjjj  is  said  ;  but  if  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  tliey  aimed  at  detaching  I'ersia  from  all  alliance  with 
Sparta,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the 
treachery  which  led  the  Spailans  to  call  down  the  force  of  an 
Asiatic  despot  to  aid  them  in  crushing  an  Hellenic  city.  To  them 
the  absurdity  of  bringing  a  Persian  tieet  or  army  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  was  manifest :  and  in  the  East  their  only  interest  was  to 
keep  the  Persian  king  within  the  bounds  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  he  had  been  compelled  to  respect.  But  the  object  of  the 
Athenians,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  envoys  heard  the  tidings  at  Ephesos,  and 
returned  straight  to  Athens. 

The  building  of  a  new  wall  to  their  city  by  the  Chians  seemed 
to  the  Athenians  to  forebode  a  rebellion  such  as  that  ordcrtothc 
whicli  they  had  already  had  to  crush  in  Samos  and  Chians  to 
Lesbos,  and  a  peremptory  order  was  at  once  sent  to  the  new  wall 
them  to  pull  it  down.  The  decision  of  the  Athenians  of  theircity. 
was  soon  justified  by  tlie  hostile  movements  of  Lesbian  exiles  on 
the  opposite  mainland. 

Tlie  Spartans  had  been  already  more  than  vexed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  hostile  force  on  the  little  peninsula  of  Pylos  ;  but  within 
sight  of  the  southwestern  promontory  of  Lakonia  lay  Athenian 
an  island,  of  which  according  to  an  old  story  the  sage  of^K^PJ^Ipra 
(Jliilon  had  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Spartans  424  b.c 
if  they  could  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.'  Whatever  pre- 
cautions the  Spartans  may  have  taken  (and  Thucydides  tells  us 
that  they  guarde<l  Kythera  with  more  than  usual  care),  they  were 
ineffectual  against  the  energetic  attacks  which  Nikia.s  and  his 
colleagues,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  carrying  1^,000  lioplites  and 
some  horsemen,  made  simultiineously  \\[h>i\  the  two  towns  in  the 
island.  In  fact,  the  resistance  was  more  nominal  than  real ;  and 
the  enterprise  hjid  been  in  part  concerted  with  a  friendly  body 
among  th<'  people  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  oliganhic  rule  of 
Sparta.  But  for  these  allies  the  Athenians  wouhi  without  hesi- 
tation have  dealt  with  Kvthera  as  they  had  <h'alt  with  Aigina.' 
As  it  was,  some  few  were  sent  to  take  their  trial  at  AthcMis,  under 
promise,  howmer,  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death ;  and  the 
Athenians  set  to  work  to  show  the  Spartans  how  they  meant  to 
use  their  new  concpiest.  Athenian  ships  made  descents  on  Asine, 
Ilelos,  and  other  places  on  the  Lakonian  gulf.  The  lands  of 
Epidanros  Limera  on  the  eastern  coast  were  then  ravaged,  and 
lastly  the  Athenian  fleet  appeared   before  Thyrea  where   the   ex- 

*  Herod,    vii.   235.     See   p    188.     Imvo  been  written   bef.»ro  tiio   tle- 
This   |)ortion    of    tho    lii8t«»rv   of    pcent  of  Nikiae  on  the  island. 
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pelled  Aiginetans  h;id  found  a  home.  The  Aiginetans  captured 
within  it  were  all  taken  to  Athens  and  were  all  there  put  to  death. 
Thus  wjus  swept  away  the  remnant  of  that  people  who  had  shared 
with  the  Athenians  the  lilorv  of  Salamis,  and  a  second  catastro- 
phe as  horrible  as  that  of  Plataiai  attested  the  strength  of  the 
fatal  disejise  which  rendered  impossible  the  growth  of  an  Hellenic 
nation. 

It  was  at  this  time,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Spartans  conunitted 
a  crime,  the  reality  of  which  we  can  accept  only  on  the  assertion 
MMMcre  of  of  an  historian  with  whose  veracity  even  personal 
Helots  by  hatred  was  not  allowed  to  interfere.  Amonff  those 
tan-.  wh«)  risked  life  and  limb   to   convey  food  to  the  men 

shut  up  in  Sphakteria  the  most  prominent  were  the  Helots  to 
whom  the  Spartans  liad  promised  freedom  as  the  reward  of  their 
pood  service.  But,  if  Thucydides  may  be  believed,  the  eyes  of 
the  Spartans  were  blinded  to  everything  except  the  fact  that  He- 
lots (probably  those  who  had  not  been  manumitted)  were  deserting 
to  the  Messenians  at  Tylos,  and  that  the  success  of  Nikias  had 
opened  for  them  another  refiiire  at  Kythera.  Happily  for  the 
lasting  interests  of  mankind  the  most  strenuous  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  slavery  have  never  hesitated  to  act  towards  the  slaves  of 
other  men  on  the  hypothesis  that  of  all  evils  slavery  is  the  worst; 
and  even  Aristotle  liimself,  who  would  no  more  concede  the  right 
«^f  rclK-llion  to  his  own  'animated  machines"  tlian  he  would 
concede  it  to  liis  horses  or  his  asses,  would  without  scruple,  if 
he  wished  to  ruin  the  citizen  of  anotlier  stiite,  teach  that  man's 
*  breathing  instruments  '  that  they  had  fully  as  much  right  to  be 
free  as  their  ma.ster.  The  panic  fear  caused  by  the  dread  of  such 
tciiching  has  led  to  some  crimes  the  enormity  of  which  staggers 
our  powers  of  belief;  but  these  crimes  have  in  their  turn  sealed 
tlic  doom  of  that  accursed  system  which  received  an  execrable 
sanction  from  philosophers  like  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Goaded  on 
by  such  unreasoning  terrors,  the  Spartans,  it  is  said,  issued  a  pro- 
clamatirm  tliat  all  who  felt  that  their  exploits  on  behalf  of  Sparta 
gave  them  a  title  to  freedom  might  at  once  come  forward  and 
claim  it,  under  the  as.surance  that  if  th(;ir  claim  sliould  be  found 
it*  Titii  on  good  cvirlencc  the  boon  should  be  conferned  u])on  them. 
How  irianv  came  forward  we  are  not  told  :  two  thousand,  it  is  said, 
^^^•T^'  M'lircl4'd  as  worthy  of  liberty,  and  with  garlands  on  tlieir 
hcadM  went  the  round  of  the  temj)l«'S  in  which  they  now  stood  on 
a  Icvfl  with  the  liiglicst  born  l)oriari.  l>ut  the  Spartans  never 
'he  gift  hhould  be  really  enjoyed.  A  fcw<hiys  later,  of 
men  not  one  ri'iiiained  to  \h'.  seen.     How  thcv  had  dis 

•  tfnlrvxov  lipyavov.     I*olil.  i.  4.  2. 
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appeared,  no  one  ever  could  say  :  but  if  they  lived  at  all,  their 
place  literally  knew  them  henceforth  no  more.  If  we  hold  that 
the  crime  was  committed,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  time  to 
which  we  can  possibly  assii^n  it :  but  there  is  a  strancre  inconsis- 
tency in  the  reiidiness  of  the  Spartans  to  employ  the  sur\'ivinj^ 
Helots  on  foreign  service  after  wreaking  on  them  cruelties  which 
miglit  waken  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  meanest-minded  of 
mankind.  If  there  was  danger  in  setting  Uelots  free,  there  was 
greater  danger  in  placing  anns  in  the  hands  of  their  kinsfolk  after 
a  massacre  more  ruthless  than  any  other  of  which  we  hear  even 
in  Greek  history.  Yet  Helot  hoplites  nut  man}'  months  later  are 
dispatched  with  Brasidas  to  Thrace :  and  no  catastrophe  follows. 

The  Spartans,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydidcs,  were  suffering 
under  a  paroxysm  of  seltish  fear  whi«'h  had  its  natural  fruit  in 
cowaniij'  and  atrocious  cnielty.  Whether  such  a  Proposed  ex- 
state  iis  Sparta  was  worth  the  saving,  is  a  (juestion  j^'rosS  to 
with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves;  but  we  Thrace, 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must  have  fallen  but  for  the  singularly 
un-8partan  genius  and  energy  of  Brasidas.  The  larger  mind  of- 
this  eminent  man  saw  that  only  a  diversion  of  the  Athenian  forces 
to  a  distant  scene  would  loosen  the  iron  grasp  in  which  they  now 
held  the  Pelo[)onne8os.  Such  a  diversion  was  rendered  practicable 
by  invitations  which  came  from  the  towns  of  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula  and  from  the  habitually  faithless  Perdikkas  who  now 
wished  to  be  aided  in  settling  a  quarrel  with  the  Lynkestian  chief 
Arrhibaios.'  The  Spsrtiuis  were  well  pleased  to  intrust  the  task 
to  Brasidas,  whose  coming  the  Chalkidians  made  a  special  con- 
dition in  the  compact :  and  they  were  still  more  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  another  large  body  of  Helots  by 
sending  them  on  foreign  ser\ice.  Seven  hundred  of  these  bond- 
men were  armed  as  hoplites ;'  and  the  fact  that  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  2,000  they  could  fail  to  take  dire  vengeance  as  soon  as  they 
liad  crossed  the  Lakonian  border  and  before  Brasidas  had  levied 
the  1,000  Beloponnesian  hoplites'  which  accompanied  him  on  bis 
march  through  Thossaly  into  Thrace,  is  one  which  might  tempt 
us  to  think  that  the  story  of  that  fiendish  massacre  was  a  wild 
distempered  dream. 

But  before  he  could  complete   his  levies,   his   interference  wjis 
needed  nearer  home.      Probably  even  wheuMegara  revolted  from 
the  great  city  with  which  she  had  chosen  to  ally  her-   Attempt  of 
self,  there  wjis  a  minority  which  felt   that   union   with    the  Atfu-ni- 
Athens  w;us  better  than  independence  under  an  oligar-    naiaand 
chy.     This  minority  had   gained   strengtii   both  fn>m    Mej,Tira. 
the  bitter  lessons  M  aprotracted  war  ;itid  fnun  the  raids  of  oligar- 
'  Thuc.  iv.  79.  "  ll>.  iv.  b(),  4.  '  II..  iv.  7«,  1. 
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chical  exiles ;  and  a  plan  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  con- 
certed with  the  Athenian  generals  II ippokrates  and  Demosthenes. 
Tlje  soheine  was  all  but  successful  ;  but  the  appearance  of  Brasi- 
das  gave  fre^h  contidence  to  the  olio;archic  faction,  and  suggested 
to  tlie  Athenian  commanders  the  folly  of  risking  a  defeat  which 
would  be  most  severely  felt,  in  order  to  encounter  a  force  com- 
|K>sed  simply  of  detachments  levied  from  many  Peloponnesian 
cities  which  would  lose  at  the  worst  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
tro<>j>s.  Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Brasidas 
into  Meirara ;  but  this  tiery  Spartan  had  more  important  work  to 
do  elsewhere.  On  his  departure  a  strict  oligarchy  was  set  up, 
which  lasted,  the  liistorian  remarks,  far  longer  than  most  govern- 
nients  set  up  by  a  minority  both  numerically  and  personally  in- 
significant.* Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Megarians  gained 
possession  of  their  long  walls,  and  levelled  them  with  the^fi^und  f 
and  thus  was  demolished  a  work  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
Loped  to  maintain  on  the  isthmus  a  hold  as  firm  as  that  which 
they  kept  on  their  own  harbor  of  Peiraieus.^ 

Unconscious  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them  from 
the  north,  the  Athenians  not  only  did  nothing  to  prevent  Brasidas 
Brhomesof  from  passing  onwards  to  kindle  the  flame  of  revolt  in 
the  Aihoni-    Ciialkidikc,  but  were  bent  on  makinj;  another  attempt 

auH  f<jr  the  '  i  •   t    i      i  i  i  i  i 

rerovery  of  to  Tccover  the  Supremacy  which  had  been  lost  by  the 
mliy'j"!""'''  <h'feat  at  Koroneia.  With  the  help  of  the  Theban 
Bojoiia.  Ptoiodoros,  it  was  arranged  that  Demosthenes  should 
sail  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  a  town  about  25  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Tliespiai.  J^y  the  betrayal  of  this  place  the 
Athenians  would  obtain  a  footing  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
they  would  have  the  like  advantage  by  their  admission  within 
tlie  walls  of  r'haironcia,  while  in  the  east  they  would  gain  a 
htill  htronger  bjise  of  operations  by  fortifying  the  ground  roimd 
the  Delion,  a  temple  of  Phoibos  Apollon.*  The  success  of  this 
plan  <K'ponded  obviously  on  the  simultaneous  execution  of  these 
neveral  Mdiemcs.  Unluckily  the  Atlieniau  commanders  were 
not  punctual.  In  the  C'orinthian  gulf  Demosthenes  sailed  to 
Siphai,  ofily  to  find  that  the  plot  had  been  betrayed  and  that  both 
Sijihai  ami  (.'hairoru!ia  were  held  by  the  Boiotians  in  full  force.^ 
\N  e  fuiglit  have  supposed  that  the  failure  of  D(!mosthenes  and 
the  conneqiMMit  in.'u-tion  of  the  Athenian  pnrtisans  in  the  ]k)iotiau 
t>wnH  Would  have  led  the  Athenians  to  (juestion  the  pnnhMicc 
of  ri.Mkinj;  their  <:hief  military  force  in  opcirations  wlii(;h  would 
cfrrtaiiily  Ik?  resiftUjd  with  the  uridivid<;d  strength  of  the  Boiotian 

•"•  iv.  74.  *  Herod,  vi.  118. 
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confederacy.  Not  less,  it  seems,  than  25,000  men  set  out  from 
Athens  to  fortify  the  Temenos  of  l>elion.  In  five  days  tlieir 
work  was  practically  done,  and  the  lifrht-armed  force  marched 
about  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens,  while  Hippocrates  remained 
at  Delion  with  the  hoplites.  l>iit  these  five  days  were  fatal  to  his 
enterprise. 

(iatherinir  from  all  the  cities,  the  troops  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy hurried  towards  Delion,  to  find  that  the  main  body  of 
Ihe  enemy  had  passed  across  the  Athenian  border.  At  Battle  of 
first,  their  resolution  was  to  risk  no  encjanrement  on  Delion. 
Attic  soil;  but  this  decision  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Theban 
Boiotarch  Pa^condas.  He  professed  that  he  could  not  understand 
the  subtle  distincti<m  whicli  forbade  encounter  with  an  enemy  on 
his  own  ground.  The  Athenians  were  their  enemies,  wherever 
they  mi^ht  be.  Tlieir  main  anny  had  but  an  instant  ago  profaned 
the*  Boiotian  soil:  their  lioplites  undor  Ilippokrates  were  not 
merely  profaning  it  still,  but  were  defiling  the  temple  of  the  lord 
of  Delos.  Far  therefore  from  liesitating  to  attack  them,  they 
should  remember  the  achievements  of  their  fathers  at  Koroneia, 
and  teach  the  Athenians  that  men  who  love  freedom  will  not  part 
from  their  inheritance  without  at  the  least  striking  a  blow  to 
retain  it.  The  w(M-ds  of  Pagondas  removed  all  scruples  ;  and 
although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day,  they  resolvjd  to  fight  at 
once.  Between  the  two  armies  rose  a  small  hill,  which  deter- 
mined the  issue  of  the  struggle.  On  either  side  were  drawn  up 
the  two  opposing  masses,  the  Boiotians  being  aiTanged  after  a  sort 
which  marked  a  change  in  military  tactic  not  less  important  than 
that  whi<:h  had  raised  the  Athenian  navy  to  its  undisputeil  pre- 
eminence. The  Theban  lioplites  were  drawn  up  25  men  deep  :'  the 
Athenian  front  had  a  de[)th  of  only  8  men.  The  arrangement 
points  to  a  growing  consciousness  that  with  oppo.sing  forces  con- 
sisting of  men  equal  in  discipline,  bravery,  and  personal  strength, 
weight  must  decide  the  contest.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Athenians  foreboded  any  disiister  from  this  difference  of  tactic, 
and  Ilippokrates  in  the  few  words  which  he  addressed  to  his  men 
as  he  rode  along  the  lines  reminded  them  chietiy  of  the  power 
which  they  had  won  by  their  victory  at  UinophytA,  and  of  the 
glory  which  W(»uld  be  theirs,  if  by  another  victorv  they  r.»uld  re- 
store the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  city.  The  battle  which  fol- 
lowed was  fiercely  contested.     The  Athenian  left  wing  in  spite  of 

'  Thunydidea,  iv.  93,  adds  that  the  want  of  cohesion  which  iH  the 

th«^  hoi)litc8<»f  tlio  other  cities  were  moHt  uiarktHl  characterisiic  of  nil 

drawn  up  after  the  fancy    of  the  the  II  lleiiic  stutea,  and  more  eg- 

lioiotarchs      helonpinp    to     those  pccinllyof  those  whose  constitution 
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the  bravest  resistance  was  borne  down  by  the  tremendous  wall  of 
Theban  liopiites  ;  and  oven  the  defeated  Thespians,  Tanai»;raians, 
and  OrchDHR-niuns  were  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of 
men  whom  Taiifondas  had  sent  secretly  round  the  little  hill,  and 
who,  suddenly  sliowini^  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  threw  them 
into  a  confusion  which  soon  became  irretrievable.  So  fierce  was 
tlic  pursuit  that  probably  nothing  but  the  approacli  of  darkness 
prevented  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army.  Nearly 
a  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  with  their  general  llippokrates  lay 
dead  upon  the  Held.*  On  the  next  day  only  an  Athenian  garrison 
remained  to  defend  the  intrenchmenls  round  the  temple.  The 
rest  of  the  survivors  were  sent  home  by  sea. 

The  occupation  of  the  sacred  Teinenos  liad  awakened  a  singu- 
hirly  bitter  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Thcbans.  Their  victory 
RrfuMi  of  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  indulging  it.  The  laws 
the  itoiotians  of  war  among  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  required  from  the 
'  victor  the  surrender  of  the  dead  without  any  conditions 
'  to  the  kinsmen  who  might  claim  them  ;  but  as  the 
Athenian  h(?rald  was  on  his  way  to  the  enemy's  camp,  lie  was  met 
by  a  l>oiotian  herald,  who,  hurrying  back  with  him  to  Delion, 
charged  the  Athenian  garrison  with  wanton  j)rofanation  of  a 
RjuTt'd  site,  and  added  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  not  be 
restored  to  them  so  long  as  the  temple  or  its  close  should  be  occu- 
pied by  an  invading  force.  Unfortunately  the  Athenians  failed 
to  urge  the  obvious  answer,  that,  whatever  their  own  guilt  might 
be,  the  Boiotians  were  disingenuously  shirking  a  duty  for  which 
ilcilenic  njorality  recognised  no  evasion  and  admitted  no  excep- 
tion.s.  Although  such  a  rejoinder  must  liave  driven  them  to 
comply  with  tlic  Athenian  demand,  the  invaders  took  the  short- 
sitfhted  course  of  denying  that  they  were  invaders.  The  Boiotians, 
tliey  argued,  had  gained  their  present  territories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  tribes  more  anciently  in  possession  of  them,  and  tlie  posses- 
sion of  the  temples  was  invcdved  in  the  ])ossession  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  built,  the  extent  of  this  ground  being  a  mat- 
ter of  no  connideration.  The  Boiotians  retorted  that,  if  they  si)oke 
■'  *  '  '  •  was  an  end  of  all  debate.  Athenians  in  Attica 
'    _  they  willed  with  their  own,  and  being  within  their 

own  borden*  they  might  bury  their  dead  without  asking  permis- 
•ion  of  Kven  here,  the  Atluiniaiis  miirht  have  answered 

that  HI  _'   to  their  own  theory  the  limits  of  Attica  extended 

DO  further  than  their  own  intrenchments,  and  thus  the  Boiotians 
!*.  w    ,  np the  dead  without  further  sj)eakiiig  ;  butthc 

.  .         ;        '      '4g''**t  itself  to  their  Iierald,  whose  departure  was 
foUowcfi  by  an  immediate  attack  ofi  the  intrenchments. 
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Two  thousand  Corinthian  hopUtes,  together  with,  the  Pclopon- 

nesians  and  Megarians  set  free  from  Xisaia,  took  part  in  the  assau't 

which  on  the  seventeenth  dav  after  the  hjittle  was  sue      .        ,,      , 
-    ,        ,,  -     ,  ,  '     1  •    1  1  T>       •      Assault  and 

cessrul.     bo  ended  a  scheme  which,  so  long   as   Untsi-   capture  of 

das  was  at  large,  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken.        *""• 
But  the  fall  of  Dolion  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  trou- 
bles which  were  to  lower  the  Athenians  in  the  eyes   of  llelleaes 
generally   as  much   as  the   events    of  Sphakteria    had  damaged 
the  reputation  of  the  Spartans. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  wasting  their  energies  on  plans 
from  which  at  best  no  great  good  could  be  gained,  they  left  a 
pathway  open  to  the  most  able  and  the  most  vigilant  of  March  of 
their  enemies  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  tiieir  J^'r^i^u-'ii'* 
maritime  empire.  Demosthenes  was  perhaps  still  sail-  Thessaly. 
ing  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  when  from  the  Spartan  colony 
of  Ilerakleia  in  Trachis  Brasidas  sent  to  liis  partisans  at  Pharsalos 
a  messiige  bidding  them  to  furnish  him  at  once  with  guides  for  his 
march  through  Thessiily.  At  no  time  was  it  easy  for  a  foreign 
force  to  make  its  way  througli  that  country  without  a  guide  ;  in 
the  present  tem[)er  of  the  people  it  would  be  doubly  dangerous. 
As  it  so  turned  out,  the  whole  power  of  the  oligarchic  governments 
barely  sufHced  to  carry  him  through.  Setting  out  from  t!ie 
I'hthiotic  Uywn  of  Melilia  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeusafew  miles 
below  its  source  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  range  of 
Othrvs,  he  had  not  reached  Vharsalos  (a  town  near  the  ])oint  wIkm'c 
the  Apidanos  joins  the  Enipeus  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Thessalian 
plain)  when  he  wjis  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  wlio  seemed 
resolved  to  bar  his  further  }>roi;ress.  To  their  plea  that  no  strani;t'r 
could  pjiss  without  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth  the  guides  of 
Brasidas  at  once  answered  that  thev  would  not  think  of  leading 
him  any  further  aixainst  their  will  ;  and  Brasidas  himself  with  that 
hinj/ular  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  temper  of  his  hearers 
which  no  Spartan  had  ever  yet  displayed,  assured  them  that,  if 
thev  wished  it,  lie  would  at  once  turn  back,  but  added  that  he 
should  regard  it  as  churlish  treatment  if  he  were  sent  back,  since 
he  had  come  not  to  hurt  the  Thessalians  with  whom  the  relations 
of  Sparta  were  both  peaceful  and  friendly,  but  merely  to  carry  out 
plans  which  he  had  devised  for  the  humiliation  of  tlie  Athenians 
with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  These  word.s,  it  is  saitl,  dis- 
armed th(»  opposition  of  the  Thessalians  ;  but  the  readiness  with 
which  they  allowed  liim  to  pass  onwards  showed  that  their  friendly 
feeling  for  Athens  was  a  .sentiment  rather  than  a  prineiple.  Freed 
thus  from  a  serious  danger,  Brasidas  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurr\inc: 
forwards;  but  the  wily  Make(loni;m  who  hail  Inretl  him  by  tlie 
prou)ise  of  maintaining  half  his  army  looked  upon  iiim  as  a  hired 
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instrument  for  iloiuoj  any  work  which  lie  mic^ht  have  in  hand. 
Sorely  ajiainst  his  will  lirasiihis  was  draix^vd  off  to  the  mountain- 
J);lss  winoli  shut  in  ihc  territory  of  Arrhibaios  the  chief  of  the 
MakeJoniau  clan  of  the  Lynkestai.  With  a  mission  so  sharply  de- 
rtnod  he  was  more  likely  to  convert  the  Lynkestian  prince  than  to  be 
himself  converted  to  the  theories  of  Perdikkas  ;  and  when  Arrhi- 
baios expressed  a  wish  to  submit  himself  to  arbitration  and  to  be- 
come the  ally  of  Sparta,  Bnisidas  obstinately  refused  to  carry  the 
tjuarre!  further,  and  i:i  spite  of  prayers  and  protests  witlidrevv  liis 
forces. 

Ni>t  until  lie  had  passed  the  Thessalian  border  were  the  Athe- 
nians awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and  even  when  they 
„     ,  learnt  that  somethiiic:  must  be  done,  they  acted  with  a 

of  the  Athc-   t^jirdmess  and  hesitation  m  sino-ular  contrast  with  the 
*  vehemence  and  promptitude  of  the  Spartan  champion. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  fatal  loss  sustained  by  Athens  in 
the  death  of  Perikles  than  the  weakness  now  displayed  in  maintain- 
ing that  which  they  knew  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  their  em- 
pire. That  Teriklcs  would  have  countenanced  either  of  the  recent 
attempts  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  Boiotia,  we 
niay  very  confidently  question  ;  that  he  would  liave  staked  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  in  encountering  and  crushing  J^rasidas, 
we  cannot  doubt  at  all.  The  preservation  of  the  subject  allies  on 
the  coa.'its  of  Thrace  was  a  matter  to  be  carried  through  at  all 
costs;  i>ut  in.stead  of  striving  with  the  energy  of  men  struggling 
for  their  lives  they  contented  themselves  with  simply  increasing 
their  garrisons'  in  the  cities  threatened  by  l)rasidas. 

The  grapes  were  all  but  ready  for  the  gathering,  and  the  whole 
produce  of  the  year  wa.s  therefore  at  his  mercy,  when  Brasidas 
I  '       ajipoared   ])efore  the  gates  of  the    Andrian  colony. of 

Akanthos.     The   oligarchic   Chalkidians   at  whose  in- 
vitation he  had  come  had  led  him  to  look  for  an  eager  and  even  an 
welcome.      lie  was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  that 
'       _  .'. 'Te  guarded  and  that  he  could  do  ni)  more  than  pray 

for  |>enni.HHi<jn  to  plea<l  his  cause  before  them  in  person.    Once  ad- 
mitted, Bnisi(la.s  wa.s   to   employ  again    those   arts  of   persuasion 
which   might  tempt  the   ignorant   into  thinking  that  Sparta  was 
trainint^  up  a  \uti\\  of  citizenn  like  the  adroit  orator  w  ho  now  ex- 
!  Iiims<'lf  as  the  apostle  of  absolute  freedom  and  of  perfect 
-  for  evj-rybmly.      His  business  now  was  to  convince  the 
that  tliey  could  securo  their  own  welfare  only  by  re- 
r  rom  AtheiiJ*.     Keminding  them  of  the  wholly  disinterested 
• '  ;'h  had  led  Sjiarta  into  the  war,  he  assured  them  that  the 
.  bad  wilt  him  was  liuiustly  anxious  to  confine  itself  to 
lb*  one  dnfinitp  taMk  of  pnttini;  down  an  ini<|uitonH  tyraimy.      lb- 

'  Thuc    iv.  8i». 
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had  come  to  set  them  free  :  lie  was  amnzed  at  not  finding  himself 
welcomed  witaopen  arms.  Their  coolness  caused  him  even  greater 
grief  and  alarm.  Their  refusal  would  tempt  the  other  allies  of 
Athens  in  these  Thrace-ward  regions  to  think  that  tlie  freedom 
whicli  Bnusidiis  promised  was  Utopian,  or  that  his  power  to  insure 
it  to  them  was  not  equal  to  his  will ;  and  he  could  not  allow  such 
thoughts  to  be  awakened  in  them.  Their  confidence  he  sought  to 
gain  for  Sparta  by  assuring  them  that  he  had  bound  theephorsby 
the  most  solemn  oaths  that  the  cities  which  might  join  him  should 
remain  absolutely  autonomous,'  Two  further  arguments  he  had 
yet  in  store.  The  one  w;is  addressed  to  that  centrifugal  instinct 
which  pre-eminently  marked  the  Hellenic  race  in  general :  the  other 
to  their  purses  or  their  stomachs.  He  assured  them  that  when  he 
spoke  of  freedom  and  independence,  his  words  were  to  be  taken 
in  their  literal  meaning,  and  not  as  denoting  merely  liberation  from 
the  yoke  of  Athens.  Tliey  were  to  be  left  absolutely  to  themselves, 
as  unconstrained  as  the  oxen  which  parted  company  by  the  advice 
of  the  lion  who  hungered  after  their  flesh.  They  would  be  free, 
after  joining  Sparta,  to  manage  their  own  matters  to  their  own 
liking  ;  they  were  perfectly  free  to  decide  now  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  join  Sparta.  Only  they  must  remember  that,  as  things 
then  were,  a  large  amount  of  money  went  yearly  from  Akanthos 
in  the  fonn  of  tribute  for  the  support  of  a  tyranny  which  his  con- 
science would  not  allow  him  to  tolerate  ;  and,  further,  they  saw  his 
army  outside  their  walls.  He  would  leave  them  to  their  delibe- 
rations :  but  if  they  should  say  him  nay,  their  ripe  grapes  would 
be  trampled  under  foot,  their  vineyards  ravaged,  and  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  face  poverty,  perhaps  famine,  ])crhaps  also  a 
blockade.  This  forcible  special  pleading  carried  so  much  weight, 
that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  voting  secretly  decided  on  revolt. 
The  wretched  farce  of  free  debate  and  free  voting  was  ended,  and 
Akanthos  renounced  the  alliance  of  Athens.  Brasidas  had  begun 
his  work  well,  an<l  SUigeiros,  another  Andrian  colony  a  few  miles 
more  to  the  north,  soon  followed  the  example  of  Akanthos.' 

Not  many  weeks  after  achieving  this  success  Bnu^idas  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Amphipolis.^  The  post  was  as  strong  and  Jis 
ejisily  defensible  as  it  was  importimt.  By  a  mournful  sumnderof 
infatuation  it  was  allowed  without  a  stniggle  to  fall  into  Amphiiwiu. 
the  hands  of  Brasidas.  On  a  stormy  and  snowy  night  the  citi- 
zens leanit  that  the  army  of  l>rasidas  was  without  their  walls,  and 
that  their  huuU  atid  all  wh«)  happened  to  be  without  thccitv  were 
wholly  at  his  nn-rcy.  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  historian  Brasidas  might  with  ease  have  carried 

'Tlmr.  iv.  H't,  0.  'Time.  iv.  88. 

*  For  t\w  t'oun<liii^  of  tlii.M  colony  .seo  p.  2.'i(*. 
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t)ie  place  bv  assault :  but  he  allowed  his  meu  to  plunder  the  land 
insti'ad,  and  so  gave  lime  to  the  citizens  who  were  uot  on  his  side 
to  ivooviT  tluMf  self-possession.     These  now  founJ  tliat  they  were 
sti'i  in  a  nnniorical  majority,  and  they  not  on)y  insisted  tliat  the 
erritcs  should  be  kept  shut,  but  that  the  Athenian  general  Eukles 
should  sen<l  a  recpiest  for  immediate  aid  to  lils  colleague  Thucydidcs, 
the  historian,  who  was  then  with  his  fleet  off  the  island  of  Thasos 
about  half  a  day's  sail  from  Amphipolis.     AVith  a  feeling,  probably, 
of  deep  misiriviiiLT  and  self-accusation  Thucydides  liastened  to  the 
post  which  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted  after  the  anivjd  of 
lirasidas  in  Makedonia.     Trusting  that  he  might  reach  Ampliipolis 
in  time  to  save  it  from  falling  into  his  hands,  he  liopedthat  at  the 
worst  he  should  be  able  to  rescue  Eion.     ButBrasidas  was  before- 
hand with  him.     He  knew  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  cit- 
izens alliance  witli  Sparta  had  no  attractions.     He  therefore  offered 
tenns  by  wliich  he  hoped  to  determine  their  action  in  Ids  favor. 
All  who  chose  to  remain  should  have  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
To  those  who  preferred  to  depart  he  gave  five  days  for  conveying 
away  their  property.     The  proposals  of  Brasidas  were  accepted. 
Amphipolis  was  gone,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  Spartans 
would  have  been  masters  of  P^ion  :   but  on  the   evening  of   the 
same  day  the  seven  shij>s  of  Thucydides  entered   the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon,  and  this  fresh  humiliation  was  avoided. 

lliuH  in  these  two  cities  of  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis  we  have 
a  greater  and  a  less  degree  of  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Brasidas : 
Lightuc^t-of  but  in  both  cases  the  majority  of  the  people  is  disin- 
an^^lmp^rilil     t^h"ed  to  ally  itself  with   him,  and  in  neither  case  is 
joke.  really  free  debate  or  free  voting  allowed.     The  con- 

cluHion  follows  irresistibly  that  apart  from  the  passion  for  inter- 
{K»IiticaI  indejiondcnce  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  liad  no  sub- 
htantiai  grievance  calling  for  redress.     Men  whose  feelings  have 
l>oen  offended  arc  not  likely  to  regard  the  offender  with  any  warm 
'  ■  iffcction  ;  but  so  long  as  they  feel  that  their  connexion 

\\.;..  ....ji  is  on  the  wliole  to  their  own  benefit,  they  are  not  likely 

to  be  carried  away  by  entlnisiastic  admiration  of  a  stranger  who 
himjily  wi-h<'s  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation.  It 
wan  |>n-(:ij»ely  thus  at  Akanthos  and  Amphij)olis.  There  was  no 
p^»^itivc  lov«;  for  Athens:  but  indifferen(;e  towards  the  imi)enal 
'  •  'ied  no  Ionising  to  bo  severed  from  her  confederacy,  and 

I;.  .Mi..Hhirtion  of  JJnisidas  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  the  main 
Ixwly  of  the  citizenn  who  in  both  th(;s(;  towns  were  well  disposed 
t  •>■%  but  to  the  intrigueH  of  a  small  but  overbearing  faction, 

^  ' "-■■  it  could  not  hope  for  the  voluntary  adoption  of 

*  'Cd  to  Uike   tin;   peoplu   by   surprise  and   hurry 

thtiii  iiiiu  revolt  under  pain  of  absolute  ruin  in  case  of  refusal. 
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The  tidings  of  ihc  fall  of  Amphipolis  came  upon  the  Athenians 
almost  as  an  omen  of  doom.     But  nothing  was  done  beyond  dis- 
patching a  few  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the   Effects  of 
Thrace-ward   cities ;  and   disasters  si  ill   more  terrible   ^^^  pf''  °' 

■iiii'i  /•!  L.  I-  Amphjpo- 

were  averted  only  by  the  jealousy  lelt  at  Sparta  for  a   lis  on  the 
man  whose  achievements  might  bring  with  tliem  quite   anJ*''th^'* 
as  much  of  annoyance  as  of  glory.     Their  chief  wish   spartiins. 
now  was  to  recover  the  prisoners  taken  in   Sphakteria  and  so  to 
brine:  the  war  to  an  end.     For  Brasidas  the  continuance  of  the 
war  was  the  continuance  of  life  itself ;  and  while  he  set  to  work 
to  build  triremes  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  lie  asked  them  for 
more  troops  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  schemes.     Tlie  Spartans 
cared  little  for  liis  plans,  and  his  request  was  refused.' 

For  twenty  years  after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  Thucydides 
lived  in  exile.  The  story  went"  that  Kleon  brought  against  him 
a  charge  of  incapacity  or  wilful  mismanagement,  and  The  exile  of 
that  the  liistorian,  failing  to  defend  liimself,  was  form-  Thucydides. 
ally  sentenced  to  banisliment.  From  his  own  words^  we  do  not 
learn  that  he  was  sentenced  at  all  ;  still  less  do  we  learn  the  na- 
ture or  amount  of  the  punishment  or  the  name  of  his  accuser.* 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  sense  of  personal  injury  may  have 
intensified  his  feelings  of  dislike  or  disgust  for  the  noisy  leather- 
ueller :  but  his  silence  on  the  share  of  Kleon  in  this  matter  seems 
to  attest  the  self-condemnation  of  the  general.  In  this  instance 
Kleon,  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  was  perfectly 
right.  Amphipolis  and  Akanthos  were  lost  only  through  the  care- 
lessness of  Thucydides  and  his  colleague  ;  and  the  absence  of 
Thucvdides  from  his  post  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  set  down  to 
a  preference  of  his  own  interests  over  those  of  his  country. 

The  year  was  closing  with  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  discou- 
»-agemeiits  for  the  Athenians.  Their  garrisons  still  held  the  island 
of  Kythera ;  their  troops  aid«'d  by  the  Messenians  still  hanussed 
the  Spartans  fn'm  the  side  of  P\  los ;  the  Megarian  islet  of  Minoji 

*  Thuc.  iv.  108.  havono  nieansofaaci'rtainin^.   But 
'  See  the  life  of  'riiurytlidcs  by      in  tliis  (aseOinobios,  before  he  pro- 

MarcellinuB,  p.  six.  in  the  ttlilion  |XJ8e<l  the  vote  tor  the  recall  of  rhu- 

of  AfDold.  cydld<'H,  would  hav«^  had  to  propose 

'  Thuc.  V.  20.  the  repeal  ol  the  I^sephisruaorde-- 

*  Certainly  hJH  hm^ua^e  cannol  in*;  th«?  capital  Si.nteLce  ;  and  wf 
l)e  taken  to  mean  that  a  sentenc*;  of  canprareely  supp^)So  thatPausanias 
baniflbment  for  the  precise  pericxl  of  would  have  failed  to  state  this  fact, 
20 years  was  paHs«*<l  upon  him  :  but  If  the  same  sentence  was  passed 
the  expn'ssions  of  l*au8aniaa,  i.  23.  upon  Kukh-n,  we  must  8upiM)8e  that 
11,  do  not  prove  (>)uclusively  that  it  both  lu*  and  Thucydidrs  allow^Nl 
was  not  ])a8H«*d.  WlnaluT.  as  Dr.  jud^jmrnt  to^^o  bv  ddaull,  and  that 
Thiriwall.  ///.«/.  (Jr.  iii.  2HH,  thinks  oonsciouHm-p.s  of  ill  desert  kept 
lik«'|y,  Tliucyditles  was  s«*nlen<'ed  lM»th  of  tlu-m  away  from  Athrns. 
not  to  banishment  but  to  death,  we  Euklee  is  not  heard  of  a^ain. 

15 
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was  still  an  Athenian  outpost ;  and,  above  all,  the  hoplites  from 

Sphakteria  were  still  within  the  walls  of  Athens.     But  they  were 

.     now  daily  feelinjx  more  and  more  that  wars  are  wont 

Capture  of  ,        •  •   i      i   /•       i       ^i  i  i       .i 

Tortvnf'by  to  take  tums  not  wished  lor  by  those  who  make  them. 
Brasidas.  'fheir  attempt  on  Megara  liad  been  followed  by  very 
partial  success  :  their  campaign  in  I>oiotia  had  ended  in  utter  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  their  whole  empire  was  threatened  by  the  ope- 
rations of  Brasidivs  in  Chalkidiko.  Nor  had  they  yet  seen  the 
end  of  Spartan  successes  and  Athenian  failures.  The  Athenian  gar- 
rison was  expelled  from  Torone,  a  city  lying  on  tlie  extreme  point 
of  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  and  the  Toronaians  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  men  of  Akanthos  by  joining  the  Spartan  confederacy. 

Amid  these  and  other  operations  in  Chalkidiko  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war  came  to  an  end.  The  nintli  found  botli  the  Spartans 
Trace  for -i  *'^"^  ^'^^  Athenians  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rid 
ycur  be-  themselves  of  the  growing  burdens  of  the  strife.  Little 
rni^and  ^ '  difficulty  therefore  was  found  in  arranging  the  terms  of 
**P^*^-  a  truce  jus  a  preliminary  measure  for  a  permanent  set- 

tlement. Eager  to  conclude  the  matter  at  once,  the 
Spartans  drew  up  and  signed  a  document  wliich  they  forwarded 
for  tlie  approval  of  the  Athenians  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  nadily  make  any  equitable  clianges  which  the  Athenians 
might  consider  necessary.  This  document,  having  secured  to 
both  sides  equal  access  to  the  Delphian  temple  from  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  excluded  during  the  war,^  laid  down  })racti- 
^ally  the  rule  that  during  the  year  of  truce  each  side  should  re- 
tain its  j)resent  possessions.  The  covenant  was  acknowledged  to 
Ijc  a  mere  temporary  measure,  leaving  room  for  more  deliberate 
discussions  for  the  permanent  ending  of  the  strife ;  and  ample 
arr  .  -its  were  made  for  tlie  safe  conduct  of  envoys  to  and 

fro  M  Athens  and  Spaila. 

'I'hc  liopes  which  the  Athenians  had  formed  of  a  time  of  re- 
I>os<»  among  their  subject  allies  on  the  coasts  of  Makedonia  and 
H"  ..  *f  of  Thra<;e  were  soon  rudely  disturbed.  Two  days  after 
tlie  ratification  of  the  truce  Brasidas  received  the  ad- 


hesion  of  Skione,  a  city  near  the  extremity  of  the 
Pailenian  peninsula.  Jt  is  not  pretended  that  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens  were  drawn  to  the  imperial  city  b)-  any  other  considera- 
tionn  than  those  (»f  J'ound  reason  and  sober  judgm<!nt ;  and  reason 
and  judj^ment  an-  the  lirst  to  lose  their  pow(;r  over  a  people  dazzled 
by  fichemcs  which  appeal  to  sentiments  thus  far  kej)t  under  contr()l, 

'  Th^  Bolotiann   and  'IMiokians  Amphiktyoniccouncilhasseeming- 

^' '  to  tliin  iruc<v     The  ly  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Fortlieir 

^I  ''»r«'    |»l«d:;e   tli«;rn-  inaction  in  tliis  cas*'  as  in  otlicrH, 

**•■  ii|»loy  pir.HiinKion  to  He«*  p.  2'-'> 

B*'  I'lli  <  ;irrn  (I  Mill     'I'he 
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and  that  not  witlioui  ditticulty  and  irksome  self-restraint.  The 
eanipai<^n  of  Brasidjks  liad  now  ac([uired  a  romantic  cliaracter,  aiid 
the  politic  harani^iie  in  which  he  lauded  the  boldness  of  the  Skio- 
naians  in  defyin*^  the  efforts  of  Athens  made  them  look  on  them- 
selves as  fellow-crusaders  with  him  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 
In  the  })lace  of  public  assembly  a  golden  diadem  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  Deliverer  of  Hellas  ;  in  private  houses  he  was  crowned 
with  fillets  and  honored  as  an  athlete  wlio  had  reached  the  highest 
standard  of  Hellenic  humanity.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings 
the  connnissioners  from  Sparta  and  Athens  arrived  to  announce 
the  truce,  A  reckoning  of  the  time  showed  that  the  revolt  of 
Skione  had  taken  place  since  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  and 
tlie  Athenian  Aristonymos  refused  to  recognise  this  acquisition  of 
lirasichis  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Time  pressed, 
and  Brasidas  boldly  lied.  His  false  message  went  to  Sparta  and 
there  received  credit.  The  true  account  stirred  up  at  Athens  a 
vehement  wrath  which  refused  to  listen  to  the  Spartan  proposal 
to  submit  the  matter  to  adjudication.  The  revolt  of  people  in 
the  j)osition  of  the  Skionaians  was  a  deliberate  defiance  of  Athens  : 
and  Kleon,  encountering,  it  would  seem,  little  opposition  or  none, 
carried  a  decree  dooming  the  Skionaians  to  the  sentence  which 
had  been  all  but  carried  out  after  the  revolt  of  Mytilene.'  It 
was  not  long  before  the  town  of  Mende  followed  the  example  of 
Skione,"  and  Brasidas,  who  had  been  naturally  disgusted  with  a 
tnice  wliich  cut  sliort  his  career  of  conquest,  received  the  city 
without  hesitation  into  the  Spartan  confederacy. 

Br:tsi(his  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  dallying  with  habitual 
traitors.      He  received  from  Terdikkas  a  summons  (which  we  nmst 
suppose  that  he  could  not  afford  to  disobey)  to  marcli    Difficulties 
once  more  against  the  Lynkestian  chief,  with  whom  on    ||,  Maki--^* 
tlie  previous   expedition  he  had  patched  up  a   luusty    ^oma. 
peace.       Arrhibaios    was    defeated ;     but  Berdikkas,   amazed   at 
liearing  that  a  body  of   Illyrian  mercenaries  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting   to    be    joined    had    transferred    their    services    to    his 
enemies,  hastily  fietl  and  left  Ikasidjisto  face  the  onslauglit  of  the 
salvages.      With  sintrular  readiness  ihe  Spartan  leader  prepared  his 
men  for  tlic  conflict,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  threw  the   lllyrians 
into  confusion.     Tlw3    I>rasi<bM'ans   now   wreaked   their  wrath  on 

'  Thuc.  iv.  122.  because    the    conspirators,    when 

^  Too  much  stress CAH  warcely  be  they  had  once  propoHeil  the  scheme, 

laid   on  the  fact  that  here  also,  in  di(i  not  like  to  abandon  it  and  to 

spite  of  the  enthusiasiu  wliich  had  own  tlieni»«dves  In'aten  ;  and  when 

g.-.  eted    iiranidaH    in    Skione,    the  an  oppi)rtunity  otTered  for  ahandon- 

niiiin  b(xly  of  the  {xjoplo  was  alto-  in;;  the  Prloponnrsians,  the  demos 

jjether  averse  to  the  revolt.     Thu-  availed   th<'ni8«'lves   of   it    without 

cydidrH.  iv.  \2'.],  says   plainly  that  henitation.     Thuc.  iv.  130,  4. 
tbo  rebi'llion  was  carried  out  only 
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Penlikkas  l>v  nppropriatinc:  the  baggage  waggons  which  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  haste  had  left  beliiiul  them,  and  by  the  useless 
slaufijliter  of  the  be:u<ts  of  burden  which  with  greater  profit  they 
iniixht  have  appropriated  also.  This  absurd  revenge  thoroughly 
alienated  Perdikkas,  who  resolved  to  seek  once  more  the  alliance 
of  the  Athenians  whom  he  had  more  than  once  betrayed. 

The  events  which  followed  the  departure  of  Brasidas  on  the 
errand  of  the  Makedonian  chief  fully  justified  the  reluctance  with 
j;  wliich  he  marched  against  Arrhibaios.     Wliile  he  was 

'  still  entangled  in  the   passes   of  Lynkos,  an    Athenian 

Athenumi*.  fleet  siiiled  from  l*otidaia  against  the  Mendaians,  wlio 
with  a  Skionaian  force  liad  taken  up  their  position  under  the 
Spartan  Polvdamid;is  on  a  strong  hill  without  the  city.  At  first 
tlie  Athenians  seemed  to  be  baffled ;  but  the  weak  side  in  the 
gvstem  of  lirasidas  was  now  to  be  brought  into  clear  light.  lie 
liad  ctiuje  as  the  apostle  of  freedom  ;  it  was  now  to  be  seen  that 
tlie  natural  consequence  of  his  preaching  was  dissension  and 
stnlition.  Tlie  arrival  of  Xikias  and  liis  colleague  liad  thrown  the 
Mi'udaians  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  the  300  Skionaians 
who  had  come  to  help  them  hastened  hurriedly  homeward.  On 
tlie  next  <hiy  Xikias  ravaged  the  lands  to  the  borders  of  Ski- 
6n(',  while  Nikostratos  kept  watch  without  tlie  gates  of  the  city. 
Impatient  to  put  an  end  to  these  movements,  Polydamidas  drew 
out  his  own  troops  in  order  of  battle  and  summoned  the  Mendai- 
ans to  Killy  <^)ut  against  the  enemy.  But  the  spell  of  Spartan 
authority  was  broken  ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  Polydamidas  ordered 
tlu'  arrest  of  a  ritizrn  who  (^ricd  out  that  he  had  no  intention  of  serv- 
ing against  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  war  was  merely  a  luxury 
for  the  rich.  This  insult  drove  the  demos  to  seize  their  arms, 
and  to  surjirise  their  aiitiigonists  who  had  conspired  to  bring  the 
I'eloponnesians  upon  them.  The  Spartan  garrison  thus  attacked 
fled  to  their  former  post  in  the  Akropolis,  while  the  Athenians 
^  to  Meiide  with  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge  which  could  be 

!-  ;  with  little  less  than  the  blood  of  all  the  townsmen.     IMd- 

dinir  the  Mendaians  to  retain  their  old  constitution,  the  Atheni- 
'  to  their  judgment  those  citizens  whom  they  suspected  to 
f  I ij thorn  of  the  revolt. 

The  incessant  shiftings  of  J'erdikkas  had  in  some  degree  taught 
his  cncmicH  and  his  friends  how  he  might  best  be  dealt  with  ;  and 
^^^  ^  when  during  the  blockade  of  Skiono  he  proposed  to 
ItflMjwM  Nikiat  to  renew  the  old  alliance,  the  answer  was  that 
^•ha:.  '"'  """^t  give  some  substantial   evidence  that  h<^  really 

«•»'  •  meant  what  he  said,      llappilv   f"r   tin;    Athenians   he 

HftA  able  to  do  tins,  and  to  gratify  his  resentment 
•gainst  iirahirlas  at  the  same  lime,      Ihchagonis  was  known  to  be 
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on  liis  march  from  Sparta  with  tlic  reinforcements  for  which 
lirasidjis  liad  so  eager) v  and  tlnis  far  vainly  intreated  :  and  a 
message  from  Perdikkas  to  the  Thessalian  chiefs  in  his  alliance 
rendered  this  scheme  abortive.  The  army  was  compelled  to  return 
home  :  but  Ischagoras  went  on  with  Ameiniiis  and  Aristeus  as,  com- 
missioners appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Brasidjis.  An 
ineflectual  attempt  of  Brasidiis  on  l^otidaia'  closed  the  opera- 
tions of  this  unwearied  leader  for  the  winter. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  from  the  surprise  of 
riataiai  the  twelve  months'  truce  drew  towards  its  close.  But 
while  in  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  Brasidas  in  Expedition 
Thrace  both  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  had  a  valid  ^n^lSJuiiiia 
reason  for  resuming  the  old  strife  if  they  had  wished  4«b.c. 
to  do  so,  the  mere  fact  that  no  positive  step  was  taken  on  either 
side  before  the  close  of  the  Pythian  games — in  other  words,  for 
more  than  four  months  beyond  the  time  agreed  on  for  the  truce — 
sliows  not  merely  the  anxious  desire  for  peace  on  both  sides  but 
the  indifference  of  the  Spartans  for  the  the<jries  and  schemes  of 
Brasidas.  But  the  feast  had  no  sooner  come  to  an  end  than  we 
find  Kleon  in  command  of  an  army  and  fleet  which  l*erikles  would 
have  dispatched  or  led  thither  before  Brasidas  had  crossed  the 
Thessalian  border.  That  this  appointment  was  not  made  without 
strong  opposition,  there  can  be  not  the  least  doubt.  The  facts 
which  we  have  specially  to  note  are  these,  that  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  years  a  man,  who  had  never  put  himself  forward  a.s 
fitted  for  military  conunand,  and  who  ha<l  been  successful  in  a  t;4sk 
of  no  special  ditliculty  because  he  had  the  g«jod  sense  to  subordinate 
himself  to  a  leader  of  real  genius,  is  now  sent  on  a  far  more  djui- 
gerous  service  without  the  aid  of  such  a  colleague  a-^  Demos- 
thenes. Why  this  distinguished  general  was  not  sent  with  him, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  now  have  been  em- 
ployed on  his  old  station  at  Xanpaktos.  In  sucli  a  matter 
guesses  are  worth  but  little  ;  but  if  Demosthenes  was  thus  absent, 
the  state  of  things  at  Athens  becomes  clear  enough.  If  Perikles 
had  been  living,  he  wcjuld  have  insisted  that  the  recovery  of  Am- 
phipolis  and  the  neighborijig  towns  was  just  one  of  tliose  objects 
for  the  attainment  of  which  the  full  strength  of  Athens  should  bo 
j)Ut  forth  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  delay.  But  during 
tho  whole  sojourn  of  lirasid;ts  in  Thrace  Xikias  and  his  adhe- 
rents had  been  throwing  cold  water  on  a  policv  which  would  have 
been  prudent  as  well  jis  vigorous,  and  urging  that  the  career  of 
the  Spartan  champion  would  be  i»est  cut  short  not  bv  sending 
out  annies  U)  tight  him  but  by  making  peace  with  SpartJL      In  all 

•  Time.  iv.  135. 
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likelihood  Kloon  insisted  that  the  futility  of  such  a  course  had 
alreailv  bck^ii  iiimle  }daiii ;  nor  arc  we  doinjjj  injustice  to  Nikias 
and  his  partisans,  if  we  say  that  the  old  trick  Avas  employed 
airain.  and  tlnit  they  deliberately  thrust  Kleon  into  an  office  in 
which  they  hoped  and  thouffht  tiiat  he  would  not  fail  to  ruin 
himself.  This  shameful  and  treacherous  pohcy,  we  are  told,  had 
l>een  oj>enlv  avowed  before  Klcon's  departure  for  Pylos  ;  we  have 
no  ground  wliatever  for  questioning  that  they  were  prompted  by 
the  same  disi;raeeful  n\otives  now.  The  fact  that  Kleon  had  not 
been  employed  in  the  interval  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had 
not  sout^iit  employment,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that 
he  would  now  thrust  himself  into  an  office  to  which  he  had  no 
other  title  than  a  sincere  and  hearty  desire  to  maintain  the  hon- 
or and  tlie  true  interests  of  liis  country. 

The  summer  solstice  had  long  passed  when  Kleon  sailed  from 
Peiraieus.  Touching  first  at  Skione,  he  took  aw^iy  some  of  the 
Capture  of  lieavy-anned  men  belonging  to  the  blockading  force, 
TorOnjS  by  and  sailing  on  to  Torone  learnt  the  w'elcome  news 
that  lirasidas  was  not  witliin  the  city  and  that  the 
psirrison  was  scarcely  ade(|uate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  place. 
The  [)lar.e  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Athenians  ;  the  tiger-like  rules 
c»f  ancient  warfare  made  every  home  in  Torone  desolate  ;  and 
wjiile  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  went  into  captivity,  mothers 
and  wives  w  ith  all  the  cliildren  were  sold  as  slaves.  These  hence- 
forth disappear  wholly  ;  so  little  is  the  history  even  of  a  city  the 
history  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Peloponnesian  prisoners  were 
exchanged  on  the  ratification  of  the  subsequent  peace.  TheToro- 
naians  were  ransomed  by  the  C)lynthians,  to  return  to  homes 
where  the  voices  of  those  whom  thc^y  had  loved,  if  Jlellenesare  to 
Ik;  mippotted  capable  of  loving,  were  to  be  heard  no  more. 

Th*;  next  attem[)t  of  Kleon,  on  Stageiros,  failed  :  but  the 
Thasian  eohmy  <»f  (ialepsos  was  taken  by  storm.  Kleon,  however, 
The  battle  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^  he  could  not  venture  to  advance  upon  Amphi- 
Ai^hlpolif.  Molis  with  his  i)n'sent  forces,  and  he  sent  to  the 
Deal  nor  » •    i      i  i ,      i  •  i  i         r         •  i  i  •  i 

BtbmIcUii and   -Makcuonian  I  enlikk;is  for  aid  according  to  the  terms 

*'^"'  of  hin  alliance,  while   he    requested    the    Odomantian 

ch'u'f  PollcH  to  bring  him  a  body  of  Thrakian  mercenaries.  While 
KUon  U)  the  disgust  r.f  his  men  waited  at  J'^ion,  Brasidas  for  the 
piir|K»w  of  guarding  Amphipolift  took  up  his  post  on  the  hill  of 
f  '  "•  "U  iho  west<'rn  bank  of  th<;  river  facing  th(^  city,  and 
ig  a  view  of  all  the  lan<l  around  it.  li(i  had  heard, 
probably,  that  the  AthcnianH  had  little  confidence  in  their  general, 
*^»^»'  '  '  liis  timidity,  and  resented  his  inaction  :   and  his 

^'  '  \vateh  for  an   oj>portunity  of  surprising   him 

when  di»cont«nt  and  want  of  dineipline  had  thrown  his  army  int<i 
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sufficient  disorder.  Blunder  after  blunder  followed.  Whatever 
they  were,  we  sec  them  at  their  worst,  for  he  had  a  nier('ile>ss  eritic 
in  the  historian  whom  lie  helped  to  bani.sh  from  his  country. 
Kleon,  it  is  manifest,  was  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  His  men 
were  l>ecomin<:^  impatient,  and  he  was  driven  at  hist  to  the  course 
which  had  led  him  to  success  at  Pylos.  This  course  was  seemingly 
TiothinLi^  more  than  marchinnj  up  a  hill  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
down  ai^ain  ;  atid  even  this  manoeuvre,  the  historian  adds  with 
supreme  contempt,  Kleon  regarded  as  a  trick  worth  knowinjf.'  The 
wall  of  Amphipolis,  fonning  the  chord  of  the  arc  within  which  the 
city  lav,  ran  across  the  ridge  which  rises  to  the  eastward  until  it 
joins  the  Pangaian  range.  This  ridge  Kleon,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something,  felt  himself  compelled  to  ascend.  No  sooner  was  the 
Athenian  army  in  movement  than  Brasidas,  seeing  from  the 
heights  of  Kerdylion  how  things  were  going,  hastened  down  the 
liill  and  entered  the  city  across  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  wliich 
by  carrying  a  rampart  and  stockade  from  the  main  wall  to  a  point 
on  the  river  some  one  or  two  hundred  yards  further  eastward  he 
Iiad  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Of  this  change 
of  p()sition  Kleon  can  scarcely  have  been  unaware  :  it  is  more 
likely  that  from  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  men  who  entered  with 
Brasidas  lie  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  it.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ridge  from  which  ho  had  an  unbroken  view  of  the  city 
at  his  feet  and  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  out  of  the  Lake  Kerkinitis 
and  sweeping  round  the  citv  ran  into  the  sea  at  EicMi,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  silence  and  cpiiet  of  the  scene.  Through  the  vast 
extent  of  country  over  which  his  eye  ranged  no  biddies  of  men  were 
to  be  seen  in  motion  ;  not  a  man  was  visible  on  the  walls  ;  not  a 
sign  ])etokened  preparation  for  battle.  Even  the  entran(;e  of 
Bra.sidas  seemed  to  nuike  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  things,  for  that 
lea<k'r  had  seen  enough  to  convince  himself  that  he  could  hope  for 
victory  only  if  he  could  dupe  Kleon  bv  a  sinuilation  of  extreme 
weakness.  Still,  if  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  all,  it  must  be 
struck  at  once,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Kleon's  army  would  se- 
riously add  to  his  difficulties.  Sunnnoning,  thereft>re,  all  his  men 
together,  l>rasidas,  having  explained  to  them  the  si!nf)lo  order  of 
the  coming  engagement,  offered  sacrifice  before  sallying  forth 
against  the  enemy.  This  ceremony  was  seen  bv  the  scouts  of 
KI<'on  who  also  tol<l  him  that  under  the  city  gates  they  could  see 
the  feet  of  horses  and  men  ready  to  issue  out  for  battle.  Having 
Hatisfird  himself,  by  personal  insj)ection,  that  thi'ir  report  was  true, 
Kleon  rcs4)lv('d  not  on  maintaining  his  grouiil,  which  h»,'  might 
have  done  with  little  less  than  the  certiiinty  of  success,  but  on  a 

'  Thjc.  V  7,  3. 
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retreat  to  Eion.  He  must  await,  he  said,  tlie  reinforcements  which 
he  expected  fri>m  Thrace,  and  thus  his  army,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
beiran  tiieir  st)uthward  march  with  tlu'ir  rio^ht  or  unshielded  side 
exposed  t.»  the  enemy.  *  These  men  will  never  withstand  our 
(inset,"  said  Jirasidas.  *  Look  at  their  quivering  spears  and  nod- 
tiirifr  heads.  Men  who  are  going  to  fight  never  inarch  in  such 
a  fashion  as  tliis.  Open  the  gates  at  once  that  I  may  rush  out  on 
taeni  forthwith.'  The  sudden  onslaught  at  once  broke  the  Athe- 
nian ranks,  and  Klearidas  issuing  from  the  Thrakian  gates  further 
to  the  north  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Athe- 
nian left  w  ing  linisidas  fell,  mortally  wounded  ;  but  his  people 
bore  him  away  without  suffering  the  Athenians  to  know  wliathad 
happened.  On  the  right  wing  the  resistance  of  the  Athenians  was 
more  tirm  ;  but  Kleon,  we  are  told,  liad  come  without  any  inten- 
tion of  fighting,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  run  away. 
Flight,  however,  is  more  easily  thought  of  than  executed,  and  Kleon 
hurrving  away  from  the  men  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  lead 
was  intercepted  and  slain  by  a  Myrkinian  peltast.  Their  leader 
was  dead  :  but  the  Spartans  under  Klearidas  were  none  tlie  more 
able  to  crush  the  Athenian  right  wing,  whieli  gave  way  only  un- 
der the  showers  of  arrows  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  Myrkinian 
peltastai  and  the  assaults  of  the  Chalkidian  horsemen.  Brasidas 
lived  just  long  enough  to  know^  that  the  Athenians  were  defeated ; 
and  tlje  romantic  career  of  this  thoroughly  un-Spartan  cliampion 
of  Sparta  was  clo.scd  with  a  public  funeral  in  the  Agora  of  Am- 
phipolis,  where  lie  received  yearly  lienceforth  the  honors  of  a  de- 
ified hero.  The  buildings  raised  by  Ilagnon  were  thrown  down, 
and  Brasidas  wjus  venerated  as  the  founder,  or  Oikistes,  of  the  city. 
Tlie  historian  remarks  that  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed 
ihc  two  great  hindrances  to  a  pacific  settlement  between  Athens 
Comparative  and  Sparta ;  but  he  makes  no  effort  to  show  that 
Srariduanfl  I'f^a^c  at  the  cost  of  sacrifices  which  Kleon  was  not 
KUxm.  willing   to   offer   was   at  this   time  to  be  desired  for 

*  .1 —       (yf  i^pj^^i^ias  liis  judgment  is  more  indulgent :  it  is  even 
•  .i-Htic.     His   moderation,  his    affability    to   the    citizens  of 

revolted  U>wn8,  liift  reputation  for  universal  excellence,'  liis  saga- 
city and  decisive  promptitude,  arc  all  carefully  noted.  The  blun- 
d«r»  and  ftliortcomini^s  of  Kleon,  his  bluster,  his  arrogance,  his 
incompetence  as  a  military  leader,  arc  not  less  exactly  registered  ; 
but  whether  the  energ(!tic  prosc^cution  of  the  war  in  Thrace  was  or 
waM  not  iieceHsary,  he  takes  care  never  to  ask.  ]^'rom  first  to  last, 
in  fact,  in  hiH  account  of  the  career  of  Kleon,  we  liave  not  a  trace 
of  that  judiciouhly  balanced  criticism  which  marks  his  sketch  of 

'  Tliuc.  iv.  81,  8. 
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Themistoklcs  ;  atid  we  are  left  to  discover  for  ourselves  whether 
and  how  far  in  the  several  stages  of  his  course  Kleon  was  right  or 
wrong.  Happily  the  unswen'ing  honesty  which  never  allows  him 
to  suppress  facts  has  shown  us  that  he  was  throughout  more 
than  justified  in  the  policy  by  which  he  held  that  Brasidas  must 
be  encountered  and  put  down  in  Thrace.  That  he  was  left  to 
caiTv  out  this  policy  liimself,  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault; 
that  he  was  feebly  supported  at  Athens  and  sent  without  compe- 
tent colleagues  to  Thrace,  redounds  not  to  his  own  shame  but  to 
that  of  his  adversaries. 

The  death  of  Brasidas  and  Kleon  left  tlie  way  clear  for  those 
statesmen  at  Athens  and  Sparta  who  had  regarded  the  policy 
of  both  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Nikias  and  his  Negotiations 
followers  were  now  free  to  urge  that  Sparta  might  ^^^'  P^^ace. 
fairly  be  trusted  to  fulfil  her  engagements :  and  at  Sparta  the 
peace  party  had  a  strongly  interested  advocate  in  the  king  l^leis- 
toanax,  whose  retreat  from  Attica  shortly  before  the  ratification 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  had  been  ascribed  to  personal  corrup- 
tion,* and  had  been  punished  by  a  sentence  of  exile. 

There  was  nothing  therefore  to  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate 
negotiations.  Both  sides  were  depressed,  and  each  side  had  its 
own  special  causes  of  anxiety.     Still  it  was  only  after   „  , 

I.     ,,.,,.      ,  ,  ,     "^  ,.  .      -  ,     Terms  of 

some  little  diinculty  tiiat  the  contending  parties  agreed  the  treaty, 
each  to  give  up  what  they  had  ac(piired  during  the  ''^aB.c. 
war.  This  arrangement  may  have  been  proposed  by  Nikias,  by 
whose  name  this  peace  is  generally  known  ;  it  is,  at  the  least, 
thorMUghlv  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  had  prompted  his 
opposition  to  Kleon.  15y  this  stipulation  the  Athenians  supposed 
that  they  would  regain  Tlataiai ;  but  they  found  themselves  mis- 
taken. The  Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  shuttle  that  the 
IMataians  had  v<»lunt;irily  yielded  themselves.  But  the  Atlu'nians 
remembered  that  if  this  plea  gave  the  B«)iotians  the  right  {*>  hold 
I'laUiiai-  thev  had  i^recisely  the  s;ime  title  to  retain  the  Metrarian 
port  of  Nisaia,  and  they  insisted  on  keeping  it  accordingly.  The 
treaty  for  fifty  years  between  Atlu-ns  and  Sparta  with  her  alhes 
thus  pledged  the  latter  to  restore  Am[)hip<)lis,  while  Athens  w;is 
bound  to  leave  autonomous  all  ttjwns  in  (JhalkidikO  which  ha<l  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  lirasidas,  the  obligation  of  pav- 
ing to  Atluns  the  tribute  enjoined  on  them  by  the  a>vsessment  of 
Aristcides  still  contiiming  in  force.  The  la«*t  concession  to  the 
Athenians  was  Panaktoti,  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Kithairoti,  which 
the  Boiotianshad  seized  in  the  preceding  year.'  On  their  part  the 
Athenians,  who  were  to  receive  back  all  prisoners  in  the  hands 

»  See  p.  253.  '  Thuc.  v.  8,  5. 
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whether  of  the  Spartans  or  their  allies,  were  bound  to  restore  all 
captives  belonsfiiiu:  to  Sparta  or  any  city  in  her  confederacy,  as 
v>v\\  as  to  surrender  Koryphasiou  (Pylos),  Kythera,  Methone,  and 
Atalante. 


CHAITER    VI. 

TIIE    PELOPONNESIAN    WAR    FROM    THE    PEACE    OF    NIKIAS    TO     THE 
MASSACRE    AT    MELOS. 

Ever  since  tlie  victory  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleou  the  great  desire 
of  the  Spartans  liad  been  to  recover  the  hoplites  taken  prisoners  in 
Separate  Sphaktcria.  Whether  these  prisoners  should  be  sur- 
•miuacebe-  rt-Midercd  at  once  or  not,  would  depend  on  the  order  in 
tween  Ath  which  tlic  stipulations  of  the  treaty  might  be  carried 
Spina.  **"^-     The  lot  wliicli  was  to  decide  this  question  was 

4S1  B.C.  drawn  by  the  Spartans,  wlio  had  now  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  compact  in  ordertobind  the  Athenians  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  encragements.  Tlieir  love  for  Athens  was  not  great ; 
but  to  their  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  hoplites  was  added 
another  anxiety  nearer  home.  The  thirty  years'  truce  which  the 
Argives  liad  refused  to  renew  except  on  the  cession  of  Kynouria 
was  dniwitig  to  its  clo>e  ;  and  an  alliance  of  Argos  with  Atliens 
might  restore  her  to  lier  ancient  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesos. 
Tlie  friendship  of  Athens  had  therefore  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance fortlie  Sj)artans  wlio  at  once  set  free  all  Athenian  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  and  sent  orders  to  Klearidas  to  surrender  Am- 
'  '  "  rthwitli.  In  the  liope  that  it  might  still  be  possible  to 
'•  lighter  terms,  that  ofticer  returned  witli  the  envoys 
to  Hparta  and  reported  the  determination  of  tlie  Chalkidians  not 

up  tin;  city.      lie  was  sent  back  with  the  perem{)tory  maii- 

'•arr)'  otit  liis  orders  or  to  withdraw  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
parrison.     'J'lie  troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  for  Klearidas 

i«ted  that  the  T^halkidians   were   steadily    set  against  sul)- 

Nay  more,  the  envoys  of  tlie  confederate  cities  rem^wed 

thi'ir  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  and  this  protest  left 

■    '  hop<'   that  tlie  other  stipulations   of  the  treaty  would  })e 

I.  It  was  clearly,  therefore ,  the  ])olicy  of  Sparta  to  separate 
Athcn*  from  Artron ;  and  as  this  could  only  be  done  by  binding 
her  to  ;.  liiance  with  lierself,  a  covcMiant  was  proposed 

*•**'  ^'"  ^1'  d,  pledging  Athens  and  Sparta  to  defend  each 

the  (tther*fl  territ^mcn  again.st  all  invaders.     So  great  was  the  worth 
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of  tliis  alliance  in  the  eves  of  Nikias  and  liis  followci*s  tli.it  by  a 
tacit  agreement  Sparta  received  as  her  reward  the  prize  which  she 
most  eagerly  coveted.  The  Sphakterian  hoplites  were  all  given 
up  ;  and  in  this  barren  exchange  Athens  received  the  tirst-fruits  of 
the  philo-Lakonian  policy  of  her  oligarchic  citizens.  Kleon  was 
no  longer  living  to  maintain  a  poUcy  not  lacking  the  spirit  and 
foresight  of  Perikles  ;  and  the  lamp-maker  llyperl)olos  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  taken  his  place.  Athens  was  now  practically  ruled 
by  those  who  prided  themselves  on  being  nobly  born  and  nobly 
bred ;  and  these  statesmen  who,  like  llekataios,  could  trace  their 
generations  back  to  the  ancestral  god  set  to  work  to  strip  her  of 
one  advantage  after  another,  offering  lier  in  their  stead  apples  of 
the  I)ead  Sea.  The  continued  detention  of  the  Pylian  prisoners 
and  a  demand  that  a  combined  Athenian  and  SparUm  force  should 
undertake  the  reduction  of  Amphipolis  would  at  once  have  com- 
pelled the  Spartans  to  display  themselves  in  their  true  colors,  or, 
as  is  far  more  likely,  have  secured  to  Athens  all  that  slie  wanted. 
As  it  was,  the  terms  of  the  peace  w^ere  not  kept  on  either  side,  and 
tlie  period  which  f«)lli)wed  until  the  open  resumption  of  the  war 
was  at  ber^t  no  more  that  a  time  of  truce.' 

The  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  gave  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  power  to  modify  any  of  its  terms  at  will  had  grievously 
offended  the   Pelononnesian  allies    of    Sparta.^       The    „  ,        , 

1         _  '■.,,,  Sclit'mc  for 

Corinthians  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  irritation   Fettinmip 
to    carry    out   their   own   plans.      Instead  of  returning    ponnosian*^ 
straight  home,  their  envoys  went  to  xVrgos,  and  there    confoderacy 
said  that  on  the  Aigives  lay  the  duty  of  saving  Pelo-  pnLidenry 
ponnes*  s    from    a    combination   which    mii^ht   inslave   •^'f-^rgos. 
them  as  ctfeetuallv  as  the  Athenians  had  inslaved  the  islanders  of 
the  Egean.     The  Argives  agreed  readily  to  issue  a  proclamation 
inviting  the  alliance  of  any  autonomous  IV'loponnesian  cities,  and 
ajipointed  connnissioners  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  chief 
men  of  each  city  in  private.     Tlie  I'eloponnesian  cities  generally 
were  deeply   stirred.     The  democratic    Mantiiieia,    which    in   the 
course  of  the  war  had  subdued  some  of  the  neighboring  Arkadian 
towns,  was  the  first  to  throw  itself  into  the  new  alliance.     Tho 
accession  of  Corinth  and  VJia  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Chal- 

'  This  fiU't  impelled  TlmcydidcH  voguo  anionp^  tho  pt'oplo  linpj)ened 
to  regard  the  whole  |wri(>.l  Iroin  the  to  hit  the  fact.  II. •  staten  his  own 
Bururise  of  Plataiai  by  lh«*Th«*bans  najuuintance  with  tho84>|)n>(iictionH 
to  the  surrender  of  Athenw  and  the  Iroiii  the  bcj;iiiuinj;  «)t  ilic  war,  and 
destruction  of  the  I/on^  Walls  au  adda  that  the  reckoiiinj^  was  ex- 
taken  up  Willi  one  pcrHiKteni  hiru^j-  cecded  only  by  a  few  days.  v.  2Q. 
jrle,  laHtin;;  for  27  years. — the  only  '  Thuc.  v.  20.  2. 
matter  in  wliich  the  prophecies  in 
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kidiaa.  flinonj;  whom  Brasidas  liad  toiled  and  died.  The  Boio- 
tians  and  Mopirians  liold  aloof. 

Meanwhile  the  feelino;s  of  the  Athenians  towards  the  Spartans 
were  nnderijoini"^  a  change.  The  latter  liad  signally  failed  to  fnltii 
intri^Ties  for  their  promises ;  but  they  had  learnt  that  words  went 

aSm?anal-  '^  ^'^"?  ^^'•\^'  ^^'^^^  ^^'^  philo-Lakonian  party  at  Athens, 
liauce  be-  and  SO,  pnttiiig  them  off  with  undefined  promises  of 
ta  aijd  Ar^'^  Undertaking  with  them  a  joint  expedition  to  eoerce  the 
8*^  Corinthians   and   Boiotians,  they    had   the    assurance 

to  demand  either  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  Pylos  or  that 
they  should  withdraw  all  the  Messenians  and  Helots  who  might  be 
in  the  place,  leaving  only  Athenians  as  the  garrison.  They  w^cre 
well  aware  that  they  had  strenuous  allies  in  Athens ;  and  these 
allies  worked  so  well  on  their  behalf  that  the  Helots  and  other 
deserters  in  Pylos  were  taken  from  I^eloponnesos  and  lodged  in 
Kejthallenia.  The  patien2e  of  the  Atlienians  was  to  be  still  more 
severely  tried.  In  the  following  winter  deputies  from  Athens, 
Boiotia,  and  Coiinth  met  in  vain  debate  at  Sparta.  With  a  fickle- 
ness eqnal  to  that  of  any  democratical  commonw^ealth  the  policy  of 
Sparta  was  clianged.  Of  tlie  new  ephors  two,  Kleoboulos  and 
Xenares,  were  veliemently  opposed  to  Athens,  and  with  the  Co- 
rintliian  and  Boiotian  envoys  they  concocted  the  scheme  that  tlie 
latter  sliould  first  make  an  alliance  with  Argos  and  then  should 
'  ViiTos  into  alliance  with  Sparta.      One  condition  only  they 

1  to  the  working  of  this  roundabout  plan.  The  Boiotians 
must  surrender  J\inakton.  that  by  giving  it  up  to  the  Athenians 
tin'  Spartans  might  bring  about  the  evacuation  of  Pylos.  Even 
this  the  Boiotians  were  ready  to  agree  to  :  and  their  willingness 
was  Btill  further  increased  when  on  their  homeward  journey  they 
^^'•''  ''  d  by  two  of  the  most  distinguislied  of  the  citizens  of  Ar- 

_'— ;  jTcssed  an  extreme  anxiety  that  Boiotia  and  Argos  miglit 

be  united  in  tlic  same  confederacy.  With  the  report  thus  brought 
from  Sj»rirt;i  the  Boiotarchs  were  liighly  gratified,  and  they  never 
f'>r  :i  111.. merit  supposed  that  the  Four  Boiotian  Senates  would 
refuse  to  ratify  a  decree  sanctioning  an  alliance  with  the  Corin- 
tliiaim,  Mogarians,  and  the  ('halkidians  of  Thrace,  and  tluis  open- 
ing the  way  for  an  alliance  of  all  these  states  with  Argos.  But 
^he  idea  of  alliance  with  Argos  was  so  new  to  the  people  that  the 

hn  n<'ver  ventured  to  reveal  the  plot,  and  to  tell   them 

htep  whidi  they  proposed  was  eagerly  desired  at  Sparta. 

Boiotians  knew  only   that  Corinth   had  abandoned  lier  old 

and   they    at   once   declared    that   th(,'V  durst  not  offend 

y  entering  into  covenant  with  her  enemies.     Thus  foiled 

'  Nothing  Is  known  of  tli«  conHtitution  of  these  bodieB. 
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at  the  threshold  of  their  task,  the  Boiotarchs  could  go  no  further  ; 
and  for  a  time  the  spinning  of  these  complicated  webs  seemed 
alto«Tether  at  an  end.^ 

But  the  Spartans  could  not  rest  without  regaining  Pylos ;  and 
as  the  Boiotians  refused  to  yield  up  Panakton  with  which  the  ex- 
change  was  to  be   made,  unless  the   Spartans   would   _        ,     , 

1-11  11-  1-1        1        •  II      Separate  al- 

make  with  them  a  separate  alliance  like  that  into  which   Hance  be- 
they  had  entered  with  the  Athenians,  the  latter  ended  t^andt^h^' 
the  eleventh  vear  of  the  great  struorHe  with  a  piece  of   Boiotians. 

.  420  B  c 

deliberate  treachery  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they 
were  pledged  to  make  no  engagements  without  their  knowledge 
and  consent.      The  Boiotians,    however,    were  resolved  tliat  no 
Athenian  force  should  occupy  the  border  fortress,  and  they  spent 
the  winter  in  levelling  its  walls  with  the  ground. 

The  demolition  of  Panakton  naturally  annoyed  the  Spartans, 
who  feared  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living  lion  in  exchange  for  a 
dead  dog;  but  in  the  hope  that  the  excuse  which  had  Dismissalof 
sened  them  iu  the  matter  of  Amphipolis  might  stand  ambapsadore 
them  in  good  stead  here,  Andromedes  was  sent  with  fromAtheut*. 
two  colleagues  to  Athens  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Pylos  on  the 
ground  that  the  surrender  of  the  site  of  Panakton  fultilled  the 
stipulation.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  in  the  mood  for  further 
fooling.  They  were  wearied  out  with  talking  which  had  now 
gone  on  for  twelve  months  to  little  purpose  or  to  none,  and  the 
Spartiui  envoys  were  dismissed  after  a  reception  which  showed 
the  de[)th  of  their  indignation. 

This  feeling  was  sedulously  fostered  by  Alkibiades,  the  grand- 
son of  that  Alkibiades  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents of  the  Peisistratidai,  and  who  had  thrown  up  intri-iics  of 
a  standing  friendship  with  Sparta  on  purely  political  Alkibiades. 
grounds.  This  friendship  Alkibia<les  had  sought  to  renew.  Special 
attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  hoplites  taken  at  Sphakteria 
would  w  in  for  him,  lie  hoped,  the  office  of  proxenos  for  Sparta  ; 
and  he  was  honestly  convinced,  if  honest  conviction  can  l>e  asso- 
ciated at  all  with  his  name,  that  for  such  an  office  no  man  had  a 
better  title.  The  blood  of  Zens  and  Aiakos  was  flowing  in  his 
veins  ;  and  the  gods  had  endowed  him  with  marvellous  bo<lily 
beauty.  To  the  possession  of  vast  wealth  he  added  a  readiness  of 
wit,  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  power  of  complaisance,  which  in- 
vested his  manner,  when  he  wislied  to  plejise,  w  ith  an  almost  irre- 
sistible charm.  Magnificent  in  his  tastes,  splcndi<l  in  the  lavish- 
ne!«  of  his  Liturgies,'  revelling  in  the  elegance  of  the  mo.st  retined 
Athenian  luxury,  Alkibijules  slirunk  from  no  hardship  in  war,  and 

'  Thuc.  V.  38.  •  Se.'  p.  80. 
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fjwed  daiiircr  with  a  bmvcry  never  cuIIlhI  into  question.  At  the 
Biefijc  of  l*otitlaia  under  Phonnion  lie  had  been  severely  wounded  ; 
but  his  life  was  unfortunately  saved  by  the  philosopher  Sokrates 
tlien  ser^inix  among  the  Athenian  hopHtes.  In  the  battle  of  Delion 
he  had  repaid  the  obligation  by  saving  the  life  of  Sokrates.  With 
the  (pialitieations  which,  as  he  hoped,  might  connnend  him  to 
Spartan  favor,  he  combined  a  spirit  of  oligarchical  exclusiveness 
which  might  liave  satisfied  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  school  of 
Lykourjxos.  But  in  their  eves  his  youth  was  an  offence  (he  was 
now  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  an  Athenian 
became  eligible  for  the  Boule  or  Senate) ;  and  Spartans,  although 
thev  were  oliijfarchs,  had  respect  for  oligarchical  law,  Alkibiades 
had  respect  for  none.  Without  a  conscience,  without  a  heait, 
caring  for  nothing  but  his  own  grandeur,  as  ready  to  make  oli- 
garchs his  tools  as  to  cheat  and  dupe  a  demos,  defying  the  magis- 
trates, insulting  the  law,  Alkibiades  presents  an  image  of  violent 
selfishness  and  ingrained  treachery  standing  very  near  the  pinnacle 
of  human  wickedness.  Hating  a  demos  in  his  heart  with  the 
sapercilious  arrf>gance  which  looks  on  human  blood  as  a  vile  fluid 
vfhen  it  nins  in  the  veins  of  men  who  boast  no  pedigree,  he  was 
still  as  ready  to  destroy  an  oligarchy  as  he  was  to  uproot  a  free 
constitution,  and  he  was  therefore  justly  dreaded  by  men  of  all 
political  parties  as  a  man  treading  in  the  paths  of  the  old  Hellenic 
despots.  The  welfare  of  Athens  was  the  one  end  and  object  of 
Thcmistokles  with  whom  he  has  been  compared  :  Alkibiades  cared 
no  more  for  Athens  than  he  cared  for  Argos  or  for  Sparta.  He 
could  pretend  to  love  each  or  all,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so.  To  commit  the  people  to  his  plans,  he  could  act  or  utter 
a  lie  with  only  a  feeling  of  self-complacence  at  his  own  cleverness. 
His  life  had  been  saved  by  the  man  whose  life  and  teaching  have 
remained  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  subject  of  absorbing  in- 
terest :  but  he  sought  the  com|)any  of  Sokrates  for  no  higher  pur- 
pow  than  to  learn  the  trick  of  leading  his  opponents  by  Eironeia 
(Irony)  or  pretended  ignorance  to  contradict  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  arrpiire  with  a  certaiFi  adroitness  of  language  and  readiness  of 
illustration  an  insight  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  men,  the 
l>ett*T  U)  make  use  of  them  as  tools  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
plann.'  The  society  of  this  woixhrful  man  tended  therefore  only 
U)  make  him  more  dangerous  ;  and  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  stories 
t'>M  of  him,  his  career  from  first  to  last  was  one  unbroken  course  of 
gildH  •''•n>'Uality  and  of  barbarous  ruffianism  scantily  hid  by  a  veil 
«f  '  il  refinement.     Under  any  circumstances  such  a  man 

inuxi  I--  iiihimous:  but  Alkibiades  had  opportunities  of  (Committing 
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crime  on  a  vast  scale,  and  he  availed  himself  of  them  to  the  utter- 
most. 

To  such  a  man  a  slight  was  a  deadly  offence  ;  and  Alkibiades 
had  received  a  marked  slight  from  the  Spartans.  Alkibiades 
therefore  ceased  to  be  a  philo-Lakonian  ;  and  he  now  Treachery  (»f 
discovered  that  an  alliance  with  Argos  would  secure  to  ^,'e  spartiin'^ 
Athens  lier  old  preponderance.  There  is  much  to  be  envoy.-*. 
said  in  favor  of  a  vjist  number  of  alternative  political  schemes; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  in  deserting  the  party  of  Xikiiis  he 
was  consulting  the  true  interests  of  Atheris.  The  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  not  the  fortress  of 
Panakton  but  its  site  enabled  him  to  make  with  decency  the 
change  which  had  become  necessarv.  While  he  inveighed  in  the 
assembly  against  Spartan  duplicity,  sluiftiing,  and  dilatoriness,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Argos  urging  the  need  of  sending  envoys  at  once 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  Athens.  The  embassy  was  accordingly 
sent.  But  the  tidings  of  this  movement  had  reached  Sparta,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  sending  a  counter  embassy  consisting  of  men 
personally  popular  at  Athens.  Even  in  this  desperate  strait  they 
charged  their  envoys,  with  an  obstinacy  almost  praiseworthy,  to 
insist  that  the  ground  on  which  Panakton  had  stood  was  a  fitting 
equivalent  for  Pylo3,  and  that  no  harm  whatever  was  meant  by  the 
private  agreement  of  Sparta  with  the  Boiotians.  To  all  this  the 
Athenians  might  have  turned  deaf  cars  :  the  case  was  altered  when 
the  envoys  said  in  the  Senate  that  they  had  come  with  full  powers 
for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all  differences.  Alkibiades  at 
once  saw  that  such  a  statement,  made  before  the  assembly,  might 
jeopardise  his  proposed  alliaiiee  with  Argos.  It  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  made  :  and  he  foujid  the  means  of  prevention  in  one  of 
the  envoys  named  Endios.  Through  Endios  he  gained  access  to  his 
colleagues  and  persuaded  them  that  their  profession  of  full  powers 
before  the  jissembly  might  expose  them  to  demands  and  impor- 
tunities which  they  might  find  it  dilHcult  to  resist,  adding  that  if 
they  would  claim  no  further  mission  than  that  of  envoys  charged 
only  to  report  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians  he  would  pledge  him- 
s<'lf  to  secure  for  them  the  surrender  of  I'ylos  and  to  jdead  their 
cause  in  person  before  the  people.  The  Spartans  fell  into  the 
snare.  On  their  introduction  to  the  a.ssemblv  on  the  following 
<lay  .Mkibiades,  we  are  told  by  IMutiirch,'  rose  and  asked  them 
with  his  nK).st  courtly  manner  with  what  powers  they  came.     The 

^  Alkih.  14.     ThucydidcB,  V.  45,  speak;     oth»M\vi«»(«    the     speakers 

4,  (1(M*H  not  mention  tins  fact  ;  hut  wouM  probably  h  ivf  inf'irniedtli  • 

it  18  obvious  that  no  on«' els<' would  jR'ople  ihut  iliey  kiw   before  i!nin 

nwk  tlie  (|ue8tion.    In  all  likelihood  the  ])lenipotuntiaries  of  Spartn. 
.\lki blades*   jfave    no  one    lime    to 
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answer  was  given  according  to  his  prompting,  and  roused  the 
instant  and  deep  indignation  of  liearers  who  could  hardly  believe 
their  senses.  Far  from  saying  a  word  in  their  favor,  Alkibiades 
joineil  vehemently  in  the  outcry  against  Spartan  shuffling  and 
lying  and  wjis  proposing  that  the  Argive  envoys  should  at  once  be 
admitted  to  an  amlience  when  a  shock  of  earthquake  caused  the 
adjournment  oi  the  assembly  to  the  following  day.  So  ended  a 
scene  in  which  the  descendant  of  Zeus  and  Aiakos,  the  refined  and 
cultured  gentleman,  played  a  part  infinitely  more  disgraceful  for 
its  unblushing  imi)udence  and  unscrupulous  lying  than  any  in 
wliich  the  coarsest  leather-seller  or  lamp-maker  among  the  demos 
had  ever  been  an  actor.  The  comic  poets  had  jested  about  the 
shi])loads  of  lies  brouglit  from  Perdikkas  to  Athens ;  the  false- 
hoods of  Alkibiades  would  have  formed  the  cargo  of  a  fleet. 

When  the  assembly  met  again,  Nikias  insisted  with  greater 
saccess  that  if  alliance  with  Sparta  was  to  the  interest  of  Athens, 
j^.  .  it  wjis  their  business,  wliatever  they  might  think  of 
twccn  Arpos  the  conduct  of  the  envoys,  to  send  commissioners  to 
and  Athtuy.  j^parta  to  ascertain  their  real  intentions.  The  answer 
of  the  Spartans  was  that  although  they  could  not  give  up  their 
compact  with  the  Boiotians,  they  were  ready  to  renew  tlie  oaths 
of  their  covenant  with  the  Athenians.  This,  Nikias  knew,  was  a 
snperflnous  and  useless  ceremony,  and  so  great  was  the  irritation 
against  liim  that  Alkibiades  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  with 
Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Klis,  a  defensive  alliance  which  distinctly 
recognised  the  imperial  character  of  each  of  those  states. 

The  Olynipian  festival  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  presence 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  who  liad  been  shut  out  for  eleven 
l^^rin=!on  of  y^'^rs.  The  cxhaustion  of  Athens,  it  liad  been  sup- 
•luii  posed,  was  so  great  tliat  not  much  couipetition  might 
..  ;.i„  l>e  looked  for  from  her  citizens.  Alkibiades  was 
^''   '"  resolved  that  tliis  notion   should   be   signally    falsified. 

He  had  little  hesiUition  in  straining  his  own  resources  for  this 
purpose  to  the  utmost,  for  lie  knew  that  his  money  would  be  well 
laid  out  politically  :  he  liad  none  in  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Hphcsians.  The  result  was  a  splendor 
of  diHplay  on  the  part  of  tin;  Athenians  which  dazzled  even  eyes 
lont(accu.Hti>med  to  the  magnificence  of  ranhellenic  fea.sts  ;  and  the 
enter[iri«c  of  Alkibiiwles  in  sending  seven  four-horsed  chariots  to 
llie  lihls,  when  few  had  ever  sent  more  than  one;,  was  nnvarded  by 
a  firnt  and  a  wc^md  prize,  while  another  chariot  was  placed  in  tlie 
fonrih  rank.' 

I'nder  the  guidance  of  Alkibiad(;s  Athens  w;us  now  rai)idly 
committing  herhclf  to  wihemc's   which   completely   reversed  the 

•  Tlinr.  vi.  10. 
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policy  of  Pcrikles.  The  ill-fated  expedition  which  ended  in  the 
catastrophe  at  Delion  ainied  only  at  the  recovery  of  a  power  which 
had  for  a  time  belonged  to  her ;  but  new  conquests  oix^rutions 
alone  could  satisfy  Alkibiades,  and  the  paramount  S[ ArL'll'^^'ti'ur 
duty  of  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  thwir  empire  in  Epidaurob. 
Chalkidike  was  put  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  supremacy 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  The  Argives  had  at  this  time  some  religious 
quarrel  with  the  Epidaurians  connected  witli  the  ser\icc  of  the 
iMhian  Apollon  ;  and  the  occupation  of  Epidauros  would,  he 
believed,  be  greatly  to  the  advanbige  of  Athens.  The  Argives, 
however,  although  urged  on  by  Alkibiades,  hesitiited  to  strike  a 
blow  while  the  Spaitiins  were  in  the  field.  They  had  heard  that 
Agis  was  advancing  t«)wards  the  border  town  of  Leuktra  ;  they 
were  soon  reassured  by  the  tidings  that  unfavorable  sacrifices  had 
compelled  him  to  return  home,  and  that  no  further  movement 
would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  holy  Karneian  month.  Four 
days  were  still  to  run  before  this  time  of  truce  binding  on  all 
members  of  the  Dorian  race  would  begin,  and  the  Argives 
detennined  nut  only  to  invade  Epidauros  at  once  but  to  secure 
themselves  am{)le  time  by  the  readjustment  of  their  calendar.  It 
was  the  twenty  sixth  day  of  the  month  when  the  Argives  set  otf, 
and  it  remained  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  so  long  as  their 
work  of  invasion  went  on.  The  Spartans  after  the  feast  advanced 
as  far  jis  Karyai,  and  were  again  turned  back  by  unfavorable 
sacrifices  at  tlie  border.  The  summer  ended  with  a  second 
invasion  of  the  Epidaurian  territory  by  the  Argives,  aided  by 
Alkibiades  and  1,000  Athenian  hoplites.  Irritiited  with  this 
warfare  which  really  broke,  while  it  nominally  respected,  the 
peace,  the  Spartans  during  the  winter  contrived  to  snmggle  300 
men  into  Epidauros ;  and  the  Argives  urged  the  grievance  at 
Athens  in  tenns  wliich  could  not  fail  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
imperial  city.  It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  neither  side 
should  allow  hostile  forces  to  pass  throui^h  their  territorv  :  but  the 
Spartans  had  conveyed  these  men  by  sea,  and  the  sea  was  specially 
tliir  (lominion  of  Athens.  They  demanded  therefore  that  bv  way 
of  atoning  for  their  remissness  the  Athenians  should  bring  back 
to  Pylos  the  Messenians  and  the  Helots  wliom  they  had  placed  in 
the  Kephallenian  Kranioi.  The  request  was  complied  with,  a 
note  being  ad<led  to  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  of  peace  at 
Athens  .-iscribing  this  step  to  the  violation  of  the  covenant  by  the 
Spartans. 

ilut  the  Spartans  were  now  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  of  their 
jiosition.  In  the  following  summer  the  full  force  of  the  Lakc- 
(laimonians  with  their  H»;lots  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  Argos. 
The  Argives  took  up  their  position  on  a  hill  near  the  Arkadian 
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Methydrion  about  1 5  miles  to  the  west  of  Mantineia.  Here  they 
were  directly  in  tlie  path  of  Agis  on  his  march  to  join  the  allies 
lDva.«ion  of  *^^  Tlilious.  Tiic  Spartans  were  posted  on  an  opposite 
Anro!<  by  the  l,il|  ;  and  thc  Argives  made  ready  for  battle  on  the 
IiiXta?!*.  morrow.  But  Agis  had  no  intention  of  fighting  here, 
418  B.C.  .^,,^1  jn  ^jj(^  niglit  the  Spartans  left  their  ground  and 
hiistened  on  to  I'hlious.  The  Argives,  finding  the  enemy  gone. 
hurried  back  to  Argos,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  thence  on 
the  road  to  Nemea.  No  long  time  liad  passed  before  they  saw 
behind  them  on  the  plain  of  Argos  the  Spartan  force,  which  had 
worked  its  way  over  the  mountain  tracks  to  the  west.  By  another 
road  not  less  rugged  the  Corinthians,  Pallenians,  and  Phliasians 
were  pouring  down  into  the  low  ground,  while  along  the  pass  of 
Tretos  in  their  front  were  advancing  the  Boiotians,  Megarians,  and 
Sikyonians.  Hastening  back  towards  Argos,  the  Argives  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  Spartans  in  their  rear,  and  two  other 
armies  in  front  and  fiank.  Under  such  circumstances  their  destruc- 
tion was  certiiin  :  but  with  an  astonishing  blindness  the  Argives  saw 
in  their  position  only  jin  opportunity  for  taking  ample  revenge  upon 
the  Spartans.  Two  men  alone,  Alkiphron  and  Thrasyllos,  seemed 
not  to  share  their  madness ;  and  almost  at  the  moment  of  onset  these 
two  sougiit  an  interview  with  Agis,  and  on  their  own  responsibility 
asserted  that,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  army,  the  Argives  would 
submit  all  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  Taking  counsel  for  a 
moment  with  one  of  his  officers  only,  Agis  granted  them  a  truce  of 
four  months,  and  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  In  utter  amazement 
the  Spartans  witnessed  thc  breaking  up  of  the  finest  Hellenic  army 
which  had  ever  been  gathered  togetiier,'  and  set  out  on  their 
homeward  jouniey  in  deep  indignation  against  the  leader  who  had 
snatched  the  prey  from  the  very  claws  of  the  lion.  To  crown  the 
scries  of  wonders,  the  Argives,  far  from  feeling  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  had  saved  the  city  from  ruin,  burst  out  in  frantic  wrath 
against  thorn  for  suffering  their  enemies  to  escape. 

The  Spartans  on  their  side  were  with  difficulty  withheld  from 
razing  the  house  of  Agis  to  its  foundations  and  from  sentencing 
TiMlMtUc  of  him  to  a  fine  of  100,000  drachmas.  Agis  simply  asked 
'■^'*'"****'  that  he  mitilit  bo  allowed  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
his  past  error  boforo  the  infiii-tion  of  the  punishment ;  and  the  mes- 
■ago  whi<h  now  came  from  tlie  people  of  Tegea  to  say  that  only  in- 
■Unt  help  ooiild  prevent  the  loss  of  tlw;  oity  to  tin;  Spartan  confede- 
racy broiiglit  the  oocasion  which  he  dc.sinjd.  With  a  rapidity  never, 
in  the  judgment  of  Thuoydides,  yet  malchod,  Agis  set  out  at  the 
hea<l  of  the  whoU-  Spartan  for-cr.'  From  Orestheion  ho  sent  back 
for  Uie  defiMioe  of  Sparta  itHilf  a  sixth  j.art  of  his  forces,  consisting 

'Thiir.  V.  00,  3. 
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of  tlic  oldest  and  the  youngest  men.      With  the  rest  he  reached 
Tegea  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Arkadian  aUies  ;  and  advancing 
into  the  Mantineian  territory,  he  began  to  ravage  it.     Posted  on 
a  precipitous  cniinence  tlie  Argives  waited  liis  attack  in  order  of 
l)attle,   and  the  Spartan   leader,   eager  to  wipe  out  his  disgrace, 
was    anxious    only    to    order   the    onset.     So    manifest  was  his 
rashness   that  a  Spartan  veteran  could  not  help  citing  the  old 
proverb  on  the  healing  of  evil  by  evil.'     Struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
man's  words,  or  possibly  making  the  discovery  for  himself  at  the 
same    moment,  Agis    drew   off  his  men  when  they  were  almost 
within  javelin's  cast  of  the  enemy.     Puzzled  by  the  sudden  dis- 
api^earance  of  the  Spartans,  the  Argives  soon  began  to  grow  weary 
of  inaction  in  their  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position,  and  to 
accuse  their  generals  of  a  trick  like  thnt  which  they  had  resented 
at  the  hands  of  Alkiphron  atidThrasyllos.     To  the  Argive  leaders 
these  threats  came  with   a  force  not  to  be  resisted,  and  tlicy  at 
once  brought  their  men  d»>wn  from  the  hill  and  drew  them  out  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  open   plain.     On  the  following  day  the 
Spartans  returning  northwards  from  Tegea  suddenly  came  in  sight 
of  the  whole  Argive  army  in  full  fighting  array  and  almost  within 
the  range  of  archers.     Spartan   discipline  alone  preserved  them 
from  the  panic  which  under  such  circumstiinces  would  have  seized 
Hellenic  troops  generally  ;    but  while  the  leaders  of  the   Man- 
tineians  and  their  allies  were  going  through  the  speeches  by  which 
the    courage    of    the   men   was   Wi>und  up  to   battle    pitch,    the 
Spartans  also  had  formed  in  fighting  order  and  were  ready  for  the 
attack.     Their  right  w  ing  was  decisively  and  almost  instsmtaneously 
victorious.     The  steady   march   of  the  iron   wall  seems  to  hav(! 
rcsiimt'd  its  old  terrors,  for  the  Spartans  concjuered  almost  without 
a  conflict,   and   vast  crowds  of   fugitives  were  trampled  down  in 
the  vain  effort  to  escape  from  tlie  pursuers  who  were  on  them. 
For  the  Athenians  the   worst  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the 
efforts  of  their  cavalry,  but  still  more  by  the  order  which  Agis  w;is 
obliged  to  issue  that  the  j)ursuit  of  tlie  enemy  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  defence  of  his  left  wing  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Man- 
tineians.     The   mere  approach  of  Agis  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
enemy ;    and    in    their  iiurried  flight  the   Mantineians  were   far 
greater  sufTerers than  tlie  Argive  regiment  of  One  Thousand,     l»nt 
on    the   whole    the    slaughter   was  not  great,    for  it  w.us  not  the 
Spartan  custom  to  spend  much  time  on  the  chase  of  a  flying  foe. 
So  ended  the  great  f)attle  in  whii-h   little  was  done  by  the  skill  of 
the   LTeiHTMl,  Imt  everything   by  the  bravery  and   »liscipline  of  liis 
men.'      It  (lid  away  with  the  impression  which   the  surrender  of 

'  TliJH  pr<»verl>  in  foinul  in  Soplio-     iii'}'.]. 
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the  lioplitcA  :it  Spliakteria  and  the  subsequent  sluggishness  of  the 
Spartans  had  almost  everywhere  created  ;  and  it  was  at  once 
acknv>wlodiXod  that  although  they  may  liave  been  unfortunate, 
Sparbin  courage  wjis  as  great  and  Spartan  discipline  as  effective 
AS  over. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  cities  which  Brasidas  detached  from 
the  Athenian  empire,  and  in  those  which  the  Athenians  recon- 
Treatics  quercd  after  revolt,  the  demos  generally  was  averse  to 
spL*tTand  ^'**^  revolution,  and  in  many  instances  counteracted  it 
Argog.  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.     But  the  course 

now  taken  by  the  Spartans  speaks  volumes  on  the  utter  futility  of 
the  promises  made  by  Brasidas  to  the  subject  allies  of  Athens. 
Far  from  encouraging  the  tlieory  of  absolute  independence  which 
according  to  that  tiery  leader  lay  at  the  root  of  her  foreign  policy, 
Sparta  made  it  clear  that  freedom,  as  interpreted  by  lier,  meant 
only  the  liberty  of  modifying  constitutions  so  as  to  suit  her  fancy, 
or  of  adopting  the  form  of  government  which  slic  might  dictate. 
The  Argivc  conspirators  were  a  formidable  body  ;  and  the 
Thousand  Regiment  were  ready  to  throw  off  all  disguise.  In  the 
fight  at  Mantineia  the  demos  had  been  shamefully  beaten,  while 
they  had  been  really  victorious.  In  casting  their  lot  in  with  the 
Spartans,  they  were  thus  consulting  at  once  their  interests  and 
their  dignity  :  and  with  their  sanction  Lichas  arrived  from  Sparta 
with  an  ultimatum,  offering  the  Argives  either  war  or  the  treaty 
which  he  brought  with  liim  ready  written.  The  acceptance  of  this 
covenant  was  followed  bv  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  force,  and 
probably  by  the  departure  of  Alkibiades.  Tlie  tide  liad  now 
turned  a<^ainst  the  intluence  of  Athens  ;  and  the  Ar<;ive  oliu^archs 
tioon  brought  about  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
declared  the  autonomy  of  all  allies  whether  of  the  Argives  or  of 
the  Spartans.  Mantineia  could  now  no  longer  hope  to  inforce  lier 
claim  to  supremacy  over  lier  allies  ;  and  accepting  her  position,  she 
acknowledged  herself  once  more  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
Sparta.' 

Tlie  fabric  of  oligarchy  thus  raised  at  Argos  stood  on  an  uncer- 
tain foundation.     The  Argive   demos  waited  until  the  time  came 
RMtoTBtfnn    wlien  tlif  j)r'oplo  at  Sparta  busied  themselves  in  watch- 
"[Jr"'""*^^  ing  the  (ivinnopaidiai,  or  dances  of   naked  men    and 
■«'  l»oy8,   and   then   rising   up  against  the  oligarchs  slew 

irove  others  <^nit  of  the  citv.     The  wanton  insolence  of 
.  and  Ji(;gim(.'nt  liad  become  insufferable,  and  after  such 
provocation  the  Waring  of  the  <l(;moR  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
modcraU*.      Th^y  Victc  forturiatc  in  the  time  chosen  for  their  rising. 
The  Sp.-irt.'iii-,  hul  refused  to  stir  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  oli- 

•Thuc.  v.  81. 
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garcbs ;  and  when  at  lenj^th  they  were  persuaded  to  put  off  llie 
games,  it  was  too  late.  The  Arrives  again  became  allies  of  Athens, 
and  ofave  themselves  to  the  ta.sk  of  coiinectintj  their  citvbv  loiiix 
walls  with  the  sea  not  less  earnestly  than  the  Athenians  had  under- 
tiiken  like  tasks  in  tbe  days  of  Theniistokles  and  Perikle.s.  If  this 
design  could  have  been  completed,  Argos  might  bave  defied  the 
attacks  of  any  land  force,  as  the  Athenians  could  pour  in  from  the 
sea  any  supplies  needed  for  the  people  ;  but  the  oligarchical  party 
was  not  wholly  rooted  out,  and  the  Spartans  received  promi.scs  of 
aid  from  the  faction  within  the  city  if  they  would  once  more  put 
down  the  demos  and  destroy  the  unfinished  long  walls.  These 
promises  they  were  unable  to  fulfil  :  but  when  in  the  following 
winter  Agis  with  his  army  departed  batiied  from  Argos  itself,  he 
levelled  the  long  walls  to  the  ground. 

The  feeblene.«is  of  Athenian  policy  is  shown  by  tbe  course  which 
in  the  winter  of  this  year  the  Athenians  found  themselves  con- 
strained to  adopt  towards  the  Makedonian  Perdikka.s.   „  ., 

xT-i  •  -I    1  •  11  1  I  4         1  •      Failure  of  an 

INiknis  and  his  adherents,  who  now  saw  that  Amphi-  Atiienian 
polls,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  recovered  at  all,  must  be  re-  forThc're" 
covered  by  force,  urged  an  expedition  fortius  purpose  coveryof 
which  was  nevertheless  to  be  made  dependent  on  the      ""^  "''^^  "'■ 
co-operation  of  a  chief  whose  only  gifts  to  Athens  had  been  confined 
to   shiploads  of  lies.     Perdikkas,  of  course,  failed  to  keep  his  en- 
gagements, and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

But  the  policy  of  Athens  was  as  misdirected  as  it  was  feeble. 
In  a  strui^ixle  such  as  that  in  which  she  was  now  enfragred  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  no  enterprise  should  be  rpj^^  massa- 
undcrtaken  in  which  success  would  not  be  fully  worth  creof  Melos. 
♦he  time,  labor,  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it;  nor  could 
-ny  condenmation  be  too  strong  for  the  policy  which  would  waste 
ihe  strength  of  the  city  in  .schemes  in  which  success  could  bring  no 
profit,  and  would  involve  a  lasting  shame.  Such  a  scheme  was  the 
expedition  undertaken  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  so-called  peace  of 
N'ikias  acjaiust  the  island  of  Melos,  which,  like  the  neighboring 
island  of  Thera,  had  been  colonised  from  Sparta.  Thirty  Athenian 
triremes  with  six  from  Chios  and  two  from  Lesbos,  carrying  about 
2,700  hoplitcs,  besides  light-armed  troops,  sailed  to  the  attack  of  a 
city,  which,  as  a  source  of  wealth  or  power  to  Athens,  was  utter!  v 
insignificant.  The  story  of  the  expedition  is  soon  told.  The  re- 
quest of  the  islanders  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  ;vs  they  had  bee.i, 
neutral  in  the  contest  was  peremptorily  refused  :  and  the  demand 
of  the  Athenians  that  they  should  become  allies  of  Athens  wa^ 
refused  also.  On  receiving  this  decision  the  invaders  applied  them 
selves  diligently  to  the  task  of  the  siege.  The  city  of  .Melos  wjus 
completely  walled  in,  while  the  tieet  blockaded  it  by  sea.     Plots 
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for  l>otnivin<j:  tlie  place  to  the  Atliciiians  were  soon  discovered  ; 
and  tlie  Slcliaiis  detiTinined  to  aiiti(ji{)ate  them  by  unconditional 
surrender.  Tlie  ishmdei's^  underwent  the  fate  which  the  Mytilc- 
naians  had  all  hut  suffered  and  which  the  Skionaians  had  actually 
uiulerixone.  The  ijrown  men,  incliidiiiij^  even  those  who  had  be- 
tnived  or  wished  to  betray  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  were  all 
slain,  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves  ;  and  five  hundred 
Athenians  were  brought  into  the  island,  not  as  Klerouchoi  retain- 
inix  their  political  rights  at  home  but  as  colonists.  On  the  brutal 
8ava«rery  of  the  ancient  laws  of  war  it  is  useless  to  say  a  word  ;  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  case  of  Melos  was  utterly  unlike  that  of 
either  Mvtilene  or  Skionc.  The  Melians  had  done  to  the  Athenians 
no  specific  wronij ;  nor  have  we,  it  would  seem,  any  valid  reason 
for  supposinjj^  that  they  would  have  refused  to  contribute  an  equit- 
able portion  of  their  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  an  empire 
from  which  they  themselves  derived  now  or  had  derived  direct  and 
important  benefits.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Athenians. 
The  Melians  nmst  become  their  subject  allies,  and,  as  such,  must 
take  part  in  the  stnij^gle  against  their  mother  city.  This  they 
naturally  refused  :  and  the  strength  which  might  have  recovered 
Amphipolis  was  put  forth  to  convince  them  of  their  folly.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  an  attempt  to  awaken  them  to  this  conviction 
liad  been  made  in  words  before  the  final  appeal  was  made  to  force  ; 
and  this  attempt  assumes  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydidestheform 
of  a  conference  which  forms  one  of  the  most  singular,  if  not  per- 
plexing, portions  of  his  liistory.  It  is  true  that  both  by  Perikles 
and  by  Kleon  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  lier  allies  is  repre- 
sented lis  in  some  respects  resembling  a  tyranny  ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  this  plirase  denotes  nothing  more  than  that  amount  of  centrali- 
sation which  was  iiidispensably  nccessjiry  if  the  confederacy  was 
to  be  maintained  at  all.  It  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  plead  that  the  Melians  had  no  riglit  to  enjoy  the  tranquil 
watcra  of  a  m-h  <-leared  of  Tersian  cruisers  and  tribute-gatlierers  at 
a  cort  in  which  they  took  no  share  ;  but  this  w^onld  have  been  a 
reanon  for  compelling  them  to  join  the  confederacy  in  the  days  of 
At'  '  '  ■  -,  not  for  straining  the  strength  of  Athens  in  reducing 
til'  when  a  long  war  with  Sparta  had,  at  least  for  Sj)artan 

colonifttA,  given  a  very  different  complexion  to  the  case.  Still  it  is 
to  Hiich  argiinientH  fis  those  that  Athenians  would  be  tempted  to 
report  for  the  materials  of  their  indictment  against  the  Melians. 
The  open  avowal  that  might  makes  right  wfis  one  which  would  not 
*>*  '  ■  c;-  .1.  r,.,,..rally.  Least  of  all  would  it  be  made  by 
A  -iiK  were,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  credited 

with  a  Hingnlar  Mkill  in  making  the  worst  appear  the  better  reason. 
Till!  U^ni\tcT  which  glorien  in  the  exertion  of  naked  brute  force  and 
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dftliglits  to  insult  and  defy  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind  is  the 
growth  of  not  every  condition  of  society  ;  and  we  should  least  of 
all  look  for  it  amoni:rst  a  people  who  were  always  disposed  to  call 
ugly  things  by  pretty  names.'  l>ut  in  the  conference  which  pre- 
cedes the  Mclian  nuissacre  we  have  a  rude  and  wanton  trampling 
on  all  secMilincss  of  word  or  a-tion,  a  hauixhty  assertion  of  an  in- 
dependence which  raises  thcni  above  all  law,  an  impudent  boasting 
that  iniquity  to  the  weak  can  do  the  strong  no  harm,  of  which  we 
have  had  as  yet  no  example  a!ul  no  sign  in  Athenian  history.' 

In  its  whole  spirit  and  form  this  conference  stands  out  in  glaring 
inconsistency  not  only  with  the  previous  history  of  Athens  but  with 
the    language    whether    of  her  own  statesmen,  of  her    Historical 
subject  allies,  or  of  her   open  adversaries.     It  is  still   "he^M^.'nJJn^ 
more  completely  at  variance   with  the  principles  and   conference, 
methocls  ascribed  with  justice  perhaps  to  some  sophists,  most  un- 
justly to  the  sophists  as  a  class.     It  gives  the  impression  that  the 
Athenians  wished  to  be  regarded  as  bidding  a  studied  farewell  to 
all  honorable  or  even  human  motives  and  instincts,  and  as  pledging 
themselves  henceforth  to  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  those  who 
might  be  weaker  than  themselves.     But  if  their  earlier  history  does 
not  prepare  us  for  such  an  outburst,  so  neither  is  their  philosophy 
here  borne  out  by  the  history  which  follows  it ;  and  we  are  thus 
driven  to  ask  whether  any  explanation  of  so  per[)lexing  a  pheno- 
menon be  forthcoming.      When  we  remember  that  the  massacre  at 
Melos  was  a  political  crime  greater  certainly  and  more  atrocious 
than    any   of   which   the   Athenians  had  yet  been  guilty,  that  it 
brought  them  no  gain  while  it  insured  to  Athens  a  bitter  hanest 
of  hatred  and  brought  down  upon  her  a  t<.>rrible  revenge,  and  that 
this  wajiton,  inexcusalile,  and  infatuated  crime  preceded  only  by  a 
few  months  that  ill-fated  Sicilian  expedition  which  was  to  seal  her 
doom,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  historian  has  for  once 
droppe<l  his  function  of  recording  facts  rigidly  as  they  occurred, 
and  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  so- willed  Melian  conference  an  etliical 
picture  like  that  which  Ilerodotos  has  drawn  of  the  Persian  despot 
in  his  overweening  arrogance  and  pride.^    From  this  time  forwards 
the  strength  of  Athens   was  to  be  turned  aside  to  impracticable 
t.'isks  in  which  even  nn^jualitii'd  success  could  scarcely  bring  a  gain 
proportionate  to  the  outlay,  ami  the  affairs  of  the  city  were  to  bo 
conducted  in  the  gambling  spirit  which  stakes  a  continually  increas- 
ing  sum  in  the  hope  of  recovering  past  losses.    The  expedition  to 

'  rodr  'AOrji'aiovc  ael   ra  irpaorara  Bation  as  fabricaUvl  by  Thucydidei 

ruu  dvofinrui'  ro'ir  ufxaprn/iaai     Tide-  in  <)rd«;r  to  brin^j  discri-dit  mwn  hib 

utvnvr.     Plut.  Alk.  10.  countrymen. 

'On   lli'iH  i;r«Mintl   DionvRJos,   <//•  *  Sec  p.  10.1. 

rUne.  Jiitt  \Vd,  ru;^ur<lii  tliiHcoiiver- 
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Melos  marks  the  turning-point  beyond  which  the  policy  of  Perikles 
is  lost  to  sight,  aiul  fnll  play  is  given  to  tlie  policy  of  Alkibiades. 

If  in  the  masi^icre  and  inslavenient  of  a  people  we  see  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  most  repulsive  and  loathsome  aspect,  the  ostracism  of 
the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolos  exhibits  the  ignoble  use 
cii'm^oniy-  to  which  an  instrument,  fashioned  for  better  purposes, 
jK-rboioK  j^^.^^.  1,^,  .^^  length  applied.  From  Thucydides'  we  learn 
only  tlie  fact  that  Hyperbolos  was  ostracised.  By  Plutarch''  we 
are'told  tliat  the  challenge  came  from  Nikias  and  liis  adherents  to 
Alkibiades  and  his  followers,  but  that  before  the  time  for  voting 
came  these  two  parties  had  changed  their  plans  and  formed  a  com- 
binatiiMi  to  bring  about  the  banishment  of  the  lamp-maker  who  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Kleon.  The  combination  was,  of 
course,  successful;  and  Hyperbolos  lived  as  an  exile  at  Samos 
wliere  some  years  later  befell  a  victim  to  the  daggers  of  oligarchic 
Conspirators.  The  liistorian  adds  that  he  was  a  pestilent  man,  ex- 
iled not  on  account  of  any  fears  of  his  political  genius  or  influence 
but  simplv  because  his  madness  and  violence  reflected  disgrace 
upon  the  city.  Thucydides  was  well  aware  that  ostracism  was  never 
densed  to  be  a  punishment  for  such  men,  and  in  all  likelihood  he 
nu'pnt  his  statement  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  this  conviction. 
The  matter  v.as  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the  people,  and 
ostracism  was  never  again  resorted  to  against  an  Athenian  citizen. 

Tlie  general  rondltion  of  Hellas  at  tlie  time  of  the  Mclian  expe- 
dition presents  an  astonishing  picture  of  the  complications  wliich 
Potation  of  may  arise  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  independent 
HeiuSIk  *^'^y  communities.  Formally  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
euite*.  tween  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  in  force  :  nor  had 

these  two  cities  renounced  their  private  treaty  of  alliance  made 
after  the  peace.  Tlic  Spartans  still  had  their  own  private  agree- 
ment with  the  ]V>iotians,  and  the  lioiotians  their  ten  days'  truce 
with  the  Athenians.  At  the  request  of  the  Argives  tlie  Messenians 
and  Helots  had  been  brought  back  from  Kephallenia  to  Pylos  f 
and  wliile  the  Athenians  were  blockading  Melos,  the  Pylian  garri- 
son made  destnictivc  inroads  into  the  Lakonian  territory.  The 
Corinthiafis  also  had  their  owti  grounds  of  cpiarrel  with  the  Athe- 
nians :  but  they  had  no  formal  covenants  to  restrain  them  froiii 
open  f«trife.  They  had  nrfused  to  acce{)t  the  i)eace  of  Nikias,  and 
they  were  free  to  jict  openly.  Tlic  Spartans  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  destroy  the  pillar  which  bore  witness  to  their  comj)act  with 
Athonn;  but  they  detennined  U}  re(juitc  the  ravages  of  the  Messe- 
'-"m  T*vh»s  by  JHStiinLf  licensr;s,  or  in  modern  |)hrase  letters 
•  to  thosc'who  might  be  willing  to  retaliate  as  privateers 
on  lh  of  Attica  or  on  the  mercantile  fleets  of  Athens, 

'  Till.  73.  •  A  Ik.  13.     Nik.  11.  '  Seo  p.  348. 
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THE    PELOFONNESIAN    WAR. THE    SICILIAN    EXPEDITION. 

\s  the  year  which  witnessed  tlic  disgraceful  revolution  at  Kor- 
kvra,  the  rhetor  Gorgias  headed  an  embassy  from  the  Sicilian 
Leontiiioi  to  ask  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Syra-  First  inter- 
cnsans,  who  were  at  open  war  not  only  with  them  but  [he^^^^^the-' 
with  N'axos  and  Katana.  In  this  strife  Syracuse  had  nians  in  the 
the  aid  of  all  her  Dorian  neighbors  except  the  men  of  sidiy!" 
Kamarina  who  threw  their  force  into  the  opposite  scale.  427  b.c. 
On  her  side  also  appeared  the  troops  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians, 
while  the  men  of  Uhegion  took  the  side  of  Leontinoi.'  Whatever 
power  the  eloquence  of  Gorgias  may  have  exercised  over  the 
Athenian  assembly,  no  more  constraining  argument  probably  was 
adduced  than  the  warning  that  if  the  Sicilian  Dorians  should  be 
suffered  to  subdue  their  Ionian  kinsfolk,  the  Spartans  would  as- 
suredly receive  from  Sicily  the  succors  on  which  the  Corinthians 
especially  had  eagerly  counted.  The  fact  may  be  doubted  ;  and 
had  Perikles  still  been  in  his  place  in  the  assembly,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  told  his  countrymen  that  they  could  find  more 
effectual  means  of  aiding  the  lonians  of  Sicily  than  by  diverting 
the  strength  of  Athens  to  operations  in  that  distant  island.  But 
neither  was  Perikles  living,  nor  was  his  policy  in  reference  to  for- 
eign conquests  tiiken  up  by  Kleon,  although  when  vigorous  efforts 
were  needed  for  the  recovery  of  revolted  cities  the  line  taken  by  the 
leather-seller  was  more  spirited  and  creditable  than  that  of  the 
high-born  Nikias  and  his  followers.  The  Leontine  envoys  had 
thus  little;  ditHc.ulty  in  obtiiining  the  promise  of  help  ;  but  althouixh 
three  Athenian  tieets  appeared  successively  during  the  next  two 
years  in  Sicilian  waters,  no  decisive  results  were  obtained  on  either 
side. 

The  great  success  of  Demosthenes  at  Sphakteria  produced  in  the 
public  opinion  of  Sicily  a  change  not  less  marke<l  than  that  which 
it  brought  about  at   Athens.     If   the   Athenians  were    concn^a  of 
led  by  it  not  only  to  insist  on  harder  terms  from  the   Sicilian 
Spartans  but  even  to  engage  in  schemes  for  regaining   cLiii. 
their   short-lived    supremacy    in   iioiotia,    the   Sicilian      i-*  b^- 
Greeks  began  to  feel  that  their  incessant  quarrels  and  wars  might 
\^".i\^^  the  whole  island  at  the  mercy  of  a  peoj>le  who  had  shown  a 
power  of  resistance  antl  ;i  fertility  of  resource  far  beyon<l  any  with 
which    at    the   begitming  of  the  war  their  enemies  would    have 

,^  'Time.   iii.  86. 
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creilited  tliem.  Tlu'  necessity  of  making  common  cause  against 
Alliens  was  felt  tirst  by  the  citizens  of  ivamarina  and  Gela,  and 
w;l«<  tirst  expressed  prol)ably  by  the  men  of  the  weaker  eitv.  The 
tniee  between  these  two  cities  wjis  followed  by  a  congress  at  Gela 
in  which  before  the  general  body  of  Sikeliot  envoys^  the  Syracnsan 
Hcrnioknites  stood  forward  for  the  first  time  as  the  uncompromis- 
ing antagonist  of  Athens. 

The  decision  souglit  for  by  Herniokratcs  was  attained  ;  and  it 
w;is  agreed  that  a  general  peace  should  be  made  between  the 
runishmcnt  several  cities  which  should  retain  each  its  present  pos- 
nlan  com-'^  sessions,  Morgautinc  only  being  given  to  Kamarina  on 
niandcrs.  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  The  Athenian 
eomniandei"s  were  at  once  informed  of  the  treaty  to  which,  it  was 
added,  they  might,  if  tliey  pleased,  become  a  party.''  For  the  time 
!>eing  they  had  scarcely  an  option  ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
accordingly  withdrawn.  But  since  the  departure  of  Eurymedon 
from  Pylos  and  Korkyra  the  mad  promise  of  Kleon,  as  some  chose 
to  call  it,  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  admirals  on  reaching  Athens 
found  themselves  to  their  amazement  objects  of  general  and  vehe- 
ment indignation.  The  people  would  liave  it  that  bribery  only 
could  explain  the  facts  :  and  on  this  theory  Pythodofos  and  So- 
phokles  were  banished,  while  Eur}'medon,  the  infamous  hero  of  the 
Korkyraian  massacre,  was  fined. 

The  pacification  brought  abont  by  the  efforts  of  llermokrates 
was  siiort-lived.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likelv  to  last  lonnfer  than  the 
Rcmn»ed  general  fear  of  Athenian  ambition  ;  and  the  disasters 
inT.iult'inoi  *'^  *''^  JJoiotiau  Campaign,  crowned  by  the  catastrophe 
4iiB(.  of  J)c'lion,  speedily  dis])ellcd  this  fear.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  fair  words  of  the  Syracusan  envoy  some  at  least  of  the 
weaker  towns  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  suspicion  that  in  the 
city  which  llermokrates  represented  they  liad  a  neighbor  more 
dangerous  than  Athens.  Tlie  men  of  Leontinoi  resolved  accordingly 
to  increase  the  nund>er  of  their  citizens,  a  measure  which  would  be 
necc»sarily  followed  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  land.  To  this  the 
oliparcliieal  party  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  they 
had  power  enough  to  expel  the  demos,  and  to  dismantle  the  city. 
Tlicy  now  became  pr;sfiessed  of  all  the  lands,  wliich  they  continued 
to  f>ccupy  although  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Syracuse. 
Tlic  new  strife  tliUR  brought  about  furnished  a  fresh  excuse  for 
Athenian  inter^•ention,  but  the  mission  of  I'haiax  ended  only  in 
j»romiw»j»  of  furtlier  and  more  efTe<!tual  aid  to  the  Leontines. 

'  II  'm  n/nrrilv  rn-n-Httarv  to  Bay  BL'lveH  and  the  native  Sikeloi. 

*'                                       '•■•  Hpoko  of  'The     Epi/x'phyrinn     Lokrians 

*h            .    r..  , ,.,.,,  tliuH  mark  alf>ii«-  r(;fuHe(l  to  apr«M!  to  this  cove- 
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The  complication  of  affaii-s  in  Peloponnesos  aftor  the  peace  of 
Nikias  left  to  the  Athenians  no  time  for  any  thoughts  of  inter- 
ference in  Sicily.  But  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  Quarrel  >>e- 
vear  in  which  the  Melians  were  massacred  an  embassy  tween  Seii- 
reached  Athens  from  Egesta,  one  uf  the  two  cities  of  Egesta. 
the  Elymoi,  in  Sicily,  the  envoys  were  far  more  gra-  *^^  ^•^• 
ciously  received  than  the  poor  exiles  of  Leontinoi.  These  had  ap- 
pealed simply  to  their  feelings  of  compassion  :  the  EgesUiians 
inforcod  their  claim  on  the  more  constraining  grounds  of  expe- 
diencv  and  good  policy.  They  asked  for  help  against  the  men  of 
Selinous  in  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  from  some  merely  local 
dispute ;  and  probably  they  would  not  have  cared  to  deny  the  in- 
significance of  its  cause.  But  they  pointed  simply  to  the  policy  of 
Syracuse,  and  to  the  likelihood  that,  when  she  had  made  herself 
the  imperial  city  of  Sicily,  she  would  come  forward  openly  to  the 
help  of  the  great  Dorian  state  of  Continental  Hellas.  She  had 
already  wiped  Leontinoi  out  of  the  number  of  Sicilian  towns ;  and 
unless  her  course  was  cut  short,  Egesta  would  suffer  the  same  fate. 
But  although  the  envovs  were  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they 
could  not  stand  by  themselves,  they  were  not  less  strenuous  in 
asserting  that  their  power,  if  combined  with  that  of  Athens,  was  not 
to  be  despised.  Reminding  the  Athenians  that  they  were  already 
tlieir  allies  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  ten  years  ago  with  Laches, 
thev  pledged  themselves  not  merely  to  bring  their  own  men  into 
the  field,  but  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  costs  of  the  war. 

The   picture,  as  it  was  drawn  and   colored  by  the  envoys   in 
repeated   audiences  before  the   public   assembly,  was  sufficiently 
seductive ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  among  the  citizens   Ri^poiution 
there  were  many  who  were   ready  to  dress  it  out  in   »'  the  Athe- 

i-ii  *•    •  1  a       c  *i  1       nians  to 

still  more  enticing  colors.      So  rar  were   the  people   maintain 
charmed  bv  the  new  influence  that,  instead  of  nausinrr   \^^  cause  of 
to  tiiink   whether  under  any  circumstances  further  m-   talaus. 
terference   in  Sicily  would  be  either  wi.se  or  profitable,       ii^^^c- 
they  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  test  the  resources  of  the 
Egestaians  and  their  prospects  of  success  in  their  war  with  Seli- 
nous.'    The  Egestaians  turned  out  to  be  mere  impostors:  but  un- 
happily the  cheat  was  not  discovered  until  the  Athenian  fleet  Inid 
reached  Khegion.'     The  envoys  returned  from  Sicily  in  the  spring 
of   the  following  year  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  wealth  which 
they  had  seen  there,  not  only  in  the  temples  and  public  buildings, 
but  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens  ;  the  crews  of  the  triremes  whicii 
conveyed  the  ambassa<lor8  were  loud  in  «;xpressions  of  wonder  and 
jwliniration   at   the   magnificent   hospitility    with  which  they  had 

'  Thuc.  vi.  0.  Mb.  vi.  4tt. 
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been  entertaiiu'd  (liirinj^  tlieir  whole  stay  at  Egestii.  But  the 
treasures  c>f  the  ti'iuples  were  of  silver,  not  gold  ;  and  the  orna- 
ments whicii  nnule  their  feasts  so  splendid  represented  the  collective 
wealth  not  only  of  Eojesta  but  of  other  cities  from  which  they  were 
borrowed,  the  whole  being  transferred  secretly  from  house  to  house 
for  each  successive  entertainment.  The  Athenian  people,  however, 
felt  assureil  that  the  Egestaians  had  told  the  simple  truth,  when 
the  envoys  laid  before  them  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver  as  a 
Tnonth's  pay  in  advance  for  a  Heet  of  sixty  vessels.  The  popular 
enthusiasm  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  requisite  pitch,  and  a 
decree  was  passed  appointing  Alkibiades,  Nikias,  and  Lamachos 
commanders  of  an  expedition  charged  with  maintaining  tlio  cause 
of  Egesta  against  the  men  of  Selinous,  with  the  restoration  of 
Leontinoi,  and  with  the  general  furtherance  of  Atlienian  interests 
in  Sicily.  Five  days  later  the  assembly  was  to  meet  again  to  dis- 
cuss more  fully  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

Nikias,  we  cannot  doubt,  liad  done  what  he  could,  or  felt  that 
he  could  do,  to  knock  the  whole  scheme  on  the  head.  We  are 
'ition     expressly  told   that  his  appointment  to  the  command 

likias.  vN'j^s  made  against  liis  will  ;  and  the  statement  implies 
that  lie  liad  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion.  The  life  of  Nikias,  born 
though  he  was  to  high  station  and  abundant  wealth,  was  not  par- 
ticularly fortunate  :  but  of  all  his  misfortunes  none  was  greater 
than  his  strange  inability  to  discern  the  road  which  almost  at  any 
given  time  would  have  led  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  The  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  was  not  much  more  to  his  mind  tlian  the  enterprise 
of  Demosthenes  at  Pylos.  In  the  former  case  lie  pronounced 
success  to  he  difficult :  in  the  latter  he  asserted  it  to  be  impossible. 
Had  lie  chosen,  when  replying  to  the  sarcasms  of  Kleon,  to  adopt 
the  line  which  he  took  in  opposition  to  Alkibiades  in  reference  to 
the  Sicilian  invasion,  lie  might  with  the  aid  of  Demosthenes  have 
secured  a  victory  far  moro  brilliant  than  that  which  Demosthenes 
and  Kleon  achieved  on  the  island  of  Sphaktcria.  But  Nikias  op- 
posed himself  to  resolute  action  under  all  circumstances  :  and  his 
words  failed  to  carry  due  weight  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
llicy  were  fully  home  out  by  facts.  He  was  indeed  fully  justified 
ill  averting  on  the  day  of  the  second  assembly  that  Athens  owed 
no  daties  t4>  barharian  inhabitants  of  a  distant  island,'  while  she 
owed  the  Rtronge«t  duties  to  her  own  citizens  and  to  the  members 
of  ♦  -  -  .it  confederacy  ;  that  the  Spartans  were  only  nominally 
*»*  .  ith   her,  and  that  her  first  disaster  would  be   to  them  a 

welcome  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to  a  wrath  long  pent  up  ;' 
that  their  exanipK;  would  be  followed  by  other  states  which  had 

'Thnr    .,   j»,  1  '  lb.  vi.  9,  2. 
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either  openly  repudiated  the  peace  or  liad  contented  themselves 
with  a  ten  days'  truce  periodically  renewed  ;  and  lliat  if  Athens 
■was  bent  on  righting  wrongs,  her  business  wjis  t<j  redress  her  own. 
The  Thrace-ward  Chalkidians  were  still  in  revolt ;  and  until  these 
were  again  brought  under  obedience,  it  wjis  madness  to  dispatch 
fleets  and  armies  to  aid  the  Egcstaians.'  In  short,  theie  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  going,  and  every  reason  for  refusing  to  go. 
The  plea  of  the  Egcstaians  that  Syracuse  wjis  seeking  to  make 
herself  mistress  of  all  Sicily  was  one  to  which  it  was  absurd  to 
listen.  The  success  of  Syracuse  in  any  such  scheme  would  be  to 
the  int^'rest  of  Athens,  not  to  her  injury.  In  their  present  state  of 
isolation,  the  several  Dorian  cities  of  that  ishuul  might  be  tempted 
to  take  part  with  the  Dorian  states  to  which  they  traced  their 
origin  :  but  if  Syracuse  became  an  imperial  power,  she  would  be 
less  likely  to  risk  her  empire  in  a  contest  with  a  city  whose  :>trength 
was  equal  to  her  own.''  A  far  more  serious  danger  threatened 
Athens  from  the  Spartan  itch  for  subverting  democratical  consti- 
tutions and  setting  up  oligarchies  in  their  place,'  and  from  the 
selfish  ambition  nf  men  who  far  outran  their  fortunes  in  the  extra- 
vagant luxury  of  their  private  lives,  in  the  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence of  their  liturgies,  and  in  the  splendor  of  the  chariots  and 
horses  with  which  they  competed  for  the  prizes  in  the  great  Hel- 
lenic festivals.  If  such  men  urged  on  the  expedition,  they  had  the 
twofold  motive  of  wishing  to  increase  their  own  importance  and 
making  good  the  ruinous  costs  of  their  lavish  and  ini(juitous  dis- 
play ;  and  on  this  account  they  were  utterly  unfitted  to  be  intrusted 
with  any  command  in  such  an  enterprise.  Ltistly  he  intreated  the 
I'rytanis,  or  President,  to  put  the  whole  (juestion  once  more  to  the 
vote  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  irregularity  of  the  step  would 
at  the  lejist  be  condoned. 

The  speech  of  Nikias  roused  the  vehenjent  indignation  of  Alki- 
biades.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  gloried  in  the  a(;ts  which 
liad  called  forth  the  strongest  censures  of  Nikias.  It  Coun tor- 
was  true  that  he  had  competed  for  the  Olympian  prize  of'^i'iUfhi^ 
with  seven  chariots  of  four  horses  ea<'h,  and  that  he  ades. 
ha«l  sought  to  make  his  liturgies  jis  splendid  5is  he  could.  l>ut  his 
victories  at  Olympia  had  impressed  the  whole  Hellenic  world  with 
a  sense  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Athens,  in  which  thcv  had 
well-nigh  ceased  to  belit^vc,  while  the  richness  of  his  public  services 
had  tended  greatly  to  attract  and  rea.ssure  her  subjects  and  her 
allies,     lie  had  even  the  effrontery  to  boast  of  his  l^eloponnesian 

'  Time.  vi.  10.  at  Athens  ;  but  no  oni?  will  clnirjfo 

•  lb.  vl.  11,  3.  liini  with  any  complicity  in  ilm  vio 

'  lb.  vi.  11,  5      Xikins  bi'lonjjed,  l»Mit  couusflH  wliicli  diH^mced  this 
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intriiiucs  and  of  the  strait  to  which  he  had  reduced  Sparta  when  she 
wru"*  ohliiTod  to  stake  even'tliinix  on  a  single  throw  at  Mantineia  ; 
md  lie  rrowniMl  his  avowal  witli  the  impudent  falsehood  that,  al- 
thouirh  SparUi  won  the  stake,  she  had  not  yet  recovered  the  haughty 
.ontidcncc  of  the  times  preceding  the  disasters  of  Sj)hakteria.  It 
was  tnu'  also,  he  added,  that  he  Avas  young,  and  that  Nikias  had 
the  experience  of  maturer  years  :  but  this  was  only  a  reason  for 
turning  to  the  good  of  the  state  the  youth  of  the  one  and  the  wis- 
ih»m  of  the  other.  As  to  the  strength  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  Nikias 
was  scaring  them  with  imaginary  terrors.  They  were  but  solitary 
nnits  without  power  of  cohesion,  on  whom  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  Sikels  would  be  glad  to  wreak  the  enmity  of  ages.  But,  as 
Athenians,  they  were  bound  to  remember  their  own  wants  and 
their  own  honor.  The  very  life  of  Athens  depended  on  energetic 
action.  Sicily  would  supply  a  field  for  such  action.  The  refusal 
to  occupy  this  field  would  be  followed  by  stagnation,  and  stagna- 
tion would  end  in  death.'  It  was  the  old  argument  of  Asiatic 
ronquerors  which  llerodotos  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes  ;''  and 
it  was  worthy  alike  of  the  Persian  despot  and  the  selfish  Athenian 
oligarch. 

The  speech  of  Alkibiades  was  followed  by  addresses  from  other 
orators  and  by  renewed  intreaties  from  the  Egestaian  envoys ;  and 
Att.mptof    the  effect   of  all  was  so  powerful  that  Nikias,  feeling 
''Y?\o    Idmself  already  practically   defeated,  resorted  to  a  de- 
vice  by   which   he  hoped  to  disgust  them  with  the 
.''    enterprise.     Assuming  that  the  expedition  would  be 
I  1    voted,   he  insisted  that  it  must  be  made  on  a  scale 

iiiLcuicr-  whicli  might  fairly  justify  confidence  in  its  success. 
*"***•  They   must  carry   with  them  hoplites,   bowmen,  and 

-lingers,  and  must  go  amply  ])rovided  with  a  convoy  of  grain-bear- 
-f'l<»,  and  with  everything  that  could  insure  the  well-being 
inny  under  all  possible  accidents  of  war.  These  w^ere  for 
liim  no  matters  for  doubt  or  controversy ;  and  if  any  newed  them 
nAsuch,  he  would  resign  to  them  a  command  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him  against  his  will. 

Thi.H  manf£u\Te  on  the  part  of  Nikias  was  followed  by  a  result 

[.recijwly  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  hoped  for.     Far  from  in- 

r,.    *^"*^i"K  ^J'<^  peo[)lc  to  give   up   the  enterprise  as  one 

f  Hi.  Ath.-   wholly  beyond  their  strength,  he  united  all  parties  by 

*    ''"''"  ■  ,.^  ji  course  which  seemed  to  make  failure  im- 

1  The   (riithusiasm   of   those   who   were   most 

♦•agcr  for  the  expedition  was   increased  tenfold,  while 

I  he  more  »Kjbcr-minded  were  led  to  think  that  what  Athens  under- 

•  Time.  vl.  la  a  Seo  p.  161. 
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took  with  a  superHuity  of  resources,  she  would  assuredly  be  able 
to  accomplish.  When  then  one  of  the  citizens  started  up  and 
insisted  that  instead  of  further  preface  Nikias  should  say  precisely 
what  he  wanted,  the  unfortunate  <]jeneral  was  caucj'ht  in  his  own 
trap.  Like  one  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  hi Gjh -spirited,  al- 
though mistaken,  men  whom  he  feared  that  he  should  he  leading 
to  ruin,  Nikitis  sjiid  that  he  must  have  at  least  a  hundred  triremes, 
and.  if  possible,  more  than  tive  thousand  hoplites,  with  light  troops 
in  proportion.  Not  only  was  liis  request  instantly  complied  with, 
but  with  his  colleagues  he  received  full  powers  over  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  expedition.  The  die  w;is  cast.  The  efforts  of  Nikiji-s 
to  chill  the  ardor  of  the  people  had  secured  to  Alkibiadcs  a  victory 
far  greater  than  any  which  he  had  hoped  for,  and  staked  almost 
the  existence  of  the  state  on  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  But  in 
justice  to  Nikias  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  dissujisions  were 
not  founded  on  the  mere  anticipntion  of  disaster,  lie  went  with 
no  high  hopes  ;  he  was  weighdl  down  perhaps  with  some  heavy 
misgivings  :  but  unquestionably  he  hjul  not  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  scheme  would  inevitably  end  in  failure.  Nikias  went  to  Sicily, 
because  on  a  general  view  of  the  case  he  felt  that  he  might  hope  to 
return  home  in  triumph  ;  but  he  condemned  the  whole  scheme  em- 
phatically ou  the  ground  that  in  such  an  enterprise  victory  would 
be  not  much  less  a  calamity  than  defeat.  The  latter  might  cri[)plo 
Athens  for  years  ;  but  success  would  extend  her  empire  to  an  un- 
nianaijeable  size,  would  involve  l»er  in  an  inextricable  network  of 
ditliculties,  and  would  lead  to  further  schemes  of  aggression  which 
would  be  avenged  in  her  speedy  downfall.' 

The  prospect  for  the  present  was  singularly  brlLrht  and  allnring. 
The  reganl  paid  to  the  personal  integrity  «>f  Nikias  n)Used  the  ve- 
hement enthusiasm  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  for-  .pj^^  nmtfla- 
ward  an  eager  crow<l  of  volunteers  where  the  generals  tion  of  the 
had  feared  that  they  might  have  to  constrain  men  to  ^■'■'"'*'- 
an  irksome  ser\ice.  With  the  s;ime  ardor  the  trierarchs  vied  with 
ea«'h  other  in  the  lavishness  with  which  they  provided  everything 
necessiiry  for  the  comfort  of  their  crews  and  of  the  troops  whom 
they  were  to  convey  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  vehement  inipulsc 
thus  imparted  wjis  at  its  height,  when  the  citizens  awoke  one 
inorning  to  find  that  the  ti<_jures  of  Hermes,  busts  standing  on 
(|uadningular  pedestals,  ha<l  with  scarcely  an  exceptiiui  been  mu- 
tilated and  dcfan'd.  These  Ilermai,  or  statues  of  the  Master 
I'hief,'  stooil  in  the  Agoni,  befon'  the  temples,  the  ptiblit^  build- 
ings, and  private  Imuses  ;  and  the  people  coinforte*!  themselves  w  illi 
the  thought  that  the  reverence  whieh  they  paid  to  him  enlisted 

»  Tbuc.  vi.  11  it  8eq.  '  MyOi.  Ar.  Xat.  i.  119  ;  ii.  220. 
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the  Qod  on  their  side,  and  pledged  him  to  protect  them  against  the 
ri>hl»ers  of  wh«>m  he  was  the  most  adroit  and  subtle.  The  event 
pruilueed  a  profound  sensjition.  The  religious  fears  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  hoen  roused  ;  and  no  people  perhaps  were  ever  on  this 
p«.)int  more  .sensitive.'  It  was  clear  that  there  lurked  in  the  city  a 
l)odv  of  men  for  whom  religion,  law,  and  duty  had  no  constraint, 
men'  who  did  not  scruple  to  wjige  war  against  the  gods  and  to  im- 
volve  the  guiltless  in  the  punishment  due  for  their  own  iniquities. 
But  the  presence  of  such  men  in  the  city  involved  a  political  not 
less  than  a  religious  danger.  The  one  in  fact  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  other.  The  sacrilege  connnitted  on  the  llermai  was  the 
act  of  men  belonging  to  an  organised  body  ;  and  hence  the  Athe- 
uians  had  in  their  midst  a  secret  society  who  hated  the  existing 
constitution  of  their  country.  Men  who  had  any  respect  for  law 
and  decency  could  never  liavc  become  partakers  in  such  evil  deeds, 
and  thus  the  suspicion  of  political  conspiracy  was  necessarily 
roused  by  the  discovery  tliat  a  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  one 
of  the  divine  protectoi*s  of  the  city. 

liespecting  the  mutilation  of  the  llermai  at  Athens  two  things 
only  arc  certain.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  conspiracy 
Acc«»wtion  <^'xisted,  whatever  may  have  been  its  objects,  and  that 
of  Alki-         with  this  conspiracy   Alkibiades   had  nothing  to   do. 

"^  We  may  advance  one  step  further,  and  maintain  con- 

fidontlv  that  the  end  at  which  most  of  the  conspirators  aimed  was 
the  ruin  of  Alkibiades.  It  is  also  possible  that  with  this  motive 
was  combined  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sicilian  rxpedition  altogether.  It  is  perhaps  even  not  unlikely  that 
among  the  conspirators  may  have  been  some  who  were  actuated  by 
the  latter  motive  alone  ;  and  these,  knowing  how  earnestly  Nikijis 
had  .sjioken  against  the  scheme,  may  have  felt  that  an  appeal  to  liis 
religious  fears  wouitl  be  the  means  of  re-opening  the  question  and 
rfHifiing  a  more  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  men  who  were 
thuH  far  afraid  to  break  silence.  But  that  the  whole  career  of 
Alkibiades  whether  as  a  statesman  or  a  private  citizen  had  raised 
op  a^iuht  him  a  band  of  bitter  enemies,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 
He  was  hat«.'d  more  especially  by  wealthy  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  whom  he  insult<'<l  by  his  arrogance  and  e(;lipsed  by  the 
(Mtentation  and  extravagant  costliness  of  liis  liturgies.  An  oli- 
•iiay  disj)lay  towards  the  inferior  chisses  a super- 
'  si-arcely  surpassed  even  by  that  of  Alkibiades, 
tmt  oVifrarcAin  trcnerally  have  no  mind  that  this  haughtiness  should 
ht'       '    '        '  ■    themselves  by  one  who  is   only   their  peer. 

A>  I      go  was  discovered,  rewards  were  offered  for 

'  TUi»  rharacteriiitic,  known  uh  in  the  8{HMT.liof  St.  Paul  on  thehill 
Uttirdtttud^^ifunia,  Ssipecially  noted    of  Areiopajjoa. 
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the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators ;  but  the  slaves,  who  came 
forward  as  iufonnauts,  appeared  not  to  £rive  an  account  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  Ilermai,  hut  to  say  that  they  had  seen  Alkibuides 
with  other  younj^  and  rich  men  niimickinor  in  private  houses  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  were  all  but  finished,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Andokides,  the  trireme  of  Lamachos  was  already  moored  in  the 
outer  harbor,  when  in  the  public  assembly  Alkibiades  was  charged 
with  this  intolerable  profanation.  His  demeanor  in  this  crisis 
was  straightforward  and  commendable.  He  insisted  on  beinir 
brought  to  trial  before  he  sailed,  and  protested  against  the  injustice 
of  allowing  him  to  depart  in  charge  of  an  anny,  while  at  home  an 
accusation  impended  over  him  which  his  enemies  by  slanders 
spread  about  during  his  absence  might  indefinitely  aggravate.  In 
demanding  an  immediate  trial  he  was  acting  wisely.  His  oppo- 
nents saw  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  were  on  his  side, 
and  they  feared  that  his  condemnation  might  send  home  in  wrath 
or  discjust  the  Arijive  and  Mantineian  allies  who  bv  his  influence 
had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  It  was  indispen- 
sable that  the  fleet  should  not  be  detained  ;  and  the  speakers  who 
now  followed  the  instructions  of  his  personal  enemies  urged  that 
the  trial  should  be  postponed  until  a  definite  time  should  have 
passed  after  his  recall,  whenever  the  latter  step  should  be  re- 
solved on. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  fleet  was  readv  for  sea :  and 
never  did  a  more  magnificent  force  issue  from  Athens  than  when 
the  hoplites  left  the  city  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  The  depar- 
v-'iih  were  to  bear  them  away  to  Sicily.  On  the  ••■'''■ 
-  1  res  of  the  great  Athenian  harbor  the  day  was 
made  memorable  not  so  much  by  the  brilliancy  of  miJitarv  array 
as  by  the  high  hopes,  troubled  by  some  transient  misgiviui^s  which 
tilled  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  accompanied  their  friends  from  the 
city  and  were  now  to  bid  them  farewell.  Almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Athens  liad  come  down  to  Peiraieus.  Foreijxners  were 
there,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  sumptuou>ness  of  the  armament, 
while  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children  felt  their  bright  hopes 
iway  as  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem 
r  ..  ~  of  parting.  Thus  far  they  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
the  thought  that  the   power  of   Athens  was   fully    equal    to   the 

"lievement  of  any  scheme  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind  ;  but 
:.  V  the  length  of  the  voyjige,  their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  great 
island  which  they  were  going  to  concjuer,  and  theccrtaintv  thatin 
my  case  many  were  departing  who  would  never  see  their  homes 
.igain,'.hrew  a  dark  veil  over  the  future,  and  many  burst  into  bit- 
ter weeping.  The  trumpets  gave  the  signal  for  silence,  and  while 
some  prayed  to  a  God  and  Father  neither  local  nor  changeful,  the 
16» 
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voices  of  the  heralds  rose  in  invocation  of  the  gods  of  the  city. 
From  golden  and  silver  goblets  the  libations  were  poured  to  appease 
the  dritit's  of  the  lieavens  and  the  eartli,  of  the  land  and  the  sea. 
The  I'lean  shout  echoed  over  the  water.'*,  and  the  long  line  of  tri- 
remes swept  in  tile  from  the  harbor. 

Purinir  the  many  weeks  spent  by  the  Athenians  in  getting  their 
annamcnt  tocjether,  tidings  of  the  coming  invasion  were  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  Syracuse  :  but  they  were  received 
bateatsyra-  for  the  most  part  with  a  stubborn   incredulity  against 
cui».  which    llormokrates   in   vain    raised    his   voice.      Ten 

years  before  at  the  synod  of  Gela  he  liad  striven  earnestly  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  whether  Dorians  or  lo- 
nians,  avowedly  as  a  check  on  the  boundless  aggressiveness  of 
Athens.  Now  he  came  forward  in  the  public  assembly  at 
Syracuse  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  the  danger  which  he  had 
feared  was  no  longer  distant.  The  Athenians,  having  taken  up 
the  absurd  (quarrel  of  the  Egestaians  and  the  ruined  Leontinoi, 
were  already  on  the  way  upon  their  errand  of  conquest.  But  all 
histor)'  taught  the  same  lesson.  Schemes  for  distant  conquest 
were  rarely  successful,  and  the  brightest  page  in  Athenian  annals 
was  the  humiliation  of  Xerxes  and  the  destruction  of  Mardonios 
with  forces  vastly  larger  than  any  which  Athens  could  bring 
against  Sicily.  Nothing  more,  then,  was  needed  than  timely  cau- 
tion. The  Svracusans  must  be  ready  for  the  stniggle  themselves. 
Nay,  were  it  not  for  their  habitual  inactivity  or  sluggishness, 
he  would  urge  upon  them  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures.  If  they  were  of  his  mind,  provisions  for  two 
months  would  be  placed  on  every  Syracusan  trireme,  and  the 
Athenians  should  learn  that  they  must  fight  on  the  shores  of  Italy, 
l>cforc  they  could  make  their  way  to  those  of  Sicily. 

"^riic  position  of  Ilcrmokrates  as  an  oligarchical  leader  could 
nrnTf'fAv  fail  to  impart  a  political  complexion  to  his  censures  on  the 
r:  rharactcr  of  the  Syracusan  j)eople.      At  least  it  might 

u>  iicrui- -'^  '^^  turned  to  a  political  account  by  speakers  belonging 
^trf^  to  a  different  school.     The  arguments  urged  by  Nikias 

ngainnt  the  whole  scheme  from  first  to  last  and  under  any  conditions 
were  w*  strong  and  at  the  sjime  time  so  obvious  that  we  need  feel 
no  suqirisr?  if  they  suggested  themselves  to  the  Syracusan  Athena- 
/orrt'*.  'Hiis  speaker  treated  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  as  a  bare 
: '">ibility,  very  much  to  be  desire<l,  indeed,  because  their  (;oming 
'  '  lid  only  lead  to  their  com[)lete  destruction  ;  but  until  he  had  for 
of  their  ap[)roach  evidence  which  he  believed  not  to  be 
:  ...  .iiiin^r,  he  must  regard  these  rej)orts  as  the  malicious  fabrica- 
tiww  of  men  who  for  their  own  oligarchical  purposes  were  bent  on 
keeping  thf5  city  in  a  ntate  of  continual   fennent.     The   persons, 
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therefore,  to  be  punished  were  not  the  Athenians  whom  they  would 
never  see,  but  the  orators  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends  sought  to 
scare  them  with  imaginary  terrors,  and  to  shut  their  eyes  to  more 
real  perils  at  home.  The  harangue  of  Athciiagoras  would  have 
been  followed,  we  cannot  doubt,  by  an  angry  controversy,  had  not 
the  Strategoi  or  generals  interposed  their  authority.  Rising  up 
at  once,  one  of  them  insisted  that  these  personal  arguments  and 
retorts  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  as  they  were  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,  so  they  would  take  the  measures  most 
likely  to  insure  it.* 

While  with  the  Syracusans  tlie  coming   of  the  enemy  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  controversy,  the  tidings,  no  longer  question- 
able, were  received  that  the  Athenian  armament  had   profTc^sof 
already  reached  Klieirion.     At   Korkyra,  in    order  to  thelthonian 

.  ,  -,.,,.       ,   .         .       ^  .  ,.  /•    f       J  1    Jirniatncnt  to 

avoid  (iirhculties  in  procunng  supplies  of  food  and  the  straits 
water,  the  fieet  had  been  divided  into  tlirce  portions,  "f -'^'-'s^^'i^- 
one  being  intrusted  to  each  of  the  three  commanders.  These  divi- 
sions followed  at  fixed  intervals  the  three  ships  w  hich  had  been 
sent  to  jiscertain  tlic  intentions  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities.^ 
The  bright  hopes  with  which  they  started  were  damped  almost  at 
the  outset.  Nowhere  would  the  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
passed  allow  them  more  than  mooring  ground  and  liberty  of  water- 
ing ;  and  even  this  boon  was  refused  to  them  by  the  Tarantines  and 
tlic  Lokrians.  The  Syracusans  had  now  been  awakened  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  danirer,  and  were  strengthening  their  outposts  with 
strong  garrisons,  wlien  the  ships,  sent  forward  by  the  Athenian 
commanders  before  the  fleet,  returned  with  the  news  that  the  pre- 
tended wealtli  of  Egesta  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  that  the  whole 
contents  of  its  treiisury  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  moilest  sum 
of  thirtv  talents.'  To  Nikias  this  was  no  disappointment ;  but  the 
rude  slioek  to  his  bright  dreams  greatlv  (k'pressed  and  disconcerted 
Alkibiades.  The  commissioners  who,  whether  bribed  or  not,  had 
by  their  first  report  excited  and  fed  these  brilliant  hopes  had  now 
to  undergo  no  <rentle  censure  ;  but  the  generals  liad  t<»  face  the 
graver  duty  of  determining  the  course  to  be  taken  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  mind  of  Nikisus  w;is  soon  made  up.  He  had 
been  sent  to  bring  to  an  en<l  the  quarrel  Ix-tween  Egesta  and  Seli- 
iious,  and  further  to  see  whether  the  restoration  of  L(M)ntinoi  were 
p<»ssib!(?,  an<l  whether  anything  more  might  be  «b)ne  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Athens  generally.  He  propose*!  to  act  acconling  to 
the  letter  of  these  instructions,  and  having  displayed  the  power  of 
.\thens  before  the  cities  on  the  cojists  of  Sicily,  to  return  home 
unless  fcriy  fresh  events  should  open  the  way  for  further  operations. 

•  Thuc.  vi.  ar)-n.  •  Ih.  vi.  4'3.  »  Il».  vi.  40. 
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Counsel  so  Uiine  and  prudent  as  this  could  have  no  attractions  for 
Alkibijules  who  contended  that  envoys  should  at  once  he  sent  to 
all  the  Sikeiiot  cities  in  the  hope  of  detacliinoj  them  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  the  Sikel  tribes  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  alliance  for 
Atheus,  and  that  if  these  things  could  be  done  they  should  then 
iHjsieiTC  Selinous  and  Syracuse,  unless  the  former  would  agree  to  a 
reconciliation  with  Egcsta  and  the  latter  to  the  restoration  of 
Leontinoi.  AVith  a  sharpness  and  precision  equal  to  that  of  Nikias 
Liunachos  urjjed  the  view  of  the  mere  general  ius  distinguished  from 
the  statesman.  Not  a  moment  in  hii  opinion  was  to  be  lost,  while 
tlie  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Sicilians  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  fresh.  Either  complete 
victory  or  an  important  success  would  follow  an  immediate  attack 
on  Syracuse. 

Of  these  tliree  plans  that  of  Nikias  was  the  oest  from  the 
stati'sman's  point  of  view.  From  that  of  the  general  the  counsel 
Plans  of  the  of  Lamachos  was  both  bold  and  able  :  that  of  Alkibiades 
commwid-  '^'^"'^^  utterly  unworthy  whether  of  the  soldier  or  the 
en*.  statesman.    Lookingto  the  political  interests  of  Athens, 

we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  prudent  and  business-like  course 
than  that  of  Nikias :  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  return 
home,  if  not  after  brilliant  success,  yet  without  disgrace,  and  with- 
out that  exasperation  of  feeling  both  in  central  and  Sporadic  Hellas 
whicrh  would  have  followed  the  triumphant  execution  of  the  plan 
uf  l>iimachus.  J  Jut  that  of  Alkibiades  was  a  trimming  and  vacil- 
lating compromise  which  boded  no  good  issue  to  the  campaign, 
and  showed  hijn  to  be  as  deficient  in  military  genius  as  he  was 
prominent  for  the  audacity  and  arrogance  of  his  demeanor.  Un- 
happily it  was  the  plan  which  the  adhesion  of  Lamachos  made  it 
necessary  to  adopt.  This  brave  and  gifted  military  leader  was  a 
p<u)r  man  to  whom  neither  biilh  nor  culture  gave  an  adventiti(nis 
importance  ;  and  when  he  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he  natu- 
rally felt,  as  a  soldier,  that  it  was  better  to  run  the  chance  of  vic- 
tor\-  with  Alkibiades  than  at  once  to  abandon  it  with  Nikias. 

'flic  first  step  of  Alkibijwles  after  carrying  his  point  against 
NikiaH  was  ia  cross  over  in  his  trireme  to  Meseone  in  the  hope  of 
Ocranition  **<i^'uring  its  alliance  :  but  here  too  he  was  foiled.  The 
of  Kaund.  MeHsenians  would  allow  him  nothing  mon;  than  a 
wiihthcKa-   niarket  beyond  the  walls  of  their  city.     Taking  with 


them  only  sixty  shipH,  the  Athenian  generals  then 
■ailed  la  Naxo«,  where  they  found  the  people  well  disposed  :  but 
til'    '  'of  the  Naxians  was  follow^jd   by  a  rough  reception 

at  I  c-re   the    Syracusan    J'arty    was    uppermost,  and  the 

Athenians  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  night  station   on   the 
iMUiks  of  the  T<:ri;iM.     On    th<!   next  <lay    the   whole  fleet,  the  re- 
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niaiiiing  triremes  luivLiig  joined  them  from  Uhegioii,  advanced  in 
tile  to  Syracuse.  Ten  ships  sailed  into  the  great  harbor,  and  a 
proclamation  was  made  inviting  the  Leontines  within  the  city  to 
join  their  friends  the  Athenians  who  were  come  to  restore  them  to 
their  homes.  Nothing  further  was  accomplished,  however,  beyond 
a  survey  of  the  fortifications;  but  on  their  return  to  Katane, 
although  tlie  army  was  still  kept  shut  out  of  the  city,  the  generals 
were  allowed  an  audience  before  the  public  assembly.  Alkibiades 
was  still  speaking,  when  some  Athenians,  having  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance  into  the  town  through  agate  which  had  been 
imperfectly  walled  up,  made  their  way  to  the  Agora.  The  sight 
of  the  enemy  thus  seemingly  in  posses.sion  of  the  place  frightened 
the  small  minor  ty  which  constituted  the  Syracusan  party  ;  and  on 
their  flight  the  men  of  Katane,  having  passed  a  decree  of  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  invited  the  generals  to  bring  thither  the  por- 
tion of  the  forces  which  had  been  left  at  Khegion.  The  news 
that  Kmnarina  also  might  be  expected  to  join  them  seemed  to 
disclose  for  the  moment  a  brighter  prospect ;  but  the  whole  Athe- 
nian fleet,  passing  by  Syracuse,  doubled  the  Pachynian  promon- 
tory, only  to  find  that  the  Kamarinaians  were  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  treaty  which  bound  them  to  admit  no  more  than  a  single 
war-ship  at  a  time  into  their  harbor.  On  their  return  voyage  to 
Katane,  they  committed  some  ravages  on  Syracusan  territory,  and 
routed  a  small  body  of  Syracusan  horse. 

At  Katane  they  found  the  Salaminian  trireme.  This  ship  had 
brought  a  summons  to  Alkibiades  and  some  others  who  were  named 
with  him,  to  return  at  once  to  Athens  and  take  their  Recall  of 
trial  on  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Elcusinian  mysteries,  -'^'kibiados. 
The  excitement  attending  the  departure  of  the  fleet  had  quieted 
only  for  a  moment  the  popular  feeling  which  had  been  sorely 
wounded  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Ilermai  and  the  dis<-lo?.ures, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  followed  it.  I'romises  of  immunity 
and  of  rewards  in  money  produced  the  usual  crop  of  informers,  and 
tlie  circumstantial  stearics  of  these  worthless  men  fed  the  credulity 
and  the  terror  of  the  multitude.'  Vnit  while  their  alarm  grew 
daily  more  intense,  evidence  of  the  quality  which  they  felt  to  be 
indispensable  was  for  some  time  not  forthcoming.  The  circum- 
stantial story  of  l)iokleides  was  rewarded  with  a  wreath  of  honor 
and  a  public  entertainment  in  the  IVytaneion  ;  the  circumstantial 
story  of  And«)kides  whom  along  with  more  than  forty  others  he 
Iwid  denounced  contradicted  his  graphic  tale,  and  I)ioklei(les  was 
put  to  death.  At  last  the  Athenians  breathed  freely.  An  Atlienian 
citizen  had  come  forward  to  accuse  himself  wliiK'  he  laid  bare  the 
ini<piities  of  the  Ilerniokopidai.      <  )f  tln'  men  thrown  into   prison 

'  Time.  vi.  r>;j.  2. 
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on  the  information  of  Diokleidcs  tliose  who  were  not  accused  hy 
Andokides  wore  discharjxed  with  the  informer  :  the  rest  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  antl  tlie  ian<i:uaire  of  Timcydides  impUes  that  they 
were  convicted  on  evidence  as  slender  or  absurd  as  that  which  sent 
Lord  Stratford  and  his  fellow-sutferei-s  to  the  scaffold.     ])ut  al- 
t}j<>U!;li  the  punishment  of  these  victims  had,  as  it  w^as  supposed, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  Hermes,  nothinQ^  had  been  brought  out  to 
connect  Aikibiades  with  the  plot.     Still  his  enemies  were  resolved 
that  if  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  mutilating  statues  lie  should  be 
found  uiiiltv  of  profaning  the  mysteries.     In  the  accusation  laid 
against  him  by  Thessalos,  the  son  of  Kimon,  lie  was  charged  not 
with  any  share   in  the   matter  of  tlie  Ilcrmai   or  even  in  {)(>Iitical 
plots  of  any  kind,  but  simply  with  mimicking  the  Eleusinian  cere- 
monies in  his  own  house.     Unfortunately   the  march   of  a  small 
Sj)artan  force  to  the  isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  some 
mejvsures  with  the  Boiotians   caused  in  the  public   mind   a  fresh 
paroxysm    of  suspicion  and  terror.      In  this   movement  tliey  saw 
plain  evidence  of  a  deep-laid  plot  on  the  part  of  Aikibiades  for  the 
subversion  of  the  democracy  ;  and  in  their  agony  tlie  whole  force 
of  tlie  city  'ilept  with  their  arms  in  the  Temenos  of  Theseus  near 
the  gates  which  opened  on  the  roads  to  Eleusis  and  Corinth,     The 
fiM-ling  against  Aikibiades  had  now  been  raised  to  a  lieight  which 
•'titisrted  his  enemies  that  they  might  safely  insist  on  his  recall ;  but 
:ilr!i<iii'_di   the  connnander  of  the  Salaminian  trireme,  received  for 
Aikibiades  only  an  order  that  he  should  return  home  in  his  own 
-hip,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trireme   which  carried  this 
>»ummons  brought  him  also  information  of  the   efforts  which  his 
enemirs  had  made  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  people  against  him. 
I  lis  resolution  was  at  once  taken,  and  with  it  the  doom  of  the 
Athenian  demos  was   sealed.     He   accompanied   the   Salan)inian 
trireme  as  far  as  Thourioi  ;  but  when  the  ships  were   to   sail   on- 
wards from  that  place,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     All  attempts 
'i  for  him  were  fruitless.     The   sl)ij)s   returned   to  Athens 
iiim  ;  and  with  the  rest  who  had  shared  his  flight  he  was 
•entenced  Uj  death. 

The   departure   of  Aikibiades  left  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos  the 

joint  command  of  the  whole  expedition.      Instead  of  sailing  south- 

vjctorrof      wardg,  the  whole  fleet  steered  through  the  Messenian 

1^""  *'  "        strait,  an<l  then  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island. 

The  txenerals  wished  to  visit  both  Egesta  and  Selinous,* 

J  f'»r  the  purpose  of  obbiining  money  from  the  former, 

'  ^riritring   about   a   peace;    between   the  two  cities. 

^     i  in  be  received  :it  I Ii»n(;ra,  the  ouly  Hellenic  town 

'  NVc  liAVo  no  rf*a«on  for  H!ipiK)Hjn^  tlint  tlicy  went  on  to  this  latter  city. 
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on  this  coast ;  but  their  exclusion  here  was  in  sonic  doi^rce  com- 
pensated by  the  capture  of  the  Sikanian  fortress  of  llykkara,  which 
thev  gave  over  to  tlic  EgesUiiaiis,  while  the  captives  taken  in  the 
place  brouj^ht  to  them  the  sum  of  120  talents,  in  addition  to  the 
thirty  obtained  from  Egesta.  So  ended  the  summer,  the  bright 
hopes  with  which  they  left  Peiraieus  still  remaining  dreams  for  the 
future  which  were  rapidly  vanishing  away.  To  the  Syracusans  on 
the  other  liand  the  indecision  of  the  Athenians  and  their  ill-success 
ui  gaining  allies  in  Sicily  changed  the  first  feeling  of  awe  into  one 
of  positive  contempt,  and  Syracusan  horsemen  riding  up  to  the 
Athenian  lines  asked  them  if  they  were  come  as  colonists  to 
Sicily  or  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  city  of  Leontinoi.  This 
insult  suggested  to  Nikias  a  plan  for  effecting  a  landing  near 
Syracuse  without  the  danger  of  a  battle.  The  Athenians  liad  no 
cavalry,  and  an  attempt  to  force  their  way  on  to  the  shore  in  the 
face  of  the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  miglit  end  in  a  failure  as  signal 
as  that  of  lirasidas  at  Pylos.  A  Katanaian  on  wlioni  Nikias  could 
thoroughly  depend  was  therefore  sent  to  Syracuse.  Availing  him- 
self of  his  own  previous  reputation  and  that  of  the  Syracusan 
partisans  in  Katano  wliose  names  he  mentioned,  this  man  told  them 
how  easily  tlie  Atlienian  anny  might  be  destroyed.  If  a  day  were 
definitely  fixed  for  the  attem}»t,  the  Katanaians  would  shut  up  in 
their  town  those  Athenians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
within  the  walls,  and  would  also  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
while  the  Syracusans,  attacking  the  Athenian  lines,  would  carr\' 
everything  before  them.  The  Syracusiuis  caught  eagerly  at  the 
bait,  and  their  whole  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  dispatched 
at  the  time  agreed  upon  to  Katanft,  only  to  find  a  deserted  camp 
and  to  suspect  that  their  presence  wjus  needed  njost  of  all  at  home. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  had  sjiiled  round  the  island  of 
Ortvgia  into  the  great  harl)or,  and  liad  landed  the  troops  at 
leisure  on  its  western  shore  near  the  inlet  known  as  tlie  bay  of 
Daskon.  The  bridge  across  tlie  Anapos  near  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  w.'is  immediately  broken  ;  the  trees  felled  in  the 
neighborhood  supplied  a  strong  palisade  for  the  ships,  while  a 
fort  of  wood  and  stone  was  hastily  run  upon  the  shore  (»f  I>;jskon. 
To  all  these  operations  no  opposition  was  offered  by  the  Syracusjins 
within  the  city  :  but  the  army  on  its  return  from  Katano  sjiowed 
its  unabated  confidence  by  at  once  offering  the  AtlK'uians  battle. 
K<»r  that  day  it  wasdecline*! ;  but  on  the  following  morning  Nikias 
j'laced  the  Argives  and  Mantineians  on  the  right  \\\u<s,  and  the 
oth«  r  allies  on  the  loft,  while  the  Athenians  0('<Mi])i('d  the  ground 
in  the  midst.  The  short  address  which  Nikias  maile  to  his  men 
before  the  engagement  contiiins,  if  it  be  accejited  as  historical,  a 
humiliating  confession  of  the  evil  effects   producetl    by    his   own 
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hesitjitiiijj  stratcjiy  ;  and  the  Syraciisaiis  are  now  represented  as 
men  noedin«r  a  !>evere  lesson  from  enemies  whom  they  despise, 
while  the  Athenians  are  spurred  on  by  the  sense  not  of  their  own 
intrinsic  superiority  but  of  the  difticulties  of  their  position  which 
coun4jj:e  alone  would  enable  tliem  to  surmount.'  The  previous 
indecision  of  Nikias  had  led  the  Syracusans  to  think  that  they 
niiijht  choose  their  own  time  for  the  attack.  In  this  tliey  were 
mistaken.  Nikias  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech  than  ho  ordered 
a  sudden  and  rapid  charge,  and  the  Athenian  hoplites  were  on  the 
enemv  almost  before  the  latter  could  seize  their  arms.  But  in 
spite  of  tliis  surprise  the  struggle  was  obstinate,  and  the  result 
might  have  been  indecisive  but  for  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder  which  discouraged  the  Syracusans,  while  the  Athenians, 
not  having  as  yet  anything  to  dismay  them,  ascribed  the  incident 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Thus  dismayed,  tlicir  infantry  fled  ;  but 
tlie  Syracusiin  horse  so  effectually  protected  their  retreat  that  the 
Athenians  were  soon  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  of  pursuing  them. 
Two  Imndred  and  fifty  had  been  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Syracu- 
sans :  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  lost  fifty.  The  results 
of  the  battle  were  confined,  it  w^ould  seem,  to  the  erection  of  a 
trophy.  A  large  treasure  lay  in  the  Olympieion  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians made  no  attempt  to  take  it,  and  the  Syracusans  threw  a 
strong  garrison  into  the  Temenos.  A  decisive  defeat  might  have 
led  Nikias  at  once  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  Athens  ;  his  insignificant  success  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  for  spending  tlie  winter  in  comparative  idleness  and  for 
''  1  to  Athens  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Even  now, 
4I1  some  three  months  had  passed  since  their  arrival  in 
bicily,  the  general  prospect  was  almost  as  favorable  as  it  had  been 
at  the  first.  Between  the  great  liarbor  and  the  bay  of  Thapsos 
lay  the  inner  city  on  Ortygia  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  mainland, 
and  the  outer  city  on  Achradina  to  the  north,  each  with  its  own 
en*'  '■  walls.  Between  the  two  tlie  little  harbor  afforded 
an  I  I  landing-place  :    and  there   was   no  reason   why   the 

Athenians  sliould  not  at  once  have  drawn  their  besieging  lines  far 
within  th(;  circuit  of  the  wall  which,  during  tlie  winter  now  be- 

f inning,  the  Syracusiins  threw  up  from  the  shore  of  the  (ireat 
'ort,  taking  in  the  precincts  of  Apollon  Tcmenites,  to  the  eastern 
extn-rnity  of  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Ty<h«>.*     But  now,  as  before,  tin-  g<jlden  hours  were  wasted.    The 

•  Time.  vi.  68.  t)8,  as  tluit  of  u  position  seized  by 

'  TliiHMuburl)  was  (v;  known  Ironi  lln;  AtlioiiiriiisjifUir  occupy in«f  Lab- 

Ihfi  tcTT.pln  of  Tyrli»*,  (.r  Fortun*!,  flaloii.iH  not  uuotlmr  form  of 'I'y clio. 

^''  :  but   t,b»'r<5  is  Tlifre  is  na  reiison    for  suppoHinjj 

^•^'  I'lat  \\\t'  iiiiiiio  lli;it  ih<!  SyraciiHttiiH  Haid  Syclia  for 

0jk«<.tuf!i«it<iiM>l  by  Thury«lld«?s.  vi.  Tyclui  :  niid,  had  they  done  ho,  the 
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fleet  sailed  away  to  Katane,  and  thence  to  Messene  in  the  hope 
that  that  town  would  be  betrayed  to  them.  Here  they  had  the  tirst 
practical  experience  of  the  hatred  of  Aikibiades.  His  countrymen 
had  sentenced  him  to  death  :  he  had  sworn  that  they  should 
feel  that  he  was  alive.  His  tirst  act  was  to  warn  the  Synicusau 
party  in  Messeno  of  the  intended  betrayal  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Athenians  were  put  to  death.  For  thirteen  days 
the  fleet  lini^ered  in  vain  hope  before  tlie  place,  and  then  with- 
drew to  winter  quarters  at  Naxos.* 

The  conduct  of  llermokrates  in  Syracuse  was  as  prompt  and 
statesmanlike  as  that  of  N'ikias  was  feeble  and  silly.  Takino;  the 
true  mea.su re  of  the  situation,  that  saLfacious  leader  Activity  of 
told  his  countrymen  that  the  result  was  fully  as  en-  pSn«f\f,iJ?J,"<' 
courat^ing  as  he  had  dared  to  hope  that  it  might  be.  the  winter. 
Even  in  battle  they  had  undergone  nothing  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  troops  in 
Hellas  ;  and  better  discipline  for  the  future  would  soon  make  up 
for  past  want  of  skill.  But  he  told  them  candidly  that  they  were 
suffering  from  the  evil  of  having  too  many  masters.  The  large 
number  of  fifteen  Strategoi  would  do  more  harm  than  good  :  three 
would  amply  sufliice,  if  they  were  invested  with  adequate  powers. 
His  advice  was  tiiken,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  three  with  Herakleides  and  Sikanos  as  his  colleagues.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  to  urge  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  atjainst  Athens.  The  wall  which  might  have  formed  the 
line  of  Athenian  circumvallation  was  advanced  rapidly  to  the  need- 
ful height,  and  if  the  slopes  of  Epipolai  to  the  northwest  had 
been  garrisoned  ;is  well  as  tiie  deserted  town  of  Megara  and  the 
Olympieion,  the  great  catjtstrophe  of  the  Athenian  army  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  attempting  the  siege. 
Further,  all  places  on  which  a  hostile  force  might  find  it  cjusy  to 
land  were  strongly  palis;ided  by  stakes  thrust  into  the  sea  bottom  ; 
and  lastly  the  empty  camp  of  the  Athenians  at  Katiuiu  wiis  burnt 
and  the  neighboring  country  ravaged. 

Still  more  to  counteract  the  feeble  efforts  of  N'ikias,  the  Syra- 
cusans  sent  envoys  to  Kamarina  the  alliance  of  which     Debate nt 
place  with  Laches,'  ten  years  before,  had   induced  the      Koinmrina. 
Athenians  to  make  fresh  overtures.     The  envoys  of  both  parties 

fact  must  have  been  noticed  by  his-  of  the  southfrn  r1o|x>  of  Ejjlpolai, 

torians.   Syche  is  said  by  Stephanos  exactly  to  the  soutliward   of  Tar- 

Hyzantinos    to  have  been  a  plact<  p'ttn.u  name  whirh  alon^  with  the 

near  Syrucus«»,  ro  calhid  from  tho  neiclilxtrin^  Turijia  stxMiis  to  rx- 

fij^-trecH    which  j^nnv   ih»*re.     Mr.  hi  bit  traces  of  the  ancient   aauie 

Orote,   Hid.    (Jr.   vii.    WO,  a^^n'cs  Tro^rilos. 

with   Dr.    Arnold,    T/nii-yduh'M,  vl.  '  Thuc.  vi.  74. 

yb.  in  placing  Sykc  on  the  middle  '^  Thuc.  vi.  75. 
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were  introduced  tojjotlicr  before  the  assembled  citizens.  On  tlic 
part  of  the  Svnicusnns  llerniokrat^is  souu^ht  to  draw  them  into  a 
clost^r  friendship  or  a  more  hearty  co-operation  by  dwelliiiij^  on 
tlie  restless  and  aixufressive  temper  and  habits  of  the  Athenmns, 
and  warned  them  that,  if  the  Syracusans  should  oain  the  day,  tliey 
would  kn(»w  how  to  recompense  the  inaction  of  those  who  left 
them  to  their  own  resources  in  the  hour  of  supreme  dano;er.  The 
reply  of  the  Atiienian  ambassador  Euphemos  is  noteworthy  cliiefly 
as  invitinjj  the  alliance  of  the  Kamarinaians  on  the  very  grounds 
which  Nikias  in  the  first  debates  at  Athens  had  urged  as  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  enterprise  altogether,  and  as  ascribing  the 
expediti<)n  to  motives  which  must  have  wholly  failed  to  awaken 
the  enthusi.-usm  of  the  Athenian  people.  They  were  not  come  to 
effect  any  permanent  settlement  in  Sicily,  or  to  make  the  island  a 
part  of  their  em})ire.  They  indulged  in  no  such  wild  dreams.  The 
distance  was  far  too  great,  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  sucli 
distant  conquests  far  too  obvious,'  to  justify  any  fears  on  tliis 
score,  on  tlie  part  whetlier  of  tlie  Syracusans  or  of  their  allies. 
Tlieir  objects  were  twofold.  The  one  they  would  be  glad  to 
attain  ;  the  other  must  at  all  hazards  be  achieved.  They  ear- 
nestly hoped  to  win  the  friendsliip  of  Kamarina  and  otlier  Sicilian 
cities;  Init  they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  in 
a  position  wliich  would  enable  them  to  interfere  actively  on  behalf 
of  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesos. 

Ah  we  read  the  speech  of  Euphemos,  we  can  scarcely  help 
feeling  how  easily  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  growth 
^.  .  ...  of  the  Athenian  empire  miiiht  bo  translated  into 
of  th.-  Ka-  language  thoroughly  harmonising  with  our  own  notions 
mariuAiaiw.  ^^  national  unity  and  freedom.  The  Athenian  empire 
was  a  st'inding  protest  against  the  suicidid  policy  of  isolation  on 
which  Sparta  for  her  own  selfish  purposes  found  it  convenient  to 
act;  and  the  Athenians,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
felt  that  the  Hellenic  theory  of  autonomy  tended  first  to  keep  up  a 
dead  level  of  insignificance  and  then  to  leave  the  feeble  units  thus 
produced  at  the  mercy  of  one  great  military  state.  Euj)hemos 
would  have  been  sj>eaking  the  truth,  had  he  said  that  Athens  had 
Ix'cn  striving  to  weld  the  Ionic  tribes  into  a  nation  :  but  the  Greek 
langiia'^e  ha<l  no  word  to  express  the  idea,  nor  could  he  have  dared 
M>  far  to  wound  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  Hellenic,  and  more 
wipccially  of  tlie  Dorian,  mind,  lint  the  very  truthfulness  of  this 
ajiwrtion  would  liave  laid  him  open  to  tin;  retort  that  on  liis  own 
wan  advocating  a  poli'',y  of  isolation  for  the  Siciliai» 
..  it  he  deprecat<'<l  ;is  misehievous  or  fatiil  nearer  honu-. 
t  Mf>»  could  not  confess  that  the  expedition  was  from  first  to 

*  TIjuc.  vi.  m,  8. 
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last  opposed  to  tlio  principles  which  had  guided  the  most  illustrious 
Athenian  stiitesmen,  and  he  could  not  therefore  remove  the  sus- 
picions with  which  tlie  Kamarinaians,  in  spite  of  their  friendly 
leanings  and  their  liabitual  distrust  of  the  Syracnsans,  still  regard- 
ed the  undertaking.  Both  the  envoys  were  therefore  dismissed  with 
courtesy,  and  Kaniarina  remained  professedly  neutral/  when  the 
prompt  action  recommended  by  Lamachos  might  long  ago  have 
secured  lier  liearty  alliance  for  Athens.  In  fact,  during  this  win- 
ter, the  plan  of  action,  so  far  as  it  deserves  the  name,  was  that  of 
Xikias  ;  and  throughout  it  showed  Ids  incompetence  as  a  general 
not  less  than  his  previous  career  liad  shown  his  incompetence  as  a 
statesman.  Whether  success  in  this  expedition  would  have  been 
better  for  Athens  and  better  for  the  world  in  general,  is  a  question 
into  which  we  need  not  here  enter ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  Demosthenes  and  Lamachos  been  sent  out  at  the  lirst, 
Syracuse  would  have  fallen  in  the  first  summer.  Nay  the  con- 
quest of  all  Sicily  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  achieved,  while 
N^ikias  was  frittering  away  time  in  seeking  to  patch  up  alliances 
with  Sikel  tribi'S  who  fell  away  as  soon  as  their  chief  Archoindes 
wjLs  dead,'  and  in  humiliating  petitions  for  aid  addressed  to  the 
Phenicians  of  Carthage,  from  whom  he  received  only  a  rebuff,  or 
to  Tyrrhenian  cities,  which  professed  a  willingness  to  help  liim, 
perhaps  because  they  saw  in  descents  on  the  Sicilian  coasts  a  means 
for  enriching  themselves,  lie  was  also,  it  is  true,  collecting  horses, 
together  with  bricks,  iron,  and  other  siege  instruments  ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  thai  these  might  not  l>ave  been  needed  by  a  more 
energetic  general,  and  we  almost  blush  for  the  determined  slug- 
gishness which  insists  on  remaining  idle  in  the  luxurious  tenipe- 
rature  of  a  Sicilian  winter  when  l>rasidas  could  work  hard  through 
the  frosts  and  icy  winds  of  the  Thrace-ward  Chalkidike. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  genius  of   Athens  was  busily  at  work  else- 
where.     From  the  Thourian  ten*itory  Alkibiades  found  his  way  in 
a  trading  vessel   to  the   Eleian   port  of   Kyllene;  but   Traitorous 
probablv  before  he  left  Italy  he  had  made  overtures  to   eciumeHof 

.1         c'i.  •  1-11  I*         ir         !•  irxi         Alkibiades. 

the  S{)artans  in  whicli  he  clanned  for  Inmself  the 
power  as  well  as  the  will  of  destroying  the  Athenian  empire.  Ho 
knew,  however,  that  the  remembrance  of  Mantineia  would  n(»t  tell 
much  in  his  favor  at  Sparta,  and  not  until  he  had  received  a 
solemn  pledge  for  his  safety  did  he  dare  to  venture  thither,  liut 
it  would  seem  that  lie  was  already  there  when  the  Corinthians 
came  with  the  Syracusan  envoys  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Sicilian 
Dorians  and  to  urge  them  to  an  open  resumption  of  the  war  with 
Athens.  The  ephors  were  contenting  tiiemsclves  with  the  phicid 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Sviacusans  woidd  not  subniit  to 
'  Thuc.  vi.  SS.  ''  Time.  vi.  88.  4  :  vli.  1.  4. 
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NikiuA,  wlioii  Alkibiades  broke  in  upon  the  debate  with  a  vehement 
eagt'niess  for  wliich  lie  felt  that  some  apology  was  needed.  The 
apoloiry  which  he  ulfered  brands  him  with  an  infamy  even  blacker 
than  that  which  the  deep  malignity  of  liis  suggestions  would  de- 
serve. It  was  made  up  oi  a  string  of  lies.  No  Athenian  citizen 
h«d  ever  so  systematically  defied  the  law  and  insulted  its  officers 
as  himself  ;  and  he  liadnow  the  effrontery  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  an  exceptional  moderation  and  sobriety/  for  the  prudence  of 
his  public  counsels,  and  for  his  real  love  of  oligarchy  in  which  he 
assorted  that  all  well-educated  Athenians  sympathised,  his  inten- 
tion being  t<.)  set  it  up  in  the  place  of  democracy  on  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity.  Having  thus  lied  about  himself,  lie  went  on 
to  spin  a  w  eb  of  falsehoods  about  liis  countrymen.  The  fatal  en- 
terprise in  which  they  were  now  engaged  had  been  his  own  spe- 
cial crciition  ;  and  even  in  the  speech  by  which  he  had  striven  to 
rouse  their  lust  of  conquest  and  had  most  succeeded  in  exciting  it 
he  held  out  to  them  no  higher  hope  than  that  victory  in  Sicily 
might  lead  in  the  end  to  a  supremacy  over  all  Hellas.'^  But  now 
speaking  at  Sparta,  he  said  not  a  word  about  his  own  share  in  tlie 
business,  while  lie  ascribed  to  the  Athenians  a  boundless  scheme 
of  aggression  and  conquest  wliich  liad  probably  taken  shape  in  his 
own  brain  since  he  made  his  escape  from  the  Salaminian  trireme  at 
Tliourioi.  lliese  schemes  would  almost  certainly  be  carried  out, 
if  the  Syracusans  should  be  concjuered.  A  Spartan  force  sliould  be 
sent  <nit  at  once  to  aid  them  ;  the  presence  of  a  Spartan  general  to 
oi^anise  their  resistance  was  even  more  ueedful ;  but  it  was  most 
of  all  necessary  that  the  Athenians  should  be  crippled  at  home. 
The  one  measure  which  the  Athenians  regarded  with  unmingled 
dread  tlieir  enemies,  happily  for  them,  had  not  yet  tried.  The 
nia    *  •<;  of  a  permanent  garrison^  within  the  borders  of  Attica 

w<.  ^'ht  them  with  a  burden  which   they    would   be  hardly 

able  to  bear ;  and  the  Spartans  would  find  in  the  lower  ground 
between  Tanies  and  I^entelikos  a  post  than  which  none  could  be 
more  convenient.  The  occupation  of  Dekeleia  would  give  them 
tlic  command  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  while  it  would  do  to 
tin    '    '  -  inis4-hii'f  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  few  cart- 

lo"'  j         'US  metal.     The  calls  of  incessant  military  service 

would  not  only  paralyse  the  administration  of  the  Atlienian  law- 
woul«l  deprive  the  poorer  citizens  of  a  revenue  which 
!!'•  U)  them   ahnost  a  necessity   of  life.     Still  more,  it 
would  break  the  hjm;I1  of  Athenian  authority  over  their  allies  who 
would  »cc  thj4t  tlieir  mahteru  were  at  length  unable  to  hold  their 

'  'I  into  tln!  mouth  of  tlio  CorinthiauB, 

-   4.  Thuc.  i.  122,  1. 
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own  at  home,  and  would  seize  the  opportunity  for  sending  their 
tribute-ships  away  empty. 

When  we  remember  that  Athens  lay  exposed  to  this  deadly 
wound  onlv  because  the  flower  and  strenrrth  of  the  people  had 
been  drafted  awav  on  a  distant  expedition  which  Mission  of 
Alkibiades  himself  had  planned  and  urged  on  with  ^^^iiy^'  ^** 
frantic  passion,  we  shall  feel  that,  whatever  may  have  414  b.c. 
been  his  wr»jngs,  treachery  more  dastardly  and  inhuman  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  But  what  were  his 
wrono-s  ?  His  life  at  Athens  had  been  one  of  unparalleled  license  ; 
yet  even  thus  he  had  been  able  to  repel  an  accusation  for  which 
the  evidence  of  facts  was  not  forthcoming.  His  recall  had  nothing 
to  do  witli  the  mutilation  of  the  llermai ;  he  had  not  even  to  an- 
swer any  charge  of  political  conspiracy.  But  of  profaning  the  re- 
ligious mysteries  lie  knew  himself  to  be  guilty,  and,  fearing  that 
the  personal  enmity  which  his  insolence  had  roused  might  make 
the  matter  go  hard  with  him,  he  resolved  to  defy  his  countrymen 
by  flight.  So  great,  however,  was  the  cliarm  of  his  manner  and 
such  his  powers  of  persuasion  that  had  he  chosen,  wlien  first 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot  of  tlic  Ilermokopidai,  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and,  while  he  asserted  his  absolute  ignorance  of 
that  plot,  to  express  his  regret  for  acts  of  profanity  and  irreverence 
which  were  never  designed  to  be  more  than  a  private  jest  and 
which  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  otfence  against  the 
Athenian  people  or  the  public  gods,  the  minor  transgression  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  condoned,  and,  promising  greater  care 
for  the  time  to  come,  Alkibiades  would  have  departed  for  Sicily 
free  from  all  accusations  and  from  all  suspicion.  For  the  present 
his  work  was  done.  The  slow  current  of  Spartan  blood  was 
'\uickened  by  the  stimulus  of  his  fiery  rhetoric.  It  was  decreed 
that  a  S[)artiin  army  should  seize  on  I)ckcleia,  and  that  Gylipj)Os 
should  be  sent  to  take  the  command  at  Syracuse.  This  general  at 
once  requested  the  Corinthians  to  send  two  ships  to  convey  him 
from  the  Messenian  port  of  Asino,  and  to  make  ready  tlie  rest  <'»f 
their  fleet  w  ith  the  utmost  speed.  While  the  enemies  of  Athens 
were  thus  stirred  to  more  vigorous  action  in  the  Pelopoimesos, 
the  trireme  dispattdied  by  \ikia.s  for  more  troops  and  more 
,  money  reached  Athens,  Both  were  rrrantcd  without  a  word  to  ex- 
press  the  disappointment  which  they  must  have  felt,  and  the 
strength  of  the  stat«  was  more  dangerously  committed  to  an  expe- 
dition which  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  they  had  from 
the  outset  .starved. 

From  the  level  land  adjoining  Adiradina  the  ground  to  the 
we>t  of  Syracuse  rises  by  an  asemt  almost  inipercfptible  except 
where   it   is   bntkeii    by    four  hjopcs   or  ledges  of  riM-k,  narrowing 
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pradiially  to  the  northwest  until  it  reaches  an  apex  at  the  point 
now  known  lu^the  Belvedere,  whicli  marks  the  site  of  the  Eiiryelos 
Sorpriso  of  of  Thiicvdides.  The  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
thc'^Soni-  ^^"*  triani^le  break  off  into  precipitous  cliffs  seldom 
ans.  *  exceedinii:  twenty  or  twenty-iive  feet  in  height,  leaving 

access  only  through  the  gaps  which  occur  in  them  to  the  table- 
hind  of  Epipolai.  To  this  rising  ground  with  the  liigher  table- 
land behind  it  the  new  wall  built  by  the  Syracusans,  inclosing  the 
ground  to  the  e;ist  of  the  statue  of  Apollon  Temenites,  had  given  a 
sudden  and  great  importance.  From  the  table-land  of  Epipolai 
tLc  inner  and  the  outer  city  was  seen  stretched  out  on  the  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  long  and  gentle  slope  which  began  from 
Euryelos.  The  possession  of  this  slope  by  the  Syracusans  must  in 
all  likelihood  have  led  the  Athenians  to  abandon  a  task  which 
would  thus  have  become  impracticable  ;  its  occupation  by  the 
Athenians  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the  ground  as  far 
as  the  Syracusan  wall,  the  capture  of  which  Avould  at  once  enable 
them  to  cut  off  Achradina  from  Ortygia  and  to  blockade  the  outer 
and  the  inner  city  separately  both  by  land  Jindsea.  This  discovery 
may  have  been  made  simultaneously  by  the  Syracusans  and  the 
Athenians,  but  to  their  ultimate  ruin  the  latter  were  the  first  to 
take  advantiige  of  it.  In  a  review  of  their  whole  force  on  the  low 
ground  bordered  by  the  river  Anapos  the  Syracusans  liad  told  off 
600  picked  hoplites  under  an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilos  for 
the  special  purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  range  of  Epipohu  ; 
but  for  wliatever  reason  the  order  was  not  at  once  carried  out.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  landed  unnoticed  at 
a  spot  facing  the  hill  or  rock  known  as  the  Lion,'  while  the  fleet  was 
dniwn  u[*  on  the  peninsula  of  Thapsos  which  was  strongly  palisaded 
on  the  land  side.  No  sooner  had  the  troops  disembarked  tlian 
they  advanced  at  a  run  on  the  road  leading  to  Euryelos,  and  tliey 
were  aire^idy  in  possession  of  the  summit  before  Diomilos  and  his 
^*>' '  ■  '  sight  of  them  and  began  to  move  from  the  plain 

of'  .       '      i'hese  liad  nearly  three  miles  of  uphill  ground  to 

get  over  before  tliey  could  even  reach  the  enemy,  and  they  arrived 
out  of  breath  and  in  a  disorder  which  left  them  no  chance  of  suc- 
CCM.  Diomilos  was  killed  with  one-half  of  his  band  :  the  rest  re- 
treated to  the  city.  The  Athenians  on  the  next  day  advanced  to 
the  Syracu'*an  wall,  anl  <»fTered  battle  winch  the  Syracusans  d(!- 
clincil.     Tlicir  next  step  was  to  build  a  fort  on   Labdalon.     This 

'  Tlincydidefi  merely  nays  that  where  to  the  north  of  tlie  peninsula 

Ixxin    wan    diHtant    alwut'  tlire(;-  of  ThaimriH. 

Umnhn  nf  n  mil*,   from   E|)i|»oIai  ;  ^  From  tlio  words  of  Tliucydidch, 

tliat  ii  was  on  vi.  98,  2,  it  seeniH  that  thciKyracu- 

".  far  it  WHH  Irotii  Bans  liad  a  review  of  tlieir  forces  on 

Ihe  »♦'*.     U   WHH  probably  Home-  two  Buccepsiv*' dayH. 
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was  followed  by  the  erection  of  another  work  with  a  rapidity  which 
astonished  and  alarmed  their  enemies.  Hard  by  the  spot  known 
as  the  Syche  the  Athenian  generals  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
strongly  fortitied  inclosure,  eitlier  circular'  or  quadrangular,  which 
might  serve  as  a  stronghold  for  the  army  and  as  a  centre  and 
starting-point  for  the  blockading  walls  which  were  to  run  thence 
eastward  to  Trogilos  and  westward  to  the  Great  Harbor.  So  mar- 
vellous was  the  speed  with  which  this  fortification  was  raised  that 
the  Svracusans  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  arresting 
the  work.  But  the  horsemen  sent  from  Athens  had  now  been 
provided  with  Sicilian  horses,  and  about  four  hundred  more  had 
been  got  together  from  Egesta,  Naxos,  and  the  friendly  Sikel 
tribes.  As  the  Syracusans  drew  near  to  the  enemy,  the  generals, 
contrasting  their  lack  of  discipline  and  the  inferiority  of  their  wea- 
pons and  armor  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  determined  on  re- 
treat. Their  cavalry  for  some  time  hindered  the  Athenians  in  their 
work,  but  were  presently  attacked  and  beaten,  Nikias  might 
profess  to  see  in  this  victory  the  earnest  of  still  greater  results  to 
be  achieved  by  a  force  the  lack  of  which  he  had  pleaded  as  his 
excuse  for  his  long  inaction  :  but  we  do  not  liear  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry  again,  until  they  arc  mentioned  as  undergoing  a  defeat  in 
the  engagement  which  preceded  the  final  contiict  in  the  Great 
Harbor.' 

This  reverse  convinced  Hermokrates  thnt  the  strength  of  the 
city  must  not  W  hazarded  in  open  fight  with  the  enemy.  Stiirting 
from  a  point  in  their  new  wall  probably  not  far  j)(»f,( miction 
from  Temenites,  the  Syracusans  carried,  as  rapidly  as  of  the  first 
tliuy  couM,  a  strong  palisading,  behind  which  they  coumar*" 
erected  a  wall  reaching  to  the  clilTs  of  Epi{>olai,  thus  w<»rk. 
cutting  the  ext<Mided  line  of  the  Athenian  wall  an<i  also  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  ])ouer  of  turning  these  defences  and  attacking 
them  in  fiank.  To  this  work  Nikias  offered  no  interruption. 
The  Athenians  hjul  enough  to  do  in  building  their  blockading  wall 
on  both  sides  from  the  circle,  so  far  as  their  course  was  clear,  and 
in  destroying  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city  witii  water 
from  the  springs  of  Epipolai.  The  generals  probably  preferred  to 
take  the  chance  of  sur[)nsiii«x  the  defenders  of  the  intersecting  wall 
to  wasting  tiin«»  and  force  in  desultorv  efforts  to  hinder  its  pro- 
gress ;  nor  had  they  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.  The  stockade 
witli  its  wooden  towers  and  the  wall  behind  it  were  no  sooner 
finished  than  the  Syraciisjins  retreated   within   their   new    line   of 

'  Tliucyditlefl,  vi.OS,  cnllHitHim-  mean  the  whole  circuit  of  tlio  in- 

ply  the  Circle  kvk'^oc  ;  and  as  he  tendetl   .Athenian  circumvallatiou, 

speaks  of  it  as  finislied,  there  can  be  which  was  never  finished. 
DO  doubt  that  the   word  does  not         '  Thuc.  vii.  Ol,  2. 
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defence,  leavinix  tlio  troops  of  one  tribe  to  guard  thcni :  jincl  of  tliese 
8i>ine  even  diirinir  the  heat  of  the  day  took  ivfuiro  in  the  city,  while 
otiiers  wont  to  sh'Cj)  in  tlieir  tents  and  none  kept  a  careful  watcli. 
l)f  sui-ii  iniprDvidence  the  Athenian  oenerals  quickly  took  advan- 
tage. l>y  their  orders  300  picketl  lioplites  with  a  certain  pr()i)or- 
tion  of  li'txhtanned  troops  assailed  the  intersecting  wall,  while  one- 
half  of  tlie  Athenian  army  advanced  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  the 
other  half  to  the  stockaded  gate  which  probably  opened  from  the 
Tenienos  of  Phoibos.  The  palisade  of  the  intersecting  wall  was 
800II  taken  by  the  300  hoplitcs,  and  the  defenders,  abandon- 
ing tlieir  post,  sought  refuge  within  the  new  city  wall.  So  quick- 
ly wt-re  thev  followed  by  the  enemy  that  many  of  these  forced 
their  wnv  in  along  with  the  fugitives  but  were  beaten  back  with 
some  loss  by  the  Syracusans  within.  Still  the  enterprise  was 
thoroiifrhlv  siircessful.  The  intersecting  wall  was  destroyed,  and 
the  materials  of  the  palisade  were  used  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
work  of  circumvallation. 

The  Athenian  generals  were  now  resolved  that  the  Syracusans 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  throwing  out  fresh  counter- 
■n^  „  works  runnintr  like  the  last  to  the  cliffs  of  Epipolai 
of  ihcBcc-  and  thus  defying  the  enemy  to  turn  them,  ihe  cliiis 
cniin^'^'*  ^^♦^Tc  themselves  fortified,  and  the  Athenians  thus 
counter-  started  with  an  immense  advantage  in  their  further 
Death  of  task  of  carrvingthcir  southward  wall  to  the  great  harbor. 
Lamuchoc.  jj^^^  while  this  work  was  going  on,  the  Syracusans  were 
busy  in  prei)aring  a  frcsli  stockade,  defended  by  a  deep  trench, 
from  tlie  new  wall  of  tlic  city  across  the  low  and  marshy  ground 
whicli  stretched  to  the  banks  of  the  Anapos  ;  and  by  the  time  that 
the  walls  on  the  cliffs  were  finished,  the  Athenians  found  thcm- 
W-'lvcs  opposed  by  a  fresh  obstacle  in  their  progress  to  the  sea. 
I^niacliOH  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  this  counterwork 
at  oneo.  Hie  fieet  was  ordered  to  sail  round  from  Thapsos  into 
th*'  {n*eat  liarbor  ;  and  an  attack  on  the  trench  and  stockade  at  day- 
break was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  almost  the  whole  of  it. 
The  Athenians  h.'id  to  make  their  way  across  the  marshy  ground  by 
making  a  wirt  of  caus(;way  with  planks  and  boards  :  and  thus  the 
re«t  of  the  counterwork  was  not  taken  until  later  on  in  the  day.  The 
real  pnrpoflc  of  I^amachos  was  now  accomplished.  The  Syracu- 
»•:•  nut  only  been   driven   from   their   coimt(!rwork,  but  had 

\ti  ..  .  :  /.iU-A  in  open  battle.  Their  right  wing  had  lied  to  the 
dty ;  the  left  wing  was  in  retreat  for  the  river  ;  and  it  would  have 
\tfjn  to  tlie  advantage;  of  the  Athenians  if  tliese  had  been  al- 
lowed Vj  rroKH  and  so  been  c\it  off  from  re-entering  Syracuse.  Ihit 
•t  thin  |K>int  the  three  hundred  ]>icke(l  lio[)litefl  who  had  done  their 
t«ftk  M->  well  at   tin-   firht   conntei  work    brotiirht    about  u    disitsler 
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wliich  carried  the  whole  Atheniiiu  aiiny  many  steps  nearer  to  its 
ruin,  llurryiiifj  towards  the  Uridine  in  order  to  cut  off  tiie  fugi- 
tives, they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Syracusan  horse  and 
thrown  back  on  the  Athenian  right  wing  in  such  disorder  as  to  dis- 
turb the  ranks  of  the  tribe  with  which  they  came  into  contiict 
Lamachos  gaw  tlie  danger,  and  hurried  to  their  aid  from  the  left 
winir  with  the  Arsrive  allies  and  a  small  force  of  archers.  In  Ids 
haste  lie  advanced  with  a  few  companions  and  crossing  a  trench 
was  for  a  moment  separated  from  his  followers.  In  an  instant  he 
was  struck  down  and  killed.  Five  or  si.v  died  with  him,  and 
their  bodies  were  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  Athenian  army  had  now  come  up,  and  the  Syracusans  were 
again  compelled  to  retreat.  Meanwhile  those  of  them  who  had 
fled  from  the  stockade  to  the  city,  encouraged  by  the  repulse  of 
the  three  hundred  and  the  disorder  of  the  Athenian  right  wing, 
issued  again  from  the  walls  ;  and  while  they  remained  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  retain  the  enemy  on  the  former  battle-ground,  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  take  the  great  central  fortification  from 
which  the  Athenian  siege  walls  had  started.  Tliey  had  hoped  to 
find  it  empty,  and  they  succeeded  in  taking  and  destroying  the 
redoubt  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length  raised  for  the  protection 
of  the  builders;  but  when  they  advanced  beyond  it,  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  facing  a  wall  of  tiame.  Nikias  was  lying  sick 
within  the  fort,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  enemy  was  approach- 
ing, he  ordered  his  attendants  to  set  on  tire  all  the  woodwork 
within  their  reach.  The  Jissiiilants  at  once  retreated  ;  the  day 
had,  indeed,  again  turned  against  them.  The  Athenian  .'irmy, 
startled  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  llame  round  the  fortress,  w;is 
Iiurryirjg  up  from  the  lower  ground  ;  and  at  the  siime  moment  the 
Miagniticent  Athenian  llect  was  seen  sweeping  round  into  thegreiit 
liarbor  which  it  wfis  destined  never  to  leave. 

Once  more  Xikias  had  everytliing  in  his  favor,  and  prompt 
action  would  have  been  as  certaitdy  followed  by  success  now  as 
when  his  army  first  landed  near  the  Olympieion.  Pro!«pcci8 
Some  weeks  were  yet  to  pass  before  (jylipjjos  could  li[ansVnd***^ 
attempt  to  enter  Syracuse  ;  and  the  one  thing  of  vital  liyrucutjana. 
moment  was  that  the  city  sh<juld  be  completely  invested  before 
that  attempt  should  \>l'  made  A  single  wall  carried  from  the 
great  liarbor  to  the  central  fort  and  thence  to  the  .sea  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Achradina  would  have  amplv  sufficed  for  this  pur- 
i>09e.  J5ut  instead  of  urLcing  on  this  work  with  the  utmost  speed, 
Nikias  wasted  iime  in  building  the  southward  wall  double  from 
the  first,  while  much  of  the  grouiul  which  should  have  been 
guardiMl  \»y  th«'  rastward  wall  was  Irft  open.  Tin-  Svracusjins  were 
therefore  able  still  to  bring  in  supplies  by  the  road  which  pas.sed 
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under  the  rock  of  Euryelos  ;  but  even  thus  their  prospects  were 
sufficiently  gloomy.  They  were,  in  fact,  beginning  to  feel  the 
miseries  i»f  a  state  of  siege,  and  their  irritation  was  vented  first 
upon  their  generals  whom  they  suspected  cither  of  gross  neglect 
of  duty  or  of  wilful  treachery,  llermokrates  and  his  colleagues 
wore  deprived  of  their  command,  and  Ilerakleidcs,  Eukles,  and 
Tellias  put  in  their  place.  Even  this  measure  of  success  was  fully 
enougli  to  lull  Nikias  into  a  feeling  of  fatal  security:  and  the 
temptation  to  ahaiulon  himself  to  an  inactivity  which  a  painful 
internal  disease  made  doubly  agreeable  was  at  this  time  for  other 
rcast)ns  yet  stronger.  From  the  first  a  party  in  Syracuse  had  been 
at  work  to  make  liim  master  of  the  city  ;  and  later  in  the  siege, 
when  the  Athenians  had  begun  to  feel  that  their  chances  of  success 
were  becoming  very  small,  these  partisans  induced  him  to  linger 
on  when  retreat  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  need.^  By  these 
men  he  was  now  told  that  tlic  utter  dejection  of  the  Syracusans 
foreboded  their  almost  immediate  surrender  ;  and  the  near  pros- 
pect of  this  unconditional  submission  probably  made  him  turn  a 
dciif  ear  to  the  proposals  which  were  actually  made  to  him  for  a 
settlement  of  the  quarrel.'^ 

Three  or  four  months  at  least  had  passed  away  since  the  synod 
at  Sparta  in  which  Alkibiades propounded  his  infamous  treacheiy, 
-.  .      before  Gylippos  found  himself  able  to  advance  beyond 

(JrlippoBto  Leukas.  At  length  Avith  two  Lakonian  and  two 
Italy.  Corinthian  vessels  he  crossed  over  to  Taras,  and  thence 

went  on  to  Thourioi  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Thourians  would  be 
glad  to  ai<l  him  for  the  sake  of  his  father  Kleandridas,  wlio  had 
long  sojourned  among  them.  Far  from  giving  him  any  help,  they 
sent  to  Nikias  a  message  telling  him  that  a  Spartan  general  was 
milking  his  way  to  Sicily  more  in  the  guise  of  a  pirate  or  a  priva- 
teer than  as  the  leader  of  a  force  which  should  command  respect. 
The  contempt  implied  in  the  phrase  soothed  the  vanity  of  Nikias, 
who  shnwed  his  sense  of  his  own  superiority  by  failing  to  send, 
until  it  wjis  too  late,  so  much  as  a  single  ship  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy  and  to  prevent  his  lamling  in  Sicily."  <»ylip- 
l>ftn  had  already  passed  through  the  straits  of  Messene  on  his  way 
to  Iliniern,  Ix-fore  the  four  triremes  dispatched  by  Nikias  on 
learning  thi4t  <»yli|)p<^)s  was  already  in  Lokroi  reached  Khegion. 
Hut  even  when  ^iylipj>os  had  set  out  on  his  march  from  llimera 
•with  a  foreo  of  nearly  .'J, 000  men,  Nikias  still  remained  as  uncon- 
cerned within  hi«  lines  as  though  the,  approach  of  agem^ral  bringing 
with  him  the  ifjfluenee  of  th(j  Sp;irtan  name  were  a  thing  wholly 
U-neaH'  '■■    "■.*'•>'<■       I  f  ••  li;i«l  now  onlv  to  block  the  roads  by  which 

•  i  line  Til  49  iiml  m.  ''  \\>   vi    lOIJ.  •  lb.  vi.  104. 
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he  had  himself  seized  Epipolai,  and  Gylippos  must  have  fallen  back 
to  devise  some  otiior  means  for  succorinrj  Svracuse. 

Tlie  time  demanded  indeed  all  the  energy  and  the  caution  of 
which  an  Athenian  army  was  capable.     An  ivssembly  had  already 
been   summoned  in  Syracuse   to  discuss  definitely  the      Entry  of 
terms  for  capitulation,  when  the  Corinthian  Gongylos      £{o  ^^a. 
in  a  simple  ship  made  liis  way  into  the  city  and  told      curio. 
them  that  the  aid  of  wliich  they  had  despaired  was  almost  at  their 
doors.     All  thoughts  of  submission  were  at  once  cast  to  the  winds, 
and  they  made  ready  forthwitli  to  marcli  out  witli  all  their  forces 
to  bring  (rylippos  into  the  town.      Nikias   was   doing   all   that  lie 
could  to  make  his  way  smooth  before  him.     The  materials  for  the 
new  wall  to  the   east   of  the  central   fort  were  lying  for  tlic  most 
part  reiidv  for  the  biiihlers  :  but   the   workmen  were  busv  on  the 
few  furlon(Xs  which  still  remained  unfinished  at  tlie  end  of   the 
southern  wall  where  for  the  present  there  was  no  danger  wliatever, 
and  (iylippos  entered  Syracuse  almost  as  a  conqueror.     The  Athe- 
nians were  at  once  made  to  feel  that  the  parts  of  the  actors   had 
been  clianged.     Tlie  Spartan  general  offered  them  a  truce  for  five 
days,  if  they  would  spend  this  time  in  leaving  not  merely  Syracuse 
but  Sicily.     The  terms  were  treated  with  contemptuous  silence ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  being  offered  was  not  less  significant  than 
the  refusal  of  Nikias  to  accept  battle  when  Gylippos  led  the  Syra- 
cusans  into  the  open  space  before  his  lines.     The  next  day  was 
marke<l  bv  the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Labdalon,  which  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  the  mind  of  Nikias  bec;uise  it  was  out  of  his  sight, 
and  by  the  s«*izure  of  an  Athenian  trireme  in  the  harbor.'     Event 
followed  event  with  astonishing  speed.     A  night  attack  nnule  by 
Gylippos  on  a  weak   part   of  the  southern   blockading   wall    was 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the   besiegers,  who   were  now  fast 
taking  the  place  of  the  besieged  ;  and  the  Athenian  watches  were 
in  this  portion  of  their  work  henceforth  disposed  with  something 
like  effectual  care.     But  these  precautions  were  of   little  avail  or 
none  ;  and  Xikias  re8olvc<l,  w  bile  there  was  yet  time,  to  fortify  the 
promontory  of  Plemmyrion  which  with  Ortygia,  from  which  it  is 
one  mile  disUmt,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  j)ort.   Here  he  stationed 
liis  large  transport  and  merc^hant  vessels  with    the  swiftest  of  his 
triremes,  while  the  stores  for  the  army  ijjenerally  were  depositetl  in 
three  forts  erected  on  the  cape  ;  ami  undoubtedly,  as  commanding 
the  entrance  to  tlie  bay,  the  post  had  great  advantages.     Convoys 
conid  enter  the  harbor  without  risk,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  could 
interc<»pt  any  vcsm'Is  seeking  entrance  on    the   ciu'my's  side  :   but 
as  a  set-off  to  these  benefits,  I'leiiuuyrion    had    no  water,  and  the 

'  Thuc.  vii.  ;}. 
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Svracusan  horsemen,  havinirfullcouiniand  of  tlie  country,  harassed 
of  tiestroyed  the  forairing  parties   which  were  compelled  to  seek 
supplies  from  lonir  distances.     More  fatal  than  all  was  the  admission, 
implied  l>y  this  change  of  position,  tliat  the  Athenians  were  rather 
tlefeiidiug  themseJves  than  attacking,     llencefoith  their  seeming 
victories  were  to   do   them   no  good  :  their  slightest  failures  (a- 
blunders  were  to  do  them  intinite  harm,  and  the  former  were  indeed 
few  and  far  between.     No  attempt  had  been  made  to  stop  Gylippos 
before  lie  reached  the  Epizephyrian  Lokroi ;  but  twenty  triremes 
were  now  sent  to  intercept  the  approaching  Corintliiun  Meet  under 
Enksinidcs.      In  a  few  days  the  enemy's  ships  reached  Syracnse 
withont  havinir  even  come  into  contact  witli  the  Athenian  squadron. 
A  faint  gleam  of   hope  seemed  to  light  up  the  prospect  for  the 
besiegers,  when  Gylippos,  having  led  out  his  army  to  battle  many 
Third  coiin-    times   without  being   attacked,  determined   himself  to 
tenvcjrk  of     [^ecomc    thc    assailaut.     The   ground    wliich    lie     had 
!iln».*™*^"     chosen  for  the  action  near  the  new  counterwork  was 
too  much  cramped  and  broken  up  with  ..alls  to  allow  free  action 
to  his  horsemen  and  archers  ;  and  he  was  punished  by  a  defeat  in 
which  the  Corinthian  Gongylos  was  slain.     Of  this  defeat  he  took 
the  whole  l)lame  on  himself.     He  would  take  care  on  the  next  day 
that  thev  should  fight  under  no  such  physical  disadvantages,  and  the 
thouirht'was  not  tobc  borne  that  Dorians  from  Peloponnesos  should 
bo  unable  to  drive  out  the  jumbled  crowd  of  an  Ionian  army.     In 
this  second   battle,  the   Syracusjui  horsemen  did  their  work  with 
fatal  success.     Thc  Athenian  left  wing  was  immediately  broken, 
and  the  whole  army  driven  back  to  their  lines, — not  an   attempt 
being  mad*'  by  their  cavalry  to   avert   or  to   lessen  thc   disaster. 
Nikias  had  fonght  only  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  counterwork 
which  had  all  but  reached  his  wall.      In  the  night  which  followed 
the  fight,  the  point  of   intersection   was   passed,  and   all   hope  of 
blocka<ling  Syracuse  except  by  stonning  the  counter-wall   faded 
finally  away.'   15ut  Nikias  still  had  it  in"  his  power  to  guard  the 
entra'm-es  to  the  slopes  of  Epipolai,  and  thus  to  keep  the  ground 
oi>cn  for  thc  work  whirh  thc  new  force  to  be  presently  sunnnoned 
from  Athens  mnst  inevitably  have  to  do.     It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter oven  to  abandon  the  whole  line  of  siege  works  and  concentrate 
the  army  on  the   high   ground   which   overlooked  thc   city,  thus 
maintaining  full  fomnmnication  with  the   interior   of  the  island, 
aod  tnislintr  to  theefT<rct  of  main  force  for  dislodging  the  enemy, 
90  wK>Ti  an  the  now  army  from  Athens  should  arrive.     But  there 
wa«  no  need  to  do  even  thus  much.     If  an  adequate  detachment 
hn  '  !pied   tills  ground   now,   Demosthen(;s    woidd   have  en- 

c  ,    no   f»pposition   until    he   reached   the  third  Syracnisan 

counterwork.     lint  Nikias  again  let  tin-  opportnnity  slip  :  and  the 
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crews  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  which  liad  just  reached  Syracuse 
took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  further  works  without  which 
Gylippos  siiw  that  the  city  could  not  be  safe,  if  an  array  of  suflB- 
cient  streni^h  should  occupy  the  heijjhts  under  Euryelos.  So 
pa.ssed  away  the  precious  days,  while  the  idleness  of  Nikias  add- 
ed to  the  colossal  burden  under  which  even  the  genius  of  Demos- 
thenes broke  down. 

Meanwhile,  Gylippos  had  left  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
rinir  her  allies  to  ffreater  efforts  in  her  behalf,  and  of  inducingr 
other  cities  to  abandon  their  neutrality  and  to  join  in  Letter  of 
crushing  the  invaders,  while  a  messenger  was  bearing  ^/g^^^tiie^ 
to  Athens  a  letter  in  which  NikijLs  professed  to  give  nians. 
a  plain  unvarnished  report  of  all  that  had  thus  far  befallen  the  fleet 
and  anny.  It  is,  to  siiy  the  lc;ist,  a  marvellous  specimen  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  a  religious  man  may  deceive  himself  about 
the  motives  and  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  To  their  mis- 
fortune the  Athenians  believed  him  when  he  extended  the  scale  of 
the  armament  intended  for  the  expedition  to  Sicily  :  to  their  utter 
niin  they  believed  him  now,  and  took  his  letter  as  a  picture  not  of 
thincrs  as  Nikias  saw  them  but  of  thincrs  {is  thev  were  in  themselves. 
Xikijis  told  them  in  substance  that  at  flrst  they  had  been  uniformly 
victorious  and  that  they  had  finished  their  l>esieging  walls,^  when 
Gylippos  came  with  an  army  from  Peloponnesos  and  from  some 
towns  in  Sicily  ;  but  he  never  told  them  that  common  care  would 
have  made  his  entrance  impossible,  ile  told  them  that  his  flrst 
victory-  over  Gylippos  had  been  followed  by  a  defeat  caused  by  the 
Syracusan  horsemen  and  archers  ;  but  he  added  not  a  word  to  ex- 
plain the  lack  or  absence  of  cavalry  and  bowmen  on  his  own  side. 
He  told  them  uf  the  Syracusim  counter-walls  which  had  erossed 
his  own,  forgetting  that  he  was  thus  contradicting  his  previou.s 
assertion  that  his  own  wall  had  been  finishe<l,  ar.d  that  the  success 
of  the  Svracusjins  with  this  counterwork  was  his  own  fault.  He 
told  them  that  not  merely  the  splendid  appearance  but  the  useful- 
ness of  their  ships  was  wretchedlv  impaired,  forgettini^  that  only 
through  his  own  resistance  to  the  counsels  of  Lamachos  thev  had 
failed  to  do  and  t<)  finish  their  work  loncj  jigo.  He  told  them  that 
the  rhancre  in  their  fortunes  had  been  followed  bv  discontent 
and  some  insubordinati.)n  amoni^  the  troops  and  by  desertion? 
both  among  their  allies  and  among  their  slaves  ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  thom  whether  to  this  or  to  what  cans*'  they  were  to  a<i<Tibe 
the  <li'»appearance  or  inaction  or  carelessness  of  his  cavalry.  Ho 
told  them  that  either  the  present  army  nuist  be  withdrawn,  or 
another   army   of  equal  strength  sent  to  reinforce  it,  a«l<Iing  the 

'  ni  TeixT]  n'lKfKhfiTinaftivuv.     Thuc.  vii.  11,  1.  Taken  strictly,  tUiB  asscT' 
lioQ  was  not  true. 
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trxprcssion  of  his  own  wish  to  be  relieved  from  liis  eoinmai)(l,  fui 
m-hich  he  was  now  iiicapacitalecl  by  disease  of  the  kidneys,  lie 
had  alwavsbceniiicapacitated  for  it;  but  although  for  his  uneon- 
sciousness  i>f  tliis  fact  he  must  not  perhaps  be  too  severely  judged, 
yet  it  wouhl  be  hard  to  count  up  the  many  benefits  whieh,  as  he 
said,  the  Athenians  liad  deiived  from  his  generalship.  In  their 
inftitualion  thev  tiionght  that  they  would  derive  more  still.  The 
rcsiirnation  of  Nikias  was  not  received;  but  two  of  his  officers 
Menandros  and  Kuthydemos  were  appointed  his  colleagues,  until 
tlie  new  generals  Demosthenes,  Alkisthenes,  and  Eury  medon  should 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  About  the  time  of  the  w  inter  solstice 
Eunmcdon  was  dispatched  with  ten  ships  and  120  talents  of  sil- 
ver, to  tell  them  that  the  other  generals  would  come  with  the 
spring  bringing  more  effectual  succor.'  Twenty  sliips  were  at  the 
same  time  dispatched  to  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  to  see  that  no 
Sj)artan  or  Corinthian  fleets  should  depart  thence  for  Sicily. 

But  troubles  greater  than  any  which  they  had  experienced  in 
the  earlier  vears  of  the  war  were  impending  over  the  Athenians 
ontbrwik  of  nearer  liome.  The  disaster  of  Sphakteria  had  con- 
ivkdeS^i''^  vinced  the  Spartans  that  they  and  their  allies  were 
war.  un<ler  divine  displeasure   for  the   way   in  which  they 

had  bnnight  about  the  war,  and  they  acknowledged  that  in  the 
crisis  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  tlie  struggle  the  Athenians 
were  in  the  riijht  atid  themselves  wholly  in  the  wrong.^  Hence 
(hey  were  especially  anxious  that  the  blame  of  renewing  tlie  strife 
fihriuld  attach  di.stinctly  to  the  Athenians ;  and  sucli  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  peace  seemed  to  be  furnislied  by  the  mission  of  an 
Athenian  fleet  which  about  the  time  when  Gylippos  departed  for 
Sicily  was  sent  to  aid  the  Argives.  The  desultory  warfare  carried 
on  !»y  the  Helots  and  Mesaenians  from  Pylos  did  not  in  terms  break 
the  compact  inscribed  on  the  brazen  pillars  which  still  stood  in 
AthcuH  and  in  Sparta ;  but  wlien  Athenian  ships  landed  their 
crews  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Limerian  E[)idaur()s,  Prasiai, 
and  oth(.'r  cities,*  they  held  that  no  room  was  left  for  further  hesi- 
tation/ and  they  set  diligently  to  work  to  get  together  materials 
for    the    permanent  i^arrisoninf;  of  Dekeleia.      In  the 

413  Be  • 

ojirly  spring  a  Spartan  army  not  only  renewed  openly 
a  waronly  nominally  interruj)ted,  but  witlioutany  opposition  on  the 
part  (}f  the  Athenians'  built  the  fortress  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  ten  years'  Htnigixle  which  followed  its  erection.  Once  more 
after  an  intcn-al  of   twelve  years  the  fertile  farms  of  Attica  were 

*  'Hjnr  vji.  16.  own  part  of  the  compact  relntinj?  to 

'  '  ~     '      See  alftf)  p.  207.  AiiipliiimiiH  and  Bonie  other  i>oint8 

'  |''»  hud  never  been  fulfilled. 

'J'1j«7 chose  u>  forjftjt  that  tlielr         '  Thuc.  vii.  19,  1. 
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ravaged  and  dismantled,  while  from  tlie  very  walls  of  tiieir  city  or 
from  the  Eleusiuian  plain  the  Athenians  conld  now  sec  in  the  dis- 
tance the  hostile  camp  which  was  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side  until 
the  gates  of  Athens  itself  should  be  thrown  open  to  admit  a  Spartan 
coiKjucror. 

Tweiity-tive  Corinthian  ships  kept  watch  over  tlie  fleet  of  twenty 
Athenian  triremes  stationed  at  Nau{)aktos,  while  a  convoy  of  nier- 
cliant  vessels  set  off  for  Sicilv  with  the  Peloponnesian     _  , 
reinforcements  for  tlie  Syracusiins.     More  tlian  2,000     sianand 
heavy-amied  .-soldiers  thus  left  the  Peloponnesian  shores,     ^.jllf "re" 
The  aniiametit  taken  by  Demosthenes  was  far  more     mcnt^  for 
imposing,  and  if  it  could  have  been  used  for  any  other       ^^^  ^" 
purpose  than  that  of  repairing  a  series  of  fatal  blunders  would 
doubtless  have  been  far  more  etlicacious. 

While  Athens  was  thus  making  ready  more  victims  for  the 
slaughter,  O ylippos  was  urging  the  Synicusans  boldly  to  attack  the 
Athenians  on  the  element  which  they  regarded  as  their  Naval  vic- 
own.  With  his  usual  promptness  he  arranged  th;it  Seuiali!*^ 
five-and-thirty  ships  should  issue  from  the  great  har-  and  capturu 
bor  at  the  moment  when  five  and-forty  froni  the  dock  J-'iou  by  uy- 
in  the  lesser  harbor  should  double  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  I'ppos. 
the  one  to  attack  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbor,  the  other  to 
assail  the  naval  station  at  IMemmyrion,  and  thus  to  cover  the  attiick 
on  the  forts  which  was  to  be  made  simultaneously  by  the  land- 
forces.  It  was  a  fight  to  determine  which  side  should  command 
ihe  entrance  to  the  harbor ;  and  with  common  care  the  Athe- 
nians niight  have  retained  it  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  their 
enemies.  Five-and-twenty  Athenian  triremes  advanced  hastily 
from  their  sUition  at  the  extremity  of  the  blockading  wall  to  meet 
the  five-and-thirty  ships  of  the  enemy  ;  but  at  first  the  day  went 
against  them,  not  only  liere,  bnt  also  in  the  battle  off  IMenunyrion, 
until  the  Syracasiui  fleet  be(-oming  disordered  from  their  own  suc- 
cess furnished  the  Athenians  with  an  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  tactic  in  which  they  were  unrivalled.  With  a  loss  of 
thn*e  triremes  they  sunk  eleven  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  crews  of 
three  being  made  prisoners,  the  rest  slain.  But  a  vict<^ry  which 
might  otherwise  have  at  least  insured  the  ultimate  wifety  of  the 
besiegers  vit\.^  rendered  wortliless  by  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion.  With 
an  imprudence  against  whicrh  it  was  the  business  of  Nikiiis  to  guard, 
the  garrison  of  the  three  forts  on  the  cape  went  down  to  witness 
the  wNi-fight  fr«»m  the  shore  where  thev  could  do  no  good,  leaving 
a  few  only  <»f  their  njimbcr  to  k»!ep  watch  at  thi'ir  post.  ( >n  these 
(iylippos  fell  with  overpowering  force.  Aft<T  a  sh«>rt  and  sharj) 
conflict  the  first  fort  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  fugitives  found 
Bonjo  difliculty  in  escaping  to  the  merchant  antl  tran.->port  vessels, 
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for  the  Syracusjin  tieet  avjis  thus  far  victorious.  With  the  other 
two  forts  he  had  even  less  difficulty  :  but  when  these  had  been 
taken,  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  changed  on  the  sea.  It 
inattei-ed  little.  The  Athenian  garrison  escaped ;  but  Gylippos 
\v;ls  master  not  only  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  but  of  the 
Athenian  forts  and  of  the  vast  (luantities  of  corn  and  money,  some 
belonging  to  the  military  chest,  some  to  private  merchants,  which 
luui  been  }>laced  there  for  safety.  With  these  the  Athenians  lost 
three  triremes  wliich  had  been  drawn  up  for  repairs,  a,  the  sails 
and  tiickle  of  not  less  than  forty  ships.  But  worse  than  this,  they 
saw  two  of  their  forts  permanently  occupied  by  their  enemies, 
while  the  Syracusan  fleet  kept  guard  off  Plemmyrion.  Ilencefortli 
convoys  could  be  introduced  into  the  harbor  only  after  a  fight, 
and  they  were  made  to  feel  on  how  slender  a  thread  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  aniiamcnt  was  hanging. 

Blow  after  blow  now  fell  upon  the  besieging  force.  The  idea 
of  their  maritime  supremacy  had  led  the  Athenians  to  think  that 
Indecisive  s"Pl>lics  of  money  for  the  anny  might  be  safely  in- 
Mi.r.i,i,i,  trusted  to  merchant  vessels  even  without  a  convoy. 
,  ,  at  Kleven  ships  were  thus  sent  with  a  vast  amount  of 
iiorbur.  treasure  :  almost  all  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syracusan  cruisers  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  large  quantity  of 
timber  for  ship-building  lay  ready  for  the  Atlienians  in  the  territory 
of  Kaulon  :  it  was  all  set  on  fire  by  the  Syracusans.  An  Athenian 
s^^juadron  of  twenty  triremes  watched  off  Megara  for  the  return  of 
tlic  fthips  which  had  done  them  so  much  l)arm  ;  it  succeeded  in 
ifitercci)tii!g  only  one  of  them.  Nor  were  they  more  fortunate 
within  the  great  harbor.  Much  time,  money,  and  toil  was  spent 
in  the  useless  effort  to  pull  up  or  to  saw  off  the  stakes  which  the 
Syracu.sans  had  planted  in  the  water  in  front  of  their  old  docks ; 
but  while  they  were  thus  working  to  no  purpose,  tlic  Syracusans 
vft'TC  maturing  their  larger  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  before  any  reinforcements  should  reach  tliem.  It  was  to 
the  misfortune  of  Athens  that  this  scheme  was  not  wliolly  suc- 
Cfwful,  for  the  min  of  the  navy  of  Nikias  would  have  furnished  to 
I)cm^>«thenes  a  suffieient  justification  for  taking  off  the  array  and 
forthwith  retuniing  home. 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes  was  approaching  with  his  new  force 
from  Athenn.  At  Kephalleniaand  Zakyntlios  he  took  in  the  hop- 
v</y««eof  ^'^'^  furnished  by  tliose  islands,  and  thence  went  to 
DrtnoMht*-  the  Akiimanlan  towns  of  Alyzia  and  An/iktorion,  there 
k)f»»nci  for  the  last  time  to  gather  Blingers  and  javelin  men 
»^'y.  near  th'_  Rcene  of  the,   brilliant  campaigns  which   had 

markwl  h\n  oarlirr  career.  It  was  here,  where  every  spot  reminded 
knn  of  happier  lirncM,  that   Enrymedon  met  liim,  bringing  not 
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merely  the  disheartcninjr  report  of  what  lie  had  himself  seen  biU 
the  tidings  which  he  had  received  on  his  voyage  of  the  disiistroiis 
loss  of  Pleminvrioii.  Hither  also  came  Koiion,  the  commander  at 
Xaiipaktos,  to  make  a  confession  which  to  Phormion  would  have 
seemed  ititolerably  humiliating  but  which  was  extorted  by  a  stern 
necessity.  The  eighteen  ships  which  formed  his  scpiadron  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  of  twenty-tive  ships  which 
were  manifestly  making  ready  to  attack  him.  Ten  ships  were  de- 
tached to  reinforce  him  :  and  Eurymedon  went  on  to  Korkyra, 
where  for  the  last  time  he  appeared  as  an  Athenian  general  ou  the 
island  where  he  had  won  a  fame  less  enviable  than  that  of  his 
colleague.*  The  Korkyiuians  furnished  fifteen  triremes  and  some 
hoplites  for  the  fleet  which  now  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the 
lapygian  promontory.  At  Thourioi  they  found  the  philo- Athenian 
]»arty  dominant,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  aid  the  Athenians 
with  700  ln)[)lites  and  800  light-armed  troops.'' 

xVt  Syracuse  the  attack  on  the  Athenian  ticet  had  been  delayed 
by  a  disaster  which  befell  some  reinforcements  of  Synuusan  allies. 
These  were  marching  across  the  territory  of  Sikel  Arrival  of 
tribes,  whose  chiefs  had  been  warned  by  Xikias  to  do  nes"aT'  ^ 
what  they  could  to  cut  short  their  journey.  Had  he  Syracuse, 
taken  this  step,  when  he  heanl  that  (Jylippos  was  marching  from 
Hiniera,  the  issue  of  the  siege  might  have  been  different.  As  it 
wjis,  eight  lmn<lred  of  these  Syracusiin  allies  were  slain  by  Sikels 
who  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  together  with  all  tlie  envoys  but  one  : 
but  this  one,  the  representative  of  Corinth,  KmI  the  remaining  1,500 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  delay  thus  caused  served  only  to  involve  the 
second  Athenian  army  in  the  ruiti  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  confined  to  the  first.  C>f  the  Sikeliot  cities  Akrai^as  alone 
insisted  on  remaining  neutral:  the  rest  felt  the  need  of  abandoning 
the  sinking  ship,  and  came  forward  to  take  active  part  with  the 
Syracusiins.  In  short,  the  Syracusans  were  not  merely  gaining 
strength  by  additions  to  their  numbers:  they  were  fjist  ac<[uiring 
that  power  of  making  the  best  of  circumstances  which  had  marked 
the  Athenians  in  their  most  vi<;orous  <lavs.  The  bulk  and  awk- 
wardnesa  of  the  Syracusan  ships  would  tell  only  in  their  favor,  so 
1  )ng  lis  th(i  Athenians  were  debarred  from  using  their  peculiar 
tactics  ;  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in  so  arming  the  prows  of  their 
triremes  and  reducing  their  projection  jis  to  ri'fider  them  fatiil  to 
the  liirhter  ships  which  under  other  con<litions  had  won  for  Athens 
her  command  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  great  harbor  wjis 
only  one  mile  in  width,  and  after  the  loss  of  rK'niinyri«»n  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  been  cooped  up  in  that  part  of  the  harbor 
whence  their  blockading  wall  ran   northward  to  Kpipolai.     The 

•  8oo  i)p.  ;JOS-:nO.  ^  Thuc.  vii.  3;J  and  35. 
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Syraousans  counted  therefore  on  a  certain  victory,  if  an  attack  were 
inaciesiiiHiltanoously  both  bvseaaiul  by  huid.  Unhappily  for  the 
Athenians,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  advance  of  the 
Synieusan  army  against  tlie  blockading  wall  led  the  Athenians  to 
think  that  their  work  for  the  (hiy  would  be  confined  to  the  land  ; 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  80  Syracusan  ships  advancing  up  the 
harbor  at  first  amazed  them.  Hastily  manning  75  triremes,  the 
Athenians  hurried  to  meet  them  ;  but  the  day  was  spent  in  desul- 
tory and  indecisive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  Syra- 
cusan s  did  nothing,  and  Nikias  spent  the  time  in  placing  his  trans- 
pijrts  bef«>rc  the  stockade  of  his  naval  station  in  such  wise  that 
any  trireme  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  might  retreat  through  the 
openings  left  between  them  and  return  to  the  battle  in  good  order. 
The  conllict  which  began  early  on  the  next  day  was  following 
much  the  same  course  with  the  last  engagement,  when  the  Corin- 
thian Arist(Mi  suggested  that  the  Syracusan  crews  should  take  their 
mid-day  meal  on  the  shore,  and  then  immediately  renew  the 
struggle.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  this  purpose  ; 
an<l  the  Athenians,  seeing  their  enemies  retreat  about  noon,  thought 
that  their  work  for  the  day  was  done.  They  were  soon  undeceived. 
Mcst  of  them  were  still  fasting,  when  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  seen 
again  a<lvancing  in  order  of  battle.  Even  thus,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
order in  wliich  the  Athenian  ships  were  manned,  neither  side  liad  any 
decisive  advantage  until  the  Athenians,  wearied  out  with  hunger, 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  advanced  rapidly 
against  tlie  enemy.  The  result  instantly  verified  the  calculations 
of  the  Syracusans.  The  loss  of  three  Syracusan  ships  was  more 
tlian  Compensated  by  the  sinking  of  seven  Athenian  triremes  and 
tlie  disabling  of  many  more  ;  juid  the  Syracusans  were  counting  on 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  army  of  Nikias,  when 
ftcventy-three  Athenian  triremes  swept  into  the  great  harbor. 
llie  feeling  first  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans  was  one 
of  <  nation.      For  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  the  an- 

tag'  ;is  reversed.     The;  Athenians  at  once  issued  from  their 

lines  and  ravaged  the  lowlands  of  the  Anapos  without  any  resist- 
ance except  from  tlui  garrison  in  the  01ym[)i<;ibn  ;  but  D(!mos- 
thcncft  Baw  at  a  glance  that  this  must  go  for  nothing,  unless  some 
deciftivo  arlvantago  c<mld  be  gained  which  would  fairly  justify  a 
continuance  of  the  siege.  At  prc^sent  the  very  name  of  blockade 
wan  an  abBurd  misnomer,  unless  the  Athenians  were  to  be  regarded 
aa  the  bhickaded  party.  The  forccB  of  Nikias  were  in  part  de- 
In  part  worn  out  by  marsh  fever  caught  in  the  lowlands 
ipos;  nor  was  it  of  the  least  use  to  prolong  operations 
near  the  Rca  unlcM  tlio  position  of  the  Syracusans  could  be  turned 
on  the  northern  i»idc  of  Epipolai.      lint  it  was  soon  evident  tliat 
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attacks  by  day  had  little  chance  of  success  ;  and  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleagues  Demosthenes  resolved  on  a  night  assault. 

AVith  the  Nvh«jle  disposable  force  of  the  camp  Demostlienes  witli 
M«.*i)HMdros  and  Euthydemos  set  out  on  a  moonlit  night  for  their 
march  to  Euryclos.  He  felt  that  everything  depended  xjgut  attack 
on  the  work  of  that  night,  and  his  iiilmi,  in  spite  of  all  by  theAiiio 
the  sufferings  and  disasters  which  had  thus  far  attended  syrocusan 
the  expedition,  were  full  of  hope  and  even  of  con-  cro!?s  wall, 
fidence.  They  were  now  acting  under  a  general  whose  sagacity  in 
council  and  energy  in  the  field  had  won  him  the  highest  reputation. 
Thev  were  carrying  with  them  everything  which  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  insure  a  successful  surprise.  It  wanted  about 
two  liours  of  midnight  when  Demosthenes,  leaving  Nikias  to  com- 
mand in  the  camp,  marched  along  that  portion  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolai  which  still  remained  in  the  pos.se.ssion  of  the  Athenians : 
and  not  only  did  he  .succeed  in  making  his  way  under  Euryclos, 
but  the  cross  wall  itself  was  taken  before  any  alarm  wjis  given. 
Some  of  the  garrison  were  slain  ;  but  the  greater  number,  feeling 
that  the  post  was  no  longer  tenable  since  the  enemy  was  on  the 
northern  side,  tied  in  lukste  and  roused  the  picked  body  of  Si.x 
Hundred  who  had  .suffered  so  severely  under  Diomilos  when  the 
Atheiiians  first  surprised  Epipolai.  They  were  now  not  less 
hardly  handled  by  Demosthenes,  when  they  hurried  from  the  forts 
in  front  of  the  cross  wall  to  the  recovery  of  the  wall  itself  ;  and 
the  Athenian  generals,  thus  far  victorious,  led  on  a  largo  proportion 
of  their  forces  towards  the  Svracusan  counter  wall,  while  othei"S 
began  the  task  of  demolishing  the  cross  wall.  The  Syracusans 
were  n<)W  fully  alarmed  ;  but  even  Gylippos  with  all  the  forces  at 
his  connnand  was  at  first  driven  back  by  the  determined  energy  of 
the  Athenian  {issault.  In  fact  the  work  of  Demosthenes  was  already 
done,  if  he  cuuld  only  maintain  his  present  position.  But  he  was 
anxious  to  push  the  Syracusans  at  once  as  far  back  as  possible  ; 
and  su(;cess  had  excited  in  his  anny  a  confidence  which  with  Greek 
troops  generally  led  to  a  dangerous  neglect  of  discipline.  The 
Athenians  in  front  were  already  in  .«<ome  disorder  when  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion  bv  the  sudden  charge  of  a  body  of  heavy 
Boiotian  hoplites,  who  had  been  recently  brought  to  Sicily.  From 
this  moment  the  l»attle  became  a  wild  jumble,  in  which  all  authority 
was  lost.  The  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  shining  brightly, 
revealed  the  genrral  features  of  the  scene,  but  left  it  <litH(ult  or 
impossible  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  one  body  of  men  from 
another;  and  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  driven  back,  beciune 
separated  from  the  columns  which  were  pressing  forward  in  full 
confidence  that  they  were  still  victoriou.s.  As  the  disorder  in- 
creased, they   were   no  longer  able  to  eee  in  what  direction  their 
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movements  sliould  be  made,  and  in  the  uproar  the  words  of  com- 
mand could  not  be  distinguislied.  In  this  fearful  din  they  began 
to  rcLrard  as  encniios  every  body  of  men  which  was  seen  advancing 
towards  tliem  ;  and  as  these  bodies  were  now  frequently  their  own 
fugitives,  the  liorrors  of  conllict  with  their  own  people  were  added 
to  the  tierce  onsets  of  the  Svracusans,  while  the  watchword  re- 
peatedly .-isked  for  and  given  became  known  to  the  enemy.  The 
discovery  wa<^  fatal.  Snuill  parties  of  Syracusans,  if  brought  into 
collision  with  a  larger  Athenian  force,  could  now  escape  as  being 
able  to  give  the  password,  while  Athenians  in  the  like  case  were 
at  once  slanghtered.  The  presence  of  Dorians  in  the  Athenian 
anuy  <-«)mpleted  the  catastrophe.  The  Avar-cry  of  the  Argives, 
Korkyraians,  and  other  Dorian  allies  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  Syracusjui  paiau  ;  and  the  Athenians,  dismayed  already, 
were  liopelessly  bewildered  by  the  horrible  suspicion  that  the 
enemy  was  in  their  rear,  was  among  them,  was  everywhere.' 
Attacking  all  who  raised  the  Dorian  war-shout,  they  not  unfre- 
fjuently  fell  on  their  friends,  nor  were  they  easily  convinced  of  their 
mistake.  The  defeat  liad  in  fact  become  rout.  The  one  thing 
for  which  the  Athenians  now  strove  was  to  reach  their  lines  on 
the  plain  of  the  Anapos;  but  the  slopes  which  led  to  them  were 
lK)undcd  by  precipices  over  which  vast  numbers  were  pushed  by 
their  pursuers,  and  either  grievously  maimed  or  killed.  Even  when 
they  had  reached  the  lower  level,  all  danger  was  not  yet  sur- 
mounted. The  new  comers  belonging  to  the  reinforcements  of 
Demosthenes  knew  nothing  of  the  ground,  and  many  of  them 
strayed  away  into  the  country  where  tliey  were  found  on  the 
coming  day  l>y  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
loss  to  the  Athenians  was  fearful ;  but  the  number  of  the  shields 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  wasgreater  even  than  that 
of  the  slain.  Many  who  had  safely  reached  the  camp  liad  been 
compelled  to  throw  down  their  arms  before  venturing  on  the 
terrible  loap  over  tlie  crags  of  P^pipolai. 

Tlie  folly  or  tlu;  iniqnityof  Nikiaswas  now  to  inflict  on  Athens 

a  deadlier  mischief  than  any  which  Alkibiades  had  striven  to  do 

RpfoMlof      to    her.     Syracuse   was    wild    with    excitement;   Gy- 

NikiA^i  If.       lippos    wjLs   gone   to    gather    fresh    recruits   in  otlier 

"<'■    [tarts   of   Sicily;  and  while    the  victory  on  Epipolai 

was   stirring   the   Syracusans  to  a  mighty  attack  on 

the   Athenian   camp  near   the  harbor,   their  enemies, 

ovCTwholmod  by  the  long  series  of  their  calamities,  were  being 

wanted  by  the  marsh  fever  which  becomes  most   malignant  in 

the  antiimn,  and   were  possessed  by  the  one  absorbing  desire  to 

be  rju'ii  of  a  ta.sk   which  brought  them   nothing  but  deadly  and 

Thnr.  vil.  45,  7. 
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ignominious  defeat.  In  circumstimces  such  as  these  Demosthenes 
was  a  man  not  likely  to  lieaitate.  All  that  he  could  do  as  an  as- 
sailant had  been  done  :  and  he  was  bound  to  presen'e  lives  on 
wliich  the  verv  salvation  of  their  country  depended.  For  the  pre- 
sent the  new  fleet  which  he  had  brouGjht  with  them  made  them 
once  more  masters  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  bis  business  to  remove 
the  army  while  the  path  wjis  open.  The  reply  of  Nikias  betraysN 
an  imbecility,  an  infatuation,  or  a  depravity  which  lias  seldom  j 
been  equalled,  pcrliaps  never  surpassed  ;  and  we  have  to  remember  / 
that  it  is  ijiven  to  us  by  an  liistorian  who  reviews  his  career  withy 
singular  indulgence  and  who  cherished  his  memory  with  affection- 
ate but  melancholy  veneration.  The  party  in  Syrucusc  which  had 
been  all  alonix  iti  communication  with  him  may  still  have  urfjed 
hirn  not  to  abandon  the  siege.  By  these  men  he  may  have  been 
infonued  that  the  Syracusans  had  already  spent  2,000  talents  on 
the  war,  that  they  owed  a  heavy  debt  besides,  and  that  it  would 
be  beyond  their  power  to  maintain  the  contest  much  longer  ;*  but 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  see  that  while  the  strength  of  the 
Athenians  was  daily  ])ecoming  less,  that  of  his  enemies  was  enor- 
mously increasing.  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  report  of  his  speech 
may  be  tnisted,  his  resolution  was  taken  on  other  considerations. 
The  Athenians,  he  a.sserted,  were  a  people  under  the  dominion  of 
loud-voiced  and  bullying  demagogues,  and  of  the  men  who  were 
now  crying  out  utider  the  hardships  of  the  siege  the  greater  number 
would  join  eagerly  in  charging  their  generals  with  treachery  or 
corruptioTi,  if  ever  they  should  again  Uike  their  seats  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  Nothing  tlierefore  should  induce  him  to  consent 
to  a  retreat  until  lie  received  positive  orders  from  Athens  com- 
manding his  return.  In  plain  iMiglish,  Nikiits  was  afraid  to  gv) 
liome,  and  lie  was  a  coward  where  Demosthenes,  in  spite  of  his 
failure,  was  honest,  straightforward,  and  brave.  His  absurd  delu- 
sion foun<l  no  favor  with  Demosthenes,  who  insisted  again  that 
the  siege  ought  at  once  to  be  given  up,  but  that,  if  on  this  point 
they  mu-^t  wait  for  a  disj»ateh  from  Athens,  they  would  be  grossly 
disregarding  their  duty  to  their  country  if  they  failed  to  remove 
their  fleet  at  once  either  to  Katane  or  to  Naxos.  To  linger  in  the 
great  harbor  was  to  court  ruin.  Above  all,  there  was  time  now 
to  carry  out  this  change.  Soon  it  might  be  too  late.  Even  to  this 
wise  and  generous  counsel  Nikijts  opposed  a  front  so  Hrmthat  his 
colleague  began  to  think  that  he  had  some  private  grounds  f(»r  his 

'  ThucydideH,  vii.  49.  1,  speaks  of  Nikias  knew  wellandouplit  toliave 

the  knowhtiiro  which  Nikias  liad  of  remenihered  thai  men  art)  not  likely 

SyrRCiisanatfairsasbeinj?  exact  and  toHlncken  in  their  eHorts  whenthey 

accumte.      It  may  have  l>een  so,  so  have    reason    to    think    that    the 

far  as  the  mere  financial  factson  the  enemy's  ship  is  sinkinf^. 
Syracusan  side  are  concerned  ;  but 
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resolution  which  time  in  the  end  would  justify.  He  had  none  ; 
and  when  CJvlippos  returned  to  Syracuse  with  reinforcements  Ni- 
kijis  at  once  saw  that  any  attempt  to  speak  of  the  resources  of 
Synu'use  as  failing:  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  only  requested  that 
ilie  order  for  retreat  should  be  privately  circulated  through  the 
annv,  not  formally  decreed  in  a  council  of  war. 

J)ays  and  weeks  of  most  precious  time  had  Nikias  thus  wasted, 
while  Gylippos  wjis  gathering  his  reinforcements  in  other  parts  of 
The  cclippc  'Sicily.  But  although  all  hope  of  taking  vSyracuse  was 
of  the  moon,  prone,  the  mischief  done  to  Athens  was  not  yet  irre- 
parable. The  consent  of  Nikias,  even  now  reluctantly  extorted, 
had  come  to  Demosthenes  as  a  reprieve  for  which  he  had  almost 
ceased  to  hope  ;  and  the  preparations  for  departure  were  far  ad- 
\anced  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  filled  Nikias  with  an  agony 
of  relicjious  terror.  To  the  grovelling  devotee  one  course  only 
w:i3  open.  The  prophets  must  be  consulted,  iind  their  decision 
scrupulously  obeyed.  Unhappily  his  own  prophet  Stilbides  had 
recently  died,  and  the  soothsayers  whose  opinion  was  taken  de- 
clared that  the  Athenians  must  remain  where  they  were  until 
thrice  nine  days  should  have  passed  away.^  Nikias  accordingly 
insisted  that  during  this  period  the  question  of  retreat  should  not 
even  be  mooted  ;  but  he  had  sealed  the  doom  of  the  army  and  tlie 
doom  of  his  country,  and  long  bef otc  the  seven-and-twenty  days  were 
ended  this  rmce  magnificent  armament  had  been  utterly  destroyed. 

Through  Syracuse  the  tidings  flew  like  fire  that  the  Athenians 
liad  resolved  to  sail  away,  and  that  their  resolution  had  been 
i)ff<at  of  changed  by  the  eclipse.  The  former  decision  was  a 
""■  -^!^'"-  virtual  confession  both  of  defeat  and  liopelessness  ;  the 
,f  second  gave  the  Syracusans  ample  time  to  prepare  the 
L.,... ..,.,. ^u.  J^^,^  |-^j.  g(.j2;in^  the  prey.  They  knew  the  character  of 
Niki.'ift  too  well  to  fear  that  he  would  move  of  his  own  accord 
iK'fore  the  allotted  time  liad  run  out.  When  at  length  they  were 
ready,  the  first  attack  was  made  by  land  upon  the  enemy's  lines. 
A  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  horsemen  advanced  to  meet 
them,  but  was  soon  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  seventy  liorses 
and  fv»mo  hoplites.  On  the  following  dav  the  attiick  on  the  lines 
wan  renewed,  while  70  triremes  issued  from  the  city  and  sailed 
rtraitrht  to  the  Atlienian  naval  station.  The  Athenians  hastened 
^  '  them  with  86  ships,  and   learnt  that  even   with  superior 

'■  Athenian  science  and  skill  were  of   no   avail   under  the 

'  TMorlomn  Miyi)  tliat  the  proplu^tB  ntory  be  true,  the   infatuation  of 

r             '  Momoretlian  tluMiHual  <le-  NikinHaHBiinK'sablackorciiaracter; 

'  ♦•davH.    Plutarcli  alliniiH  but   w<;  may.  ])iTliapH,  accept  the 

•minting  on  a  dolay  of  27  HtatJ-iinMitof  riiucydideH,an<lac(iuit 

fiH  went  Uryond   the  de-  him  of  tliiH  iiionHtrous  and  criminal 

mandM  of  the  noothsayem.     If  thiH  extravagance. 
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circumstances  in  wliich  Nikias  had  placed  them.  Forgetting  for 
a  while  that  he  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  Eurymedon  with  a  divi- 
sion of  eighteen  ships  made  an  etfort  to  outtlank  the  enemy.  Tiie 
movement  isohited  him  from  the  rest  of  tlie  fleet  and  brought  him 
dangerously  near  to  the  shore.  The  Athenian  centre  was  already 
broken,  and  the  Syracusans  at  once  bore  down  upon  Eurymedon. 
His  eigliteeii  ships,  driven  back  upon  the  land,  were  Uiken  and  all 
their  crews  slain  ;  and  the  life  of  Eurymedon  closed  in  a  massacre 
more  dreadful  than  tliat  to  which  he  hadcondcmned  the  oligarchs 
of  Korkyra.  The  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate  ;  but  Gylippos,  seeing  the  ships  nearing  the  shore  be- 
yond the  protection  of  the  naval  station,  luirried  down  to  the 
causeway  which,  running  out  from  the  city  wall,  shut  off  the  sea 
from  the  low  ground  known  as  the  Lysimeleian  marsh.  Ilis  force 
advau'^ed  in  some  disorder,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  allies  who  kept 
guard  in  this  quiirter  of  the  Athenian  lines  luustened  to  engage 
them.  Tlie  Syracusans,  soon  thrown  into  confusion,  were  pushed 
back  into  the  innrshy  ground  behind  the  causeway,  and  the  arri- 
vA  of  a  large  Athenian  force  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  some 
little  loss.  The  rules  of  Greek  warfare  constrained  the  Athenians 
to  treat  this  check  as  a  victory  :  but  they  probably  felt  that  the 
setting  up  of  their  trophy  was  but  as  the  last  flash  of  the  sinking 
sun  whi<:h  gives  a  more  dismal  and  gluustly  hue  to  the  pitch-black 
storm-clouds  around  him.  It  was  true  that  the  massive  prows  of 
tlr^  Syracusans  had  done  them  enormous  mischief  in  the  battle 
wljich  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  entrance  of  Demosthenes 
into  the  great  harbor  ;  but  they  had  hoped  that  the  arrival  of  Ids 
seaworthy  triremes  with  their  healthy  crews  would  do  more  than 
restore  the  balance,  and  this  hope  to)  had  failed  them.  They 
were  utterly  c:ist  down.  Superiority  of  fofce  had  done  nothing 
for  them,  and  the  generals  could  h  »M  out  no  bait  which  might 
excite  a  political  reaction  in  their  favor. 

For  the  Syracusiins  their  great  naval  victory  lia<]   changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  strULTiile.      A  little  while  mro  thev  had  been 
fighting  in  the  mere  hope  of  compelling  the  enemy  to   Effectn  of 
al)andon  the  siege.     From  this  hope  they  had   [)assed   JJ,^!s>t^'^ 
to  a  desire  of  so  crippling  the  Athenians  as  to  remove   Cubans. 
all  cause  for  fearing  a  lenewal  of  the  war  in    any   other   part   of 
Sicily.    But  now  their  thoughts  turned  with  a  feeling  of  bewildered 
exultation  to  the  contrast  betw(!en  their  present  position  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Athenian  armament  when  it  tirst  approached  their 
shores.     In  their  view  the  Athenians  had  coino  to  inslavc  Sicily ; 
and  the  issue  of  tlie  contest  had    opened   to   the   Syracusans   tlie 
prospect  of  sweeping  away  her  empire.      With  the  intoxication  of 
men  who  from  mountain  summits  seem  to  look  down  on  a  world 
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beneath  them,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  conviction  that 
honcefortli  tliey  must  till  a  foremost  ythicc  in  the  history  of  Hellas. 
But  jis  yesterday  they  -were  about  to  discuss  iu  their  public  as- 
sembly the  terms  of  capitulation  to  Nikias,  Now  they  held  a  po- 
sition even  prouder  than  that  which  either  Sparta  or  Athens  had 
evor  attained  ;  and  few  thiiij^s  in  history  are  more  impressive 
than  the  change  whicii  passes  over  the  language  of  Thucydides, 
as  he  descrihes  this  mi<xhty  revolution  in  the  thoughts  and  aims  of 
the  Syracusans,  These  were  now  leaders,  along  with  Spartans, 
Corintliians,  Arkadians,  and  Boiotians,  against  the  relics  of  the  most 
splendid  and  efhcient  armament  which  had  ever  left  the  harbors 
of  Athens  or  had  ever  been  brouijlit  together  throuirhout  her 
wide-spread  empire.  The  epical  conception  which  had  led  the 
historian  to  ascribe  to  the  Athenians  before  the  massacre  at  Melos 
language  which  belies  their  general  reputation  now  leads  him  to 
enumerate  with  a  solemnity  full  of  pathos  the  tribes  which  were 
to  face  each  other  in  the  last  awful  struggle.  Here,  as  at  Mara- 
thon, tlie  Plataians  were  present  in  the  liope  perhaps  of  avenging 
themselves  on  the  ]>oiotian  allies  of  Syracuse,  but  prompted  still 
more  by  a  devotion  to  Athens  wliich  had  never  for  an  instant 
wavered.  IIltc  were  the  ships  of  lier  free  allies  from  Chios  and 
Methymna.  Here  were  Rhodians  who,  perhaps  against  their  will, 
were  to  fight  against  their  colonists  of  Gela,  and  Korkyraians  who 
were  anxious  to  settle  scores  with  the  men  of  their  mother  city. 
Here  with  the  Dorian  allies  of  Athens  were  Messenians  from  Pylos 
and  Naupaktos,  and  Akarnanians  who  were  now  to  follow  to  their 
death  the  standard  of  their  favorite  general.  On  the  Syracusan 
fide  were  enrolled  the  Kamarinaians  for  whose  friendship  Kuphe- 
mos  and  Hermokrates  liad  bidden  largely,  and  the  men  of  Selinons 
who  were  to  play  thoir  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  stupen- 
dous drama  which  had  grown  out  of  their  petty  quarrel  with  the 
barbarians  of  Egesta. 

In   the   enlhusi.'iMm   created   by   their   victory   the   Syracusans 

roHolved  that  the  whole  Athenian  armament  should   be  destroyed 

^^i„^^,f      like  vcnnin  in  a  snare  :  and  they  proceeded  with  calm 

1      d«*liberation  to  set  the  trap.     Triremes,   trading   ships, 

^.     and    vessels  of   all   kinds  were    anchored    lengthwise 

'-     acroHS  the  whole  mouth  of  the  harbor  from  Plemmyrion 

to  Ortygia,  and  strongly  lashed  together  with  ropes  and 

chains.     This  was  all  that  Nikias  had  gained  by  fostering  silly 

•cmpU-n  for  which  the  men  U>  whom  Athens  owed  her  greatness 

•  fell  an  infinite  contemf)t.     The  indignation  with  which 

^  .'s  jiarl  jirotcHted  against  any  delay  after  the  failure  of 

hi»  great  night  att-ick  nnint  have  burned  still  more  fiercely  when 

De  Mw  the  Kupremc  result  of  the  besotted  folly  of  his  colleague. 
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Their  very  food  was  running  short,  for  before  the  eclipse  a  mes- 
sage had  been  sent  to  Katano  to  announce  the  immediate  return 
of  the  fleet  and  to  countermand  all  fresh  supplies.  l>ut  regret 
and  censure  were  now  alike  vain.  No  longer  insisting  on  the  su- 
preme authority  witli  which  the  Athenians  had  invested  their 
generals,  Nikias  summoned  a  council  <»f  war,  in  which  all  present 
admitted  the  stern  necessity  of  abandoning  the  whole  length  of 
their  lines  on  Epipolai,  and  finally  of  staking  everything  on  a  gi- 
gantic effort  to  break  the  barrier  which  now  lay  between  them 
and  safety.  If  this  effort  should  fail,  the  ships  were  to  be  burnt 
and  the  army  was  to  retreat  by  land. 

A  hundred  and  ten  triremes  still  remained,  some  scarcely  sea- 
worthy, otiiers  still  strong  and  in  good  trim  ;  and  we  must  not 
press  hardly  on  Athenian  generals  who  shrunk  at  the  Preparation 
first  from  a  sacrifice  so  costly.  A  few  only  of  the  for  the  final 
seven-and-twenty  days  had  passed  when  Nikias  told  the  Great 
them  that  all  had  been  done  which  could  be  done  to  Uarbor. 
insure  success  in  the  struggle  which  must  bring  them  to  their 
d(jom,  if  it  failed  to  furnish  some  hope  of  escape.  lie  reminded 
the  countrvmen  of  IMiormion,  who  had  shattered  fieets  as  larije 
again  as  his  own,  that  they  still  liad  mnny  more  ships  than  the 
Syracusans  ;  and  he  bosouglit  them  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  luxlily 
weakness  and  uii])aralleled  misfortunes,  Atlu'uian  skill  could  get  the 
better  of  bnitc  force  rendered  still  more  bruUil  by  success.  He 
souirht  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  allies  by  remitidiiicT  them  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  reaped  from  associati<jn  witli  the  im- 
perial city  ;  to  the  Athenians  he  said  plainly  that  they  saw  before 
tlicm  all  tlie  fleet  and  all  the  army  of  Athens.  Her  docks  were 
empty,  her  treasury  w;ls  exhausted,  and,  if  they  should  now  fail, 
her  powers  of  resistance  were  gone.  A  speech  more  disgraceful 
to  himself  and  less  likely  to  encourage  his  men  has  seldom  been 
uttered  by  any  leader;  for  Nikias  himself  was  the  whole  and  sole 
cause  of  all  the  shameful  facts  which  he  wjis  now  compelled  to  urge 
as  reasons  for  a  hist  and  desperate?  effort.  It  was  his  fault  that  Syra- 
cuse had  not  been  taken  a  y»'ar  a^o  ;  it  was  his  fault  that  everything 
went  wrong  after  the  death  of  Lamadios  ;  it  was  his  fault  that 
Oylippos  had  entered  the  belesiguered  city  ;  it  wjus  his  fault  that 
they  had  not  retreated  when  retreat  was  first  urged  Viy  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  it  was  his  fault,  lastly,  that  they  had  not  left  tho 
harbor  Iwfore  the  barrier  of  ships  had  ma<le  de[»arture  almost  im- 
possible. Vet  this  was  the  man  who  could  beseech  his  s<ildiers  to 
remember  that  on  the  issue  of  this  li<^lit  dej>ended  the  gn-at  name 
of  Athens  and  the  freedom  which  had  niade  her  illustrious.'  How 
far  the  speech  of  (fylipj)os  «»r  even  that   of  Nikias  answered  to 

'  Tliuc.  vii.  m. 
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the  words  aotiially  spoken,  wc  cannot  say.  It  is  natural  that  the 
Spartan  leader  shcniid  dwell  on  the  utter  despondency  of  the  ene- 
niv,  and  on  the  dutv  of  taking  ;v  revenge  which  should  laake  the 
oars  of  all  who  heard  it  tingle.  But  Gylippos  is  further  repre- 
sented as  insisting  on  tlie  more  dreadful  fate  which  the  Athenians 
had  designe<l  for  them,  a  fate  involving  death  or  slavery  for  the 
men,  an*!  the  most  shameful  treatment  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren.' If  he  so  spoke,  he  knew  that  he  was  uttering  lies.  The 
conditions  of  ancient  warfare  were  horrible  indeed,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  especially  tender  in  their  treatment  of  the  con- 
quered ;  but  the  history  of  their  dealings  with  their  own  revolted 
allies  Mould  show  that  the  fears  of  Gylippos  were  groundless.  To 
adopt  the  language  }>ut  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenians  at  Melos, 
such  cruelties  would  have  been  highly  inexpedient. 

Tlie  time  for  the  last  great  experiment  had  come,  and  the  men 
were  all  on  board,  when  Nikias  in  his  agony  determined  to  jnake 
De»t  ctio  *^"®  more  efEort  to  rouse  his  men  not  to  greater  courage, 
oftheAthe-  for  this  had  never  failed,  but  to  greater  confidence, 
mm.  fleet.  2j^,  cared  nothing  wliether  he  repeated  himself  or 
dwelt  on  topics  which  might  be  thought  weak  or  stale.'*  They 
were  in  fact  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  they  had  furnished 
the  substance  of  the  great  funeral  oration  of  l*erikles  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  acting  judiciously  in  drawing  to  this 
•  '  ■  tension,  at  a  time  when  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand  was 
;  I  all  needed,  the  nerves  of  a  people  so  highly  sensitive  as 

the  Athenians.     At  length  tlie  signal  was  given,  and  the  fleet  made 
-         '  '  for  the  narrow  ])assage  which  the  Syracusans  had  left  for 
:   _         and  egress  in  the  barrier  of  ships  across  the  liarbor.     In 
the  dcfijKjrate  force  of  their  onset  the  Athenians  mastered  the  vessels 
whif-h  were  liere  keeping  guard  ;  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  chains  when  the  Syracusan  fleet  starting  from  all 
fM>int8  of  the  harbor  attacked  them  in  the  rear  ;  and  the  harbor 
soon    pr<-H<?nted  the  sight  of  groups  of  ships  locked  in  a  deadly 
•trngirle,  three  or  four  .sometimes  l)eing  fastened  upon  one.     To 
Athenians  tmincd  in  the  Bchool  of  Phormion  and  Demosthenes  the 
'       ■    •  w;iH  utterly  bewildering.     Their  decks  were  crowded  with 
..  :    and  javelin  men  who  luid  no  room  for  the  free  use  of  their 
w«^|)onH,  and  wlio  frequently  did  more  harm  than  good.     The 
din  rf-ndcred  all  orders  unintelligible,  and  tlu;  sounds  which 
,  .       ..::y  rea^rhed  them  from  the  shore  jiad  the  elTect  rather  of 
fiarrdyMng  than  of  encouraging   ihem.     Within   tlieir   lines  the 
oi  anny,  advancing  to  the  water's  edge,  surveyed   with  al- 
.•,<  /.f  i.i-,:<,!  .».•  l|.ipe  and  f<';ir  tin;  fortunes  of  a  Hght  0:1 

Thuc.  vii.  v,»,  2.  '-'  apxaioAoyeiv.     Thuc.  vii.  60,  2. 
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which  tlie  lives  of  all  depended.  So  long  as  the  two  sides  seemed 
nearly  equal,  the  suspense  of  the  spectators  kept  them  silent ;  hut 
the  defeat  or  destruction  of  a  ship  called  forth  the  loud  and  bitter 
wail  which  expresses  the  jjrief  of  southern  peoples.  At  last  brut-e 
force  prevailed,  and  the  weight  of  the  Syracusjin  charge  became  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  irresistible.  Borne  on  with  a  fury 
of  rage  and  revenge,  they  pushed  the  Athenians  further  and  further 
back  until  their  whole  fleut  was  driven  asliore.  Amidst  the  })iercirig 
shrieks  and  bitter  weeping  of  the  troops  who  hurried  down  to  give 
such  help  as  they  could,  the  crews  of  the  shattered  shi^w  were 
landed,  while  some  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  walls  and 
others  bethought  themselves  only  of  providing  for  their  own  siifety. 
The  sun  sank  down  on  a  scene  of  absolute  despair  in  the 
Athenian  incampment,  and  of  tierce  and  boundless  exultation 
within  the  Svracusan   walls.     The  first   care   of   the   o*    ♦  « 

.,,-.  •/»!  •/•!  Ill        Stratagem  of 

'rreek  after  a  sea-nght  was  to  recover,  if  he  could,  the  Henuokra- 
wrecks  of  his  ships,  and  in  any  case  to  demand  pe  tlie  rctrm 
mission  under  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  oftheAtiic- 
svipreme  misery  of  the  hour  left  them  no  heart  for  any  '  ^' 
task  except  that  of  j)reparing  for  instant  tlight.  iJemosthenes  was 
anxious  that  one  more  effort  should  be  made  to  break  the  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  advantage  of  numbers  still  lay 
with  the  Athenians  :  but,  although  Nikias  assented  to  the  plan  of 
Demosthenes,  the  men  would  not  stir,  and  they  were  right.  Every 
hour  left  them  more  powerless  for  lack  of  food  ;  every  houraddeil 
to  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  while  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  would  remain  unchanged  except  for  the  worse.  They 
therefore  determined  to  retreat  by  land  at  once  ;  and  had  they 
acted  on  this  resolution,  the  whole  of  this  still  mighty  armament 
would  have  been  Mved.  But  Nikias  was  to  be  their  evil  genius 
to  the  enrl.  The  false  report  of  some  Syrai^usan  liorscmen  who 
professed  to  be  sent  by  the  Athenian  party  within  the  city  now  led 
to  a  resolution  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the  army  as  that  of  the 
fleet  had  been  sealed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse.  Feeling 
sure  that  the  Athenians  would  attempt  innnediate  tlight,  llermo- 
kratcs  spent  the  afternoon  in  trying  to  j)ersu{ule  the  generals  to 
send  out  at  once  a  force  which  might  break  up  and  guard  the 
roads  on  the  pro]»ab!e  lines  of  march.  Their  answer  was  that  for 
the  present  their  power  was  not  equal  to  their  will.  A  great  sacri- 
fice was  on  that  day  to  be  otfere<l  to  Hernkles,  an<l  the  whole  city 
was  so  given  up  to  a  frenjrv  of  wild  delight  that  the  carr\  ini^  out 
of  the  scheme  proj)osed  by  Hcrmokratcs  was  simply  impossible. 
Foiled  here,  1 1 ermok rates  dispatched  the  horsemen  t«>  the  Athenian 
lines  with  the  tidings  that  the  roads  were  already  blocked  and 
guarded,  and  that  a  careful  and  deliberate  retreat  on  tho  ftdlowing 
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day  would  be  better  tluiu  a  hasty  departure  during  the  night.  The 
tidings,  we  are  tokl,  were  imphcitly  believed,  and  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  iJeniosthenes  was  as  thoroughly  tricked  as  Nikias. 
Eitiier  the  inference  is  untnie,  or  the  judgment  of  that  excellent 
officer  was  at  last  over-clouded  and  weakened  by  the  long  series  of 
his  misfortune.^.  The  message  was  almost  transparently  false,  and 
under  a  less  grievous  weight  of  misery  he  must  have  seen  that, 
even  if  its  truth  were  granted,  every  hour's  delay  would  only  make 
matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Having  reinnined  over  the  iirst 
night,  they  now  thought  it  best  to  tarry  yetanother  day  and  make 
preparations  for  a  more  orderly  retreat.  But  early  in  the  morning 
the  Syraeusiin  troops  had  set  out  into  the  country,  and  long  before 
the  day  was  done  the  roads,  the  fords,  and  the  hill  passes  were 
brt>ken  up,  or  carefully  occupied  and  guarded. 

With  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle  the  retreat 
which  was  to  end  in  ruin  began  with  unspeakable  agony.  Forty 
_.     ,  thousiind  men  were  to  make  their  weary  and  desolate 

ture  of  the  journey,  they  scarcely  knew  whither,  with  a  vague 
frDin'thdr  J>^>tion  of  reaching  the  country  of  some  friendly  Sikel 
fortified  tribes.  The  cup  of  bitterness  was  in  truth  filled  to  the 
brim  and  running  over.  Not  until  now  had  the  history 
of  Hellenic  states  exhibited  such  an  appalling  contrast  of  over- 
whelming misery  with  the  lavish  splendor  and  high-wrought 
h<»pc  which  had  marked  their  departure  from  Teiraieus.  They 
}iad  looked  their  last  on  the  rock  and  shrine  of  the  virgin  goddess 
with  the  expectation  that  they  were  going  to  make  Athens  the 
centre  and  head  of  a  Vanheilenic  empire  ;  they  were  now  marching 
ignominiously  after  irretrievable  defeat,  perhaps  to  slavery  or  to 
death.  J^ut  although  they  could  take  their  food  (its  weight  now 
Would  bf  no  <»pj)n'ssive  burden),  they  could  not  take  their  sick. 
Hundri'ds  were  pining  away  with  the  wasting  marsh  fever ; 
hundreds  were  sjuitten  down  with  wounds  received  in  the  recent 
battlfs.  AllthcHo  must  now  be  left,  and  left,  not,  as  in  the  less 
sfivago  warfare  of  our  own  times,  with  the  confidence  that  they 
would  he  treat<!d  with  something  like  mercy  and  liumanity,  but  to 
the  of-rtainty  of  slavery,  tortures,  or  death.  As  the  terrible  realities 
of  departure  broke  upon  them,  tlie  whole  camp  became  a  scene  of 
unutterable  woe.  In  the  agony  of  the  moment  tlie  fever-stricken 
-^-^  olurifrto  tiif'ircomj)anions  as  these  s(;t  out  on  their  misera- 

*.-'  'h,  and  manglcrd  wretches  crawled  feebly  on,  intreating  to  be 

taken  with  thoni,  until  strength  faihd  and  they  sank  down  by  the 
WHv.  TIk!  sight  of  the  still  unbnried  dead  might  well  in  a  super- 
MttioQfi  age  roiiHC  dark  fore-bodings  in  minds  more  superstitious,  if 
«ich  XhfTfi  could  l>e,  than  ev<;n  that  of  .Nikias.  To  these  vague 
terron  and  t<>  the  awful  wrench    >f  parting  wjis  added  the  diro 
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humiliation  of  the  cat^istrophc  ;  mid  the  men  lost  all  heart  as  they 
contrasted  the  splendor  of  the  morning  with  the  utter  darkness  of 
the  niirht  which  was  coniini;  on. 

In  this  desperate  crisis  Nikias  did  liis  best  to  cheer  and  en- 
coura<To  the  men  whom  his  own  egregious  and  obstinate  carelessness 
had  brought  into  their  present  unparalleled  ditliculties.  Exhorta- 
If  the  substance  of  his  exlioitations  be  rightly  given  [.'JJ^""*JJ^^  iJ/,' 
(and  in  this  instance  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  march, 
is),  his  words  were  singularly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Tiiev 
were  chiefly  a  comment  on  the  homely  saying  that  the  lane  nuist 
be  long  which  has  no  turning.  If  when  they  set  out  on  this  ill- 
starred  enter[)rise  they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  any  of  the  gods, 
they  had  surely  been  amply  punished,  and  they  might  therefore 
now  reasonably  hope  fin  gentler  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
offended  deity.  In  any  case  the  evils  which  they  might  still  have 
to  suffer  must  in  some  degree  be  lightened  l)y  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  shared  alike  by  all.  Suffering  now  from  a  painful 
malady,  accustomed  during  his  life  to  the  graceful  ease  an<l  luxu- 
ry of  a  high-born  and  wealthy  Athenian,  and,  more  than  this, 
scrupulously  exact  in  his  religious  worship  and  blameless  in  his 
private  conduct,  he  had  now  to  bear  up  under  the  same  toils  and 
privations  with  themselves.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man 
who  dreads  the  physical  dangers  of  war  :  but  it  is  the  language  of 
one  who  even  in  the  direst  extremity  cannot  be  brought  to  see 
that  the  misery  which  he  is  striving  to  alleviate  is  the  result  of 
his  own  folly  in  wasting  a  series  of  golden  opportunities. 

In  the  order  of  march  the  division  of  Nikias  led  the  way, 
followed  .by  that  of  Demosthenes.  At  the  bridge  of  the  Anapos 
they  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  Syracusan  force  ;  but  ^, 
this  was  defeated,  and  the  army  passed  on,  hanissed  the  rctnat 
throughout  the  day  by  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of  J",uh?roT 
the  enemy,  until  thev  incamped  in  the  evening  on  a  Dc-moatiic- 
rising  ground  about  four  miles  from  their  fortitied  post 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  harbor.  Early  0!i  the  following  dav 
the  march  was  resumed  ;  but  after  advancing  about  two  miles,  thev 
incamped  on  a  plain  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  su{>ply  of  food 
from  the  neiglil»oring  houses  or  villai^cs,  and  of  laying  in  a  store 
of  water  to  carrv  them  through  the  drier  region  which  lay  before 
them.  During  their  ill-tinuMl  sojourn  hero  the  Synicusiins  built  a 
wall  across  the  road  which  passed  under  the  Akraian  clitl  with  u 
torrent-bed  on  either  side.  This  barrier  on  the  next(hiy  tin*.  Athe- 
nians found  themselves  unable  even  to  reach,  and  they  returned 
sadly  to  their  incampmcnt  of  the  night  before.  On  the  fourth  dav 
they  made  u  desperate;  but  vain  attempt  to  force  the  p;uss.  Not 
only  was  the  enemy  too  strongly    posted,  but  a  violent  storm  of 
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tluiii«ler  Hiul  mill  cx.)nviuec(l  tlie  Athenians  that  they  were  still  the 
special  objects  of  divine  displeasure.'  So  greatly  liad  their  spirit 
and  temper  been  elianii:ecl  since  the  time  when  precisely  the  same 
incident  had  dismayed  their  enemies  while  it  failed  to  terrify 
theiusehea.'^  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  Athenians,  having 
IkuI  to  orjiiii  every  inch  of  the  way  by  sheer  hard  lighting,  found 
themselves  only  half  a  mile  further  from  Syracuse  ;  and  this  fact 
that  in  five  days  they  had  accomplished  a  distance  which  with- 
out liiinlrance  they  could  have  traversed  easily  in  two  hours, 
convinced  the  generals  that  the  line  of  march  must  be  changed. 
Tliey  resolved  to  make  for  the  Ilelorinc  road  leading  to  the 
southern  <'oast  of  Sicily.  In  the  dead  of  night,  under  cover  of 
many  tires  which  they  kindled  to  put  the  enemy  off  his  guard,  they 
set  forth  on  tlieir  southward  march.  It  was  safely  accomplished, 
in  spite  of  a  panic  which  separated  the  division  of  Nikias  from  that 
of  Demosthenes.  The  two  leaders  had  taken  counsel  together 
for  the  last  time  :  but  having  reached  the  road  to  Ileloros  early 
in  the  mf>rniiiu,  they  pressed  on  to  the  fords  of  Kakyparis.  A 
Svnicusan  force  which  was  already  raising  a  wall  and  stockade 
across  the  channel  was  beaten  off,  and  the  Athenians  having  cross- 
ed the  stream  pursued  their  march  to  the  Erineos.^  Demosthenes 
was  never  to  reach  it.  Marching  in  the  rear,  he  had  to  think 
more  of  keeping  his  men  in  order  of  battle  than  of  getting  over 
groimd,'  Thus  constrained  to  mass  his  troops,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  surrounded,  Uemmed  in  between  walls  in 
an  olive  ganlen  intersected  by  a  single  road,  his  men  could  here 
be  HJiot  down  by  an  enemy  who  needed  not  to  expose  himself  to 
any  <langer.  As  the  day  drew  towards  its  close,  Gylippos  made 
proclamation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sicilian  cities  who  chose  to 
desert  the  Athenians  might  do  so  without  prejudice  to  their  free- 
dom. Not  many  wt-re  found  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  later  on 
in  the  eveninir  the  Svracusans  invited  the  surrender  of  Demos- 
thenes and  his  troops  under  the  covenant  that  none  should  be  put 
U)  ih"dt\\  cither  by  o[)cn  violence  or  by  intolerable  bonds  or  by 
Btarxation.'  The  summons  was  obeyed,  and  four  shields  held 
tipwardn  were  filled  with  the  money  still  possessed  by  the  troops 
of  Drmojithcnes,  who  were  now  led  away  to  Syracuse. 

Nikiiw,  five  miles  further  to  the  south,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
i^tafitroplic  which  had  befallen  his  colleague,  had  crossed  tlie 
Krinconand  incamped  his  men  on  some  sharply  rising  ground,  lie 
h.vl  well-nigh  reached   the  end  of  his  manh,  aud  the  incessant 

'  Tl.iir.  v'll.  7f»  :'.  ''  Time.  \  ii.  82,  2.     Tlie  conipnct 

(liHtincily    incliideH    Deinosthenea 
...      ...      'J,  ■/  ii'>t  Icy-' iliiin  Ills  nn'ii. 
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toil  of  a  whole  week  had  left  this  great  army  within  two  or  three 
hours'  distance  of  Syracuse.  Early  on  the  followinij  day  Syracusan 
messenofcrs  iiifortned  liiin  of  the  surrender  of  Demos-     -,  ,    ^ 

,  'ii-         111'-'  1  !!•  Defeat  and 

thcnes  with  his  whole  division,  and  summoned  ium  to     surrender 
follow  the  example  of  his  colleague.      Incredulous  at     "'  >«»kiaa. 
first,  Nikias  was  convinced,  when  the  horsemen  whom  he  received 
permission  to  send  under  truce  returned  to  contirm  the  wretched 
TKlings.      lie   lost  no  time   in   proposing  to  Gylippos  that  in  ex- 
cliange  for  the  men  under  his  command  Athens  should  pay  to  the 
Synicusans  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  hostages  being  given  at  (he 
rate  of  one  man  for  eacli  talent   until   the   whole   sum   sliouhl   he 
paid  off.     Tenns  more  advantag<M>us  to  Syracuse  could   not  well 
have  been  obtained,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  the  public  treasury 
would  have  been  much  richer,  had  they  been  received.     But  the 
Syracusans  were  now   filled    with  the  absorbing  delight  of  the 
savage  in  trampling  a  fallen  enemy  under  foot.     Tlie  proposals  of 
Nikias  were  rejected,  and  all   day  long  tlie  Athenians  w^ere  worn 
down  with  the  incessant  attacks  of  their  pursuers.      In  the  dead  of 
night  they  took  up  their  arms,  hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to 
cross  the  next  stream  before  their  flight  was  discovered  ;  but  the 
war-sliout  which  instantly  rose  from  the  Syracusiin  camp  showed 
the  vanity  of  this  hope,  and  with  a  feeling  of  blank  dismay  they 
remained  where  they  were.     On  the  following  morning  the  mise- 
rable scenes  of  the  preceding  days  were  renewed  for  the  last  time. 
Not  far  in  front  ran  the  stream  of  tlie  Assinaros ;  and  fainting  with 
exhaustion  the  Athenians  dragged  themselves  on  in  the  hope  partly 
of  quenching  a  thirst  wliich  from  lack  of  water  had  now  become 
unbearable,  and  partly  of  obtaining  on  the  <>ther  side  of  the  river 
some  respite  from  tortures  fast  exceeding  the  powers  of  human 
endurance.     But  the  end  was  come.     The  sight  of  the  sparkling 
and  transparent  sti*eam  banished  all  thoughts  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, all  prudence  and  caution.      Id    an   instant  all   was  hopeless 
confusion  and  tumult  ;  and  the  stream,  fouliMl  first  bv  the  trampling 
of  thousands,  was  soon  after  reddened  with  their  blood.      To  put 
an  end  to  slaughter  which  had  now  become  mere  butchery,  Nikias 
surn'nd<'red  himself  to  Oylippos  personally,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Spart.-tn  might  remember  the  enormous  benefits  which  in  times  pjist 
Sparta  had  received  from  him.     lie  submitted  himself,  he  said,  to 
the  pleasure  not  of  the  Syracusans  but  of  the  SparUins,  and  re- 
(juestod  only  that  the  miissiicre  of  his  men  should  ce;ise.    The  order 
wan  accordingly  issued  to  take  the  rest  alive  ;  but  the  number  of 
pris(ni('rs  finally  g«>t  togctlKT  w;is  not  large.      By   far  the   larger 
number  were  .stolen  and  hidden  awav  by  private  men,  and  the  state 
WHH  at  once  defrauded  of  wealth  \>hiih  an  acteptaine  of  the  offers 
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of  Nikias  would  liave  insured  to  it.'     Of  the  prisoners  thus  sur- 
rentitiouslv  con\ovetl  away  not  a  few  made  tlioir  escape,  some  al- 
most innnediatelv,  others  after  having  spent  some  time  in  shivery. 
But  this  sliirlit  alleviation  fails  to  affect  the  completeness  of  the 
catastroplie.     Forty  tliousand  men  liad  left  the  Athenian  lines  on 
L.......^;.,.:^      the  ujreat  harbor  :  a  week  later  seven  thousand  marched 

a.s  prisoners  into  Syracuse.^  If  we  assume  that  twice 
pn^.iKTs.  this  number  were  stolen  away  into  private  slavery, 
nearly  half  «.»f  this  great  multitude  had  in  seven  days  perished  after 
the  most  intense  and  exquisite  suffering  alike  of  body  and  mind. 
Wliat  l»ec4unc  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  left  in  the  camp, 
we  are  not  told  :  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  all  were  murdered, 
and  munier  was  mercy  in  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  tlie 
7,000  prisonei's  wlio  were  penned  like  cattle  in  the  stone  (piarrles 
uf  Epipolai.  Without  shelter  from  the  sun  by  day  and  from  the 
increasing  cliills  of  the  autumn  nights,  never  suffered  to  quit  for  a 
moment  tlie  dungeon  into  which  they  were  thrust,  tliese  miserable 
captives  had  to  live  as  best  they  might  amidst  noisome  stenches 
which  by  breathing  deadly  fevers  relieved  many  from  their  miseries, 
witli  no  liquid  whatever  beyond  the  daily  allowance  of  lialf  a  pint 
of  water  and  with  lialf  the  portion  of  flour  usually  given  to  slaves. 
Thus  passed  away  seventy  days  of  unspeakable  wretchedness  to  the 
living  and  of  shameful  indignities  to  the  dead  which  were  literally 
j>ilfd  in  heaps  to  rot  away.^  At  the  end  of  that  time  their  suffer- 
ings were  somewhat  lessened.  All  wlio  were  not  Athenians  or 
citizens  of  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  cities  w  ere  taken  out  and  sold.  Their 
own  l«»t  could  not  V>e  made  worse,  while  that  of  the  men  who  still 
remained  .'ihut  up  in  the  quarries  became  less  intolerable.  For 
nearly  hx  iw)nths  longer  were  these  men  ke})t  within  their  loath- 
home  prison,  with  deliberate  and  most  unselfish  wickedness.*  The 
hale  of  these  men  brought  to  the  state  probably  not  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  for  which  Xikisis  offered  to  pledge  the  credit  of  Athens,  while 
the  way  in  which  they  were  treated  exhibits  the  Syracusjms  as  a 
race  of  wiviigc  and  bloodthirsty  liars.  They  had  promised  to 
Demosthenes  thnt  no  man  belonging  to  his  division  sliould  suffer  a 
violent  rh-alh  or  die  from  bonds  or  for  hick  of  necessary  food  ;  and 
they  insurcil  the  death  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  as  certainly 

'  Tliur.  vil,  85,  8.  In  order  to  gratify  a  dominant  pas- 

'  lb.  vil.  87,  3.  Hion.    Self-love,  accordinjif  toIJish- 

•  lb.  vii.  87,  1.  oj)  Butler,  Sermorift,  xi.  xil.,  would 

*  If  any  iniciuitiHsmay  bo  cited  in  not  only  have  led  the  Syracusane  to 
pr' ' '  '  "  '  ;  Hutler'H  aB.scTtion  ^et  hard  money  in  place  of  prison- 
tb:  liitl(!  instead  of  too  «th  wIioho  niiiiiit(!nanc<j  niust  cost 
n»  'flovj',  it  muHt  Hoinf;thiii^',  but  would  havo  tau^lit 
*U"  M-H  f)f  men  who  tin-in  that  men  are  not  happier  foi 
mtuM  or  Utkik  itiipoveriHh  tbemsel vch  being  inliuman. 
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as  Suraj-iid-Doiilab  murdered  the  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta. 

The  Athenian  cfenerals  were  liappily  spared  the  sijrht  of  these 
prolonged  and  excruciating  tortures.  Unless  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention were  to  be  kept,  Demosthenes  could,  of  course,  Death  of 
expect  no  mercy.  In  flagrant  violation  of  a  distinct  bemoCthe- 
compact  the  doom  of  the  victor  at  Sphakteria  was  oes. 
sealed,  and  ho  died,  as  he  had  lived,  without  a  stain  on  his 
military  reputation,  the  victim  of  the  superstition  and  the  respect- 
ability of  his  colleague.  But  the  Syracusans  were  determined  on 
the  instant  death  not  of  Demosthenes  only,  whose  life  they  were 
pledged  to  spare,  but  of  Nikias.  The  Corinthians  too,  it  is  said, 
were  sorely  troubled  by  the  fear  that  his  great  wealth  miglit  re- 
gain him  liis  freedom  and  that  his  freedom  would  be  used  to  in- 
volve them  again  in  a  struggle  like  that  which  had  now  reached 
its  close.  Their  fear  was  absurdly  thrown  away.  Had  they  voted 
to  him  a  golden  crown  with  a  public  maintenance  for  life  in  their 
Prytaneion  as  the  destroyer  of  Athens  and  tlie  benefactor  and 
saviour  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  their  decree  would  have  been  not 
too  severe  a  satire  on  his  political  and  military  career. 

So  ended  an  expedition  whicli  changed  the  current  of  Athenian 
history  and  therefore,  in  more  or  less  degree,  of  the  liistory  of  the 
world.     In  the  Athenian   people   the   m.^re   entertain-   ^„   ,  ,  , 

.         ,  .  *,      ^  r  c-    -1  Effectof  the 

ment  of  .such  a  project  as  the  conquest  of  Sjcily  was  a  expt-dition 
grave  political  error.  They  had  hazarded  on  this  dis-  gcqientTjiB- 
tant  venture  an  amount  of  strength  which  was  im-  tory  of 
periously  needed  for  the  protection  of  Attica  and  the 
recovery  of  Ani[)hipolis ;  and  instead  of  a  starvation  which,  as 
things  turned  out,  would  have  been  wise,  they  fed  the  expedition 
with  a  bonnty  so  lavish  that  failure  became  utter  ruin.  In  short, 
from  first  to  last,  everything  was  done  to  court  disaster  and  to  play 
into  tlie  hands  of  their  enemies  ;  but  unless  we  are  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  things  have  always  happened  as  it  is  best  that  they 
should  hapj)en,  it  would  have  been  distincttly  better  for  Svracuse 
and  better  for  the  world,  if  the  success  of  Athens  had  been  only 
somewhat  less  complete  than  her  catjistrophe.  The  power  of 
trampling  on  Sicily  as  (iylij>pos  and  his  allies  trampled  on  the  de- 
feated armament  would  have  (lone  no  good  either  to  Atherts  or  to 
the  world  ;  but  if  the  isolating  policy  which  seeks  tomainUiin  an 
infinite  number  of  autonomous  units  be  in  itself  an  evil,  then  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  victory  of  <  rylippos  insured  the  predomiiuuice 
of  this  policy.  Athens  had  done  what  she  could  to  weld  into  a 
coherent  body  a  number  of  sueh  «'entrifui5al  units.  Her  work  may 
have  Immii  imperb'ct,  but  so  far  as  it,  wmt.  it  u.is  ical^  and,  as  we 
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liavc  seen,  it  involved  no  substantial  injustice.'  To  a  vast  extent 
she  could  otfer  to  her  allies  or  her  subjects  common  interests  and 
common  ends.  Sparta  could  offer  none  ;  but  the  system  of  Spar- 
ta  fell  in  >vith  instincts  in  the  Hellenic  mind  which  may  have  been 
weakened  but  were  never  eradicated,  and  against  this  instinct  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Athenian  statesmen  strove  in  vain.  The 
military  history  of  the  expedition  has  a  painful  and  terrible  in- 
terest of  its  own  :  but  the  Athenians  who  were  led  to  death  or 
slavery  in  Sicily  were  not  mere  professional  soldiers,  and  the  lior- 
rors  of  the  catastro})he  are  heightened  by  the  intense  political 
emotions  with  which  they  undertook  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
country.  Never  liad  they  behaved  more  gallantly,  never  had  they 
undergone  privations  so  cheerfully,  never  had  they  nerved  them- 
selves so  zealously  to  renewed  efforts  under  frightful  disasters  as 
in  tliis  fatal  expedition.  Had  they  left  Peiraieus  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lamachos  and  Demosthenes,  they  would  have  returned 
home  in  triumph  a  year  before  the  time  when  they  were  brought 
to  utter  ruin  by  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  one  man. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 


THE    PELOPOJfNESIAN    (dEKELEIAn)  WAR    FROM    THE    CATASTROPHE 

AT    SYRACUSE    TO    THE    SUPPRESSION    OF    THE    OLIGARCHY    OF 

THE    FOUR    HUNDRED    AT    ATHENS. 

While  tlie  walls  of  Dekeleia,  daily  gaining  height  and  strength, 
showed  that  the  enemy  was  pennanently  established  on  Attic  soil, 
Effects  of  the  Athenians  still  fed  themselves  on  bright  hopes  of 
theHjmrtan    Sicilian   conquest.     There   was,  in   truth,  need  of  en- 

occupation  i  .  .'        iiipiii. 

of  Dekeleia.  couragement.  Previous  invasions  had  left  the  land  at 
rest  after  a  raid  of  five  or-  six  weeks  at  the  utmost ;  now  the  whole 
country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Each  day  they  felt  the 
rting  of  the  monster  evil  of  slavery.  Twenty  thousand  men,  whom 
Greek  philosophy  delighted  to  regard  as  animated  machines,  de- 
serted to  tlif  erifmy  and  left  Athens  almost  dc^stitute  of  skilled 
workmen.  Ka<-h  <lay  the  Athenian  cavalry  was  employed  in  re- 
pelling the  asHanlts  or  keeping  back  the  forces  of  the  enemy  :  and 
car-h  day  itn  strength  and  uscfnlncss  were  im|>aired  by  the  laming  or 
the  womidingof  horses  on  ground  utterly  unfitted  for  their  opera- 
ttov)».  TlniH  far,  even  tluring  the  yearly  invasions  of  the  enemy, 
the  preMure  had  ]>een  rrnnpMratively  slight.  If  tlie  Eleusinian 
plain    waM    wasted,    Mtill    abundant    supplies    could    Ik;     brought 

'  Kee  p.  247. 
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into  the  city  by  way  of  Oropos.  But  this  way  was  now  blocked 
by  the  Spartan  pirrisoii  :  and  the  fiery  enerijry  of  Agis,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  slower  movements  of  Archidamos,  made  the  idea 
of  forcinuj  it  hopeless.  Everythin<:j  must  now  be  conveyed  round 
Sounion  in  merchant  ships  which  lay  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Peloponnesian  privateers.  Athens  had,  indeed,  cciised  to  be  a  city. 
It  was  now  nothinix  more  than  a  tj^rrison  in  which  the  defenders 
were  worn  out  with  harassing  and  incessant  duty.  The  very  mag- 
nitude of  their  tasks  involved  a  charge  of  something  like  madness 
or  infatuation.  Athens  was  herself  practically  in  a  state  of  siege  : 
and  all  her  fleet  with  the  flower  of  her  forces  was  besieging  a  dis- 
tarjt  city  of  equal  size  and  power.  Their  expenses  were  daily  rising 
at  a  ruinous  rate,  while  their  revenues  were  melting  away,  or  proved 
themselves  wholly  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  i)Ut  upon  them. 

Xor  was  this  the  end  of  the  evils  involved  in  the  lju:k  of  means 
brought  about  by  this  deadly  war.  A  body  of  1,300  Thrakian 
mercenaries  reached  Athens  after  Demosthenes  had  _n> 
sailed  for  Mcily  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  send  them  ere  of  My- 
after  him,  so  sheer  poverty  prevented  the  Athenians  i'='*0''- 
from  keeping  them  in  Attica  for  a  service  in  which  they  would 
probably  havt;  been  especially  useful.  They  were  accordingly  dis- 
missed under  the  command  of  Diitrephes,  who  was  charged  to  do 
the  enemy  a  mischief,  if  he  could,  as  he  went  along.  With  these 
men  he  made  liis  way  to  Mvkalessos,  distant  about  two  miles  from 
their  night  post  at  the  llermait)n.  The  town  was  small ;  the  walls 
were  weak  and  for  the  most  })art  in  ruins  ;  and  the  gates  were  wide 
open.  An  attack  from  enemies  was  the  la«^t  thing  which  the  in- 
habiUmts  hjokcd  for,  when  the  troop  of  bloodthirsty  savages  burst 
in  upon  them  and  a  massacre  began  to  wliich  even  the  frightful 
annals  of  Hellenic  warfare  could  furnish  no  parallel.  Not  less  than 
eight  or  nine  hours  could  pass  before  tidings  of  the  catastrophe 
could  bring  help  from  Thebes  :  and  when  the  Thebans  reached 
Mykalessos,  the  Thrakians  had  departed  with  their  lMX)ty.  But 
success  had  made  them  incautious  ;  and  their  enemies  were  upon 
them  before  they  had  traversed  the  short  distance  ^\hich  separates 
the  t<jwn  from  the  sea  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  :  the 
rest  got  on  board  and  sailed  homewards.  The  Boiotians  lo-^t  about 
twenty  horsemen  and  hoplites  with  the  Boiotaivh  Skirphondjis ; 
but  the  Athenians  sustained  a  greater  injury  in  the  deep  and  uni- 
versal indignation  cxciteil  ai^ainst  them  by  this  frii^htftil  massjicre.' 

Scareely  more  than  three  weeks  later  the  Atlniiians  must  have 
received  the  dispatch  whicli  inf»>rmi'd  them  of  the  failure  of  the 
night  attack  on  P^pipolai  an«l  Uiui^ht  them  that  sutN-css  was  no  longer 
to  be  liopetl  for.  The  Athenians  would  have  done  no  more  than 
their  duty,  if  as  soon  as  these  tidings  came  they  had  sent  to  the 

'  Thuc.  vii  IV) 
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fenerals  an  order  for  iho  immediate  return  of  the  army  and  fleet. 
or  a  full  month  loug-er  suoh  an  order  would  have  averted  the  last 

terrible  catjistrophe  ;  nor  can  they  be  accjuitted  of  a 
X.(^,mwin«n  most  culpable  remissness  except  on  the  unround  that, 
,  ']J^.  althoujxh  their  contidencc   in    Nikias  was  egrej^iously 
-.....-      "    misplaceil,  they  had  ample  reason  for  trusting  the  judg- 
-no»n.  luent  as  well  as  the  bravery  of  Demosthenes.     During 

the  montli  which  followed  the  niglit  attack  no  dispatch  probably 
wa.<^  sent  after  the  one  which  announced  its  failure  ;  and  if  any  was 
sent  along  with  the  order  countermanding  further  supplies  from 
Katane,  it  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  the  events  which  sealed 
their  doom.  Uf  those  last  awful  hours  no  oflficial  record  ever 
reached  Athens  ;  and  it  needed  probably  the  exultation  which  was 
soon  manifested  by  their  enemies  to  convince  the  Athenians  of  the 
infinitude  of  the  ruin.  In  the  first  burst  of  despairing  grief  they 
turned  angrily  on  the  speakers  who  had  urged  on  the  expedition, 
and  on  the  sootlisavei*s  and  diviners  who  had  augured  success  for 
the  enterprise  :  but  such  revenge  was  a  poor  consolation  for  the 
utter  failure  of  a  scheme  which  they  had  themselves  decreed. 
Tlieir  thoughts  were  soon  drawn  away  to  more  practical  matters. 
The  strength  and  flower  of  their  army  had  been  cut  off  ;  their  fleet 
wjLs  either  burnt  or  in  the  enemy's  hands  ;  their  docks  were  almost 
empty  of  ships,  and  their  calamity  had  rendered  their  adversaries 
irresistible.  But  although  the  heavens  seemed  laden  with  their 
doom,  one  feeling  only  pervaded  the  people.  The  idea  of  submission 
crossed  no  man's  mind.  Tlic  struggle  ninst  be  carried  on  vigorously 
and  economically  :  and  the  second  consideration  was  as  important 
as  tlic  first.  Tiiey  resolved  at  once  to  provide  wood  for  ship-build- 
inp,  and  to  watch  closely  all  movements  among  their  subject  allies, 
and  cspeciiilly  in  Euboia.  The  dockyards  were  again  busy  with 
workmen,  and  with  the  rapidity  which  liad  astonished  the  Syra- 
cusans'  the  promontory  of  Sounion  was  strongly  fortified  to  pro- 
t<:ct  tlie  passage  of  merdiant  vessels,  while  a  further  force  was 
rendcre<l  available  by  abandoning  the  fort  on  the  l*eloi)onnesian 
coaAt  fatnng  tlic  island  of  Kythcra. 

The  calamiti(;^  which  had  thus  strung  the  nerves  of  the  Athe- 

8ut«or         nians  to  a  pitch  of  desperate  resolution  roused  in  their 

fSfjinnc**^"*^'"'^*  a  vehement  enthusiasm    whicli  regarded  the 

■!'«     Mtnigix'^'  ''i»  »11   but  ended.     One  more  blow  only  was 

needed  ;  and  if  this  blow  should  be  struck  (juickly  and 
"»«^    finiily,  Athens  would  experience  the  fate  which  she  Jiad 

'i   -iinifd   for  all  the   H«'ll('nic   tribes.      Such   at   least 

-!  j'lned  the  proHpe<;t  to  tin;  oligarchical  factions  which 
were  more  or  lew*  powerful  in  the?  citi(;H  belonging  to  the  Athenian 


hi,  t 
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confederation.'  Orders  were  issued  for  the  buildini^  of  a  hundred 
ships,  of  which  the  Spartans  and  Boiotians  should  each  furnish 
twenty-five,  fifteen  beini^  furnished  by  the  Corinthians  and  the 
same  number  by  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  together.  But  the 
winter  had  not  passed  away  before  some  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
made  efforts  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Sparta.  The  first  depu- 
tation came  from  Euboia  :  and  Agis  at  once  summoned  Alkamenes 
and  Melanthos  from  Sparta  to  undertake  the  g<n'ernment  of  the 
island.  Before  they  could  accomplish  their  journey  a  second  depu- 
tation came  from  Lesbos  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Boiotians,  who 
insisted  on  the  paratnount  need  of  securing  that  island,  induced 
Agis  to  leave  Euboia  for  the  present  to  itself,  while  Alkamenes  was 
sent  as  llarmostes  or  governor  to  Lesbos. 

At  Sparta  the   drama  soon  became  more  complicated.     The 
oliirarchic  factions  in  Chios  and  Ervthrai^  were  anxious  to  avail 

themselves  of  the  prostration  of  Athens   in   order  to   ^ 

,.,  ^     ^  -H--1I-  Overtures 

realise  their  dreams  of  autonomy.  \>  ith  their  envoys,  of  Ttssa- 
whom  they  sent  not  to  Agis  but  straight  to  Sparta,  l-h'ima'im"'^ 
appeared  ambassadors  from  Tissaphernes.  The  Persian  ''^os  to  the 
siitnap  of  the  province  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
gulf  of  Adramyttion  liad  received  notice  from  the  great  king  that 
the  tributes  due  from  the  Hellenic  cities  within  his  jurisdiction 
must  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  mere  fact  that  the  weakness 
of  Athens  should  at  once  call  forth  such  a  claim  might  have  taught 
tliem  that  in  seekinj;  to  be  free  of  the  Athenian  yoke  they  were  but 
wisliinir,  like  the  frocfs,  to  chani^e  kini;  LoLCfor  kini' Stork.  Both 
sides  were  indeed  much  like  thieves  who  needed  each  the  aid  of 
the  other.  The  oligarchic  conspirators,  for  such  they  literally  juid 
strictly  were,  felt  that  they  (hired  not  run  the  risk  of  revolt  unless 
they  couhl  have  the  support  of  an  adecpiate  force  of  allies,  and  they 
knew  that  Spartii  would  not  stir  unless  it  could  be  made  clear  that 
it  was  to  her  interest  to  do  so.  Tissaphernes,  aijain,  on  his  side 
knew  that  witiiout  Spartan  ai<l  he  could  iK»t  break  up  tlu^  Atlieniaii 
empire,  and  that  until  this  result  could  be  achieved,  he  must  remai'i 

'  Thucyclidp'*,    viii.    2,    2,    says  CliiaiiB  knew  iiothinjf  of  tlie    in 

Bweepinj^ly  that  thesuhjfctH  of  th(5  tri^iH?s    which    Inui    revolt    fr<>m 

.VtheniaiiH  were  most  of  nil  ea^rt^r  to  AtlnMis  for  their  object  :  niul  it  was 

nn'olt.  thus  implying  unanimity  of  thisi^^norance  wiiich  Ci)nipelledtlie 

ihouglit  and  action.     Wo  shall  see  conspinitors,  for  sucii  they  were,  to 

lhatthi88t:itenient  is  as  untrue  now  jiroceed  witli  the  utmost  caution. 

aHit  waH  when  iirasidas  wcntonhis  viii.  9,  3.     They  kn^w  that  if  the 

♦•rran<l  to  Chalkidikr*.      Seo  p.  3Ji5  peoph»  sliould  become  acquaintiti 

el  niq.  with    wluit   was    j^oin^    «»n,   their 

'  TUucydidi'S,  viii.  5,  4,  Bayslxild-  schemcR  would  b«'  hoju-h's.sly  frus- 

ly  that  the  application  cume  from  trated.     It  is  of  the  utmoHt  im)M)r- 

'  the  Cliians  and  Krythraians.*    By  tance  to  keep  this  fact  eteadilj  in 

his  own  showing  tlie  Htatement  is  view, 
false.     The  lar^u  majority  of  tho 
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a  debtor  to  the  kinij  for  a  sum  the  inaguitude  of  which  was  every 
dav  inerejuiini;.  But  Tissjiphernes  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  wish 
to  make  alUaiice  witli  Sparta.  The  same  demand  which  pressed  so 
Iieavilv  npon  him  liad  been  forwarded  from  Sousa  to  the  satrap  of 
the  Hellespont  whose  representatives  intreated  that  the  Hellespont 
iniixht  be  made  the  scene  of  the  tirst  operations.  That  the  satraps 
vhould  each  be  anxious  to  win  the  royal  favor  by  being-  foremost 
ill  pullini;  down  the  Athenian  empire  was  perfectly  natural ;  that 
the  Sjwrtans  who  in  the  day  of  need  had  abjured  the  Athenians 
not  to  betray  their  kinsfolk  to  the  barbarian  should  now  deliberately 
reopen  the  way  for  Persian  aggression  was  an  unnatural  and 
dastardly  treason  against  the  liberties  not  only  of  Hellas  but  of 
Europe.  But  looking  merely  to  the  mode  in  which  treachery 
inis^ht  be  made  to  yield  its  fruits  most  readily,  wa  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Spartans  were  right  in  inclining  rather  to  the  side  of  Tis- 
saphernes  than  to  that  of  IMiarnabazos.  The  contest  was  decided 
by  Alkibiades,  who  with  all  his  strength  urged  the  claims  of  the 
C'hians*  as  being  the  liighest  bidders.  For  the  moment  he  had 
everything  in  his  favor.  The  mission  of  Gylippos  had  saved 
Sicily,  and  this  mission  had  been  suggested  and  passionately  urged 
by  himself.  He  was  in  a  special  sense  the  liero  of  Dekeleia  and 
Syracuse  :  and  his  verdict  turned  the  scale  in  the  councils  of 
Sparta.' 

So  passed  away  the  winter  which  ended  the  nineteenth  year  of 
the  war.  The  spring  had  come  ;  and  the  Chian  conspirators^  still 
SjTHidof  waited  iujpatiently  for  the  promised  succor.  At  last 
ai'iu.^lT'^  three  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth  with  a 
Coriiiib.  recpiest  that  the  nine-and-thirty  ships  then  lying  in 
tlie  |K>rt  of  Ivechaion  should  be  hauled  over  the  isthnms  and  all  be 
diHp;Uched  to  Chios  together  with  the  twenty  ships  which  Agis  had 
promiscil  to  send  t<j  Lesbos.*  The  prosj)ect  was  not  altogether 
C'uc<juraging.  The  Chian  oligarchs  were  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest 
their  secret  devices  should  become  known  to  the  Athenians,  w  hile 
tin-  c-nvovH  of  I'harnabazos  went  off  in  disgust,  vowing  that  they 
would  iiave  nothing  to  do  with  Chios,  and  carrying  back  with 
them  tlio  money  wliich  they  had  brouglit.  Agis,  liowever,  threw 
fiimv-jf  licartily  into  the  scheme  of  Alkibiades.  To  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  and  to  divide  the  scanty  fleet  which 
Htill  remained  to  tliem,  they  determined  that  only  one  and-twenty 
«hip»  nliouhi  be  brought  acrofis  the  isthmus.     These  were  launclied 

'  Thur.  vili.  6.  7,  1,  BftysBiniply  '  i\  o  CliinnB  ;'  hut 

'lb.       ■        ::  liiHowii  HnbHequ«'nthtat«!nu;nlBC()n- 

*  I  All.  .  .(1  to  iiBc  thiBK^rm,  vict  tliiR  (-xprcHHion  ot  fulBeliood. 

beam**'  no  oiIkt  will  ♦•X])n'HH  tin;         *  'J'huc.  viii.  5,  2,  uwi  7. 

Ikct«  of  till} axhf.    'iljucydidcH,  viii. 
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without  an  attempt  at  concealment,  as  in  the  utter  prostration  of 
Athens  secrecy  seemed  botli  supertliious  and  absurd.  This  con- 
fidence was  not  wholly  justified.  The  refusal  of  the  Corinthians 
to  .sail  before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  gave  the 
Athenians  time  to  verify  in  some  measure  the  suspicions  which 
thcv  had  already  formed,  and  which  during  the  celebratiou  of  the 
festival  were  converted  almost  into  certainty.^  Aristokrates  wnn 
accordingly  i  ent  to  Chios,  and  on  being  assured  by  the  government 
that  thev  had  no  intention  of  revolting,  he  demanded  a  contingent 
of  ships  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
fidelity.  The  demand  was  complied  with,  we  are  told,  only  because 
the  conspirators  dared  not  to  call  the  pc<>{)le  into  their  council. 
Seven  Chian  triremes  sailed  for  Athens  ;  and  curses  not  loud  but 
deep  were  probably  imprecated  on  tlie  Spartans  whoso  remissness 
had  brought  this  ignominy  upon  tliem.^ 

When  therefore  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alkamenes  set 
out  from  Kenchreai,  an  Athenian  eqiiadron  of  equal  strength 
aivanced  to  meet  them  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  Defeat  and 
conflict  in  the  open  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  declined  ^Iklim^nes 
the  risk ;  and  the  Atlienians  also  retreated,  feeling  at  Pciraiou, 
that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  Chian  ships  which 
accompanied  them.^  On  the  following  day  the  Athenians  again 
came  on  in  order  of  battle  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  their 
voyage,  and  drove  them  back  on  the  desolate  harbor  of  Peiraion 
near  the  Epidaurian  border.  One  J'eloponnesian  ship  was  sunk  at 
sea;  the  rest  were  moored  on  the  beach.  But  the  Athenians 
attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with  some  loss  to  them- 
selves disabled  most  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  killed  the  admiral 
Alkamenes.  It  had  been  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  fleet  began  its 
voyage  from  Kenchreai,  Chalkideus  should  be  dispatched  with  his 
squadron  of  five,  taking  Alkibiades  with  him.  This  S(piadron  had 
actually  set  sail,  when  a  second  messenger  brought  the  tidings  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alkamenes  ;  and  the  Spartans  .siiw  in  this 
disaster  an  evil  oinen  for  their  fortunes  in  a  .struggle  which  was 
now  rather  an  Ionian  than  a  I'eloponnesian  war.  They  at  once 
reciilled  Chalkideus  and  resolved  on  i.ssuing  orders  for  the  return 
of  some  ships  which  had  set  out  before  him.  In  this  resolution 
Alkibiades  s;iw  the  deathblow  t«^  the  wholestdieme.  Chios  could 
be  added  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  only  by  the  success  of  the 
oligarcliic  plot:  and  Akibiades  with  his  partisiins  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  «'ertain  opposition  of  the  demos  but  with  the 
wariness  of  the  conspirators  who  were  ready  to  revolt  from  Athens 

'  Thuc.  viii.  10,  1.  niatasdid  not  at  once  take  the  pro- 

•  lb.  viii.  9,  3.  cautions  wliich  tliey  adopted  a  lit- 

•  It  W'eni.s  stranjf*' tliat  the  Athe-      tie  later.     Tliuc.  viii.  l.*). 
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but  not  at  all  ready  to  ran  the  risk  of  ruining  themselves.  He 
insisted  that  the  original  plan  should  still  be  carried  out,  and  he 
nicdired  hinisolf  thaf,  if  once  he  reached  the  Ionian  coast,  he  would 
briii<^  about  the  revolt  not  only  of  Chios  but  of  the  other  cities  in 
alliance  with  Atliens.  The  influence  of  liis  friend  Endios,  united 
with  liis  own,  tr-aincu  tlie  day  :  but  the  liasty  departure  of  Alkibiades 
and  of  Chalkideus  with  his  live  triremes  left  the  Spartans  not  less 
rich  in  the  number  of  ships  at  their  command.  The  twenty-seven 
Athenian  triremes  which  kept  guard  off  Lcukas  had  succeeded  in 
destroyinij  only  one  of  the  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  which  Gyhppos 
was  brinijing  back  from  Syracuse.  The  rest  made  their  way  safely 
to  lorinth. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  hoodwink  the  conspirators  at  Chios 
iM^  less  than  the  Chian  demos  :  and  Alkibiades  accordingly  com- 
pelled every  vessel  which  he  met  or  overtook  to  ac- 
(•h7.r«,  En--  company  his  triremes,  until  tliey  reached  the  penin- 
KiilJomenai  ^"^'*  ^^  Korykos  or  Erythrai.  Thus  no  tidings  of  the 
from  Ath-  defeat  of  Alkamenes  reached  the  oligarchs,  who  advised 
*'"'*■  the  Spartans  to  enter  the  Chian  harbor  without  giving 

any  notice  of  their  approach.  The  plan  of  proceeding  had  been 
carefully  arnmged.  The  council  was  assembling  when  to  the 
dismay  and  bewilderment  of  the  Chian  people  the  Spai-tan  triremes 
approached  the  landing-place  ;  and  Alkibiades,  appearing  at  once 
before  the  senate,  assured  them  that  the  little  squadron  which  had 
brought  himself  and  C'halkidcus  to  their  harbor  was  but  the  van 
of  a  larger  fleet  already  on  its  way,  while  of  the  incidents  at 
iViraion  he  said  nothing.  The  decisive  step  was  taken.  Chios 
revoltod  from  Athens,  and  her  example  was  followed  first  by 
KrAthrai  and  then  by  Klazomenai.  Thus  had  Alkibiades  once 
atrain  changed  the  history  of  his  country  ;  and  the  voyage  of 
Chalkidens  with  his  Hve  ships  bore  its  fruit  in  the  final  catastrophe 
<»f  Aigospotamoi. 

Having  once  committed  th^;mselves  to  the  venture,  the  Chian 

oJigarcliH  espoused  the  cause  of  their  new  friends  with  impetuous 

ardor ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 

r:ni;.iMyrnfnt  dcirios  sharcd    their  zeal.     The  oligarchic  faction    at 

<'hios  was   not  blind  to  the  benefits  which  they  liad 

H  aped  from  their  connexion  with  Athens;  and   while 

they  wished  to  weaken  the  imperial  city,  tlicy  had  no 

'  •'  •-'  *  » impoverish  thernscrlves.     l^ut  for  the  present  their  act  had 

1  all  th«'  rcHults  which  could  have  been  looked  for.      It  had 

pven  a  new  and  startling  impulse  to  the  centrifugal  instincts  of 

»i  ..     \a    .  :.^jj    allien;  and   it  bad    filled    Athens  with  a  dismay 

'11  hheer  despair.      With  li<!r  present  resources  she  was 

»  Thur.  viii.  10-18. 
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wholly  uiiahle  to  make  way  arjainst  the  difficaltics  which  were 
overwhelming  her  :  but  there  remained  still  the  reserved  fund  of 
one  thousjind  talents  which  under  solemn  sanctions  Perikles  had 
stored  up  in  the  Akropolis/  These  sanctions  were  now  removed, 
and  a  decree  was  passed  that  the  sum  should  be  used  for  the  needs 
of  the  state.  A  new  fleet,  probably  of  inferior  ships,  was  at  once 
•tnanned  and  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  blockading  squadron  off 
Peiraion.  Of  this  squadron  eight  ships  commanded  by  8trombichi- 
des  were  dispatched  to  Chios,  while  the  seven  Chian  ships  were 
taken  to  Athens  where  the  free  men  among  the  crews  were  impri- 
soned and  the  slaves  belonging  to  them  set  free.  In  addition  to 
these,  thirty  more  triremes  were  to  be  equipped  and  manned.' 

Meanwhile  Strombichides  had  reached  Samos.  Sailing  thence 
to  Teos,  he  insisted  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Teians  if  he  could  not 
have  their  active  help.  But  tlic  approach  of  a  land-  ,^^.^.^1^  ^j 
force  from  Erythrai  and  Klazomenai  warned  him  to  Miietos. 
stand  out  to  sea,  where  presently  the  three-aud-twenty  bcJwecn'^^^ 
triremes  of  Chalkideus  hove  in  sight  from  Chios.  Spartaand 
Airainst  such  a  number  his  own  small  fleet  was  use- 
less,  and  retreat  now  became  flight.  While  Chalkideus  was 
chasing  him  to  Samos,  the  Teians  were  induced  to  admit  the 
Ervthraian  and  Klazomenian  forces  whom  they  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive so  long  as  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground.  The 
strangers,  liaving  vainly  waited  a  while  for  the  return  of  Chalkideus. 
set  to  work  to  demolish  the  wall  w  hich  the  Athenians  had  built 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  city,  and  Stages  the  deputy  of  Tissa- 
pherne.  luirried  up  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  part  in  the  pleasant 
t.ask.  But  Alkibiades  was  impatient  to  strike  aliarder  blow  on 
the  falling  power  of  Athens.  His  arrival  at  Miletos  w;is  followed 
l)y  the  immediate  revolt  of  the  city  and  the  ratitication  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Lakedaimonians.  This  compact 
not  only  bound  either  party  to  carry  on  the  war  so  long  as  the 
other  should  desire  its  contimiancc,  but  declared  tin;  great  king  to 
be  the  rightful  owner  of  all  lands  which  he  or  his  predecessors  had 
at  any  time  possessed.'  The  promises  which  Brasidas  had  made 
to  the  revolted  towns  of  Chalkidike  had  been  kept  with  no  great 
strictness  :  but  now  the  Spartiins,  who  Invd  sworn  to  maintain  the 
autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city,  had  declared  a  barbarian  (h-spot 
the  ma.ster  not  only  of  the  lands  Iving  to  the  east  t^f  the  Egean, 
but  of  Boiotia,  Tliessaly,  Attica,  and  Megara.' 

'  S*»e  p.  279.  days  by  MariioiiioH,aft«r  tliesiM'ond 

'  Tliuc.  viii.  15.  occuptiliou  of  Athens:  andanjHuch 

'  lb.  viii.  18.  occuiinliotj  served  in  the  eyes  of  the 

*  The  territory  of  Mejjar*  or  A    jifreai  kiiijjnHa  title  to  jKiBsepsion. 


part  of  it  had  l>een  lield   lor  a  few 

1H« 
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But,  while  the  prospect  seemed  daily  to  grow  darker  and  more 
liopeiess,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  averted  the  final 
lli««fi».'of  latastroplie  and  seemed  even  to  make  it  likely  that 
,1...  ^  r:..,.,n  Athens  might  yet  he  victorious  over  her  enemies.  A 
-  nie  revolution  took  place  in  Samos  not  against  her  but  in 
(ivoiuuroi.  iier  favor.  So  little  had  Athens  interfered  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  island  since  the  suppression  of  the  first 
revolt,'  that  the  Geomoroi,  or  oligarchical  landowners,  had  con- 
trived to  regain  their  preponderance  and  to  deprive  the  demos  of 
all  right  of  intermarriage  witli  the  dominant  class.  Of  the  time 
when  or  the  mode  in  which  this  change  occurred  we  know  nothing ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  the  rising  of  the  demos  took  place, 
Samos  was  strictly  under  local  government.  The  demos  had  pro- 
bablv  been  for  some  time  watching  an  opportunity  for  deposing 
their  rulers,  and  the  presence  of  the  Athenian  ships  determined 
them  to  act  at  once.  The  oligarchy  was  in  all  likelihood  taken 
completely  by  surprise  ;  but  they  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Two 
hundred  were  slain  in  the  struggle ;  four  hundred  were  driven 
into  exile ;  and  their  property,  both  real  and  personal,  was  divided 
amongst  the  demos,  who  with  a  studied  irony  treated  the  Geomoroi 
as  an  inferior  class  by  forbidding  the  people,  on  whom  they  had 
thus  far  looked  down  with  infinite  contempt,  from  contracting  any 
marriages  with  them.  These  were  sweeping  if  not  hard  measures; 
and  the  Samians  nmst  be  severely  condemned,  if  the  acts  cannot 
bejustiHe<l.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, — indeed  it  is  admitted 
even  by  historians  who  are  least  disposed  to  favor  Athens, — that 
these  oligarchs  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  at 
Chios  :  and  unless  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  people  were  bound 
to  be  passive  while  a  foreign  enemy  was  being  brought  in,  and  a 
yoke  i>ut  upon  them  far  harder  than  the  mere  sentimental  grievance 
which  formed  their  one  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Athenians, 
then  it  nnist  be  granted  tliat  they  took  the  only  course  open  to 
them.  That  the  Athenians  should  feel  both  pleasure  and  gratitude 
towanls  the  Samian  peophi,  is  only  what  we  should  look  for.  The 
Samians  had  given  signal  proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  Athens 
rewarded  them  by  raising  them  at  once  to  the  rank  of  autonomous 
allies. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  soon  became  felt.  If  the  Athenians 
were  t4j  continue  the  struggle  at  all,  their  base  of  operations  must 
fttroitand  ^^p  secure  :  and  such  a  post  they  now  had  in  Samos. 
recjrjHTof  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  were  able  to  fheck  the 
ca^cr  zeal  of  the  Chian  oligarchs  who  dreadcnl  most  of 
Jj"  '  \  al'^nt-'  in  revolt,  and  who  now  made  a  strong  effort  to 

"^' ■  "'^  fp.Mi  Athens.   Thirteen  Chian  ships  sailed  to  Lesbos, 

'  Sec  p.  200. 
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■while  a  land-force  of  IVloponnesians  and  their  allies  marched 
towards  Klazomenai  and  K}  iiie,  on  their  road  to  the  Hellespont, 
if  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  should  leave  the  way  open.  Methyinna 
and  Mytilene  at  once  threw  otf  their  allegiance  to  Athens ;  hut 
three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan  high-admiral  Astyochos 
at  Chios,  five-and-twenty  Athenian  triremes  under  Leon  and 
Diomedon  s^^iled  to  the  island.  Seeing  them  pass,  Astyochos  with 
his  four  Pelcponnesian  ships  and  one  Chian  vessel  followed  them 
late  in  the  day,  and  sailed  to  I'yrrha  and  thence  to  Eresos,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  Mytilenaians  completely 
by  surprise  and  canied  their  city  by  storm.  The  men  of  Eresos 
showed  their  courage,  if  not  their  wisdom,  by  revolting  after 
they  heard  this  news  ;  and  Astyochos  sailed  on  to  Antissa  and 
Methymna  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  losses  and  gaining  fresh 
ground.  But  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  Athenians  were  soon 
masters  of  the  whole  island.  The  Peloponnesian  land-force  was 
broken  up,  and  the  idea  of  immediate  operations  at  the  llellespont 
in  conjunction  with  Pharnabazos  was  abandoned. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Mytilenaian  revolt  in  the  days  of 
Kleon  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city  was  condemned  to 
death.     If  the    Leslnans    now    escaped,    as   it    would   ^  .    ,      , 

.   ,  .  11-  I  Defeat  and 

seem,  without  any  pains  and  penalties  except  those  deuiiiof 
wliich  are  involved  in  actual  warfare,  their  good  Athinian"^' 
fortune  mav  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  weakness  of  the  ravagesin 
conquerors  than  to  their  magnanimity.  The  Athenians 
could  not  afford  to  do  now  as  they  had  done  at  Skionc  or  at 
Melos  :  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  retaliating;  on 
their  CFiemies  at  least  those  evils  which  the  fortification  of  Dekeleia 
ha<l  so  bitterly  aggravated  for  themselves;  and  their  vengeance 
was  directed  first  against  the  conspirators  of  Chios.  In  an  attack 
which  they  now  made  on  the  Milesian  Panormos  the  Spartan 
connnander  ('halkideus  was  slain  :  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon 
the  Chians  sinmltiineously  from  Lesbos,  from  the  Oinoussian  islets 
off  the  northern  promontory  of  their  own  island,  ;«nd  from  Sidoussa 
and  Pteletin  on  the  opposite  territory  of  Erythrai.  A  series  of 
defeats  at  Kardamvle  and  Bolissos,  at  Phanai  and  Ijcukonion  re- 
duccd  the  (.'liians  to  a  state  of  siege  within  thiir  walls,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  look  passively  upon  the  r:«vaging  of  those  fruitful 
and  happy  lands  on  which  no  invader  had  trod  since  the  days  of 
Xerxes.  This  wjls  all  that  the  j)lott4»rs  had  gained  by  intrigues 
warily  carried  on  and  by  schcines  canfully  maturi'd.  The  singular 
and  unbroken  prosperity  of  the  island  from  th<'  time  when  Athens 
became  tin*  lu-ad  of  the  Delian  confeclerary  furnished  indisjnitjible 
proof  that  the  islanders  not  only  had  no  real  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  administration  of  the  imperial  city,  but  were  indebted 
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to  it  for  happiness  and  wealth  wliich  in  like  measure  they  Avould 
never  knt>w  ai^ain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  palliate  those  enormous 
crimes  of  the  Athenian  people  whicli  stand  out  in  their  naked 
liideousness  from  the  more  decent  tenor  of  their  general  liistory  : 
nor  need  we  even  ask  for  any  arrest  of  judgment  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  crimes  of  Spartans,  Boiotians,  Korkyraians,  and  Syracusans 
were  immeasurably  more  loathsome  and  disgusting.  There  was 
enougli  in  the  conduct  of  the  Chian  government  to  excite  the 
deepest  indignation  of  Englishmen  at  the  present  day.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Athens  they  must  have  remained  subject  to  the  de- 
gnuiini;  yoke  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Persian  king. 
Tnder  lier  protecting  arm  they  had  passed  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury in  perfect  safety,  and,  as  her  free  allies,  they  had  been  called 
upon  onlv  to  furnish  their  yearly  quota  of  ships  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  order  from  which  they  derived  benefits  fully  equal 
to  any  whicli  Athens  herself  received.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much 
to  siiy  that  this  order  was  the  greatest  political  blessing  which  the 
worUl  had  yet  seen  ;  and  to  this  order  in  spite  of  the  sentimental 
grievances  shaped  by  diseased  dreams  of  autonomy  the  people  in 
most  of  the  allied  or  subject  cities  were  honestly  attached.  In 
Chios  their  attachment  was  so  strong  that  the  oligarchs  had  to 
rtork  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  their  plots  should  come  pre- 
maturely to  the  knowledge  of  the  demos. 

While  Astyochos  was  seeking,  by  taking  hostages  or  in  other 

modes,  to  keep  down  the  philo-Athenian  party  in  Chios/  a  fleet 

Victory  of      ^^    ^^    ships    under   the    command    of    Phrynichos, 

th.Aihe-       Onomakles,  and  Skironides  was  conveying  from  Athens 

nt.iii-  •""   ^  ^^,  Miletos  a  force  of  1,000  Athenian  and  1,500  Argeian 

hoj)Iitos  (500  of  these  liaving  received  their  panoplies 

ph.ni«/at      at   Athens),  together  with    1,000    furnished    by    the 

Mjlcio...         allies.     This  force  had  incamped  on  Milesian  ground, 

beforclhe  Milesians,  aided  by  the  Peloponnesians  under  Chalkideus 

and  by  Tissaphcmes  himself  with  a  body  of  l*ersian  cavalry,  came 

out  to  meet  them.     The  Dorian  Argives  advanced  with  the  care- 

Icjwncfts  of  contempt  against    the*  lonians  of  Miletos   who  were 

opfK>se<l  to  them  ;  but  llieir  disorder  was  punished  by  a  defeat 

'•  '  '   '         *  Ihcm  300  men,  while  the  lonians  of  Athens  were  not 

ly  victorious  ov<'r  th(5  Dorians  of  Sparta.     The  aston- 

*hment  caused  by  this  strange  result  might  have  been  especially 

■  f'd  t/^)  the  .Xthenians  in  tlieir  int(!nded  investment  of  Miletos, 

t  1  uf>i  tidings  rorne  that  a  fleet  of  55   ships  from    I'eloponnesos 

md  Sicily  under  the  command  of    Il(!rmokrates  might  at  any 

*  '     looked  for.     The  whole  armament  reached  the  ish^t  of 

it  30  milcH  to  the  southwest  of   Miletos,   under  the 

'Thuc.  vlll.  24,  0. 
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command  of  Theramenes,  who  was  charged  to  hand  it  over  to 
Astyochos.  Thence,  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletos, 
he  sailed  eastwards  to  the  gulf  of  lasos ;  and  here  at  Teicliioiissa 
Alkibiades  who  had  fought  in  the  hist  hatllc  told  liini  in  a  few 
words  that  unless  Miletos  could  be  relieved  their  whole  work  in 
sapping  the  empire  of  Athens  must  be  frustrated.  A  resolution 
was  taken  to  go  at  once  to  its  aid ;  but  their  mere  approach  had 
attained  the  object  in  view.  The  Athenian  commanders  were  at 
first  anxious  to  meet  the  Peloponnesians  in  open  tight :  but  they 
were  opposed  by  Phrynichos  with  a  determined  energy  which,  if 
displayed  by  Demosthenes,  might  liavc  conquered  even  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Xikias  and  made  the  revolt  uf  Chios  and  Miletos  impossible. 
Defeat,  lie  insisted,  was  the  one  thing  which  Athens  in  her  present 
need  could  not  afford  to  incur.  This  need  was  so  great  that  even 
with  full  preparation  they  were  not  justified  in  risking  a  battle, 
unless  they  were  absolutely  compelled  to  fight;  but  here  there  was 
no  such  necessity,  and  lie  assuredly  would  not  allow  the  safety  of 
Athens  to  be  imperilled  from  any  fancied  notions  of  honor  or  self- 
respect.  This  advice  of  Phrynichos  calls  forth  the  warm  praise 
of  Thucydides.'  But  neither  here  nor  in  the  later  scenes  of  his 
career  is  it  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  his  motives.  We 
are  now  approaching  the  time  in  which  the  constitutional  life 
developed  in  Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon,  or  rathrr  perhaps 
those  of  Kleisthenes,  was  to  be  disastrously  interrupted  ;  and  the 
.lets  of  Phrynichos  were  not  such  as  to  vindicate  for  him  the 
trust  reposed  whether  in  Perikles  or  in  Aristeides. 

The  summer  passed  away  without  the  excitement  of  angry 
feeling  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allirs.  In  the  autumn 
the  payment  of  the  fleet  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  nispnte  bc- 
dailv  for  each  man,  tofjether  with  a  notice  that  for  the  t«»<'»Ti8- 
future  I  issa[)liernes  could  not,  except  o!i  direct  orders  und  Hcrmo- 
from  the  king,  pay  more  than  the  half  <lrachma,  showed  ^'""^^'^ 
the  working  of  a  secret  influence  which  afterwards  led  to  more 
important  results.  By  Theramenes,  who  was  ojdy  in  temporary 
coumiand,  the  notice  was  received  with  indifference  ;  hut  the  loudly 
expressed  indignation  of  Hermokrates  c(Mivinced  Tissiiphcrnes  of 
the  wis4lom  of  compromising  the  matter,  and  he  a'^ree<l  to  furnish 
a  rate  of  pay  which  should  enable  all  to  receive  the  half  draidima, 
while  the  crew  of  one  ship  in  rotation  would  be  pai«l  at  the  old 
rate.  The  events  of  the  winter,  on  the  whole,  t<^>ld  more  for  the 
Athenians  than  for  thrir  enemies.  A  fresh  force  of  five-and-thirty 
ships  under  Charminos,  Strombichides,  an«l  Euktemon,  joinecl  the 
fleet  alrca<ly  at  Samos,  thus  raising  the  whole  number  of  cflicient 
hliips  on  that  station  to  104,  in  s<'arcely  more  thati  aycar  from  the 

'Time.  viii.  27,  .1. 
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lime  when  die  catastropbo  of  Syracuse  left  them  practically  with- 
out a  navv.  On  the  Spartxm  side  Astyochos  was  mortilied  by  a 
failure  first  at  rteleon  and  then  at  Kiazonienai  where  the  citizens 
refused  to  banish  to  JJaphnous  the  j)hilo-Athenian  party.  From 
KJazomenai  he  went  to  Phokaia  andKyme,  av  he  re  a  deputation  of 
Lesbian  oliiTiirchs  besouijht  his  lielp  for  a  second  revolt.  Astyochos, 
caijer  to  comply  with  their  request,  went  himself  to  Chios,  and 
strove  to  prevail  on  the  Spartan  commander  Pedaritos  by  the 
arc^ument  that  even  their  failure  would  do  far  more  mischief  to 
the  Athenians  than  to  tliemselves.  Pedaritos  answered  briefly 
that  he  would  neither  go  himself  nor  allow  the  Chian  ships  to 
be  tiiken  on  this  errand  ;  and  Astyochos,  vowing  that  he  would 
not  return  to  aid  the  Chians  if  they  should  need  his  lielp  ever  so 
much,  departed  for  Miletos. 

In  the  powerful  Spartan  fleet  licre  assembled  Astyochos,  it 
would  seem,  read  the  condemnation  of  the  disgraceful  treaty 
Second  treaty  made  by  Chalkideus  with  Tissaphernes ;  and  accord- 
sSuSand  i»gly  he  insisted  on  a  revision  of  the  terms.  The 
Persia.  result  was  a  compact  which  formally  bound  the  Spar- 

tans not  to  injure  whether  by  invasions  or  in  any  other  way  any 
country  or  citv  which  might  at  any  time  have  belonged  to  the 
reigning  Persian  monarch  or  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  From 
Ruch  territories  or  towns  they  were  forbidden  to  exact  any  tax  or 
tribute  whatsoever.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  barbarian 
despot  graciously  condescended  to  give  the  Spartans  such  help 
as  lie  might  be  persuaded  to  afford,  and  to  guarantee  them  to  the 
best  of  his  power  from  invasion  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  subjects.' 

Meanwhile  the  Chians  had  been  feeling  in  its  full  effects  the 
angry  declaration  of  Astyochos  that  in  their  hour  of  need  they 
T,  _•-  .1  should  seek  his  aid  in  vain,  ilavinir  finished  their 
■ '  •    ■  preparations  m   Samos,   the  Athenians  sailed  to  Chios 

\  and  establish<;d  themselves  in  a  fortified  camp  at  J)el- 
!'«-•  j)hinion  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  city.  From  this 
slioltered  harbor  they  could  harass  the  island  by  sea, 
and  ravage  the  country  at  their  will.  Nor  is  it  sur])rising  that 
tlic  lossoH  thus  occasioned  roused  again  the  indignation  of  the 
demoM  against  a  struggle  to  wliicli  tliey  liad  never  given  a  voluntary 
sanction,  or  that  tin;  (^hian  oligarchs  should  begin  to  feel  the  sting 
of  slavery  even  more  poignantly  than  the  Athenians  liad  been 
made  to  feel  it  after  tlic  Spartan  occupation  of  I)ekeleia.  So  large. 
was  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  island  that  great  severity  be(;am(,' 
needful  U>  keep  them  down  ;  and  tliis  harshness  led  many  to  escape 
to  the  monntaiiiA  and  th(;re  maintain  themselves  by  systematic 
plnodering.     To  then<;  men  the  Athenian  (jceupation  of  Delphinion 
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furnished  a  temptation  for  desertion  not  to  be  resisted  ;  and  their 
desertion  was  followed  by  calamities  which  almost  reduced  the 
Chian  olijrarchy  to  despair.  Once  more  they  applied  to  Astyochos ; 
and  the  nianifest  feeling  of  the  allies  convinced  him  that  the  re- 
fusal of  their  request  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  wrong.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to  that  island,  when  he  received 
the  news  that  a  tieet  of  seven-and-twenty  Spartan  ships,  having  oii 
board  eleven  men  who  after  Spartiin  fashion  were  to  give  him 
advice  or  keep  him  in  check,  had  reached  Kaunos,  on  the  southern, 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.' 

The  admiral  in  command  of  this  fleet  was  Antisthenes  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  commissioners  was  Lichas  ;  and  tlicv  were  cliaised  to 
do  all  that  might  be  in  their  power  to  further  the  Defeat  of 
wislies  not  of  Tissaphernes  but  of  I'harnabazos.  The  tiianniiios 
amval  of  these  ships  at  Kaunos  was  a  circumstance  lan  admiral 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Astyochos  fully  justified  -^'^Oot;hos. 
him  in  aban<l<)ning  for  the  present  the  thought  of  helping  the 
Chians.'  Sailing  to  Kos,  he  found  the  city  of  that  island  helpless, 
the  walls  liaving  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ;  but  this 
was  a  sufficient  rejuson  for  ravaging  the  city  and  for  the  selling  of 
those  among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  slaves.  On  reaching 
Knidos  they  would  liave  preferred  to  land  and  rest ;  but  tiie  Kni- 
dians  insisted  that  he  should  sail  at  once  against  the  twenty  tri- 
remes w  ith  which  Charminos  was  looking  out  for  the  lY'loponnesian 
reinforcement.  On  liis  way  to  the  islet  of  Syme  a  storm  with 
heavy  rain  and  fog  dispersed  his  licet ;  and  at  daybreak  his  left 
wing  was  sighted  by  Charminos,  who,  supposing  that  this  was  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Antisthenes,  attacked  it  at  once, 
lie  was  fast  gaining  the  day,  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  being  sunk 
and  others  being  disabled,  when  he  found  himself  thoroughly 
hemmed  in  by  the  n-st  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  force  of  As- 
tyochos. In  their  flight  the  Athenians  lost  six  vessels  :  the  rest 
made  their  way  first  to  the  island  of  Teutloussii,  and  thence  to 
IlalikarnjLssos,  while  the  two  divisions  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
eff^i'cted  a  junction  and  skilled  together  to  Kni<los. 

The  possession  of  so  mighty  an  annament  justified  the  assump- 
tion of  a  little  more  diirnity   in   their  dealings    with   the    lV'i*sian 
satrap,  who  was  now  invited  to  a  conference  with  the    Rupture  bc- 
Spartan  commissioners.     Speaking  for  his  collejigues,    „„ji  xinta- 
Lich.'is  passed  in   review  the  provisions  of  the  ft>rmer    phemc». 
covenants,  and  told  Ti.ss;iphernes  flatly  that  he    had   not  the  least 
intention  of  abiding  by  pactions  so  shameful  and  humiliating  not 
merely   to  Spaila  but  to   the   Hellenic   states  generally.      Taken 
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aback  bv  laiiiriiaire  utterly  iiiilookcd  for  from  men  who,  so  long  as 
they  crusheil  Athens,  seemed  to  care  for  notliing,  Tissaphernes 
turned  away  and  went  off  in  a  rage.^ 

Tlie  retreat  of  the  Athenians  to  Samos  left  Rhodes  exposed  to 
•  lie  f nil  force  of  Spartan  intinence.  The  three  cities  of  this  island, 
Lindos,  lalvsos,  and  Kamiros,  (the  fourth  city,  Rhodes, 
Khwiee'frora  not  having  yet  been  formed,)  were  all  inhabited  by  a 
Athius.  Doria!!  population  ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  they 
would  thus  bitterly  resent  their  subordination  to  an  Ionian  power 
and  be  eaixer  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  and  the 
tact  speaks  volumes  for  the  general  spirit  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
tnition  of  Athens.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  revolt  was  the  work  not  of 
the  people  but  of  the  oligarchs.  When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
ninety -four  ships  entered  the  harbor  of  Kamiros,  the  demos,  dis- 
mayed as  well  as  astonished,  fled  hurriedly  to  the  mountains  ;  and 
the  conspirators,  now  able  to  manage  things  in  their  own  way, 
summoned  the  representatives  of  the  other  cities,  unfortified  like 
Kamiros,  to  a  conference,  in  which  Rhodes  was  declared  to  be  a 
meml»er  of  the  Spartan  confederacy.  On  receiving  these  tidings, 
the  Athenian  fleet  set  sail  from  Samos  ;  but  the  mischief  could  not 
be  undone,  and  they  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
making  occasional  descents  on  Rhodian  territory,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  remained  for  nearly  three  months  drawn  up  on 
shore  in  the  harbors  of  the  island. 

Tiiis  strange  and  injudicious  inactivity  was  in  some  measure  the 

result  of  the  irritation  which  had  ))rompted  the  remarks  of  Lichas 

to  Tissaphernes.     The  Spartans  had  chosen  Rhodes  as 

Intended  .1.         .    .  ,.         .1  j.      r  ^  '  j* 

J.  ..„...*  their  winter  station  to  be  more  out  01  his  way  ;  anam 
I  .  "j,^^  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  l*ersian  money  they  levied  a  tribute  of  thirty- 
two  talents  on  the  Rhodians,  who  thus  found  that  autonomy  was  a 
blessing  which  must  at  least  be  paid  for.  J^ut  it  was  owing  far 
more  to  the  intrigues  of  v\lki!)iades.  For  him  there  was  emphati- 
cally no  choice  between  pre-eminence  and  ruin  :  and  pre-eminence 
'ould  be  w;cnred  and  retained  only  by  brilliant,  if  not  unbroken, 
;  ■  f'Hs.  Ilis  suggestions  had  manifestly  brought  about  the  forti- 
!:  ilion  <»f  Jiekeleia  and  the  destruction  of  their  armaments  in 
•^  ily.  r.ut  in  the  waters  of  the  Egean  things  began  to  assume 
I  lifTfT' lit  aspect.  Either  lie  had  already  done  the  Spartans  all 
?l;  _'•  M  I  which  he  wfis  ra[)able  of  doing;  andthisof  its(*lf  would 
I  •  I  '  itiiricnt  rcjiHon  for  discarding  him  :  or  he  was  trading  on  his 
^•naiH  elsewhere,  and  this  would  b(;  a  reason  for  putting  iiim  out 
of  the  way  alu^getber.  They  forgot  that  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
flict were  not  now  what  they  had  been  in  Syracuse  :  and  perhaps 
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Hennokrates  alone  saw  that  in  spite  of  all  their  troubles  both  finan- 
cial and  military  the  Athenians  had  the  advantaj^e  of  standi njj  on 
the  defensive  with  the  popular  feelinjj  of  the  allied  cities  strongly 
on  their  side,  while  the  Peioponnesians  had  committed  themselves 
to  aggressions  as  vast  as  those  of  which  the  Athenians  were  guilty  in 
Sicily.  But  they  were  irritated  by  such  unlooked-for  events  as  the 
rising  of  the  people  in  Samos  and  the  disagreeable  air  of  superiority 
assumed  towards  them  by  the  Persian  satrap ;  and  at  the  instance 
of  Iiis  personal  enemy  Agis  an  order  was  sent  out  to  Astyochos  to 
kill  the  Athenian  exile  ;  but  that  keen-sighted  schemer  was  still 
more  than  a  match  for  the  stupid  cunning  and  tretichery  of  Spartans. 
Contrasting  possibly  the  secret  assassination  of  a  retincd  oligarchic 
community  with  the  open  courts  and  the  straightforward  decrees  of 
the  vulgar  Athenian  demos,  Alkibiades,  warned  of  liis  intended  mur- 
der, shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to  Tissaphernes. 

But  like  other  able  and  unscrupulous  men,  Alkibiades  seldom 
failed  to  overreach  himself.  He  had  been  a  most  convenient  in- 
strument in  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  Tissaphernes  Growing  iu- 
now  stood  in  need  of  just  such  an  assent  in  his  dealinijs  ^"^-'PJp?^ "' 
with  the  (jreeks.  So  far  as  his  advice  tended  to  in-  withTissa- 
crease  their  difficulties,  he  was  ready  to  avail  himself  P^^*^™*^*'- 
of  it  and  to  act  upon  it  promptly  :  so  far  as  it  concerned  himself, 
he  would  believe  and  adopt  as  much  as  he  pleased.  It  was  from 
this  new  counsellor  that  the  suggestion  came  for  reducing  the  pay 
of  the  Peloponnesians  from  a  drachma  to  half  a  drachma  daily  ; 
but  the  satraj)  felt  greater  confidence  in  the  result  of  another  sug- 
gestion made  by  Alkibiades  for  bribing  the  generals  and  trierarchs 
belonging  to  the  l*elop«)nnesian  force.  Too  much  stress  can 
scarcely  be  hiid  upon  the  fact  that  the  plan  succeeded  with  all  ex- 
cept the  Syracussm  llermokratcs.  Personal  corruption  has  often 
been  alleged  as  the  special  vice  of  democracies  ;  and  in  Athens  it 
is  supposed  to  have  found  a  singularly  congenial  soil.  ]5ut  in 
Athens  its  growth  is  but  dwarfish  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
[>roportions  which  it  reached  in  the  purt;  Doric  oligarchy  (jf  Sparta 
•iiMl  the  haughty  ami  refined  nobility  of  her  allies. 

The  acceptance  of  these  bribes  by  the  Peloponnesian  officers  at 
once  enabled  Alkibiades  to  come  forth  as  the  ac('re<lited  agent  of 

Tisgaphernes,  and  to  adopt  towards  them  and  tithcrs  a   «,, .:.,ng 

tone  which  lie  knew  that  they  dared  not  openly  resent.  ' 

(xreek  cities  came  to  jisk  for  aid  in  money  :   they  were    i.Miuin^' the 
dismissed  with   the  answer  that  they  had   pai«l  tribute    ^*'""- 
to  Athens  while  they  were  her  subjects,  and  that  they  must  expect 
to  fiml   freedom   a  luxury   even   nu»re   costly.      For  Tissaphernes 
Alkibiades,  it  is  siiid,  ha<l   further  advice.      It  was  to  his  interest, 
be  urged,  and  to  that  of  his  master  tlmt  the  movetnent  of  the  war 
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should  be  slow.  The  cause  of  Pei-sia  could  not  be  furthered  by 
the  victorv  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens  ;  nay  tlie  victory  of  the 
hitter  would  l»o  by  far  the  lesser  evil.  Her  object  was  to  bring  the 
islanders  of  the  E«r^''i'»  hito  absolute  subjection  to  herself,  and  to 
secure  to  the  ^reat  king;  the  same  absolute  power  over  the  conti- 
ncntiil  llollcnic  cities.  To  these  cities  tlie  Spartans  promised  free- 
dom ;  and  althouixh  for  the  present  they  signed  treaties  which 
seemed  to  attest  their  indifference  to  the  matter,  yet  success  would 
compel  them  to  throw  off  the  mask,  or  would  make  the  Hellenic 
cities  stront?  enough  to  compel  the  Spartans  to  go  on  with  the 
work  which  they  had  begun.  To  this  string  of  glibly-uttered  lies 
Tissaphernes  listened  probably  with  a  calm  incredulity  to  w  Inch  he 
took  care  that  his  countenance  should  give  no  expression.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  was  himself  in  debt  to  the  king  because  for 
more  than  half  a  century  Persian  tribute-gatherers  had  been  shut 
out  from  the  continental  not  less  than  the  insular  cities  by  this  state 
which  w;ls  now  represented  as  bent  on  multiplying  Persian  slaves. 
Put  while  he  saw  through  these  flimsy  falsehoods,  he  was  none 
the  less  ready  to  follow  the  advice  which  protected  his  purse  or 
increased  his  }>ower.  Acting  on  his  counsel,  the  satrap  allowed 
his  pavments  to  become  irregular,  while  he  insisted  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  Phenician  fleet  as  a  reason  for  not  venturing  a 
battle  w  ith  the  Athenians  in  the  present  efficiency  of  a  navy  wliich 
but  twelve  months  before  had  no  existence.  It  was  thus  that 
weeks  and  even  months  passed  away  while  the  Peloponnesian 
ships  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  llhodian  liarbors  ;  and  the  Spartans 
began  to  suspect  that  Tissaphernes  had  made  up  his  mind  to  look 
on  while  tlie  two  contending  parties  wore  each  other  out.* 

liut  Alkibiades  had  no  intention  of  remaining  long  the  mere 
agent  or  instrument  of  a  l^ersian   satrap.     Scarcely  a  year  ago  it 
.f,f  had  seemed  that  Athens  must  soon  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
"  "Mier  enemies:  now  by  an  unparalleled   effort  she  was 
.  t'  .  -  m'      able  to  keep  at  bay  the  navies  of  Peloponnesos  and 
"''•'''■  Sicily  aided  bv  the  gold  of  Persia.      Nor  can  there  be 

a  rea»onabl(;  doubt  that  she  wcnild  have  outridden  the  storm  h-dC 
it  not  been  for  the  vile  machinations  of  one  of  the  worst  of  traitors 
acting  on  a  knot  of  Athenian  citizens  almost  as  treacherous  and  as 
unprincipled  as  him.self.  liut  not  one  of  these  men  liad  thought 
Heriou,Hly  of  making  a  sy.'^tematic  effort  to  overthrow  the  existing 
fK>litical  constitution  of  Athens,  until  Alkibiades  stirred  the  smonl- 
d«'riTi'4  ombers  into  flame.  'I'liis  miserable  victim  of  liis  own 
cU*venM-H.H  Hpont  his  life  in  spimiing  webs  of  intrigues  which  seem 
t'j  •  '  "        lit  hini  no  r<'st  an<l    little   satisfaction.     T]w.  result 

of  •xpciiition  lia<l  made  his  influence  for  tlie  mouicnt 

»Thuc.  viii.  40. 
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paramount  at  Sparta  ;  but  as  soon  as  things  went  wrong  in  the 
Egean,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  tn;itoi*s  can  be  tolerated  only  so 
lonfj  as  tliev  are  successful.  lie  had  been  driven  to  take  refuiije 
with  Tissaphornes  ;  and  lie  saw  clearly  that  he  must  soon  get 
ready  a  place  of  retreat  elsewhere.  If  anything  in  the  life  of 
Alkibia<les  could  be  amazini;,  we  might  bj  astonished  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  messiifje  which  he  now  sent  to  those  of  the  oliirarchic 
party  who  were  serving  in  the  armament  at  Samos.  Calling 
himself  to  the  remembrance  of  the  best  men  of  Athens  (to  oligarchs 
in  all  jiges  their  fellows  are  always  the  croani  of  the  cream), 
he  could  dare  to  say  that  he  owed  his  banishment  to  the  demos, 
and  that  so  long  as  this  vagabond  society  continued  to  exist  at 
Athens,  he  would  never  set  foot  in  the  streets  of  his  native  city. 
Nor  did  he  shrink  from  adding  that,  if  he  could  return  to  an  oli- 
gjirchical  Athens,  he  would  secure  for  her  the  active  friendship  of 
Tissaphernes.'  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  oligarchic  party  in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos.  Some 
envoys  went  from  the  camp  of  Samos  to  Alkibiades,  who  now  had 
even  better  things  to  tell  them.  He  had  promised  them,  before, 
the  friendship  of  Tissitphernes  :  he  now  assured  them  that  he  would 
bring  them  into  alliance  with  the  great  king  himself,  if  they  would 
put  down  the  democratical  constitution  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  king  to  put  any  trust  in  Athenian  citizens.  The  envoys 
were  completely  duped.  Instead  of  asking  for  some  solid  warrant 
for  all  these  tine  assertions,  and  especially  for  evidence  that  the 
Persian  despot  felt  this  deep  interest  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Athens,  they  hastened  back  to  Samos,  eager  to  deliver  themselves 
of  the  ti<lings  that  the  friendship  and  treasures  of  the  Persian  king 
were  within  their  grasp,  on  the  small  c«jnditions  that  the  banishnient 
of  Alkibiades  should  be  annulled,  and  that  the  democracy  of  Athens 
should  be  put  down.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  army  and  fleet  the 
conditions  were  intolerable,  liut  there  were  both  at  Athens  and  in 
the  camp  at  Samos  many  who  in  strictness  of  speech  were  thorough 
traitors,  and  who  in  order  to  gain  their  object  wouM  without  re- 
morse or  scruj)le  upset  everything.  For  such  men  it  mattered  com- 
paratively little  whether  Alkibijules  could  or  could  not  fulfil  his 
promises.  Even  if  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  assumption  of  his 
ability  would  in  the  meantime  vastly  strengthen  their  hands  and 
cna!)le  them  to  intimidate  tluj  people. 

One  man  only,  it  would  seem,  saw  throuixh  the  transparent  lies 
of  Alkibiades  ;  and  this  was  the  general  Phryniehos.'^  With  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  the  subsidies  onponitionof 
of  the  great  kin<_r  were  the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at ;  ^'"rynlchoH. 
and  they  never  eareil  to  in«juire  whether  they  might  not  be  led 
'  Thuc.  viil.  47.  '  lb'  viii.  48,  2. 
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blindfold  tt)  their  ruin.  But  riuTnicbosdotected  the  fallacies  un- 
dcrlviuix  the  stntcnieiits  of  Alkibiadcs,  and  dwell  on  the  absurdity 
of  su|>j>osiiiir  that  Daroios  would  at  all  care  whether  Athens  was  or 
was  not  j:jovorned  by  a  deinoc^racy.  With  an  earnestness  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  hearty  attachment  to  the  existing  constitution 
of  Athens  Phrvnichos  soui^ht  further  to  dispel  the  miserable  delu- 
sion that  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  would  tend  to  maintain  and 
strengrthen  her  maritime  empire.  The  idea  that  the  imperial  city 
would  retain  its  revenues  under  an  oligarchical  government  Phr}'- 
nichos  treated  as  an  absurd  and  fatal  mistake.  The  revolution 
would  bring  back  not  one  single  revolted  city  to  its  allegiance,  or 
render  any  one  of  the  allies  more  trustworthy.  Speaking  from  his 
own  personal  experience,  he  assured  them  that  under  the  regimen 
of  gentlemen'  the  allied  cities  would  be  only  more  troublesome 
and  unrulv,  forthcse  refined  and  highborn  rulers  were  just  the  men 
who  were  most  of  all  bent  on  securing  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  their  freedom,  while  they  also  hounded  on  the  people  to  acts 
of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  they  hoped  to  turn  to  their  own 
profit.  Nay  more,  he  knew  that,  whatever  might  be  the  desire  of 
tlie  allies  for  autonomy,  it  was  the  Athenian  demos  alone  which 
had  held  or  w(»uld  Iiold  them  together  at  all.  No  more  triumphant 
or  emphatic  eulogy  of  the  imperial  government  and  the  political 
constituti<jn  of  Athens  could  have  been  pronounced  than  the  simple 
statement  of  facts  by  which  Phrvnichos  sought  to  warn  the  assem- 
bled oligarchs  against  a  step  likely  to  involve  them  and  the  whole 
state  in  ruin.  The  very  object  of  government  is  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Law  ;  and  according  to 
PhrAuichos  it  wjis  the  demos  and  the  demos  alone  which  main- 
Uiined  both  order  and  law  not  only  at  Athens  but  throughout  her 
whole  confederation.  It  might  be  supposed  that  I'hrynichos  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Perikles  or  Ephialtes.  The  fact  that  he 
did  not  adds  only  to  the  strength  of  his  words  and  makes  his  warn- 
ing more  memorable.  His  warning  was  thrown  away.  The  con- 
spirators were  resolved  to  make  the  venture,  and  it  was  determined 
that  Peisandros  shoiild  be  sent  with  oilier  envoys  to  Athens  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  demos  and  the  restoration  of  Alkibiadcs. 
Having  reached  Alliens  Peisandros  disbunb^ned  liimself  of  his 
mesAagc  in  the  assembly  of  tin;  citizens,  telling  them  in  few  words 
Recepiion  of  ^^'^^  without  foreign  lielp  ruin  was  inevitable,  and 
PdMndfTM  that  tliey  might  have  this  help  from  P<^rsia,  if  they 
?!!?.^.^f'  would  consent  to  receive  Alkibiadcs  and  to  change 
their  conHtitution.  TIk^  ])roposal  was  met  by  vehement 
opposition,  disregarding  tin;  clamor,  P(!isandros  went 
Up  to  each  hpeaker  and  <jiiietly  ask(;d    hifii    how    he  proposed  to 

'  Thuc.  viij.  48,  5. 
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cany  on  the  war  with  an  enemy  whose  fleet  now  far  outnumbered 
that  of  Athens,  if  the  wliolc  weii^ht  of  Persia  should  further  be 
placed  in  the  scale  aij^ainst  them.  The  speakers  were  silenced,  and 
Peisandros  added  that  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  would  win 
for  them  the  confidence  of  the  Persian  king  ;  that  Alkibiades  w;is 
the  only  man  who  could  do  the  work  for  them  ;  that  constitutional 
forms  were  a  matter  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  siifety  of 
the  state  ;  and  that  if  tliey  did  not  like  oligarchy  when  tliey  liad 
fairly  tried  it,  why, — thru  it  would  be  very  easy  to  restore  the 
democracy.' 

Impndence  of  assertion  will  go  a  long  way  with  men  who  are 
worn  down  bv  a  seeminirlv  endless  series  of  crusliinjj:  disasters 
coming   upon  a  struggle  whicli    had  now  lasted   for     Appoint- 
nearly  a  generation.     No    one    asked    what   grounds     m*;<it<;f 

1         *  r       I     !•       •  I  \      '    13  r    »  II  -1  •     1  Athenian 

there  were  for  believing  that  the  iniluence  or  Alkibiades     commis- 
with  Tissiiphernes  yvsn  what  he  represented  it  to  be,  or     ^J/liii^af- 
whether  the   l*ersian  king  would  hold   himself  bound     fairs  with 
by  the  bargain   of  this  siitrap,   even    if   that    l)argain     andxissa 
should  be  made.     In   this    unreflecting    temper    they     phernus. 
resolved  to  send  Peisandros  with  ten  commissioners  authorised  to 
settle  matters  as  they  might  think  fit  with  Alkibiades  and  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  to  put  Leon  and  Diomedon  in  place  of  Skironides  and 
Phrynichos." 

Bnt  before  he  could  return  to  Samos  Peisandros  knew  that  lie 
had  still  much  to  do  at  Athens.     The  l)emos   was  not  yet  put 
down  ;  the  army  at  Samos  was   strongly  opposed   to     organisa- 
.any  constitutional  chancre  ;  and  there  was  no  irnarantec      tionof  the 

^11  II  /•  '  I         »    1        •  I       '   •    1  ouijarchic 

that  the  old  energy  or  tiie  Athenian  people  miglit  not  conspiracy 
at  any  moment  he  roused  against  the  oligarchic  con-  a'-^'bcns. 
pirators.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  sot  in  onU'r  the  oligarchic 
machinery  without  which  the  foundations  <jf  the  dtMiiocracy  could 
not  possibly  be  thrown  down.  The  polity  of  Athens  rested  on 
freedom  of  speech  ;  and  if  this  could  be  summarily  rej>ressed,  the 
constitutional  forms  and  the  niodes  of  legal  procedure  to  which 
they  were  so  much  attached  would  be  found  mo.stu.seful  in  riveting 
their cliains.  Well  knowing  how  the  months  of  the  citizens  must 
be  gJigged,  Peisandros  went  round  to  all  the  political  Clubs,  and 
concerted  with  them  a  plan  of  action  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
leaders  who  should  remain  beliin<l  him.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  Khetor  Antiphon.  Gifted  with  great  natural  powers  sharpened 
by  a  singular  aciiteness,  he  had  taken  to  a  calling  which  made  it 
hard,  if  not  imj)ossilTle,  for  him  to  attain  to  a  position  like  that  of 
Perikles  in  the  public  assembly.  The  profi-ssed  rhetoriciau  wjis 
one  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  given  his  whole  mind  to  devising 
'  Thuc.  viii.  53.  •  lb.  viil.  54. 
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tricks  of  debate   and  advocacy  and  ^vith  whom  ordinary  citizens 
stoml  at  an  unfair  disadvantage.    But  if  the  occupation  of  Autiphon 
interfered  with  Ids  pt)pularity,  it  added  hirgely  to  his  gains.    Dislik- 
inir  tlie  demos  partly  perliaps  because  popular  feeling  had  debarred 
hini  a  public  career,  but  more  probably  from  a  general  leaning  to 
oliirarchv,  he   threw  himself  into  the  conspiracy  for  upsetting  the 
Athenian  constitution  with  an  energy  C(]ual  to  his  ability,  and  for 
this  end  worked  \vith  consummate  skill   the  machinery  of  assas- 
sination.    r>ut    in    private  life,  wo  are  told,  he  Avas  a  man    of 
tjonial   iliaracter,  sober,   kindly  in   Ins  relations  with  liis  family, 
and  jiffectionatc  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.     He  had,  in 
short,  the  estimable  qualities  of  Nikias;  and  for  the  oligarchic 
Thucydides  this  was  enough.     Antiphon  becomes  in  his  eyes  a 
man  *  second  to  none  of  his  age  in  virtue.'     This  employer  of 
nuirderinix  bravoes  was  ably  seconded  not  only  by  Theramencs,  the 
son  of  llai^non  founder  of  Amphipolis,  but  by  Thrynichos,  wdioin 
his  hatred  and  fear  of  Alkibiades  hesitated  not  to  inflict  upon 
Athens  a  system  which  according  to  his  own  previous  warning 
must  be  fatal  to  hev  empire  and  could  not  be  beneficial  to  himself.* 
A  gleam  of  brightness  seemed  to  fall  on  the  arms  of  Athens 
after  the  departure  of  Leon  and  Diomcdon  for  the  Egean.    Their 
Victories  of  first  descent  was  on    Rhodes,  wliere  they  found  the 
theAthe-        Peloponncsian  fleet  still  drawn  up  on  shore.     After  a 
RhSdt*and    victory  Over  the  Rhodians  who   came  out  to  encounter 
Dealt  of       them,  they  made  Chalke  their  naval  station  in  pre- 
I'edaritoH.      fcrence  to  Kos,  as  fui-nishing  a  better  look-out  for  the 
enemv's   fleet   in    case    it    sliould    put   to    sea.     Meanwhile  the 
Athenian  fortress  of  Delphiinon  was  fast  approaching   its  com- 
pletion, and  urgent  messages  were  sent  to  Rhodes  for  immediate 
help.     Rut  before  it  could  arrive,  Pedaritos  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  ('hians,  aided  by  some  allies,  fell  upon  the  stockade  around 
the  Athenian  ships  and  succeeded  in  taking  part  of  it,  together 
with  some  vessels  which  were  drawn  upon  shore.      The  arrival  of 
the  Athenians  changed  the   fortunes  of  the  day.      Pedaritos  was 
slain  :  and  the  loss  to  the  Chians  was  lieavy  botli  in  men  and  arms. 
It  v-iin  at  this  moment  when  the  Chians  were  still  more  strictly 
blockaded  than  they  liad  been,  and  wlien  they  already  felt  keenly 
.,     ,  the   prcssnre  of  famine,  that  ]*ciHandros  and  tlic  com- 

•,  f.f    miHsioners  from    Athens  reached  Magnesia  witli  tneir 
"*""  proposals  for    the  alliance  of    Persia    with  the  now 
ojigarcliieal  city.     Alkibiades  saw  at  once  that  lie  wtis 

'""^' rauL'ht  in  a  traj>,  tlie  plain  fact  bdingthat  Tissaphernes 

hjwl  no  intention  of  making  any  definite  covenant  with  the  Athe- 
nianA.     One  conrsc  only  remaincMl  open  to  liini.    By  some  means 

'  Time.    viii.  iiH,  3. 
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he  must  mako  il  appear  that  the  failure  of  tlic  necjotiation  was  the 
work  not  of  the  satraj)  hut  of  the  Atlienians  iheinselves  ;  and  he 
sought  to  effect  tliis  l>y  raising  the  terms  for  Tissaphenies  at  each 
conference.  The  tirst  demand  wjis  for  the  surrender  of  all  Ionia 
to  the  king:  the  second  involved  the  cession  of  all  the  islands 
lying  off  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean,  and  was  carried  even 
further.  With  both  these  demands  the  commissioners  expressed 
their  willingness  to  comply;  and  Alki  blades  was  almost  at  his 
wits'  end  to  devise  conditions  more  humiliating,  when  it  struck 
him  that  they  might  be  less  complaisiint  if  in  a  third  conference 
the  king  should  insist  on  maintaining  in  the  Egean  as  large  a  fleet 
as  might  suit  his  purposes.  The  point  beyond  which  Atheniau 
olifirjirchs  would  refuse  further  to  abase  themselves  and  to  dis- 
honor  their  country  was  not  easily  reached  ;  but  Alkibiades  had 
reached  it  at  last  by  proposing  terms  which  contemptuously  swept 
away  the  real  or  so-called  convention  of  Kaliias.  The  commis- 
sioners, now  thoroughly  angry,  departed  with  the  feeling  that  they 
had  been  both  insulted  and  cheated  by  Alkibiades.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Athenian  army  at  Samos  drew  their  own  inference 
from  this  rebuff  of  the  oligarchic  envoys  :  and  this  inference  was 
that  in  his  heart  Alkibiades  leant  to  the  democracy,  and  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  bring  Tissaphernes  into  active  alliance  with 
it.     His  ability  to  do  this  was  questioned  by  neither  side. 

The  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  twenty-first  of  this  weary  war, 
was  ushered  in  by  no  good  omens  for  the  endurance  of  Athenian 
empire.    While  Astyochos  remained  inactive  at  Rhodes,   ^ 

*  rTOCTCSH  Or 

the  Chians  after  the  death  of  Pedaritos  had  chosen  as   the  oiii^mr- 
their  commander  a  Spartan  named  Leon  who  had  come    ^pJ^cy'Vu 
out  as  a  hoplite   serving    on  board  the  fleet  of  which   t>amoi». 
Antisthenes   was  the   admind.'     With    him    they   re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  twelve  ships  which  were  keeping  guard 
off  Miletos.     They   were   thus   enabled   to   oppose  .six-and-thirty 
ships  to  the  two-:irid-thirty  triremes  of  the  Athenians;  .md  in  the 
fight  whi<'h  followed  thoy  were  now  for  the  first  time  not  defeated. 
In  short,  the  tide   had   begun  to  turn  in  their  favor,  while  their 
enemies  were  almost  daily  harassed  by  fresh  distractions.      The 
return  of  Peisandros  and  his  fellow  cnvovs  after  their  ignominious 
dismissal  by  Alkibiades  had  convinced  the  traitors  in  the  Athenian 
camp  that  no  ai<l  was  to  be  looked  f<^)r  f rom  Tissiiphernes,  and  that 
the  reLition  of  Alkibiades  himself  with  the  Athenian  <»ligarchs  was 
one  of  open  war.      They  affected  to  feel  special  siitisfaction.in  being 
rid  of  a  man  so  little  likely  to  work  iji  harmony  with  them  ;  and 
they  resolved  only  tlu*  more  detcnninately   to  do  by  tlicmselves 
what  they  had  hoju-d  to  a<hieve  by  his  aid.      Thrir  first  step  was 

'  Tliur.  vih    r,i.  (\\i. 
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to  make  ovcrtiiros  to  suoli  of  tho  present  Sainitiu  government  as 
miiXlit  seem  favorably  inclined  to  olijrarchy.'  Shortsighted  as 
well  as  treacherons,  they  still  fancied  tiiat  oligarchy  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Athens ;  and  as  by  this  they  meant  enrich- 
ment and  license  for  themselves,^  they  were  ready  to  carry  on  llie 
war  from  tiieir  own  private  resources.  Their  activity,  in  short, 
was  the  result  of  an  absorbing  and  pitiless  selfishness,  in  strange 
contrast  with  that  nobler  energy  which  in  the  stirring  words  of 
lierodotos^  the  Athenians  had  displayed  when,  just  a  hundred 
years  before,  they  had  risen  up  against  the  Peisistratidai. 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  end  to  their  folly  and  madness. 
They  would  have  it  that  oligarcliy  must  strengthen  an  empire 
Revolt  of  which  riirynichos  had  solemnly  warned  them  it  would 
Tha*o«.  most  assuredly  dissolve  ;  and  in  this  frenzy  they  dis- 
patched Peisandros  with  five  of  the  conunissioners  to  Athens  to 
complete  the  work  of  revolution  there,  and  to  establish  oligarchies 
in  any  towns  wliich  they  might  visit  on  their  way.  With  the 
remaining  five  Diotrcphes  was  sent  as  general  to  operate  in  the 
Thrace-ward  regions.  Ilis  first  exploit  was  to  suppress  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  in  Thasos  and  to  place  the  oligarchs  in 
power.  Two  months  later  the  oligarchs  sliowed  their  gratitude  for 
the  boon  by  foitifying  the  town  and  openly  joining  the  enemies 
of  Athens. 

With  the  aid  of  some  h«^plitcs  which  he  gathered  as  he  went 
along  JVisandros  did  his  errand  well.  In  the  several  cities  which 
PoMiirfii        he  passed   tlic  few  were  enabled  to  thrust  aside  the 

h-4   many  ;  and  when   lie  reached   Athens,  he  found  that 
I  .     llirn.  was  little  more  for  him  to  do.      lie  liad  probably 

"•  sent  to  Ids  partisans  full  tidings  of  the  breach  with 
Alkibiades,  and  the  conspirators  were  perhaps  not 
8«>rry  to  be  <piit  of  his  interference  and  to  carry  on  their  work 
purely  as  a  political  revolution  without  reference  to  any  foreign 
aid.  They  boldly  attacked  the  citadel,  and  for  the  time  freedom 
of  hpecch  was  at  an  end.  'i'lic  first  blow  had  fallen  upon  Androkles, 
a  inan  who  had  been  prominent  among  the  accusers  of  Alkibiades 
before  his  departure  to  Sicily  ;  and  by  a  strange  irony,  while  that 
restless  H-lieMH-r  W}ih  throwing  his  infiuence  into  the  opposite  scale, 
thift  unhappy  victim  was  offered  up  for  the  special  purpose  of 
winninir  his  favor  anri  with  it  the  money  of  Tigsaphernes.*     The 

'  Time.  viii.  03,  3.    W»'liav«5HP<'n  nian  plottcMHliad  broiiirhtftbouttlMJ 

that  Thucy<lid««  tak'-H  littl*;  raro  to  risinjr  a^ainnt  tin;  faction  in  j)ow»'r. 

distiniruiHli    t\n:    olij^arrliical    fac-  It  is  inonilikcly  lliai  theyjointdtli! 

tUwM  frofu  t)i<'  ]>*'<)]}]*'.     'i'lii;  (!liian  niovcnirril  wIkmi  its  HucceHS  hcciimcI 

'  r.'illv  HpokfMiof  nioro  i»robuI>l<;  tlian  its  failun*. 
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work  of  assassination  once  begun  was  not  allowed  to  flag  until  it 
had  achieved  its  purpose.  Not  many  nuirders,  however,  were 
needed  to  t^ilence  tiie  people.  In  the  assembly  the  conspirators 
asserted  loudly  that  no  pay  ought  under  any  circumstances  to  be 
issued  to  any  citizens  except  while  they  were  actually  serving  in 
war,  and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  franchise,  the  principle  being  that  they  only  should  have 
a  vote  who  could  contribute  substantially  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  Even  this  was  a  cheat.  The  conspirators  had  no  intention 
of  sharing  power,  if  they  should  secure  it,  with  others ;  and  they 
took  their  measures  accordingly.  Not  a  subject  was  proposed  for 
discussion  except  after  their  dictation  ;  the  men  who  rose  to  speak 
on  these  subjects  belonged  to  their  faction,  and  the  very  words  of 
their  speeches  were  pre-arranged.  At  the  same  time  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  assembly  young  men,  hired  jis  bravoes  and  murderers, 
struck  d(nvn  citizens  whose  presence  might  be  inconvenient,  and 
picked  off  especially  all  the  popular  speakers.  The  man  who 
ventured  to  oppose  a  measure  or  utter  a  protest  against  revoluti<»n 
disappeared  soon  and  for  ever ;  and  with  the  silencing  of  all  op- 
position followed  perfect  impunity  for  the  assassins.  The  order 
of  society  was  for  the  time  broken  up.  No  man  could  put  trust 
even  in  those  whom  he  h:id  looked  upon  Jis  his  friend^•.  While  Anti- 
plion  with  his  partisans  took  advantage  of  these  vague  and  indeti- 
nitc  terrors,  ho  availe<l  liimsolf,  with  even  greater  ingenuity,  of 
the  existing  constitutional  forms  for  tlie  more  etfectual  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people.  The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  still  held 
their  n>eetings  ;  and  if  there  were  some  who  had  spirit  en«>ugh  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  Senate-hous**,  there  were  others  who 
would  feel  that  (!ven  their  absence  mi<:ht  tell  :l<  nuich  against  tln-m 
as  a  speech  in  opposition  to  oligarchic  innovations.  Their  presence 
w.'is  indeerl  all  that  Antiphon  wanted,  for  if  they  wen;  pres«'nt, 
they  must  vote  ;  and  by  their  vote  they  nmst  be  bound.  The 
revolution,  in  short,  was  practically  accomplished  ;  and  the  highest 
and  best  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  people — their  respect  for 
law  and  order — was  thus  ingeniously  used  as  an  instrument  for 
establishing  and  keeping  up  a  reign  of  terror.'  AVhilc  this  terror 
wjis  at  its  lieiglit,  lVis.-indros  with  his  colleagues  arrived.  They 
Ret  themselves  at  once  to  complete  the  work  which  a  series  of 
dastiirdly  murders  liad  brought  so  nearlv  to  a  successful  issue. 
Their  Hr-st  j»ropos;il  w;is  to  aj>poiiit  ten  c(tmniissiouers,  reis;indros 
seemingly  being  one  of  them,  with  absolute'  powers,  charged  to  be 
ready  by  a  given  <lay  witli  a  plan  for  the  bettergovernment  of  the 
city.  <  >n  the  day  nanu'd,  the  assembly  w;is  summonetl,  not,  as 
usutil,  to  the  l*fi\\  within  the  walls,  where  the  interferenc*'  of  the 

'  Thuc.  viii.  CO. 
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Metoikoi  or  alien  rosidonts  and  even  of  the  slaves  might  be  in- 
convenient or  dan«rerous,but  to  the  Temenos  of  Poseidon  at  Kolonos 
about  a  mile  bevond  the  eity  <jjates.  Without  preface  or  comment 
the  coimnissionei's  at  the  suggestion  of  Peisandros  proposed  that 
even-  citizen  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  bring  forward  any 
measures  wliatsoever,  and  that  any  attempt  to  punish  liim  by  means 
of  the  Graphe  Paronomon  or  writ  for  illegal  procedure  should  be 
visited  bv  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  One  great  bulwark  of 
Athenian' polity  was  tluis  thrown  down  Avitliout  a  protest,  for  the 
citizens  now  knew  well  that  the  assassins  were  ready  with  their 
dairiiers  ;  and  the  next  proposition  swept  away  all  existing  offices 
and  all  pay  except  for  military  service,  while,  it  gave  the  com- 
missioners power  to  choose  five  men  who  should  in  their  turn 
choose  one  hundred,  these  hundred  again  nominating  each  three. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  these  Four  Hundred,  invested  with  ab- 
solute powers,  should  take  their  place  in  the  council  cliamber  and 
carry  on  the  government  after  their  will  and  pleasure,  taking 
counsel,  whenever  they  might  wish  to  do  so,  with  the  Five  Thou- 
sand citizens  not  of  Athens  but  of  Nephelokokkygia.  Such  were 
the  bk'ssinixs  which  Athens  received  from  conspirators  who  prided 
themselveson  being  gentlemen,  brave,  refined,  and  honorable,  and 
who  regarded  plain-spoken  demagoguc^s  (if  the  word  must  be  used) 
as  the  very  sfMim  and  olfscouring  of  the  earth.  For  the  noisy  argu- 
ments of  these  vulgar  debaters  they  had  substituted  the  point  of 
the  dairirer  ;  and  a  large  measure  rf  success  had  rewarded  a  grace- 
ful chaiK'-e  sinirnlarly  i)efittinu:  men  of  careful  culture  and  ancient 
lineage. 

All  tli;it  rcmaiiicd  now  to  l)c  done  was  the  installation  of  the 
tyrants  itito  the;  chamber  of  the  senate  Avhii;h  represented  the 
Expulsion  of  Kleistlienean  tribes.  The  work  was  soon  done.  All 
the  Council    Athens  was  now  one  vast  garrison.     It  was  easy  for 

of  Ibr  r  ivc  ,  .  I      •       1  J.  • 

Hundred.  the  conspirators  to  instru(;t  their  bravoes  to  remain 
near  at  hand  after  the  dispersal  of  the  citizens  (few  probably  in 
number  an<l  utterly  cowe<l  in  spirit)  from  the  place  of  meeting  at 
KolonoH.  Atternled  by  a  goo<lly  band  of  four  hundred  and  twcnity 
iwwuwinH'  ram-ing  each  liis  hidden  dagger,  the  Four  Hundred 
niarclicd  from  Kolonos  to  the  senate  lionse,  and  commaiKhul  the 
iHMiatorn  to  <lep:iit,  teiMh-ring  them  at  the  same  time  their  pay  for 
the  fraction  of  their  official  year  wliich  wjis  still  to  run  out.  The 
money  w;is  taken  ;  the  demo(;racy  of  Khiist hones  dic^l  with  self- 
intlictcd  ignominv  ;  aiid  in  its  place  w:is  set  up  the  religious  asso- 
ciation of  tlie  old  Kupatri«l  polity.^ 

'  The  n<!W  ass^iciation  conRiHtcjd  from  various  (ircok  citi(!H,  for  car- 

of  :'M(i :    ]»ul  iIh-  rouMpiratorH  had  rviii^   out  iIkj  wntenceH  of  their 
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The  seltisli  and  heartless  traito^^;,  who  had  thus  undone  the 
work  of  a  centurv,  were  to  receive  some  hard  and  wholesome 
Ics-sons.  The  trusty  oligarchs,  who  found  assassination  Overtures 
a  vastly  more  convenient  instrument  than  long  and  uundrcd^o 
Irouhjcsome  trials  in  courts  of  law,  were  now  supreme.  Agis. 
There  could  therefore  be  no  dilKculty  in  adjusting  tlu  <piarrel  with. 
Sparta,  and  no  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  sadly  needed 
to  reeruit  the  exhausted  powers  of  Athens.  The  message  was 
accordinixly  sent  in  full  confidence  to  Aijis  at  Dekeleia.  and  bv  him 
treated  with  contempt.  Sending  for  a  large  reinforcement  to 
Sparta,  the  Spartan  king  allowed  sufficient  time  for  their  march  to 
the  Athenian  border  and  then  advanced  from  Dekeleia  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  confusion  within  the  city  might  even  enable  him 
to  carry  the  walls  by  storm,  lie  found  himself  completely  mis- 
taken. There  was  no  slackening  in  the  watch,  and  some  of  the 
enemv  who  approached  too  close  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their 
rashness,  while  a  body  of  Athenian  lioplites,  bowmen,  and  light- 
armed  troops,  sallying  out,  caused  great  loss.  Agis  therefore  after 
a  while  sent  liis  Peloponnesian  reinforcement  home,  and  returned 
to  his  border  fortress,  whither  a  fresh  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  soon  followed  him.  These  were  more  graciouslv  treated, 
a'nl  receive'l  permission  to  send  envoys  to  make  their  wishes  known 
at  Sparta. 

l>nt  the  tyrants  felt  that  their  work  was  but  half  done,  rather 
w}ts  not  done  at  all,  so  long  as  they  failed  to  secure  the  co-operatioii 
of  tlie  army  of  Samos.  Knvoys  were  accordingly  sent  Attemoted 
to   assun^  them  that  the  oliofarchical   conspirators  had      olitjarchic 

1      «■  1-    •  1  •  I  •    I       1       1       1        revolution 

acted  from  a  disinterested  generosity  winch  looked  atsumos. 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  empire  ;  that  they  had 
done  away  with  a  cumbrous  and  impracticable  franchise,  securing 
at  the  siiine  time  a  great  sjiving  in  the  public  expenditure  ;  but 
that  the  governing  body,  being  still  five  thousand,  fully  represented 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Before  they  could  reach  Samos, 
the  traitors  in  that  island  had  set  in  motion  the  machinery  which 
Antiphon  liad  worked  so  successfully  at  home.  Some  few  of  the 
Samians,  who  scarcely  a  year  ago  had  taken  part  in  the  democratic 
revolution,  were  induced  to  join  the  plot.^  The  brave  work  w:is 
begun  by  the  murder  of  llyperbolos,  who  had  been  ostracised  by 
the  combined  partisans  of  Alkibiades  and  Nikias  certainlv  six,  and 
perhaps  even  ten,  years  earlier.  Sundry  other  like  things  they 
did,  the  historian  tells  us ;  and  they  were  fjist  maturing  their 
scheme  for  putting  down  the  opposition  of  tlic  adverse  majoritv. 
In  all  likelihood,  their  plans  might  have  l)een  carried  out,  had   it 

•  Thuc.  viii.  71.  •  Thur.  viii.  73,  3. 
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not  been  for  tlic  prei'aulions  taken  by  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the 
coinni.inders  sent  out  on  the  suii^ijjcsti on  of  Peisandros  to  supersede 
the  oliijHrcliie  JMiryiiLclios/  llouestly  attached  to  the  huv  and 
constitution  of  Athens,  these  men  never  quitted  Samos  without 
leaving;:  behind  them  some  ships  to  keep  guard  against  oligariihical 
intriguers ;  and  they  were  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  the 
triorareh  Thrasylos  and  by  Thrasyboulos  then  serving  as  a  hoplit-j 
in  the  anny.  Housed  by  the  earnest  requests  made  to  them,  these 
men  canvaissed  the  army  presonally,  praying  them  not  only  to  guard 
the  laws  of  Athens,  but  not  to  let  go  their  hold  on  Samos  which 
liad  now  become  the  mainstay  of  her  empire.  The  sincerity  of  the 
men  whom  they  addressed  was  attested  by  the  heartiness  of  their 
answers ;  and  thus  when  the  oligarchs  ventured  to  trust  the 
issue  to  the  dagger  or  tlie  sworJ,  they  were  met  by  a  resistance 
which  cost  them  the  lives  of  thirty  of  their  number.  The  victors 
were  more  generous  than  the  vanquished  deserved,  more  generous 
than  sound  policy  required  that  they  should  be.  Three  only  of 
those  who  were  most  guilty  were  banished  ;  the  rest  were  allowed 
to  remain  uiunolested  under  the  rule  of  the  demos  which  they  had 
sought  lo  suhvert.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  they  dis- 
I»atehed  the  I'aralian  trireme  with  Chaireas,  the  son  of  Archestratos, 
to  Alliens  with  a  report  of  what  had  taken  place.  They  sailed 
ignorantly  into  the  lion's  den.  As  soon  as  they  landed,  some  few 
of  the  men  were  imprisoned  by  the  Four  Hundred  ;  the  rest  were 
placed  in  another  ship  and  ordered  to  cruise  about  Euboia. 
Chaireas  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  hastening  to  Samos, 
informed  the  army  that  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  who 
were  ftconrging  the  citizens  and  insulting  their  wives  and  children, 
and  whose  intention  was  to  imprison  and  to  put  to  death  those  of 
the  army  who  were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  their  dictation.' 

The  es<^pe  of  Chaireas  was  followed  by  results  which  showed 
that  the  tyrants  had  committed  a  blunder  in  not  putting  him  to 
I.  death.    An  oath  inforced  l»y  the  most  solemn  sanctions 

'  ,  wa^  taken  bv  everv  soldier  in  the  army  that  he  would 

in '^ .  .  .  maintain  harmony  under  the  ancient  conslitntion  of 
Ibe^coorti-  '^t'^'i'S  that  he  would  vigorously  carry  on  the  war, 
uiilon.  and  that  he  would   have   no  dealings   with   the   Four 

llnmlred,  who  were  denounced  as  public  enemies. 

I'ut  til.-  «iti/<'tis  assembled  at  Samos  did  even  more.    In  a  formal 

;i     •iiii.l\    it    ua^  ruled  that  as  the   demos  at  Athens  had    been 

forrihiy  put  down,  the  lawful  adniinistration  of  government  de- 

^    '      '  '      '     I  vcH,  and  that  lh<y  in  fact  constituted  the  true 

I  thu->  their  undoubted   rights  of  citizenship, 
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they  deposed  such  of  their  ijjenerals  and  trierarchs  as  were  suspected 
of  beiuiT  concerned  witli  the  olii^archical  conspiracy,  Tbrasvboulos 
and  Thrasvlos  bein<£  anicjni;  the  officers  chosen  in  their  Resolution 
phice.  The  .assembly  was  one  worthy  of  that  great  name  ^^,V^'at*^Sii" 
of  Atlicns  which  Nikias  knew  better  how  to  invoke  u»os  to  treat 
ihin  to  defend.*  Unhke  the  contemptible  or  starving  revolted*^* 
senators  who  consented  to  abandon  their  trust  for  a  ^'^^^'• 
pittance  held  out  to  them  by  traitors,  tlie  speakers  in  the  Samian 
council  declared  with  memorable  terseness  that  Athens  had  re- 
volted from  tliem,  and  that  this  fact  could  nut  humiliate  and 
should  not  discouraLTc  those  who  had  had  nothini'  to  do  with  her 
apostasy.  There  was  no  need  to  change  their  position  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Xay  because  her  army  and  fleet  had  found  a 
sure  refuije  in  Samos  and  friends  to  be  trusted  to  the  uttermost  iii 
the  Samians,  therefore  and  only  therefore  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiraieus  kept  open  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  a  town  which 
must  otherwise  soon  be  starved  out.  The  traitors  of  Athens  were 
thus  really  in  their  power,  for  they  might  at  any  moment  sail  from 
Samos  and  block  up  the  harbor  themselves.  If  again  their  thought 
was  for  money,  the  city  since  the  Sicilian  disasters  had  been  able  to 
do  but  little  for  them.  In  few  words,  the  conspirators  at 
Athens  had  sinned  by  setting  at  naught  the  laws  of  their  fathers  ; 
it  was  the  business  of  the  citizens  at  Sarnos  to  keep  those  laws  and 
to  compel  these  traitors  to  keep  them. 

Such  w;ls  the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  in  Samos  when  tlie  ten 
envoys  of  the  Four  llu!uhed  reached  Delos  and  heard  the  report 
that  the  citizens  serviuff  in  Samos  would   have  nothiiiLr   „,     • 

.  •  ^     Elc^ctioii  oi 

to  do  with  the    oligarchic    usurpers.     They  naturally   Aikihiadcs 
hesitated  to   go  further,  fearing  [)robably  most  of  all    liy^tiie'^^cftu 
that  the    inrtuencc  of   Alkibiades  might  be  set  in  the   zi-nsat 
scale  against  them.     At  first  it  seemed  unlikely  that       ™"*' 
their  fears  would  l)c   realised.     The  main   body  of  the  citizens 
at  Samos  was   greatly  opposed  to  his  restoration  ;  and   it  needed 
all  the  elocpicnce  and    energy  of  Thnisyboulos  to  induce  them 
to  consent  to  his  recall."     Kut  Thrasyboulos  was   as  firmly  con- 
vinced, as  ihe  oligap'hic  envoys  had   been,  that  Alkibiaib-s  could 
do  what  he   pleased  with  Tissapherncs,  and  that  the   salvation   of 
Athens  depended  on   her  obtaining  foreign  aid,  or  at  the  le;ist  in 
detaching   Persia    from  the    alliance   with    S[tart-i.      Under    this 
conviction  ho  went  to  Magnesia  and   brought  baek  Alkibiades  to 
Samos.    The  narrative  of  his  intr<Kluetion  to  the  assembly  is  painful 
not  so  mu<'li  for  the   glibncss  of  the    lies   strung   togetlier  by  this 
consummate  traitor  as  for  the  pitiable  crc  lulity  of  his  hearei*s.    To 
• 

'  Thuc.  vii.  G4,  J.     See  p.  40L  '  Thuc.  viii.  ttL 
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tlie  oligarchs  he  had  said  that  on  no  consideration  wouki  he  again 
set  foot  on  Attic  soil  until  the  demos  which  had  driven  him  into 
exile  should  be  i)ut  down  :'  speaking  to  the  people,  he  hiid  the 
blame  of  his  calamities  not  upon  them  but  upon  his  own  uiiliappy 
destiny,  lie  had  told  the  ohgarchs  that  the  suppression  of  the 
democratic  constitution  was  tlie  one  indispensable  condition  for 
winniuiT  the  thorouiih  coittideiice  of  the  Persian  king  :  to  the  people 
he  not  only  uttered  no  hint  that  any  such  condition  was  required, 
but  he  described  in  moving  terms,  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  Tissa- 
phernes  to  secure  the  close  friendship  of  democratic  Athens.  All 
who  heard  him  were  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heated  fancies 
of  the  moment  to  (juestion  his  facts  or  to  see  that  he  had  a  triple 
motive  in  thus  parading  his  supposed  inlluence  with  the  Persian 
satrap.  If  his  statements  could  only  be  credited,  they  would  strike 
terror  into  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  and  paralyse  the  action  of  the 
Clubs  in  the  city  ;  they  would  encourage  the  army  in  Samos  and 
impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance  ;  lastly  they  would 
have  the  effect  of  sowing  mistrust  between  Tissaphernes  and  hi? 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  of  disappointing  the  bright  hopes  of  the 
8j)artans.  So  greedily  were  his  words  received  by  his  hearers  that 
before  the  assembly  dispersed  he  was  appointed  general,  and  a 
strong  wish  was  expressed  to  sail  at  once  to  the  Peiraieus  and 
punish  the  men  who  had  subverted  the  constitution.  From  this 
course  Alkibiades  strongly  dissuaded  them,  lie  had  a  part  to  play 
with  Tissaphernes,  and  in  order  to  get  away  he  promised  to  return 
jso  hoon  as  he  should  have  conceited  with  him  the  necessary 
measures  f«>r  carrying  on  the  war.^ 

IJut  before  the  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Magnesia,  the  oligarchic 
c'lvoys,  who  lia<l  filt  their  bravery  oozing  away  at  Delos,  ventured 
licctjicionof  on  presenting  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  the  citizens 
chiir''cimV\  H  '^^  Samos.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  indig- 
Aihmuo*.'  nation  ivhich  tlu'eatened  their  lives;  but  when  at 
length  they  were  allowed  to  speak,  they  delivered  themselves  of  the 
romforling  message  with  which  they  had  been  charged,^  adding 
K»nie  Comments  which  recent  incidents  seemed  to  call  for.  1  he 
manif(^  hatred  of  the  army  for  government  by  a  club  of  tyrants 
drew  forth  the  assurance  that  all  the  Five  Hionsand  would  take 
th<ir  pl.'ice  in  turn  in  the  (>»uncil  of  the  Four  llundre<l  :  but  with 
i«f>ecial  c;imestneHH  tliey  inveighed  against  the  monstrous  lies  with 
<*l     '         fhey  insisted,  Chaireas  had  I'heated  the  citizens  in  Samos. 

I  -  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  the  least  harm  to  their 

their  children,  or  their  kinsfolk  ;  nor  could  the  charges  of 

I  il-treatment  l>c  ftustained.     The  assassination  of  m«m  who 

'  see  p.  427.  '  Thuc.  viii.  81,  82.  '  See  p.  435. 
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wer3  honestly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  Athens  was  a  subject 
on  which  it  was  hest  to  be  silent ;  and  about  this  therefore  they 
said  notliing.  Tlieir  lame  and  stumbling  apologv  rather  intiamed 
than  soothed  the  ani^rv  feeliiiLTs  of  their  hearers,  of  wliom  a  larufc 
majority  insisted  on  imn)ediatc  return  to  Peiraieus  to  i>u:iish  the 
traitors  and  to  undo  iheir  work.  Against  this  plan  Alkibiades 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  intluenee  ;  and  the  peo[;lo  accord- 
ingly gave  it  up.  Pacifying  the  assembly  as  well  jls  he  could, 
Alkibiades  bade  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  ixo  back  and  teli 
their  nnisters  that  they  must  yield  up  their  power  to  the  Five 
Hundred  whom  they  had  thrust  out  of  the  Senate-house  ;  that  to 
the  lule  of  the  Five  Thousand,  if  these  were  a  reality  and  not  a 
sham,  no  objection  would  be  made  ;  and  that  fur  any  retrenchments 
which  should  leave  more  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  vigorously 
tlie  Athenians  at  Samoa  could  feel  only  gratitude  to  their  kinsmen 
;:t  home. 

The  tidings  brought  from  Samos  by  the  envoys  .soon  brought  to 
the  surface  those  elements  of  disunion  which  Thucy<lidcs  admits 
to  be  the  bane  of  oliirarchical  ijovcrnments  based  on  the   ^ 

-        ,  Till  1  Opposition 

rums  or  a  democracy.     It  was  clear  that  the  people  at   of  Tiiera- 
home  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  shake    J]|e"council 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants:  it  was  still  more  clear   of  the  Four 
that  in  the  people  at  Samos  the  Four  Hundred  had  to 
deal  with  a  force  of  resolute  and  uncompromising  enemies.    Among 
the  most  prominent  in  the  active  work  of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
Theramenes  and  Aristokrates  ;  but  their  share  of  power  and  of  the 
fruits  of  power  was  by  no  me<ans  on  the  same  scale,  and  they  could 
not  but  remember  that  they  belonged  to  a  society  in  which  each 
man  avowedly  was  strictly  for  himself.      It  was  only  natural  there- 
fore that  the  eyes  of  these  men  and  of  othei-s  like  them    should 
now  be  opened  to  the  vast  importance  of  making  the  Five  Thousand 
a  reality, — in  other  words,   of  restoring  practically  the  old  demo- 
cracy, for  as  these  Five  Thousiind  had  been  thus  far  an  indetinite 
quantity,  so  an  indtifinite  quantity  they  would  remain. 

The  tactics  of  Theramenes  warned  those  of  their  colleagnes  who 
were  hopelessly  committed  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
that  the  resistance    with   which   they  were  threatened 
nnist  be  put  down  at  once,  and,  if  need  be,  put  down  oril'-^fmi'"" 
by  force.     One  attempt  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  I'>  «»•«•  f< 

11-  •     J    xi  1      .1     •  r    11      •  •     •         llnnrlri'd. 

nail  mi.H<';irnea  through  tlieir  own  folly  in  <'«»mnntting 
them  to  men  who  had  delivered  theni  as  prisoners  to  the  Argives. 
It  was  therefore  only  the  more  neces.sary  to  send  off  others  charged 
peremptorily  to  conclude  a  peju-e  on  whatever  ti'rms  and  at  what- 
ever cost.'     On  this  errand,  loathsome  to  the  ruder  feelings  of  the 

•Thuc.  viii.  90.  2. 
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demo?,  yet  gniteful,  it  would  seem,  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
tastes  of  Kupatrids,  I'hrynichos  and  Antiphon  departed  with  ten 
others,  while  their  accomplices  at  home  set  to  work  to  prepare  ji 
place  for  the  enemy,  hy  raising  a  fortress  on  the  mole  Eetionia, 
which  ran  out  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  artificially  narrowed  mouth 
t»f  the  iViraieus. 

There  remained,  in  truth,  for  the  Spartans  nothing  more  to  do 
Imt  to  take  possession  on  their  own  terms.     It  is  more  than  possible 

Dt-Jirncti.m  ^''''^  ^^^^  ^  *^''*.^'  Mbjectuess  of  the  envoys  may  have  made 
of\|Rfort  the  ephors  feaiful  of  being  caught  in  some  trap  ;  but 
uUMhc""'  \vhatcver  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  traitors  were 
^auction  of  dismissed  with  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  a 
■  fleet  should  pass  the  Athenian  harbor  on  its  way  to 
Euboia.  The  Four  ITundred  were  naturally  anxious  that  their 
fortress  should  be  finished  before  this  fleet  should  appear;  but  the 
secret  of  its  coming  could  not  be  kept  f rom  Theramenes,  who  dis- 
tinctly protested  against  the  erection  of  the  fort  as  part  of  a  scheme 
arranged  in  concert  with  the  Spartans.  The  return  of  the  ambas- 
sadors stirred  the  people  still  more  deeply ;  and  the  oligarchs  were 
now  to  learn  that  others  besides  themselves  could  use  their  favorite 
weapons.  In  the  open  market-place  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
Phrynichos  was  struck  down  by  a  man  belonging  to  the  force  of 
hoj)lites  employed  in  the  garrison  duty  of  Attica.  Rendered 
bolder  by  the  impunity  which  attended  this  crime,  Theramenes 
insisted  that  the  Sj)artiin  fleet  which  had  now  come  to  x\igina  and 
ihence  fallen  back  on  Epidauros  could  not  possibly  be  going 
straicrht  to  Euboia.  Ilis  language  roused  an  ungovernable  excite- 
ment. The  hoplites  employed  m  building  the  fort  of  Eetionia 
h:ui  all  along  hated  their  work  and  had  toiled  under  the  conviction 
that  they  were  by  it  inslaving  themselves.  But  they  were  work- 
ing under  the  orders  of  the  general  Alexikles  :  and  furious  oligarch 
tliough  he  was,  Alexikles  had  for  them  the  authority  of  a  law 
which  tlicy  were  bound  to  obey.  Tlieir  patience,  liowever,  had 
now  reached  its  limits:  and  possibly  they  were  told  by  Aristo- 
krat4}»'  that  they  had  obeyed  him  far  too  long.  Alexikles  was 
seized  and  shut  up  in  a  hf>use  by  the  hoplites,  who  were  aided  by 
the  fK*liie  at  Mouny<hia  under  their  captain  llermon.  Receiving 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage  as  they  sat  in  their  council-chamber,  the 
Four  Hundred  roundly  cUargcd  Theramenes  with  having  brought 
it  about.  Theramenes  replied  that,  if  they  wished,  he  would  go 
at  once  and  rescue  the  prisoner.  To  the  Peiraieus  accordingly  he 
"f  the  strategoi  whom  he  <*ould  trust.  Thith(!ralso 
'•»,  a  furious  partisan  of  the  oligarchy,  with  a  body 
of  jonn^  horsemen.     Athens  and  Peiraieus  were  now  both  in 

'Time.  vlii.  m,  4. 
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tamult.  A  battle  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  some 
of  the  more  aged  citizens,  wlio  warned  the  people  against  the 
desperate  madness  of  civil  strife,  while  the  enemy  was  almost  at 
their  gates.  Meanwhile  Theramencs,  having  reached  Eetionia, 
addressed  the  people  in  pretended  anger.  Aristarchos  reviled  them 
in  more  real  rage.  But  the  fear  of  attack  grew  less  with  every 
moment's  delav  ;  and  the  hoplites  boldly  asked  Theramencs  to  tell 
them  plainly  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  demolish  the  fortress. 
There  was  no  need  to  affect  scruples  here  which  he  had  cast  away 
even  in  the  Senate-house  ;  and  the  general  by  his  side  was  ready 
to  siinction  the  demolition  to  which  Theramencs  would  interpose 
no  hindrance.  With  impetuous  eagerness  the  hoplites  set  to  work 
to  throw  down  the  walls  which  they  had  been  com[)eilcd  to  raise, 
and  all  were  invited  to  join  in  the  task  who  wished  that  the  Five 
Thousand  should  be  put  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

In  fear  and  trembling  the  Four  Hundred  assembled  on  the  follow- 
ing dav  in  their  council-chamber,  while  the  hoplites  from  Pciraicus, 
dismissing  Alexikles  unhurt  after  the  destruction  of  the    Defeat  of 
fort,  took  their  station  in  the  Anakeion  at  the  base  of  the   Tiiymocha- 

.       '         ,.  .  ,  .  ,  ,w  ,  ...     ri'>anure- 

Akropolis  on  its  northern  side.  Here  they  were  joined  volt  of 
by  some  emissaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  mingling  ^"'^""*- 
freely  with  the  hoplites  besought  them  to  keep  order  and  promised 
that  the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  published,  still  falsely 
implying  that  this  list  had  really  been  drawn  up.  They  renewed, 
further,  the  j)ledge  that  the  appointment  of  the  Four  Hundred 
shouM  be  in  the  hands  of  the  larj^er  bodv.  Witii  sinjrular  modera- 
lion  the  people  accepted  the  compromise.  A  day  wjis  fixed  for 
an  assenil)lv  of  the  pecjple  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  wall  of  the  Akropolis  ;  and  on  that  day  the  citizens 
were  gathered  and  the  debate  had  all  but  begun  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Spartan  tleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Salamis,  At 
once  and  by  ail  present  the  fact  was  coupled  with  the  warnings 
of  Theramenes,  and  rushing  down  to  Peiraieus,  some  hurried  into 
the  triremes  already  launched,  while  otlu'r  ships  were  hauled  down 
to  the  water.  l>ut  it  wjts  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Agesitndridas  to  risk  a  battle  off  Peiraieus  ;  and  seeing 
that  a  surj)rise  wjis  not  to  be  thought  of  he  went  on  his  way,  and  oa 
the  next  day  reached  Oropos.  At  once  the  Athenians  s;iw  that 
this  s(|uadron  wjus  intended  to  cover  the  revolt  of  Euboia  ;  an<l  now 
that  .\ttica  itself  was  beleajfuered,  ?>uboia  was  to  them  evinthing. 
At  all  risks  then  they  must  hasten  to  its  defence  :  and  with  heavy 
hearts  they  must  have  felt  that  the  risk  was  indeed  appalling, 
lieachiiig  Kretria  a  few  hours  after  Agesandridas  had  disembarked 
at  Oropos,  Thymochares  hope<l  that  he  might  have  time  to  refresh 
his  wearied  and  huiiirry  crews.  But  the  .Vtjora  of  the  Eretriana 
19* 
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was  piirjiosolv  empty  :  and  ^vhilo  the  ineii  in  their  search  fov  food 
strniTirlod  evon  to  the  ends  of  the  town,  a  signal  raised  at  Eretria 
warned  Ages^mdridas  that  tlio  time  for  attack  was  come.  His  own 
men  were  fresh  and  well-fed,  and  his  ships  had  crossed  the  narrow 
strait  while  the  Athenians  were  still  scattered  through  the  city. 
Six-and-thiilv  sliips  hastened  as  best  they  could  to  encounter  the 
Spartan  Heet ;  two-and-twenty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
their  crews  being  all  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Athenian  fleet 
was,  in  fact,  destroyed  :  and  the  revolt  of  all  Euboia  except  Oreos, 
wliich  wjis  still  held  by  Athenian  Klerouchoi,'  crowned  the  schemes 
or  the  murderers  who  looked  down  calmly  from  their  council- 
chamber  on  their  awful  handiwork. 

According  to  their  own  philosophy  oligarchs  might  afford  to  do 
so.  But  for  the  pecple,  whose  life-blood  they  had  poured  out  like 
water,  the  revolt  of  Euboia  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the 
tion  at  day  of  doom.     Even  liad  there  been  a  plethora  of  ships, 

the^defea"  "^^"  ^^^'''^  lacking  to  man  them  ;  and  Athens  herself 
ofThymo-  was  torn  by  factions  which  at  any  moment  might  be 
^      **  locked  in  bloody  conflict.     The  town  was  indeed  de- 

fenceless ;  and  f»>r  a  second  time  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  a 
Spartan  fleet  and  army  might  have  crushed  the  once  imperial  city 
almost  without  a  struggle.  But  the  great  catastrophe  was  to  be 
delayed  yet  a  little  longer,  and  the  respite  came  through  that 
singular  slowness  and  dulness  which,  in  the  emphatic  words  of 
the  historian,  made  the  Spartans  the  most  convenient  of  all 
enemies  for  the  quick-witted  and  prompt  Athenians,  who  found  in 
the  Syracusans  foes  not  much  less  energetic  than  themselves  and 
suffered  at  their  hands  accordingly.'' 

Twenty  ships  only  were  the  Athenians  able  to  bring  together,^ 
but  happily  they  were  not  called  upon  to  encounter  any  enemy. 
ThcBup-  Agosandridfis  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip;  and  the 
pre«>Rionor     Athenians   were   enabled    to   fix    their    minds   on    the 

the  tyranny  r        ^  ^   \  t  iiiu- 

ofth«;Four  restoration  or  order  and  law.  In  an  assembly  lield  m 
Hundred.  ^|,^j  ]>„yx,  the  Four  Hundred  were  solemnly  deposed 
and  the  elastic  company  <»f  Five  Thousand  substituted  in  their  place. 
No  atU-mpt  was  made  to  publish  any  list  of  the  men  included  in 
this  number.  All  who  suj»[)ll(;d  their  own  arms  or  who  furnished 
anris  f(.r  others  eould  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  The 
miftcrahlc  connpiracy  was  at  last  put  down  ;  and  Athens  once 
more  lived  under  the  j»olity  of  Klcistheiuis  and  I'erikles. 

'lliUH  w;lh  accomplished,  Keemingly  amidst  the  death-throes  of 
the  htate,  a  change  which  re-asserted  the  supremacy  of  law  :  and 

'  The«e     Klerouchoi     had    held     Tliuc.  1.114. 
IliRtiaiotiii  from  th«tllrnc  of  \]u'  re  '  Thuc.  viii.  90,  5. 

cnnqafwt  of  till-  iBlniul  by  IVrikl.-s.         '  lb.  viii.  97,  1. 
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it  was  accoinplislied  witli  a  sobriety  aii<1  calmness  which  calls 
forth  the  enthusiastic  eiilonry  of  Thiicydides.'  Xor,  if  we  survey 
the  whole  circumstances  of  tlie  time,  can  we  say  that  Restoration 
his  j)rais<3  was  undeserved.  If  the  citizens  at  Samos  tiieniancle-'* 
deserve  anv  censure,  thev  arc  to  blame  for  tiikinof  no  mocracy. 
further  guarantees  from  the  oligarchs  whom  they  had  mastered 
than  the  mere  hanisiimcnt  of  two  or  three  of  their  number.  It 
again  the  ]io[)liles  of  the  Peiraieus  are  to  be  blamed,  it  would  be 
for  letting  Alexikles  go  instead  of  putting  Aristarchos  along  with 
him  into  safe  durance  and  taking  good  care  that  their  fellow-con- 
spirators should  not  escape  to  renew  their  mi.schief  at  xVthens  or  to 
carry  on  their  intrigues  and  treachery  elsewhere.  It  was  only 
through  the  most  incredible  sluggishness  of  the  Spartans  that 
Athens  was  not  now  lield  by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison ;  and  if, 
after  treachery  which,  if  connnitted  by  the  peers  and  gentlemen 
of  England,  would  rouse  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  an  im- 
placable wrath,  the  Athenians  sliowed  themselves  ready  to  live 
peaceably  with  their  tormentors,  this  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  recorded  in  any  history. 

For  the  Four  Hundred,  indeed,  it  was  a  fortunate  thinix  that 
their  usurpation  was  repressed  in  some  part  by  the  co-operation  of 
men  belonging  to  their  own  side.  If  Theramcnes  and  ^p^^i  ^^^^ 
his  helpers  had  not  been  concerned  in  restoring  the  execution  of 
democracy,  the  people  would  have  been  free  to  search  '  "  ''^ 
out  and  punish  the  murderers  of  Androklesand  of  all  later  victims 
of  the  oligarchic  bravoes.  As  it  was,  the  one  act  laid  \^  their 
charge  was  the  sending  of  the  last  emb:issy  to  Sparta  to  offer  a 
peace  clogged  by  no  conditions;  and  for  this  charge  Theramcnes 
to  his  own  future  cost  came  forward  .as  the  accuser.  l>ut  of  the 
men  thus  accused,  one  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  law. 
IMirynichos,  the  man  who  with  the  clearness  of  Balaam  saw  his 
(bity  and  (h'liberat<'ly  defied  it,  ha<l  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes 
with  his  life.  I'lirec  only,  Antiphon,  Onomakles,  and  Ardiep- 
tolemos,  remained  at  Athuns.  The  two  lastmav  have  thought  that 
their  sins  might  be  condoned  :  the  hanlihotxl  of  Antiphon  who 
must  have  known  that  he  at  least  had  sinrjcd  unpardonablv  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  his  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.  The 
decree  was  pass^'d  for  their  ap[>rehension  and  for  their  trial,  which 
was  to  l)c  contlu<'te<l  according  to  all  the  forms  of  the  ])olitv  of 
I'criklcs;  but  Ix'forc  the  writ  could  lu^  executc<l  OnomakU-s,  who 
had  been  a  colleague  of  1  hryniclios  at  Samos,"  seems  to  iiave  made 
his  escape.  The  other  two  Wi-rc  broU'jht  before  the  tribunal  of  tho 
people,  were  condemned  and  executed.      Their  hou.sc's  wc-re  r:izod| 

*  Thuc.  viii.  97.  2.  '  lb.  viii.  25. 
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llicir  property  oontiscatod,  tlieir  children  deprived  of  eitizensliip ; 
imd  any  citizen  who  miijlit  adopt  any  of  their  descendants  was  to 
lose  at  once  his  own  franchise.  The  injnstice  done  to  the  guiltless 
may  rouse  a  righteous  indignation  ;  hut  the  harshness  of  Athenian 
law  wjis  not  worse  than  the  tender  mercies  of  an  English  attainder. 
At  the  least  the  criminals  themselves  were  fairly  tried  :  nor  can 
the  Dikasteries  wiiich  condemned  them  on  overwhelming  evidence 
he  compared  with  the  slavish  juries  which  sanctioned  a  series  of 
judicial  nuirders  at  the  hidding  of  Jeffreys  or  Scroggs. 

While  Athens  was  thus  convulsed  hy  the  usurpations  and 
violence  of  a  knot  of  traitors,  the  history  of  Tissaphcrnes  and  his 
Id  si-  i!!>pjirtan  allies  exhihited  the  working  of  suspicion  on 
movements  the  one  siile  and  of  discontent  fast  passing  into  indijr- 
nian  andPe-  "'*t'<^»  <>"  ^lic  Other.  FoF  eighty  days  the  Peloponne- 
lopolJne^iMu  siau  Heet  had  heen  in  ahsolute  inaction  in  Rhodes; 
and  the  men  hecame  daily  more  and  more  convinced 
lliat  tlie  promise  of  a  Phenician  fleet  to  reinforce  them  was  a  mere 
lie  and  cheat.  So  formidable  indeed  seemed  the  attitude  of  the 
I'eloponnesians  and  their  allies,  and  so  loud  the  complaints  of  the 
Syracusans  especially  against  the  slender  and  infrequent  pay  doled 
out  to  them,  that  Astyochos  wasconipelled  to  move  his  fleet  from 
Milctos  and  again  challenge  the  enemy  to  battle.  But  as  they  ap- 
proaclicd  the  promontory  of  Mykale  with  112  ships,  the  Athenians 
with  their  82  triremes  stationed  off  Glauke  thought  themselves  not 
justified  in  risking  a  general  engagement.  On  the  next  day  the 
return  of  Slronibichides  raised  the  Athenian  fleet  to  110  ships  ;  and 
thus,  nearly  matched  in  numbers,  they  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
against  the  Spartans,  who  now  in  their  turn  declined  the  contest.' 

If  even  this  poor  and  negative  check  brouglit  some  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  Athenians,  it  caused  in  tlie  Peloponnesian 
RcYoitof  camp  still  greater  indignation  against  the  neglect  or 
Byzantion      treacherv  of   Tissapliernes,   and    led  the  Spartans  to 

from  Athens.  .,  .    \       / 1\  •  i      /    i.i  i 

think  of  tiie  more  generous  pronuses  made  to  them  by 
the  Ilellchpontine  satrap  I'harnabazos.  To  him  aceordingly  a 
R^jua^lron  of  40  ships  was  sent  under  Klcarchos  who  had  received 
his  commissii^n  at  Sj>arta  for  this  very  service.^  lie  set  out  with 
the  ho[>c  not  only  of  abundant  pay  for  his  men,  but  of  detacliing 
r  *;on  from  its  connexion  with  Athens.  At  first  this  result 
.  little  likely.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  Athenijui  fleet 
(tompeiled  him  lo  keep  out  at  sea,  and  a  severe  storm  drove  most 
'  -^  U)  I>eloH  whence  they  made  their  way  back  to  Miletos. 
'  not  to  be  thus  bafiied,  went  to  the  llelles[)ont  by  land, 

and  the  Megarinn  general  llelixos,  sailing  with  ten  ships  to 
Byzantion,  i»ronght  about  the  revolt  of  that  city. 

'Tlnir    viii    70  a  II,.  viii.  aO. 
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The  departure  of  Kloarclios  and  Ilelixos  for  the  Hellespont  in 
no  way  improved  the  state  of  thini^  in  the  Peloponncsian  camp  at 
Miletos.  Not  only  had  Tissapliernes  become  still  more  Tumults  in 
slack  in  his  payments  since  they  liad  refused  the  J.'anipat'^^"'^ 
challenge  of  the  Athenian  fleet;  but  the  Athenians  MUetod. 
tliemselves  iiad  become  far  more  formidable  from  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchic  con- 
spiracy. The  discontent  of  the  army  was  no  longer  expressed  bj 
mere  murnmrs.  The  Spartans  at  home  were  also  wearied  out  with 
the  lethargy  which  seemed  to  have  come  over  their  army  in  the 
East;  and  Mindaros  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Astyochos.  In 
Astyochos  Tissapliernes  felt  that  he  was  losing  a  friend  whose 
departuiv  might  be  most  inconvenient  to  him,  and  whose  recall 
shov/eil  that  not  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  liis  influence  at 
Sparta.  The  satrap,  therefore,  sent  with  him  a  special  envoy  both 
to  lay  a  complaint  against  the  Milesians  for  destroying  his  fort  in 
their  city,  and  more  j)articularly  to  counteract  the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  Milesians  and  the  Syracusan  llermokrates  by 
explaining  his  position  and  his  motives. 

But  Tissapliernes  felt  that  something  more  was  needed  than  the 
dispatch  of  an  envoy  to  Sparta.  He  knew  that  the  Phenician  fleet 
either  had  reached  or  would  soon  reach  Aspendos,  and  Dj^jni^^yjiof 
he  therefore  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him  thither  thePheni- 
and  come  back  with  the  force  which  was  to  turn  the  fmniAHpen- 
scale  decisively  against  Athens.  Mindaros,  not  yet  *^^^- 
versed  in  the  artiflces  of  the  game  in  wliich  the  satrap  thought 
himself  an  adept,  saw  with  satisfaction  the  departure  of  Lichas, 
while  Tamos  remained  as  the  deputy  of  Tissapliernes  to  furnish 
regular  payments  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies.  The 
voyage  to  Aspendos,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  said,  was  only  a  fresh 
trick  to  gain  time  and  to  exhaust  both  the  Athenians  and  their 
enemies.  Mindaros  and  Licluis  were  thoroughly  fooled.  As  a 
paymaster,  Tamos  was  even  worse  than  Tissapliernes,  while  Tissa- 
pliernes himself,  having  brought  the  Phenicfian  tleet  to  the  J^im- 
phylian  coast,  kept  it  there  for  a  while  and  then  sent  it  home  again. 
Hilt  if  Tissapliernes  cheated  Mindarcjs  still  further  bv  receiving 
Phihppos  who  had  been  sent  by  Mindaros  with  tsvo  triremes  to  join 
Lichaa,  he  was  in  turn  overreached  himself.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
])lan  to  exasperat*'  the  resentment  already  felt  against  him  in  the 
Spartan  cani[),  if  such  a  result  could  be  avoided;  but  Alkibiades 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  avoided.  This  unwearied 
schemer  was  well  aware  that  Tissapliernes  had  no  intention  of 
brin^iiiLT  the  Phcnitnan  fleet  into  action  ;  and  theref»»re  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  by  promising  the  Athenians  at 
Sanios  that  h-  would  either  bring  up  tin*  Phenician  fleet  to  their 
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help  or  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the  help  of  their  enemies. 
Sailinix  to  Aspendos  with  thirteen  triremes,  he  took  care  to  parade 
ostentatiously  his  close  intimacy  with  the  satrap;  and  as  the 
Phenician  fleet  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the 
Athenians  believed  that  this  supposed  change  of  plan  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  Alkibiades. 

The  patience  of  Mindaros  reached  its  limit,  when  a  message 
trom  Philippos  told  him  that  the  Phenicians  were  actually  on  their 

Revolt  of  '^^"'^y  ii^^"i<^-  ^^t  ^i^^  ^^y  ^^^®  bribes  which  had  corrupted 
the  ix'-biaii  Astvochos,  he  resolved  at  once  to  close  with  the  more 
Boe  fron/''"^^"  tem|)ting  offers  of  Pharnabazos,  who  promised  to  detach 
Athens.  from  Athens  all  the  Hellenic  cities  in  his  satrapy. 
Sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  from  the  fleet  of  Mindaros  had  already 
reached  the  Hellespont  and  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  C'hersoncsos, 
and  thither  Mindaros  himself  now  prepared  to  make  his  way  with 
73  triremes.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  the  notice  of  the  Athenian 
guard-ships  off  Samos  :  but  a  severe  storm  carried  him  to  Ikaros 
and  kept  him  there  for  nearly  a  week  before  he  could  sail  to  Chios. 
Meanwhile  a  body  of  oligarchic  exiles  from  Methymna  had 
succeeded  in  making  Eresos  revolt  again  from  Athens.  Hastening 
thither,  the  Athenian  commander  Thrasylos  found  Thrasyboulos 
already  tliere  with  five  ships  from  Samos,  which  together  with 
two  triremes  returning  from  the  Hellespont  and  five  belonging  to 
Mctliymna  raised  his  fleet  to  67  vessels. 

In  full  confidence  that  the  movements  of  Mindaros  would  be 
curcfully  and  speedily  reported  to  him,  Thrasylos  made  his  pre- 
VoyafTPof  parations  for  carrying  out  the  siege  of  Eresos  w^ith  the 
thc^udicH-'^  ntmost  vigor.  But  liis  calculations  were  disappointed. 
Pont-  Aware  that  the  Athenians  were  on  the  look-out  in  the 

channel  between  Lesbos  and  the  mainland,  Mindaros  resolved  to 
keep  out  of  their  sight ;  and  having  reached  the  islets  of  Argen- 
nou88ai  unnoticed,  he  was  at  llhoiteion  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont  before  midnight  of  the  next  day.  ]5eacon  fires  kindled 
by  frij'nds  and  fo<'s  warned  the  Athenian  squadron  of  eighteen 
fihipft  at  Sentos  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Mrait  off  Sigeion.  To  be  tlms  cauixht  in  a  trap  by  a  force 
f)erliHpR  three  or  four  limes  as  large  as  their  own  would  be 
certain  niin  ;  but  this  ruin  they  could  not  by  whatever  speed  or 
skill  have  e?a*aped  had  it  not  been  that  tlu;  orders  of  Mindaros 
kept  at  their  post  the  sixteen  shij)S  which  were  on  guard  at 
Abydo«.  Tlic  Athenian  triremes  were  thus  enabled  to  make  their 
way  unmolcKted  to  Klaious.  Here  they  still  were  when  morning 
made  them  visible  to  the  Hhij)s  of  Mindaros. 

Hy  the  combinwl  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  eighty-one  ships  the 
Any  wftft  npf'nt  in  an  in«'ffectnMl  attempt  to   reduce   Elaious,    from 
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which  place  they  sailed  to  Abydos.  Soon  afterwards  the  Athenian 
fleet  of  Tiirasylos,  streiigtliened  by  the  ships  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escapiiijjj  from  Sestos,  took  up  its  station  at  The  battle 
Elaious,  numbering  now  76  triremes.  Five  days  were  ofKj-nos- 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  battle,  the  story  of  which 
m;iy  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  decay  of  Athenian  power 
an  1  science  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  mere  choice  of  the  scene  of 
conflict.  In  single  line  the  Athenian  fleet  advanced  from  Elaious 
along  the  coast  of  Chersonesos,  and  drew  up  between  Idakos  and 
Arrhianoi,  unknown  places  lying  between  Elaious  and  Sestos,  when 
the  Spartan  fleet  advanced  to  meet  them  along  the  coastline  lying 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanos.  The  Peloponnesians  drove  back 
the  centre  of  the  xVthenian  fleet  upon  the  shore  ;  but  here,  as  with 
the  troops  of  Demosthenes  in  the  night  attiick  on  Epipolai,  success 
produced  disorder,  of  which  the  Athenian  general  Thrasyboulos 
speedily  took  advantftge.  His  colleague,  Tiirasylos,  who  had 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Kynossema,  or  the  Hound's  Grave,  and 
for  the  time  had  passed  out  of  sight,  returned  after  defeating  the 
Syracusan  squadron  under  Ilermokrates,  and  gave  the  flnishing 
stroke  to  the  victory.  The  whole  Pcloponnesian  fleet  was  thus 
driven  back,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (Mght  Chian  sliips, 
five  from  Corinth,  two  belonging  to  the  Ambrakiots  and  JiJoiotians, 
and  one  to  each  of  the  several  stiites  of  Leukjis,  Sparta,  Syracuse, 
and  Pt'llene, — twenty-one  in  all.  Put  the  Athenians  bad  lost 
fifteen  vessels,  and  thus  were  gainers  only  by  six. 

Compared  with  the  great  exploits  of  Phormion  and  Demosthenes, 
the  victory  wjis  poor  indeed  ;  but  to  the  Athenians  it  came  at  a 
time  when  their  spirit  wjis  almost  crushed  by  a  seem-  Moral  effect* 
innlv  infinite  series  of  disjvsters,  and  it  exercised  on  of  tia- yicto- 
tliem  a  moral  influence;  scarcely  loss  than  that  which  AtiienianB. 
the  victory  of  Mantineia  had  exercised  over  the  Spartans.  The 
trireme  sent  home  with  the  tidings  wjis  received  with  unbounded 
delight.  The  depression  which  had  so  long  hung  about  them  as 
witli  the  darkness  of  death  was  suddenly  dispelled  :  and  they  felt 
that  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  war  was  no  longer  a 
presumptuous  and  unreasonable  delusion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PELOPONNESIAN  (DEKELEIAN    OH    IONIAN)  WAR,    FROM    THE 
BATTLE    OF    KVXOSSEMA    TO    THE    BATTLE   OFF  THE  ISLANDS  OF 

ARGENNOUSSAI. 

The  battle  of  Kynossema  was  not  the  last  victory  won  by  Athenian 
tlect^s  in  the  war  which  was  now  gradually  drawing  to  its  close. 
Chaneein  ^^^^  ^^^^  whole  history  of  the  struggle  after  the  Sicilian 
ihc  Athenian  expedition  shows  that  Athens  had  reached  a  point 
c  racttr.  ^^f^^,J.  ^yhieh  the  most  brilliant  successes  cease  to  pro- 
duce any  pern)anent  results.  She  was,  in  fact,  involved  now  in  a 
contest  in  which  victory  was  impossible.  It  was  not  merely  that 
her  fleets  and  armies  had  been  destroyed,  and  her  revenues  become 
precarious.  Against  such  difficulties  as  these  she  might  have 
struggled  successfully.  But  she  could  not  do  this  unless  she  was 
seconded  by  the  hearty  goodwill  of  the  great  body  of  her  allies; 
and  if  these  were  not  honestly  convinced  that  alliance  with  Athens 
was  to  their  own  interest,  there  could  clearly  be,  sooner  or  later, 
but  one  issue  to  the  struggle.  In  all  the  allied  states  there  was  a 
parly  which  hatec\  as  well  as  feared  her,  a  party  which,  knowing 
that  her  courts  would  give  redress  for  the  crimes  which  they 
dearly  loved  to  commit,  was  ready  to  cast  off  licr  yoke  at  any 
cost.  This  alone  would  liavc  sufficed  to  shake  her  empire  to  its 
very  foundations ;  but  all  hope  of  preserving  it  was  gone  when 
Athenians  tliemselves  became  traitors  to  their  own  constitution, 
and  employed  tlie  dagger  to  put  down  opposition  in  a  city  for 
which  freedom  uf  speech  was  the  very  breath  of  life.  Through 
the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  aided  by  the 
detennincd  friendship  of  the  Samian  people,  this  infamous  con- 
spiracy had  been  put  down  ;  but  the  wounds  left  beliind  it  were 
never  healed,  and  among  the  most  fatal  of  these  was  the  lessening 
of  that  respect  for  forms  and  processes  of  law  which  in  earlier 
(lays  had  most  notably  distinguished  Athens  from  every  other 
Ili'llmic  city, — in  otlier  words,  from  every  other  city  in  the  world. 
AthcFi-H,  therefore,  fell ;  l)Ut  she  had  exhibited  to  the  world  a 
fKility  which  might  be  the  means  of  overcoming  the  miserable 
f  wattcrerl  clans,  and  of  cementing  intoasingU;  nalion  the 
-  .'.ant:*  of  cities  spread  over  manv  lands.  She  had  sown  seed 
which  waH  to  !>car  fruit  in  commonwealths  yet  unborn  ;  and  the 
work  r»f  the  great  founders  of  her  (impire  was  therefore  not 
wrr»u^ht  in  vain. 

Tlic    departure    of    Mindaros   for   the    Ucllespont    convinced 
TiiMphcmcfs  at  la«t  that  he  liad  overdone  liis  part.      His  province 
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was  exposed  to  dampers  which  mifjht  threaten  serious  consequences. 
His  garrisons  in  Antandros,  Miletos,  and  Knidos  liad  been  ex- 
pelled ;'  and  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  Helles-  Departure  of 
pont,  both  to  complain  of  these  wrongs  and  to  make  forThe  ild-*^^ 
an  effort  for  recovering  the  intluence  which  was  fast  lespom. 
slipping  away  from  him. 

For  the  present  the  crafty  scliemes  of  Tissaphernes  told  in 
favor  of  Alkibiades.  The  liomeward  return  of  the  Phenician 
fleet  enabled  him  to  <;>  l)ack  to  Samos  and  say  not  j)(,f^,,j(  ^f 
only  that  this  part  of  his  promise  was  fultilled  but  that  Dorieusand 
the  satrap  was  better  inclined  to  tlie  Athenian  causo  the  bay*^of'" 
than  he  had  ever  been.  Sailing  from  Kos  he  reached  l>ardauos. 
the  Hellespont  just  in  time  to  decide  a  battle  which  had  begun  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  defeat  of  Dorieus  in  the  bay  of  Dardanos, 
and  which  had  been  continued  during  the  thiy  bv  the  fleet  of 
Miinhiros.  Thirty  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  who, 
having  recovered  their  own  captured  triremes,  sailed  away  to  their 
station  at  Sestos.'  Here  liowever  they  kept  only  40  ships  :  the 
rest  were  sent  to  gatlier  money,  where  they  might  and  as  they 
could.  The  necessities  of  war  had  displaced  the  orderly  collection 
of  a  fixed  tribute  for  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  indefinite  exactions  ; 
and  the  indifference  and  even  the  friendiv  feelinu:  of  1  he  allies  <rave 
way  to  active  dislike  or  a  fiercer  indignation. 

Twenty  years  earlier  a  victory  even  such  as  this  might  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  war.  All  that  Thnisylos  could  now  do 
was  to  ffo  to   Athens  to  ask  for  more    help  both    in    ^ 

.  *  .  Encape  of 

>hips  and  men.'  A  force  of  thirty  triremes  was  ini-  Atkibindes 
mediately  sent  out  under  Theramenes  who  sailed  to  pri*")iiim'nt 
help  the  Makedonian  chief   Archelaos   in  his   siejxe   of   at  sardeis. 

•  .  .  B  c   410 

Pydna  and  probably  to  live  upon  his  pay.  The  city 
was  reduced  at  last  :  but  before  its  fall  Theramenes  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sail  away  to  the  Athenian  naval  stati«»n  which,  in  fear  of 
the  large  fleet  now  being  collected  by  Mindaros,  had  been  transferred 
from  Sestos  to  Kardia  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ( -hersonesos. 
To  this  place  Alkibiades  had  fouiul  his  way,  no  longer  as  a  friend 
of  Tissaphernes  or  of  his  master,  but  as  a  fugitive  from  the  power 
of  the  satrap  who,  professini;  now  to  have  received  orders  from  the 
kiuii  to  carrv  on  war  vii^orouslv  a'Minst  the  Athenians,  had  thr»>wn 
him  into  prison. 

Th(^  ti<linLrs  that  Mindaros  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Kyzik«»9 
made    the    Athenian   generals   resolve    upoti    atta<'king      Battle  of 
him    at   once   with   tlieir  whole  fleet   of   8'.\   triremes.      KyxiicoH. 
Having  contrived  by  sjiiling  past  Abydos  at  night  to  evade  the 

'  Thuc.  viii.  109.     '  Xen.  H.  i.  1.7.     Diod.  xiii.  40.     '  Xi'U.  11.  I  1,  a 
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notice  of  tlic  reloponncsian  guard-ships,  they  rested  at  the  island 
of  rrokoimosos,  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kvzikos.  On  the  next  day  Alkibiades  told  the  men  that  they 
must  undertake  simultaneously  the  tasks  of  a  sea-tight,  a  land- 
battle,  and  a  siege.  The  tirst  measure  was  to  disembark  the 
h«)plites  on  the  mainland  wilh  orders  to  advance  upon  the  town. 
Aeeordinir  to  Diodoros'  the  issue  of  the  day  was  decided  by  a 
trick  of  Alkibiades,  who  by  a  pretended  flight  concerted  with  his 
colleai^ues  lured  the  squadron  of  Mindaros  to  some  distance  from 
the  rt^t  of  the  fleet  and  then  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  hoisting 
of  a  siixnal.  Finding  themselves  between  two  forces,  the  seamen 
of  Mindaros  had  no  option  but  to  fly  to  a  place  called  Kleroi 
where  the  army  of  Pharnabazos  was  placed  for  co-operation  by 
land.  Mindaros  was  slain,  bravely  flghting  on  shore.  All  the 
Peloponnesian  sliips  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
exception  of  the  Syracusan  triremes  which  the  crews  themselves 
set  on  fire  ;  and  still  more  important  in  the  exhaustion  of  all 
resources  was  the  enormous  plunder  in  slaves  and  other  booty 
taken  in  the  camps  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Persians.  On  the  day 
after  the  fight  the  victors  found  Kyzikos  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 
But  no  real  benefit  could  accrue  from  the  victory  unless  the  Athe- 
nians could  command  the  gates  of  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Egean.  ]>yzantion  and  Chalkedon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait  were  both  in  revolt,  and  tliJ  latter  city  was  so  effectually 
protected  by  the  troops  of  IMiarnabazos  that  an  attack  upon  it  at 
once  failed,  lint  its  unfortified  port  of  Chrysopolis  was  seized  and 
converted  into  a  fortified  post  from  which  the  Athenians  levied 
tolls  on  all  ships  entering  the  Tropontis.'  They  were  thus  again 
masters  of  the  most  important  road  for  the  introduction  of  supplies 
to  Athens. 

A  few  hours  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikos,  Ilippokrates,  the 
admirarH  secretary,  addressed  to  the  ephors  the  following  letter  : 
Alleged  cm-    '  Our  glory  is  gone  :  Mindaros  is  dead:  the   men  are 

eSSoHL  ^•""gO'  •  ^^'^  ^'"♦^^  ^'<^^  ^^^''^^  ^^^  ^^'^-^  '^''•^  dispatch 
Atbetui.  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens,  where  th^ 
fjcopie  n'coivetl  the  tidings  with  a  tunmlt  of  joy  which  found 
exprehhion  in  magnificent  religious  processions  and  displays.  What 
may  luive  been  tlie  precise  elTect  produced  upon  the  Spartans,  we 
wmnot  wiy  with  rcrtaitity.  The  history  of  Tliucydides  here  fails 
UA,  atid  we  are  made  at  once  to  feel  the  irrei)arable  want  of  aguide 
*o  inwimiptibly  tnithfid,  ho  unwearied  in  liis  search  for  evidence, 
and  nt)  exact  in  jiis  dis<Miiiii nation  of  it.  The  propositions  of  tin; 
ctiv-.v  \vli..m  tli<\   iKfW  ■^•■iif  to  AllicM-i  w(;r(;  conliiKMl,  we  are  told, 

i  xiii.  60.  ""  Xcn.  7/.  i.  1,  22.  Mb.  i.  1,  23. 
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to  a  mere  exchanire  of  prisoners  and  the  withdrawal  of  hostile 
garrisons  on  either  side, — in  other  words,  to  the  plan  tiiat  the  Athe- 
nians should  abandon  Pylos  and  the  Spartans  quit  Dekeleia.  But 
even  if  the  Athenians  had  been  willing  to  listen  to  these  terms  and, 
by  the  condition  that  each  side  was  to  keep  its  present  possessions,  to 
yield  up  her  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  her  maritime  confederacy,  they  knew  by  bitter  experience  that 
Sparta,  even  if  willing,  was  unable  to  coerce  her  allies.  They 
knew  further  that  at  the  present  lime  the  Spartans  were  under 
covenant  with  the  Persian  king  not  to  make  peace  without  his 
consent ;  and  they  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  necessities 
of  Sparta  would  be  to  him  a  constraining  motive  for  coming  to 
tenns  with  her  enemv  and  his  own.  Athens  was  no  lonirer  re- 
ceiving  the  riches  of  other  lands  :  her  resented  fund  was  long  since 
exhausted  :  and  her  fleets  were  able  to  carry  on  the  war  only  by  a 
system  which  had  become  little  better  than  organised  i)lundering. 
She  was  manifestly  approaching  the  end  of  a  struggle  w  hfth  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  every  sign  seemed  to 
tell  that  that  ruin  would  be  her  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the   discouragement  of  the  Spartans, 
Pharnabazos  felt  none.     Comforting  the  troops  of  Mindaros  with 
the    promise    of    unbounded    supplies    of    ship-timber    gnprn-y  of 
from  the  forests  of  Ida,  he  gave  them  each  a  garment   Phama- 
together  with    provisions    for  two    months,    and    dis-     '^^'^' 
tributed  the  seamen  as  guards  throughout  the   coast  cities  of  his 
province,  while  orders  were  given  for  building  at  Antandros  a 
number  of  ships  equal  to  that  of  the  triremes  lost  at  Kyzikos. 

At  Dekeleia  the  effects  of  the  victory  of  Kyzikos  were  more 
visible  than  at  Sparta.  From  his  lofty  stronghold  Agis  could  sec 
the  corn-ships  from  the  Huxiue  sailing  into  the  R««pui8c  of 
Peiraieus  and  felt  that.  u;itil  this  stream  could  be  cut  i^,7!ts^l{^''pf 
off,  his  occupation  of  Athenian  soil  was  to  little  purpose.  Athens. 
An  inroad  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed  ;'  and  Agis  thought  it  best  to  dispatch  Klearchos  with 
fifteen  ships  from  Megara  and  other  allied  cities  to  the  Hellespont. 
Of  these  vessels  three  were  taken  and  destroyed  1)V  the  Athenian 
guard-ships:  the  rest  made  their  way  first  to  Abydos,Mlien  to 
Jiyzantion. 

The  events  of  the  following  year  made  no  essential  change  in 
the  position  of  the  combatants  in  this  wi-.irv  war.  On  tin*  co;ist 
of  Attica  Thorikos  w;is  fortified  for  the  prote<*tion  of  the  corn- 
ships  sailing  to   Peiraieus  from  the    Hellespont;'  and  Thrasylos 

'  Xt^n.  //.  1.  1,  33.  the    Athenian    naval    station,  this 

'  Xen.  Jl.  \.  1,  30,  Hayn  tluit  they     would  be  pr"in;j  into  tin-  lion's  don. 
went  to  Sest^js :  but  as  St-wtos  wne        *  Xen.  //.  i.  2,  1. 
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at  thelx»2:inningof  suinnior  set  out  with  his  iieet  of  tifty  triremes 
for  Sjunos.  At  K}>hesos  tlie  Atlieniaiis  sust;iiiicHl  a  serious  reverse, 
Op  -..fill    which    rive-aud-twei»ty    Syracusau    ships    took  the 

'^j'  '  most  promiuent  part.     But  this  defeat,  again,  was  com- 

•kWB.c.  pensated,  when  not  long  afterwards  Tlirasylos,  from 
his  sUition  at  Methymujt,  espied  this  Syracusau  squadron  saiHng 
out  from  Ephesos,  to  which  he  drove  back  all  the  triremes  with 
the  exception  of  four  which  were  taken  with  their  crews.  These 
were  dispatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens  where,  in  remembrance 
probably  of  the  treatment  which  Athenians  had  undergone  in  the 
Latomiai  of  Syracuse,  they  were  shut  up  in  the  stone  quarries  of 
Peiraieus.  The  sufferings  of  these  captives  may  not  have  been  so 
severe  :  they  were  certainly  not  so  protracted.  l>efore  the  autunm 
was  well  ended,  they  had  succeeded  in  excavating  a  way  out  of 
their  prison-house,  and  in  making  their  esca^  c,  some  to  i)ekeleia, 
some  to  Megara.' 

liutfn  spite  of  all  fluctuations  the  tide  was  running  strongly 
against  Athens.  Fifteen  years  ago  Sparta  had  been  utterly  humbled 
_^.  .  .  by  the  shutting  in  of  a  immberof  hoplites  on  the  island 
Pyiosbyihe  of  Spliaktcria.  During  those  years  the  Messenian 
Spartaiuj.  ^^rrison  at  Pylos  liad  been  to  the  Spartans  an  annoy- 
ance only  less  serious  than  that  which  Dekeleia  was  causing  to 
Athens.  But  the  strong  efforts  which  the  Athenians  were  making 
to  restore  their  shattered  empire  in  the  East  led  the  Spartans  to  think 
that  a  determined  attack  on  thispost  might  be  successful  ;  and  the 
tidings  Boon  reached  Athens  that  their  Messenian  allies  were  being 
bl<K'kad('d  l»y  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  and  besieged  by  a  large  land 
force  the  divisions  of  which  kept  up  a  series  of  assaults  upon  the 
fortress.  In  spite  of  the  drain  both  of  men,  ships,  and  money  in 
the  direction  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Athenians  numaged  to  send 
out  thirty  ships  under  Anytos,  the  future  accuser  of  Sokrates.  lie 
was  sent  to  no  pur|K)se.  Stormy  weather,  he  said,  had  prevented 
him  from  doubling  cape  Maleai,  and  the  ships  came  back  to  Athens. 
Indignant  at  his  failure,  the  people  brought  him  to  trial ;  but 
Anytos  was  acquitted.  Thus  deserted  by  their  ancient  friends,  the 
Mcs.«wiiians  at  I'yloshcld  out  stoutly  for  a  time  :  but  their  numbers 
were  Horely  thinned  in  conflicts  with  the  enemy  and  so  wasted  by 
actual  famine  that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  make  terms  for 
tlie  surrender  of  the  placet.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  tliese 
Htout-heartcd  lldoU*  could  so  maintain  their  ground  as  to  secure 
their  ftafe  dei»artnre  frr)m  a  land  which,  if  tin;  Spartans  conld  have 
*>•"  \vill,  tlicy  would  n<'ver  have  left  alive.     The  loss  of  this 

*"  ■  f-  "'.w<<l  or  ri<-coinpatii('d   by  that  of  Nisaia.^     These 

*  Xen.  //.  i.  2,  14.  «  See  p.  345. 
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losses  told  on  Athens  with  far  heavier  effect  than  the  betrayal  of 
the  colonists  in  the  Trachinian  lleraklcia  at  this  time  told  upon 
the  Spartans.' 

The  events  of  the  followino^  year  seemed  to  point  more  clearly 
to  a  good  issue  for  Athens  from  the  troubles  wliich  had  wcll-niirh 
crushed  her.  The  whole  Athenian  fleet  took  up  its  K.-dnction 
position  off  Byzantion  and  Chalkedon,  while  the  land  <»f  chulkc- 
force  besieged  the  latter  city,  shutting  it  in  all  round  Athenians. 
with  a  wooden  wall  which,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable,  -wscc 
blocked  the  river  also.  The  satrap  was  anxious  to  break  the  Athe- 
nian lines,  while  llippokrates,  who  was  then  harmost  within  the  city, 
made  a  vehement  s;illy  from  the  gates.  The  attempt  wholly  failc<l. 
The  troops  of  IMiarnabazos  were  beaten  off,  lIipj)okrates  himself 
was  slain,  and  his  men  pushed  back  within  the  walls.  The  re- 
duction of  the  ])lace  now  became  a  mere  question  of  time  ;  and  on 
the  advice  of  Pharnabazos  the  ("halkedoniaiis  agreed  to  surrender 
under  covenant  tliat  they  should  become,  as  they  had  been,  tribute- 
paving  allies  of  Athens,  making  \ip  all  arrears  for  the  time  during 
which  they  had  been  in  revolt  against  Iut.^  Hut  the  satrap  seemed 
now  to  be  convinced  that  Athens  was  n(»t  so  easily  to  be  put  down 
as  he  ha<l  hoped  that  she  would  be,  and  that  he  had  made  a  niistake 
in  assuming  towards  her  so  determinately  h< ►stile  an  attitude.  He 
therefore  made  with  the  Athenians  a  convention  on  his  own  behalf 
by  which  he  agreed  to  send  up  thi'ir  envoys  to  Sousa  to  arrange  a 
treaty  with  the  king,  while  the  Athenians  j)ledged  themselves  to 
do  no  mischief  during  their  absence  in  the  territories  of  the  stitrap. 
The  Athenian  envoys  met  the  satrap  at  Kyzikos,  where  they  were 
joined  by  an  embassy  from  Sparta  under  Tasippidas  and  by  the 
Syracnsan  Ilermokrates  whom  a  grateful  city  had  rewarded  with 
lie  boon  of  exile. 

At  iiyzantion  the  Athenians  might  very  possibly  have  bi-en 
defeate<l,  had  it  not  been  that  p<>pular  feeling  still  ran  in  their 
favor;  but  in  the  town  were  many  who  were  cxas- j;„rrp„,ierof 
peratcd  by  the  severities  of  I'harnabjizos  and  by  the  Byzumion. 
calmness  with  which  he  sacritioed  the  interests  of  the  citizens  to 
those  of  his  troops.  These  men  opened  the  gates  and  admitted 
Alkibiades  and  his  men  to  the  <juarter  called  the  Thrakion,  antl  the 
garrison  was  com[H'lleil  to  surren«ler.^  Athens  was  thus  once  more 
mistress  of  the  great  high  road  which  brt)Ught  to  her  harbors 
the  wealth  of  the  corn-growing  district*)  bordering  on  the  lilack 
Sea. 

Had  the  Athenian  envoys  been  allowed  to  make  their  jouniey 
to  Sonsa,  the  issue  of  tlie  war  wouhl,  it  is  more  than  likely,  have 

>  Xen.  //.  i.  2,  18.  •  Xen.  //.  i.  3.  U.  *  Xen.  U.  \.  W,  22. 
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been  in  favor  of  Athens.  Unhappily  the  anibassadoi's  after  spend- 
inix  the  winter  in  the  Phrygian  (iordion  were  met  on  their  way  to 
Arrival  of  Sonsa  by  Spartan  eiivtus -who  boasted  of  havinor  ob- 
*^mn"-whi  ^«»'"^'^1  ^"i'*''*^  ^^»*-'  kino- 'all  that  they  wanted.  Their 
loniaT  woids  were  borne  ont  by  a  letter,  beariiiij;  the  royal 

seal,  which  declared  that  Cyrns,  the  yonnger  son  of  Dareios  and 
his  crnel  wife  l*ary satis,  was  sent  down  as  lord  of  all  the  armies 
gathered  at  I\;u<tolos. 

Before  (ynis  reached  the  eoast,  the   Spartan   admiral   Krate- 

sippid;is  had   been   snceeeded   by  Lysandros,  a  man  to  whom  the 

sliHoinj;  of  ffovernments  in  the  interests  of  olioarchv  was 

IntrigiieKand      *     i   Ti  i  i  •    i       a  i-  i 

opi-rationt*  of  ^  task  tlioronglilv  congenial.    A  liar  more  nnscrnpnlons, 

^^■jj*"jj^"*^-  if  snch  a  thing  miglit  be  possible,  than  Alkibiades 
liimself,  lie  was  determined  that  the  services  which  he 
performed  for  his  country  should  make  his  own  continuance  in 
p<)wer  indispensable.  In  the  Persian  prince  now  sent  down  to 
the  coast  iie  found  not  merely  an  ally  but  a  friend.  On  their 
meeting  at  Sardeis  the  hope  expressed  by  Lysandros  that  the  war  • 
miglit  now  be  carried  on  with  real  vigor  was  sustained  by  the 
a.s.«4urance  that  if  tlie  500  talents  which  Cyrus  had  brought  with 
him  should  not  suffice,  lie  would  drain  his  own  private  resources, 
and  in  the  last  resort  he  would  according  to  the  i?ersian  metaphor 
turn  his  silver-gilt  throne  into  coin.  Promises  thus  large  em- 
boldened the  Spartan  to  nrge  that  the  pay  of  the  men  might  be 
raised  to  a  drachma  daily.  A  bait  like  this,  he  said,  would  soon 
empty  the  Athenian  triremes  :  but  on  this  point  the  young  prince 
w;ts  firm,  Lysandros  was  silenced  ;  but  when  towards  the  end  of 
tlie  banquet  at  which  he  was  entertained  by  the  prince,  Cyrus 
asked  what  lie  might  do  to  gratify  him,  he  answered  promptly  that 
tlie  best  favor  to  himself  would  be  the  addition  of  an  obolos  daily 
to  the  pay  of  the  men.  C'yrns  granted  the  request,  and  the  troops 
received  a  month's  pay  in  udvance  togetlier  with  all  unpaid  arrears. 
This  generosity  excited  in  the  army  an  enthusiasm  which  Lysandros 
directed  to  the  refitting  and  strength  en  inir  of  a  fleet  now  seriously 
out  of  condition,  Nsliilc  for  himself  the  friendship  of  the  Persian 
prince  was  secured  by  conduct  which  showed  that  in  the  matter  of 
money  the  Spailan  admiral  walkcrl  in  the  ways  of  Perikles  and 
Niki;i«,  I5ut  while  he  was  thus  repairing  his  niiu^ty  ships  at  Ephesos, 
be  took  care  to  send  for  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchical  factions  in 
tbc  Keverai  cities  allied  with  Athens  and  fonn  th(!m  into  clubs 
pic'flgc'd  to  wi  by  liis  orders,  under  the  assurance  that  so  soon  as 
Atbonft  nbould  be  put  down  they  should  be  placed  in  power.'  He 
Ibni^  l>ecaine  the  centre  r»f  a  widely  ramified  conspiracy,  which  he 
aloiM;  w;iM  capable  of  direrting, 
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Meanwhile  Alkibifules  had  been  working  for  his  return  to 
Athens.  He  was  <u\\  liesitatinij^  as  to  his  future  course,  when  he 
received  the  tidinirs  tliat  the  Athenians  had  elected   „  .        , 

,  .         ,,  .  p    „,,  ,        ,  ,     .^  Return  of 

him  Strategos  witli    liirasyboulos  and  Ivonon  among  Alkibiadt-s 
his  colleagues.     With   twenty  triremes,  not  with  the   ^"-^^^^'"s. 
fleet  wliich    convoyed    to  Athens  the  vast  multitude  of  vessels 
captured  at  Kyzikos,  he  arrived  at  Peiraieus,  still  doubting  whether 
he   might  trust  himself  among  his  countrymen.     Instead  of  the 
triumphant  landing  which  later  writers  invested  with  imaginary 
colors,  the  exile  whose  memory  must  have  recalled  the  long  series 
of  his  treasons  stood  for  a  time  on  the  deck  of  his  trireme,  not 
venturing  to  land  until  he  saw  that  his  cousin  Euryptolcmos  with 
other  friends  w;is  wailing  to  greet  him  and  to  guard   him  on   his 
way  to  the  city.     lie  had  chosen,  some  said,'  an  ill-omened  day  for 
his  rt'turn.      It  was  the   festival  of  IMynteria,  when   the  statue  of 
Athene  was  veiled  from  sight  and  reverently  washed  by  the  Praxier- 
gadai.     His  mind  was  perhaps  too  much  occupied  with  weightier 
things  to  think  of  this  coincidence.      His  friends  could  scarcely 
conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  some  with  candid  courage  denounced 
him  as  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  which  Athens  had  undergone 
since  Ills  departure  and  of  all  the  dangeis  which  still  threatened  her 
safety.'     But  they   would    dwell   with  more  satisfaction  on  the 
sophistry  and  falseliood  which  had  half-convinced  the  majority  of 
his  innocence.     Some  of  these  arguments  might  in  truth  call  up  a 
blush  on  the  cheek  even  of  Alkibiades.     The  self-possessi(Mi  of  the 
hardiest  traitor  could  scarcely  put  forth  for  him  the  excuse  that 
durintr  his  years  of  exile  he  had  been  the  unwillinrr  slave  of   men 
at  whose  han<lshis  life  w<ts  daily  in  danger,  and  that  through  the 
whole  of  his  weary  time  his  one  grief  arose  from   his  inability  to 
do  for  .\thens  the  good  which  he  would  gladly  have  achieved  for 
her.  That  this  language  did  not  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian 
people  generally,  we  may  be  cjuite  sure.     liut  however  black  the 
crimes  of  Alkibiades  may  have  been,  the  fact  could  not  be  denied 
that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,   he  had  been  suffered  by  the 
Athenian  army,  or  rather  by  the  Atheiiian   people,  at  Samos,  to 
take  part  not  only  in  the  war  as  one  of  their  generals  but  in  the 
suppression  of  the   Four  Hundred,  and  that  for  a  vear  or  two  his 
.etTorts  had  l>een  for  the  welfare  and  not  for  the  mischief  of  Athens. 
It  was  true  that  his  past  career  afforded  no  guanmtee  for  his  future 
conduct ;   but  iiidess  he  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an   enemy,  that 
career  must  not  be  thrown  in  his  teeth.     Such,  we  cannot  doubt, 
was  the  teinper  «»f  a  large  l)ody  of  moderate  and  sober-minded  men  ; 
but  for  the  pH'sent  the  majority   was  carried  away   bv  a  weak 
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sympathy  witli  the  sutferiiic^s  which  he  took  care  to  parade  in  his 
speeches  In'fore  tlie  senate  ami  the  assembly.  In  movin(T  words  he 
protested  his  innocence  of  all  impiety,  and  with  brazen  impudence 
declared  himself  an  injured  man.  So  well  did  he  play  his  part  and 
so  well  was  he  supptuled  by  his  friends  that  before  the  assembly 
dispersed  he  found  himself  once  more  general  with  full  powers. 
But  if  he  had  landed,  as  some  would  have  it,  on  an  unlucky  day, 
the  recurrence  c>f  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  furnished  an 
opportunity  of  which  a  man  like  Alkibiades  would  avail  hhnself 
with  ejuT^er  deliijht.  For  seven  years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  time 
when  on  his  own  vehement  advice  Agis  had  been  sent  to  fortify 
and  hold  Dekeleia,  the  procession  along  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis 
had  been  necessarily  given  up,  and  the  communicants  with  their 
sacred  vessels  liad  been  conveyed  thither,  as  best  they  might,  by 
{yen.  It  should  now  be  said  that  under  the  man  who  had  been 
charged  with  violating  these  mysteries  this  procession  should  follow 
its  ancient  path  as  quietly  and  safely  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
The  pomp  issued  from  the  gates  of  Athens,  guarded  by  all  the 
citizens  of  military  age  ;  but  no  attack  was  even  threatened  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia.  Alkibiades  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
mighty  goddesses,  and  he  could  now  depart  with  cheerfulness  to 
meet  the  enemies  of  Athens  elsewhere.  With  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes,  carrying  1,500  hoplites  and  150  horse,  over  whom  Aris- 
tokrates  an<l  Adeimantos  were  appointed  generals,  he  sailed  to 
AndroH.  Having  defeated  the  Andrians  and  their  Spartan  allies 
in  the  field,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  city,  and  departed  leaving 
Konon  with  twenty  ships  to  blockade  it.' 

Jle  reached  Samos,  to  experience  a  series  of  disappointments 
brought  about  partly  by  his  tortuous  policy  in  the  past  and  in  part 
IVfrat  nnd  ''X  ^''^'  'ib'i^'^t  incredible  folly  which  led  him  to  intrust 
'h^'V  a  whole  fleet  to  a  pilot  who  may  have  been  an  excellent 
Antiorhon  boon  Companion  but  who  utterly  lacked  all  the  qualities 
at  Notion.  of  a  commander.  Sailing  from  this  island,  he  joined 
Thrasy])onloH  who  was  fortifying  l^hokaia,  having  left  the  i)ilot 
Antiocho.H  in  command  of  the  fleet  with  a  strict  charge  to  avoid 
ail  engatf(?mentH  with  th(;  enemy  until  he  should  retnni.  The 
notions  of  Antiochos  on  the  subject  of  duty  were  on  a  par  with 
thoftc  of  his  master;  and  Alkibiades  had  not  long  been  out  of 
•  '•  his  deputy  saile<l  out  with  only  two  triremes  and  {)assed 

-•..    before    the  prows  of   the   Spartan   fleet    at  Kpliesos. 

LT>uindrr>H  f^amc  out  and   chased   him  with  a  few  ships,  and  the 
^''''  wiiicli  Ant iochos  so  eagerly  desired.    The  result  was 

"'  .  ..;.'«"en  Athenian  trirenjes'  and  tlw;  death  of  Antiochoa 
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himself.     The  news  of  this  disaster  brought  Alkibiades  at  once 

back  to  Sanios,  whence  with  the  whole  Atlienian  lleet  he  sailed  to 

challenge  Lysandrus  to  battle  off  Ephesos :  but  it  no  longer  suited 

the  Spartan  to  tight,  and  Alkibiades  returned  baffled  to  Samos. 

Thus  had  a  serious  reverse  been  sustaiiied  through  his  own  fault. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  count  in  the  new  indictment  for  which  he 

was    now  furnishing    the    materials.     By  comparison    .,.    , 

1  1    •       1        1  /•  1^     •!  1        4  *i  Attack  on 

with  her  wealth  m  the  days  of  rerikles  Athens  was  now   KvmO  i)v 

poor  indeed  ;  and  the  crews  of  her  fleets  had  long  been    ^'^ibiudes. 

compelled  to  maintain  themselves  in  great  part  by  plunder  seized 

on  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  or  by  exactions  from  hostile  or  revolted 

cities.     But  it  was  reserved  for  Alkibiades  to  make  a  foray  on  the 

friendly  town  of  Kyme,  and,  so  far  as  his  power  extended,  to  make 

the  name  of  Athens  odious  to  all  the  members  of  her  confederacy. 

Alkibiades  and  his  people  were  driving  to  the  shore  a  large  body 

of  slaves  when  the  Kymaians  fell  upon  him  suddenly  with  all  their 

forces  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  their  prisoners  and  tly  to  their 

ships.     Enraged  at  this  defeat,  Alkibiades  sent  to  Mytilene  for 

hoplites,  and  supported  by  these  gave  the  Kymaians  a  challenge  to 

fight  which  they  wisely  refused  to  accept.     Instead  of  fighting  the 

Athenian  general,  they  preferred  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the 

Athenian  assembly.    The  story  of  liis  misdeeds  at  Kyme  came  upon 

the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Notion  ;  and  the  significance  of  these 

incidents  wjus  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  accusation  of  Athenian 

citizens  at  Samos  who  charged  him  with  a  deliberate  scheme  for 

betrayitig  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Athens  to  Pharnabsizos  or  the 

Spartans,  and  for  sheltering  himself  in  his  forts  on  the  Chersonesos 

until  by  the  help  of  his  allies  he  could  realise  the  true  object  of  liis 

life  by  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 

The  bittT  is  not  unfre^juently  bit :  an<l  against  such  a  charge  as 

this  Alkibiades  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  all  his  readiness 

of  resource  was  absolutely  powerless.     In  one  sense  he    Removal  of 

was  less  happy  than  Nikias  :  in  another,  it  would  have   frmJl'Ins*'* 

been  happier  for  Athens,   if  the  moral    cliaracter  of   commuud. 

Nikias  had  been  as  bad  as  that  of  Alkibiades.     That  unfortunate 

general  retiiined  the  misplacedconfidenceof  his  countrymen  to  the 

day  of  his  death,  because  he  wjis  supposed  to  be  a  good  man.    The 

revived  ascendancy  of  Alkibia<les  eaine  suddenly  to  an  end,  because 

liis  character  was   infamous.     The  disaster  at  Notion  had  Inien 

caused  by  his  neglect ;  the  suflerings  of  the  Kymaians  were  the 

result  of  liih  own  crimes.     There  was  notliing  to  <lo   but  to  send 

others  to  take  liis  place  ;  and  a  melancholy  interest  atUiches  to  the 

names  of  most  of  the  commanders  thus  ap|K)ijite«l.    In  the  p:»ges  of 

Xenophon'    Konoii  heads  the  list  with  l>i<»med(»n,  Leon,  I'erikles 
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(the  son  of  tlio  great  Pcrikles  and  Aspasia),'  Erasinides,  Aris- 
tokrates  Arehestratos,  Protoinachos,  Thrasylos,  and  Aristogenes. 
The  tidings  of  his  deposition  convinced  Alkibiades  that  he  had 
tjuitted  Athens  for  the  last  time.  AVith  a  single  trireme  he  left 
Samos,  and  made  his  way  to  his  fortified  posts  on  the  Chersonesos. 

On  reaching  Samos  Konoii  was  struck  by  tlie  great  depression 
of  the  men  wliom  he  was  sent  to  command.  Their  ships  were 
vai  f  becoming  daily  less  and  less  efficient,  and  for  pay  they 
kaiiikrati-  liad  little  to  depend  on  except  plunder.  He  therefore 
i^c^Ly"ai^'^  ^"^  down  the  number  of  his  triremes  from  one  liundred 
dros.  to  seventy,  and  dismissing  the  rest  of  the  crews  picked 

out  for  these  sliips  the  strongest  and  most  skilful  oars- 
men,' who  found  ample  exercise  in  roving  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  or  extorting  supplies.  The  naval  com- 
mand of  Lysandros  expired  about  this  time.  It  Avas  not  tlie 
Spartan  custom  to  retain  their  generals  in  office  for  more  than  a 
year,  or  to  send  the  same  man  out  twice  in  the  same  capacity.  But 
Lysandros  was  resolved  that  his  successor  should  repose  on  no  bed 
of  roses.  By  organising  his  clubs  in  the  various  cities  he  liad 
attached  the  oligarchic  factions  to  himself  personally,  and  he  liad 
further  succeeded  in  exciting  among  liis  troops  a  strong  dislike  for 
senice  under  any  other  commander.  He  took  care  that  this 
dislike  should  be  heightened  by  the  pressure  of  want.  He  placed 
in  the  liands  of  the  Persian  prince  every  drachma  not  yet  paid  out 
to  the  troops  ;'  and  when  that  successor  arrived,  he  told  him  with 
studied  insolence  that  he  yielded  up  his  place  while  lord  of  the  sea. 
A\  hen  Kallikratidas  assured  him  that  he  would  give  full  credit  to 
Iiis  words  if,  setting  out  from  Ephesos  and  having  passed  the 
Athenian  station  at  Samos,  he  would  hand  the  ships  over  to  him 
at  Miletos,  Lysandros  replied  that  he  saw  no  need  of  taking  further 
trouble  when  he  was  no  longer  in  command.  For  such  petty 
annoyances  Kallikratidas  may  have  cared  little.  Tlie  case  was 
altered,  when  he  found  throughout  the  fleet  a  general  spirit  of 
contemptuous  resistance  to  his  authority  with  openly  expressed 
complaints  against  the  Spartan  rule  of  yearly  change. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  difficulties  Lysandros  left  a  young  man  in 
eomparino!!  with  whom  he  was  as  Mammon  in  the  presence  of  the 

,~ ,_  ,  ArchatiKcl   Michael,     Untrained  in  the  school   of  lies 

Kiiiikrati-  in  which  hiH  predecessor  was  so  renowned  a  pro- 
*^'  ficient,  Kallikratidas  had  not  even   learnt  the  sophistry 

with  which  P»rasidas  cheated  the  Thrace-ward  allies  of  Athens: 
nor  had  lie  convinced  himself  that  the  ruin  of  Athens  would  bo 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  j)rostration  before  the  throne  of 

•  S  «•  p  2Kt  '  x.;n.  //.  i.  5,  20,  and  «,  10.    Diod.  xiii.  77. 
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the  Persian  despot.  More  tliaii  tliis,  he  had  actually  learnt  that 
the  Hellenic  states  had  soniethinf^  hetter  to  do  than  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces  for  the  benetit  of  barbarians  a^jainst  whom  scarcely 
eighty  years  ago  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  a  per- 
petual warfare.  A  singular  interest  attiiches  to  the  brief  career  of  a 
man  who  with  more  than  the  bravery  of  Lysandros  and  immejvsur- 
ablv  more  than  the  honesty  of  Brasidas  was  determined  that,  so 
far  as  his  power  might  carry  him,  the  deadly  quarrel  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  should  be  ended  by  a  permanent  friendship, 
and  who  with  even  greater  nobleness  of  soul  resolved  that  his 
example  at  least  should  remain  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  the 
ferocious  and  inhuman  usiigcs  of  Hellenic  warfare. 

Thus  deploring  the   miserable   strife  which   had  now  dragged 
itself  on  through  four-and  twenty  years,  Kallikratidas  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  men  who   practically  refused  to  obey   ingubordi- 
him.     He    met  the  ditliculty   with  the  courage  of  a   nation  in 
righteous  man.     Summoning  the  ofhcers  together,  he   fleet  and 
told  them  that  he  was  there  by  no   will   of  his  own  ;   ^"^y- 
that,  having  come,  he  must  do  the  bidding  of  the  state  which  had 
sent  him  ;  but  that,  if  they  thought  otherwise,  they  had  only  to  tell 
him  so,  and  he  would  at  once  go  back  to   Sparta  and   report  the 
state  of  matters  at  Ephesos.     An  appeal   so  manly  and  straight- 
forward could  be  met  only  by  the  answer  that  his  work  must  be 
done  and  his  authority  must  be  obeyed.     Thus  freed  from  one 
trouble,  Kallikratidas  betook   himself  io  the  Persian  prince  and 
demanded  the  pay  needed  for  the  seamen.     Cyrus  kept  him  two 
davs  waitinix ;  and    Kallikratidas    in    the    ajjonv  of    humiliation 
deplored  the  wretched  fate  of  the   Hellenes  who  for  the   sake   of 
silver  and  gold  were  compelled  to  crouch  before  l*ersian  tyrants, 
and  declared  that  if  he  should  be  spared  to  return  home  he  wonid 
do  all  that  he  could  to  bring  to  an  cfkI  the  (piarrel  between  his  own 
city  and  Athens.' 

Sending  some  trireines  to  Sparta  to  bring  the  money  which  he 
had  failed  to  get  from  (,'yrus,  he  sailed  to  Miletos,  and  there,  having 
summoned  an   assembly   of   the    ruling   oligarchy,   he   Speech  of 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  which  was  a  melancholy   ,^"j'j^'i1f,'.' 
commentary   on    their   abandonment   of  the  Athenian    MiU'sianH. 
alliance.      Living   in  the   midst  of  bar])arians,  they  ought,  he  told 
|them,  to  be   animated  by  a  double  zeal  against  enemies  who  \\m\ 
already  done  them  vast  mischief,  and  who,  by  a  necessary  inference, 
might  do  them    much  more.      Nothing  less  than  this  he  expected 
from   them  ;  and  this  zeal  would  lead  them  to  contribute  suma 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  already  re(jue>ted  the  epliors  to  send 
liiui.     They  should  be  repaid  as  soon  as  this  money  reached  him  ; 
'  Xcn.  //.  i.  6,  7.     Diod.  xiii.  76. 
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but  he  could  not  hnwj;  himself  to  haunt  the  doors  ot  a  Persian 
prim'o,  to  ohtain  funds  which  the  Greeks  ouiifht  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  unless,  failing  this,  they  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  whole  war  was  a  mistake  and  therefore  to  end  it  by 
anv  reasonable  compromise. 

The  manliness  of  Kallikratidas  put  liis  hearers  to  sliame  ;  and 
at  oucc  they  produced  from  their  private  purses  a  supply  of  money 
Capture  of  which  enabled  him,  with  further  help  obtained  at 
kA'^h??!*;  C'hios,  to  win  over  or  reduce  Phokaia  and  Kvme  and 
das.  to  advance  against  the  Lesbian   Alethymna.     Here  his 

overtures  f(»r  alliance  were  bluntly  rejected.  The  demos  was  firm 
in  its  attachment  to  Athens ;  and  Kallikratidas,  ordering  an 
assault,  carried  the  place  by  storm.  The  capti\'es  were  all  brought 
into  the  market-place,  and  the  allies  insistetl  that  every  one  should 
be  sold,  the  Methymnaians  themselves  not  less  than  the  Athenian 
garrison  whom  they  had  so  finiily  supported.  The  demand  was 
met  by  a  noble  protest  against  the  frightful  code  by  which  all 
warfare  was  conducted  then  and  by  wliich  it  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted for  a  long  series  of  centuries  afterwards.  The  infamous 
practice  which  justified  the  slaying  or  inslaving  of  prisoners  at  the 
will  of  the  conqueror  was  really  war  not  against  states  but  against 
private  homes,  against  women  and  children  ;  and  although  Kalli- 
knitidas  may  not  fully  liave  seen  this,  his  soul  revolted  against  the 
murderous  policy  which  must  in  the  end  leave  llellas  at  the  mercy 
of  any  powerful  invader.  AVith  solemn  earnestness  lie  declared  that 
so  long  a.s  lie  held  command  and  so  far  as  liis  power  might  carry 
him  no  llellen  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery.  The  citizens  of 
Methymna  and  Athens  were  all  set  free :'  and  by  this  act  Kalli- 
kratidas won  a  place  in  that  company  of  merciful  men  whose 
righteousness  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Thu-s  generous  in  liis  warfare,  Kallikratiaas  was  not  less 
vigorous  as  a  general.  His  first  act  was  to  chase  to  Mytilene  the 
fleet  of  Konon  whom  he  had  warned  that  the  sea  was  now  the  bride 
not  of  Athens  but   of  Sparta.     With   all   his  speed   Konon   was 

'  XenophoD,  //.  i.  0,  15,  docfl  not  ceding  sentence  of  Xenophon,  //.  i. 

mention  llmt  nny  ronditions  were  C,  14,  lays  a  strt^KS  on  the  deinniul 

attacb»-d    to    tlieir    fn-fd.  ni.     Dr.  that  the  Methyinuaians  Hhould  be 

Thirl  wall,  //iV.   Or.   iv.   117,  says  sold  along  with  the  rest.     About 

tbatthe Athenian  ^arriH>>n  was  sold  thesf^  theremi^ht  besome  doubt,  as 

along  with  thf;  Hlav«'H  found  in  the  it  might  \n:  ludd  that  th(^y  had  been 

place.    Mr.  (irote  denies  this.    The  led  astray  by  the  AtbeniauH :  and  it 

■oandneM  of  the  text  is  doubtful  ;  is  more  likely   that  Kallikratidas 

bullfKallikratidaBhadHaidalready  setlhjd  tliediHiculty  by  sayin^tbat 

that  In-  would  do  bis  Ix-si,  uh  smm  as  neitln-r  Hhoiild  b»*  sold,  than  that  he 

b' '-       •  '  ff '  Mricib^.AtbeiiHand  Bhf)iild   half  stultify  his  previous 

^  I  iv  that  Im-  would  wordH  by  yieldinpj  the  iKjiut  in  the 

Hir»v"'  '111-  ''i>i>orlunity  of  Hbowinj;  caw!  of  the  Athenians. 
tliat   h>-  wafl  in  «;arn<  hi      The  pn-- 
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unable  to  enter  the  harbor  before  the  enemy  was  upon  him,  and  a 
conflict  at  the  entrance  cost  him  not  less  than  thirty  out  of  his 
eevenly  triremes.  Happily  tlieir  crews  escaped  ashore,  Blockade  of 
an<i  tlie  rcmainino:  ships  were  drawn  nn  and  guarded  by    the  tiett  of 

.-  .  I  Koiion  at 

a  stockade.  But  Kallikratidas  remained  master  both  Mytiiene. 
of  the  northern  and  soutliern  crates  of  the  harbor  ]>e-  ^»b.c. 
tween  the  islet  on  which  Mvtilene  had  been  orjjinallv  built  and  the 
coast  of  Lesbos  itself.  Konon  had  not  been  prepared  to  stand  a 
sieofe  ;  without  relief  lie  must  soon  surrender;  and  relief  could  not 
be  looked  for,  while  his  situation  remained  unknown  at  Athens. 
Picking  out  the  best  rowers  from  all  his  triremes,  he  placed  them 
on  board  two  of  his  quickest  vessels,  and  for  four  days  waited  vainly 
for  an  opportunity  which  might  jiLstify  him  in  giving  orders  for 
attempting  the  forlorn  enterprise.  On  tlic  fifth  day  at  the  time  of 
the  noontide  meal  the  dispersion  of  the  Spartan  crews  and  the 
slackness  of  tlie  guard  .seemel  to  promise  success;  and  the  two 
triremes  started,  making  with  the  utmost  haste  tlie  one  for  the 
southern  and  the  other  for  the  northern  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
AVith  all  their  efforts  one  only  escaped.  Uurrying  to  tlieir  ships 
the  Spartans  cut  their  anchor-ropes,  if  they  could  not  at  once  haul 
them  up,  and  gave  cluisc  to  the  fugitives.  Before  the  day  was 
done,  one  trireme  with  its  crew  had  been  broui^ht  back  to  Mytiletic  ; 
the  other  first  announced  the  strait  of  Konon  to  l)iomedoii  at 
Samos  and  then  hastened  on  to  Athens,  where  the  tidings  roused 
only  a  more  vehement  spirit  of  resistance.  By  a  vote 
to  which  no  opposition,  it  would  seetii,  w.m  made,  the  of  Anri-n- 
assembly  decreed  that  all  persons  within  the  military  "o"'***"- 
age,  whether  free  or  slaves,  should  be  drafted  into  one  hundred  and 
ten  triremes  :  and  in  thirty  days  this  prodigious  ft)r('c  was  on  its 
way.  Strengthened  at  Samos  by  ten  ships,  and  in  their  onward 
voyage  by  thirtv  more  contributed  by  allied  cities,  the  Athenian 
generals  took  up  their  station  off  the  islets  of  Argennouss;ii  with  a 
fleet  of  not  less  than  150  triremes.  Hearing  of  their  approach, 
KaHikrati<l:LS  had  posted  himself  with  120  vessels  off  the  Malefin 
cape,  distant  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Argennoussai,  leaving 
Ktconikos  with  fifty  triremes  to  maintain  the  blockade  at  My- 
tiiene. He  ha<l  not  been  there  long  before  the  ca?np-fires  on 
the  opposite  coast  announced  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  His 
plan  was  to  attiick  at  once,  and  so  to  take  them  by  surprise  ;  but  the 
attempt  which  he  made  to  set  out  at  midnight  from  Malea  was 
frustrated  by  a  severe  storm  with  thunder  and  heavy  rain.  Eiirly 
in  the  morning  the  Spartan  fleet  advanced  to  the  encounter.  Of 
the  battle  itself  not  much  is  to  be  said.  If  Xenophon  be  right, 
there  were  some  in  the  Spartan  force  wli<»  did  not  like  the  thought 
of  encountering  150  triremes  with  120  ;  and  Ilermon,  the  Megariau 
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wiilinij-mastcr  in  tlio  sliip  of  Kallikratidas,  openly  suggested  the 
prudence  of  retreat.  Kalliknitidas  replied  briefly  that  flight  would 
be  .•shameful,  ami  that  Sparta  would  be  none  the  worse  inhabited 
if  he  were  himself  slain.'  For  a  time  the  battle  was  carried  on 
by  the  two  fleets,  each  with  its  whole  force  massed.  Afterwards, 
as  in  the  last  terrible  conflict  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  the 
com]>atants  were  broketi  up  into  detached  groups.  In  one  of  these 
groups  the  ship  of  Kallikratidas  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy 
with  sucli  force  that  the  Spartan  admiral  was  hurled  into  the  water 
and  never  seen  again.  At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
gave  way,  and  the  flight  soon  became  general.  The  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  practiciilly  destroyed.  Of  the  ten  ships  furnished  by 
Sparta  herself  one  only  escaped  ;  of  the  vessels  contributed  by  lier 
allies  more  than  sixty  were  lost.  On  their  side  the  Athenians  lost 
five-and-twcntv  ships  with  their  crews,^  a  few  more  being  driven 
on  the  land  without  further  injury  to  their  men.  So  died  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youthful  manhood^  the  only  Hellen  who  had  yet 
learnt  practically  that  the  duty  of  men,  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  loving  the  same  equality  of  law 
an<l  freedom  of  speech,  was  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  points  of 
ililTercnco,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that  they  had  in  common. 
Whether  the  Athenians  spent  any  time  in  chase  of  the  flying 
enemy,  we  know  not.*  According  to  Xenophon  the  generals 
Departure  of  intrusted  the  trierarchs  Theramenes  and  Thrasyboulos 
^S^Myti-  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  charge  of  recovering  from  the  wrecked  and 
ivoe.  disabled  ships  such  of  the  crew  as  might  still  be  living, 

wliile  they  themselves  were  anxious  to  sail  at  once  and  destroy  the 
blockading  scpiadron  of  Eteonikos  at  Mytilene.  A  heavy  tempest 
of  wind  and  rain,  it  is  said,  compelled  them  to  give  up  this  enter- 
prise ;  but  if  they  hud  wa.sted  many  hours  in  pursuing  the  flying 
KhipH  of  the  enemy,  they  would  have  found  him  already  gone.  As 
Hoon  a.s  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided,  the  admiral's  ])innaco 
conveyed  the  tidings  to  Eteonikos,  who  bade  the  crew  hold  their 
peace,  go  b{u;k  again  to  sea,  and  then  return  singing  the  p;ean  of 
victory  for  the  complete  destruction  of  tlie  Athenian  fleet.  His 
commari'l  was  obeyed  ;  and  Eteonikos,  luiving  gravely  offered  the 
iim'rifice  of  thanksgiving  for  a  triumph  which  he  knew  to  be  achieved 
by  the  enemy,  ordere*!  his  crew  to  take  their  meal  at  once,  and 
then  Rail  to  Chios  convoying  thither  the  merchants  with   their 

'  Xen.  //.  i.  0.  32.  cesRiljle  distance, luijiflit  savo  tlicm- 

*  ItmiiBt  iM'infHrnd  that,  iffv)nn!  boIvch,  as  \\niy  frc(iuently  did,  by 

irii(;hl  b«  Hunk   alto^'-i-tlur  fJtluTH  swimminj;  ashore. 

Wimid  \Hi  «at«;rIot;^rd  and  unman-         '  vior  TzavTeXur.      Diod.  xiii.  70. 

air»^l>le;    nn<l    timt    of  tlioHC    the         M^iod.  xiii.  100,  aswriH  iIm^  fact 

crewHiniifhtU:  rrc/*vtred  by  friend-  of  tho  pursuit.  Xenophou  does  not. 

\j  ship*,  or,  if  they  were  within  ac- 
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trading-ships,  lie  then  set  his  camp  on  fire,  and  withdrew  with  his 
land  force  to  Methymna.'  The  wind  was  blowing  fair,  that  is, 
from  nearly  due  north,  when  they  set  out  for  Chios,  but  with 
what  streiigtli  we  are  not  told.  That  the  breeze  must  have  been 
violent  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that,  although  Konon 
found  the  blockading  Heet  and  the  besieging  army  thus  suddenly 
withdrawn,  lie  could  not  venture  t<j  join  the  Athenians,  on  their 
return  from  Argennoussiii,  until  the  force  of  the  storm  had  some- 
what subsided. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE     PELOPOXXESIAN    (dEKELEIAN     OR     IONIAN')    WAR,    FROM     THE 
WATTLE    OF    ARGENNOUSSAI    TO    THE    SURRENDER    OF     ATHENS. 

In  the  terrible  scenes  which  followed  the  victorv  of  the  Athenians 
at  Argennoussai  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatness  of  the  loss  which 
lias  deprived  us  of  the  guidance  of  Thucydides.  Of  Thctem- 
these  events  in  their  broad  outlines  we  know  little  pfft  after 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  eight  generals  wlio  won  the  Argunnous- 
battle  were  condemned  to  death,  that  six  of  them  were  ^^• 
executed  for  failing  to  save  the  crews  of  the  disabled  ships,  and 
that  the  plea  of  severe  weather  ;is  preventing  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  demos.  On  this  cardinal 
point  our  informants  furnish  us  with  no  adeijuate  testimony.  The 
strength  of  the  wind,  we  are  told,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
Kallikraiiihis  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  the  morning;  and  although 
after  the  battle  the  Heet  of  Eteonikos  was  able  to  make  its  way 
due  .south  to  Chios  with  a  fair  breeze,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
triremes  might  sail  witli  a  N\ind  astern  which  it  might  be  dann-er- 
ous  to  encounter  directly.  Xor  did  Konon  venture,  even  when 
the  course  was  clear  before  him,  to  leave  the  harbor  of  Mytilene 
until  the  strength  of  the  breeze  was  somewliat  lulled.  It  is  also 
possible,  and  even  likely,  that  the  pinnace  of  Kallikrati<las  may 
have  set  off  on  its  way  to  Mytilene  as  soon  Jis  the  issue  of  the  day 
was  decided,  but  while  the  Athenians  were  still  compelled  to  do  what 
might  l>e  needed  to  make  the  victory  complete.  We  cannot  there- 
fore from  this  narrative  determine  whether  before  the  Athenians 
could  reach  Argennoussiu  after  the  tight  (if  they  returned  to  it  at 
all  before  the  orders  were  given  for  attempting  the  res<;ue  of  the 
distre.s.sed  seamen)  the  wind  mav  not  have  risen  t*»  such  a  hei<»'ht 
as  to  make  a  return  to  the  scene  of  action  impracticable. 

'  Diod.  xili.  100,  makes  liim  go  to  l*\  rrha. 
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Bevond  this  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uncertainty  Imngs  over 
all  the  facts.  If  "vve  follow  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  we  shall 
^,. ^  perhaps  infer  that  the    generals  returned  to  Argen- 

takVii  by  the  noussai  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over  •/  that  they  there 
i'luniUi'for  ^^^^^^  '^  council  to  determine  their  course  of  action  ;  that 
rci»cuingthe  Diouiedou  urged  the  immediate  return  of  the  whole 
(liUbkii  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  crews  of  the  dis- 
ehip«.  abled  ships,  while  Erasinides  insisted,  tliat  all  should 

sail  at  once  to  the  relief  of  Konon  ;^  that  Thrasylos  proposed  a 
division  of  the  fleet  for  the  accomplisliment  of  both  objects  at 
once  ;  that  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that,  while  the  rest  should 
sail  forthwith  to  Mytilene,  thirty-seven  triremes,  including  three 
ships  from  each  of  the  di^^sions  commanded  by  the  eight  generals, 
sh<juld  go  to  the  help  of  the  disabled  vessels ;  that  among  the 
oflScers  told  off  for  the  latter  duty  were  the  trierarchs  Thrasyboulos 
and  Theramenes  ;  that  while  tliese  aiTangements  were  being  made 
and  the  ships  from  the  several  squadrons  collected,  the  wind  was 
rapidly  rising,  and  that  when  at  last  they  were  ready  to  set  off 
the  storm  was  so  violent  that  they  could  do  nothing.  The  remiss- 
ness and  inhumanity  implied  in  this  narrative  in  great  part  dis- 
appear, if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  story  of  Diodoros.  If,  as  he 
.Mycins  lo  state,  the  council  of  commanders  took  place  on  the  scene 
of  action,  and  if  before  there  was  any  time  for  carrying  ont  their 
decision  the  force  of  the  rising  wind  compelled  them  all  to  return 
liurriedly  to  Argennoussai,'  they  are  chargeable  with  no  other 
fault  tlian  that  of  debating  at  all  where  a  generous  and  kindly 
feeling  should  have  rendered  all  debate  superfluous.  But  the 
Ilellenes  generally  were,  if  not  a  cruel,  yet  a  grossly  selfish  people. 
It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  emphatic  condemnation  which 
applies  to  the  commanders  at  Argennoussai  no  more  perhaps  than 
to  Athenian  or  Spartan  leaders  generally  ;  and  that  they  were 
lK>and  in  the  first  placp.  to  make  their  victory  decisive,  will  pro- 
bably be  disputed  by  none. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  twenty -five  vessels  belonging  to  the 

Athenian  fleet  were  more  or  less  disabled  in  the  course  of  the 

„f    action  ;  and  by  tlie  admission  of  Euryptolemos  twelve 

'■'•*  of  these  ships  were  still  above  water  when  the  order 

wa.s  issued  for  sending  the  seven-and -forty  triremes  to 

""""  their  rescue.*      It  would   follow  that  in   the   interval 

iKjtwecn  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and  the  issuing  of  this  order 

thirteen  ships  had  disappeared  altogether ;  but  we  cannot  infer 

eitV      •'    '  it  had  been  possible  to  aid  the  crews  of  these  vessels 

*>'■  no  of  them  escaped.      A  large  proportion  of  these  ships 

»  Xen.  //.  i.  6.  83.  »  Died.  xiii.  100. 

'  lb.  //.  i.  7.  29.  *  Xen.  //.  1.  7,  30. 
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might  go  down  bodily  in  the  battle  :  from  others  the  crew  mighc 
escape  by  swimming.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  lowest  possible  reckoning  1,500  men  were  allowed  to 
die  who  might  without  ranch  diflBculty  have  been  saved,  if  the 
generals  after  the  final  dispersion  of  the  enemy  had  instead  of 
debating  stt  to  work  to  rescue  them.  Comparisons  of  Greek  war- 
fare with  that  of  our  own  day  are  unhappily  useless,  and  most 
ust^less  of  all  are  comparisons  of  Athenian  with  J>ritish  sailors. 
Knglish  fleets  are  provided  with  the  means  of  rescue  and  help  in 
some  fair  proportion  to  their  awful  powers  for  destriK.'tion  ;  the 
ancient  triremes  Iiad  no  such  provision.  The  English  seamen  in 
the  liour  of  victory  would  despise  himself  if  he  could  bestow  a 
thought  on  his  own  success  while  it  wjis  possible  to  save  a  drown- 
ing comrade  :  for  Athenians  or  for  their  enemies  self-congratula- 
tion could  lead  them  without  an  effort  to  the  revelry  of  conquer- 
ors, whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  some  who  had  helped  them 
to  gain  the  victory. 

A  few  more  points  relating  to  this  disastrous  iiujuiry  seem  to 
be  brought  out  with  sutHcieut  clearness..  The  first  dispatch  of  the 
generals  gave  the  tidings  of  the  victory  and  stated  the  charpea 
amount  of  loss  on  the  Athenian  side,  adding  that  the  aJ^a^jf^f  the 
severe  storm  immediately  following  the  battle  liad  put  geuerais. 
it  out  of  their  power  to  rescue  the  crews  of  the  disabled  triremes.' 
The  report  caused  at  Athens  both  joy  and  grief.  For  the  victory 
they  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  who  at  the  same  time  de- 
plored the  disiister  caused  by  the  storm.  But  there  were  nuiny 
who  were  not  disposed  to  let  tlie  matter  drop  with  mere  censure; 
and  the  indignation  thus  fanned  into  flame  led  the  generals,  it  is 
said,  to  send  a  second  dispatch  in  whicli  they  stated  that  the  task 
of  visiting  the  wrecks  had  been  <leputed  among  others  to  Thera- 
menes  and  Thnisyboulos,^  who  had  already  come  to  Athens  while 
the  generals,  having  left  Mytilene,  liad  estiiblished  themselves  in 
Samos  and  were  making  ])lundering  excursions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.' Bv  Theramenes  and  perhaps  also  by  Thntsyboulos  the  se- 
cond dispatch  was  treated,  it  is  said,  as  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of 
tlie  generals  to  transfer  to  others  the  blame  of  inaction  for  whi(;h 
they  themselves  were  wliolly  responsible.  They  boldly  denied  the 
fact  of  the  stonn,  .and  denied  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  they 
with  others  had  been  conmiissioned  to  res<*ue  tlie  drowning  men.* 
The  inquiry  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  one  question  whether 
certain  men,  Tlieramenes  and  Thrasyboulos  among  them,  were 
ordered  to  visit  the  wrecks  or  whether  they  were  not ;  in  other 

•  Xen.  //.  i.  7,  4.  *  Both  these  denials  are  diHtinct- 

'  Diod.  xiii.  101.  \y   imuHwi    in    tho    statemeut   of 

»  Dlod.  liii.  100.  Xenophon,  //.  I.  7,  4. 
20* 
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words,  it  becomes  a  question  of  tlie  trustworthiness  of  these  men 
and  their  partisans  aijainst  the  credibility  oi  the  generals.  But  the 
issuinir  of  tliis  order  was  not  mentioned  in  tlie  lirst  dispatcli  of  tlie 
Uenenils ;  and  wo  cannot  be  sure  that  the  alleged  second  dispatch 
w;is  ever  sent.  The  generals  probably  knew  notliing  of  the  storm 
winch  was  brewing  at  Athens,  until  at  Samos  they  received  a 
peremptory  order  to  return  home  after  handing  over  their  com- 
mand to  Konon,  to  whom  Adeimantos  and  Philokles  were  sent 
as  coUeatrucs.'  Suspecting  mischief,  Protomachos  and  Aristogenes  * 
folh)wed  the  example  of  Alkibiades  when  recalled  from  Sicily. 
The  other  six  went  back  with  the  confidence  of  men  wlio  liad  done 
nothing  to  deserve  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen. 
According  to  Xenophon  the  first  step  in  the  matter  was  taken  by 
Archedemos,  a  popular  orator,  who,  as  demarch,  it  would  seem, 
of  Dekeleia,  charged  Erasinides  with  neglecting  to  bury  the  dead 
belonging  to  his  own  demos.  This  cliarge,  coupled  with  an  accu- 
.sation  of  embezzlement,  was  brought  in  regular  form  before  the 
dikastery,  which  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Erasinides.  His 
colleagues  were  now  introduced  to  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
but  their  answers,  we  must  infer,  were  regarded  as  unsatisfactory, 
for  on  tlie  motion  of  Timokrates  they  were  all  imprisoned  to  await 
tlicir  trial  before  the  peo[)le.  Thus  far,  it  would  seem  according  to 
Xenophon,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
boulos  as  liaving  had  anything  to  do  in  the  business  ;  but  in  tlie 
assembly  which  followed  their  appearance  before  the  Senate  the 
generals  were  allowed  to  speak  each  in  his  own  defence,  and  all,  it 
seems,  agreed  in  asserting  that  these  men  had  with  the  other 
trierarchs  beer,  charged  to  rescue  the  distressed  crews,  adding  also 
that  they  would  not  suifer  the  accusation  brought  by  Theramenes 
to  tempt  them  into  a  lie.  They  had  no  intention  of  retorting  on 
him  the  imputition  of  guilt  which  he  so  loudly  urged  against 
them.  The  8t<^>rm  had  rendered  all  action  impossible,  and  neither 
the  generals  nor  the  trierarchs  who  wore  their  deputies  were  to 
be  blame<i  for  results  wholly  beyond  their  {)ower.^  This  simple 
and  htniightforward  answer,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses whose  trustworthiness  there  were  no  grounds  for  calling  in 
fjucRtion,  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  people  were  fast  be- 
coming convinced  of  their  innocence  ;  many  were  eager  to  offer 
bail  on  tlif'ir  behalf  ;  and  'llieramenes,  as  having  denied  tlu!  fact  of 
hJH  commission,  stood  convicted  of  a  lie.  Jiut  it  was  now  late  in 
the  day,  and  it  was  rcsf>lved  to  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  next 
AKHcnibly,  th(!  Senate  in  the  meanwljile  Ixnng  ordered  to  consider 
how  tliL-  trial  (.f  the  accused  should  best  be  conducted.  Theramenes, 

'  DWxl.  xlii.  101.     Xen.  //.  i.  7.  38. 
»  Xen.  Jf.  i.  7,  0. 
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however,  was  resolved  that  they  sliould  not  escape,  and  he  era- 
ployed  the  interval  in  maturini^  his  conspiracy. 

We  need  surely  cjo  no  fartlier  before  attempting  to  determine 
the  measure  of  belief  to  be  accorded  to  the  generals  and  to  their 
accusers.     It  is  not  a  question  of  their  maij^nanimitv   ,  ^  . 

1     •         1/.   1  •  riii  1  1         'i     Intrigues 

or  their  self-devotion,  iuey  may  iiave  possessed  and  and  conspi- 
exhibited  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  in  their  rSmeneZ^*^" 
dispatches  and  their  answers  we  can  trace  no  contra- 
dictions, nut  even  any  equivocation.  They  stilted  in  their  first  let- 
ter that  tlie  storm  had  prevented  the  rescue  of  the  wrecked  seamen. 
In  their  second  letter  (which,  if  sent  at  all,  was  written,  according 
lo  Diodoros,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  enemies  of  whose  activity 
they  had  been  informed)  they  named  two  of  the  men  to  whom 
among  others  the  charge  of  visiting  the  ships  had  been  by  them  in- 
trusted. In  their  answer  before  the  jissembly  they  repeated  the 
stiitement  and  only  added  that  neither  before  nor  then  were  they 
accusing  anyone  of  neglecting  duty  which  it  was  not  in  human 
power  to  fulfil.  But  how  stands  the  matter  with  Theramenes  ] 
It  would  need  a  reputation  for  truthfulness  such  Jis  few  men  have 
ever  attained  to  warrant  a  belief  that  a  body  of  generals,  not  all 
agreed  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to  take,  would  combine 
to  invent  and  maintain  a  lie  which  could  be  brought  home  to 
them  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  In  truth  the  fact  of  the 
commission  having  been  given  was  not  doubted  ;  nor  can  we  find 
in  all  history  many  things  more  astonisliing  than  the  change  which 
came  over  the  Athenian  people  after  the  first  jussembly  and  which 
led  them  not  merely  to  punish  the  guiltless  but  to  acquit  or  rather 
deliberately  to  screen  the  guilty.  If  Theramenes  denied,  as  he 
undoul)tedly  denied,  the  aliegcfl  <liniculty  of  the  storm,  still,  having 
received  the  commission,  he  an<l  his  colleagues  were  alone  to  blame 
if  they  failed  to  do  their  duty  ;  and  on  his  own  stiitement  that 
there  was  no  storm  to  hinder  them  he  an<l  they  were  doubly  and 
trebly  guilty.  But  for  the  new  direction  into  which  the  popular 
feeling  was  driven  in  the  sccoiul  assembly,  the  one  question  would 
have  been  to  determine  whether  the  commission  was  given  or  not; 
and  with  the  answer  to  this  question  the  trial,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cernetl  the  generals,  would  have  come  to  an  end.  As  it  was,  the 
trial  turned  on  this  am;izing  issue,  that  there  was  a  delay  in  going 
to  the  rescue  of  the  wrecke<l  seamen,  that  this  delay  was  not  due 
to  any  danger  arising  frotn  stormy  weather,  that  a  number  of  ships 
with  their  officers  and  men  were  told  off  for  this  duty,  and  be- 
cause these  failed  to  do  their  duty,  therefore  the  generals  were  to 
Ikj  put  to  death,  while  their  accusers,  the  very  men  wht>  ha«l  thus 
faile<l  to  obey  orders,  were  to  bo  regarded  as  benefactors  to  the 
state.     Nor  is  this  all.     The  whole  career  of  Theramenes  absolutely 
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reeked  of  villainy.  He  had  been  a  traitor  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country.  He  had  been  the  Avilling  and  the  able 
iustrunient  of  Antiphon  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  their  plans 
of  onjanisod  assassination  ;'  and  because  he  liad  failed  to  reap 
from  their  crimes  and  his  own  the  fruits  which  lie  had  desired,  lie 
had  betrayed  his  confederates  and  for  the  sake  only  of  his  personal 
interests  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  men  whom  he  despised  or 
hated.  He  was  now  bent  on  murdering  men  whom  he  had  accused 
at  first  only  perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  importance  :  but 
the  story  which  he  told  now  was  not  the  last  version  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  liis  fertile  fancy.  When,  in  the  last  struggle 
whicli  closed  the  tragedy  of  Ids  life,  Kritias  reviled  him  as  the 
murderer  of  the  six  generals,  Tlieramenes  replied  vehemently  that 
he  had  never  come  forward  as  their  accuser,  but  that,  liaving  laid 
on  himself  and  others  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  drowning  men,  they 
bad  charged  him  with  disobedience  to  orders  for  their  failure. 
Thev  had  failed,  he  pleaded,  but  only  because  the  storm  had  made 
it  impossible  not  merely  to  visit  the  wrecks  but  even  to  leave  their 
fnoorings  ;  and  he  charged  the  generals  with  deliberately  laying  a 
plot  for  their  destruction  by  insisting  on  the  practicability  of  the 
task  and  then  taking  their  departure.  Tutting  aside,  therefore,  his 
evidence  as  absolutely  worthless,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  statements  of  the  generals  are  con- 
sistent and  substantially  true  ;  that  they  were  to  blame  for  holding 
conncil  on  a  matter  in  which  action  should  have  been  spontaneous 
and  imme<liate  ;  that  their  debate  ended  in  telling  off  a  large 
number  of  men  and  ships  for  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  crews; 
and  that  before  they  could  set  off  on  their  task,  the  wind  which 
ha<l  been  gaining  strength  from  a  time  probably  preceding  the  end 
of  the  battle  had  become  a  tempest  which  the  triremes  could  not 
face.  If  these  facts  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain,  it  is 
further  likely  that  the  conncil  of  the  generals  was  held  in  the 
imme<iiate  neighborh(^od  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  not,  as 
Xenophon  seemingly  implies,  after  their  return  to  Argennoussai. 
If,  again,  this  be  so,  the  time  of  inaction  is  greatly  circumscribed, 
and  it  becomes  likely  that  the  wind  incrcjised  to  a  storm  almost 
immediately  after  the  battle.  If,  lastly,  the  statement  of  Diodoros 
that  Thframcnes  with  his  party   was  busy  at  Athens  in- 

:. .4  the  public  feeling  against  the  generals  before  their  arrival 

from  Samos,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
r«'tiimed  liomo  deliberately  bent  on  bringing  about  their  disgrace 
and  death.  On  'ilieramenes  the  liar  not  the  slightest  dependence 
can  be  placed  :  and  we  cannot  therefore  tell  how  far  he  may  have 
looked  npon  theae  generals  or  uj)ori  some  of  them  as  hindrances  to 

'  8e«!  p.  430. 
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his  own  future  career.  In  any  case,  his  own  position  would  be 
indefinitelv"  raised,  and  his  influence  vastly  increased,  if  the  people 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  the 
vindication  of  their  deepest  affections  at  a  time  when  their  g;ene- 
rals  had  openlv  and  studiedly  insulted  them.  Such  an  object  was 
enough  for  Theramenes;  and  his  plan  was  wonderfully  helped  on 
by  an  accident  which  perhaps  he  may  have  foreseen  but  of  which 
;issuredly  he  eagerly  availed  himself. 

The  postponement  of  the  discussion  from  the  first  assembly  had 
tliis  result, — that  the  matter  could  not  be  opened  again  until  after 
the  festival  of  Apatouria.     When   we  say  that   this   _,.  ,  ^, 

/.  •I'li^  i-r    Violations 

feast  was  most  closely  intertwined  witli  the  polity  or  of  Athenian 
Solonian  and  pre-Solonian  Athens,  we  assert  in  effect  prTK-eed^ngs 
that  the  sentiments  which  it  was  likely  to  awaken  ran  a^ain^t  the 
in  a  groove  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  "'^ 
Kleisthenean  and  Periklean  coiLstitution.  Popular  tradition,  which 
never  failed  to  invent  false  etymologies,  iiscribed  its  foundation  to 
the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Boiotian  Xanthias  by  the  Athenian 
Melanthos  ;  but  the  name  points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  the 
unions  of  the  ancient  Eupatrid  phratriai.'  In  this  festival,  then, 
there  was  all  that  could  bind  the  citizen  to  the  old  order  of  tilings, 
nothintr  to  attach  him  to  the  new.  In  it  he  was  carried  back  into 
a  region  of  sentiment  in  which  the  family  was  everything,  the 
state  nothing.'  Here  as  they  met  in  the  phratrion  or  common 
chamber  of  the  clan,  or  gathered  round  the  bancjuet  spread  out  in 
the  house  of  the  wealthiest  clansman,  the  talk  of  the  guests  turned 
necessarily  on  their  own  interests  and  on  the  fortunes  of  their 
kinsfolk.  Here  then  was  the  liearth  on  which  Theranu'nes  might 
kindle  the  flames  which  should  devour  his  victims  ;  and  his  emis- 
saries were  everywhere  busied  in  the  unhallowed  task.  Atlu^ 
nians  were  not  to  be  done  to  death  with  impunity  ;  and  their 
clansmen  would  be  bringing  shame  on  their  ancient  homes  if  they 
failed  to  stand  forth  .is  avengers  of  murder.  The  generals  must 
die  ;  and  the  kinsfolk  of  the  men  whom  they  had  slain  must  be- 
siege tlie  assembly  clad  in  the  garb  of  mourning  and  with  their 
liejids  shorn,  until  the  great  sacriflce  should  be  decreed  to  appe;ise 
the  dead.  The  drama  was  well  got  up.  Kallixenos,  one  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  was  to  play  his  part  in  the  couiK'il  chamber,  while 
others  would  work  on  the  religious  instincts  of  the  assembly.  In 
tin'  senate  all  went  smoothly  ;  and  seemingly  without  opposition 
Kalli.xenos  carried  his  monstrous  proposal   that  without  further 

'  The  name  uTarovpla,  thus  mis-  compared    with  the  nouns  afiel<^ 

takenly  c<)nnect<'<l  witli  arrauiv,  to  and  <i/iaCwi',  as  applied  to  children  of 

cbeat,  but   drnotinjf  tlie  childnMi  tin*  same  mother. 

Bpruof^  from  a  common  sire,  may  Ix^  •  See  p.  r>  et  seq. 
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discussion  the  demos  should  at  once  proceed  to  judgment,  on  the 
g^round  that  tlic  accusers  and  the  accused  liad  been  heard  when 
last  thev  met  together.  Two  vessels  placed  for  each  tribe  should 
receive  the  secret  votes  of  unsworn  citizens  deciding  the  question 
of  life  and  death  for  six  generals  of  the  commonwealth.  When 
the  hour  for  the  jissenibly  came,  the  dark-robed  mourners  were 
there,  like  beasts  of  prey  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  victims  ; 
and  the  excitement  created  by  their  cries  and  tears  was  aggravated 
to  fury  when  a  man  came  forward  to  say  that  he  too  had  been 
among  the  drowning  seamen,  till  he  had  contrived  to  escape  upon 
a  corn-barrel,  and  tliat  as  he  floated  away,  the  last  sounds  which 
he  could  hear  were  intreaties  that  he  would,  if  saved,  telllhe  Athe- 
nians how  their  commanders  had  treated  the  bravest  and  best  of 
their  countrvmen.  In  the  false  issue  thus  given  to  the  inquiry, 
if  such  it  can  anv  lonixer  be  termed,  there  is  something  which 
would  have  been  scarcely  less  loathsome  to  Athenians  of  the  days 
of  Perikles  than  it  is  to  us.  In  this  horrible  outcry  not  a  voice 
is  raised  on  behalf  of  justice  and  truth.  Not  an  atteuq)^  is  made 
to  determine  the  only  two  points  which  called  for  a  judicial 
decision, — these  points  being  the  reality  of  the  commission  given 
to  the  trierarchs,  and  the  severity  of  the  storm  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  obey  orders.  The  first  being  proved,  the 
generals  stood  blameless  :  if  the  second  were  disproved,  the  per- 
sons to  be  punished  would  be  not  the  generals  but  Theramenes 
and  liis  colleagues.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  unscrupulous  Yinv 
saw  before  him  the  rock  on  which  he  might  yet  go  down,  and 
that  his  fear  suggested  a  treason  to  the  law  of  Athens  as  flagrant 
as  any  in  which  he  had  been  partaker  in  the  days  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  Athenian  law  demanded  that  no  citizen  should  be 
tried  except  ])efore  a  court  of  sworn  jurymen  ;  that  he  should 
receive  due  notice  of  trial ;  and  that,  having  had  sufHcient  time 
for  the  preparation  of  his  defence,  he  should  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  accusers.  All  these  forms,  of  vital  moment  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  were  summarily  set  aside  by  the 
propositions  of  Kallixenos.  But  there  were  yet  some,  although 
ever)'  moment  left  them  in  a  more  fearful  minority,  who  were  de- 
tcnnined  that  if  the  law  was  to  be  defied  it  should  be  defied  un- 
der protest  from  them  and  that  they  would  not  be  sharers  in  the 
guilt.  The  propos<T  of  unconstitutional  UKiasures  was  liable  to 
indictment  under  the  writ  Graphi;  I'aranomon  ;  and  Euryptole- 
mos  with  Bomc  others  interposed  this  check  to  the  madness  which 
w\  "vor  the  people.      Unless  this  difficulty  could  be  over- 

T'.  il  of  the  generals  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 

constitutional  forms ;  in  other  words,  the  acquittal  of  all  must  be 
insured.     But  it  was  too   lat(;.     The  shaven   mourners  in   their 
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Mack  raiment  raised  the  cry,  taken   up  by  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  present,  that  tlie  demos  must  be  allowed  to  do  what  they 
liked  and  that  any  attempt  to  defraud  them  of  this  undoubted  ris^ht 
was  monstrous.'     Theramcnes  had,  indeed,  triumphed.     A   spirit 
was  abroad  in  the  assembly  whicl)  was  determined   that,  all    laws 
and  usages  to  the  contrary  notwit-jstanding,  tiie  six  generals  sliould 
drink  the  hemlock  juice  that  day  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
They  were  not  to  be  deterred   by  threats  of  jirosecution  on  the 
score   of  unconstitutional   proposals  :  and   Lykiskus   bluntly  and 
tersely  informed  Euryptolemos  that  unless  he  withdrew  his  menace, 
he  with  his  aid(Ts  and  abettors  should  share   the  deadly  draught 
with    the    generals.      It    was    decided    that    the    proposition     of 
Kallixcnos  was  one  whicli  might  be  submitted  to  the  people  ;  but 
ihe  question  could  not  be  put  without  the  consent  of  the  Prytaneis 
or  fifty  presiding  senators,  and  of  these  some  (we  are  not  told  how 
many)  protested  against  its  shameful  illegality.     The  partisans  of 
Therainenes  were  not  to  be  thus  baulked.      Kallixenos  assured  the 
protestors  that  opposition  would  end  only  in  their   own   inclusion 
in   the   number  of   the  proscribed  (no  other  term  can  with  strict 
truth   be  used),  while   others   with    loud   shouts   insisted   on   the 
names  of  these  senators  beinjj  made  known.     Of  these  senators  one 
only  was  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  law,  and  that  one  was  Sokrates.     For  him  the  clamor 
of  the  multitude  had  no  terrors,  and  he  returned  to  his  liomc  un- 
hurt.     It  wjis  decided  that  the  question  shouKl  be  put ;  and  when 
it  had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  demos,  Pluryptolemos  rose 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hist  resource  left  to  him  by  the  laws  wliich 
liad  been  thus  grossly  outraged,  and  to  urge  its  rejection.   Of  the 
accused  generals  Perikles  was  liis  kinsman,  and   Diomedon   his 
intimate  friend  ;  and   on   their   l)ehalf   as   well  jvs  on  that  of  the 
sUiU".  he  felt  boufid   to    lay    before   them    his   honest  convictions. 
These  two,  so  he  asserted,  had  dissuaded  their  colleagues  from  in- 
forming the  people  about  the  commission    given    to   Theramencs 
and  his  fellow-trierarchs,^  and  for  this  he  held  them  to  be  <lescrv- 
ing  of  censure  ;  but  this  censure  must  be  directed  not  against  their 
neglect  of  duty,  for,  liaving  delegated  it  to  competent  hands,  they 
were  on  this  score  guiltless,  but  against  their  good-natured  desire 
to  screen  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  their  order.' 

'  Xeu.  77.  i.  7,  12.  of  tho  drowninjf  crews. 

'  Xen.    77.   I.  7,  17.      It  is    |»os-         '  Euryptolemoa  was  Bp4*nkinjr  aa 

Bible  that  P^ra-HinidcH   lui^ht   liavo  an  advocate  ;  and  this  Hciitence.  if 

Iwen  HjM»cially  anxiouH  that  this  cir-  he  uttrrtMi  it,  waH  not  a  happy  one. 

cunistanr««    uliouM    !><•    iiitr<Mliic«'d  Tlif  ^ft'iuTalshad  saidalli\h)n;;that 

into  th«i  (lispatch,  if  only  to  covrr  no  on«' was  to  l>laiu«',  as  tli«Mh'<'irtion 

hiH  own  previonH  opposition  to  the  had  Inten  no  wxjner  arrivtnl  at  than 

niakinjf  of  any  effort  (or  tin-  rescue  the  storm  rendered  all  action  in) |ms. 
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For  the  rest,  he  intreated  tliom  to  take  no  step  for  which  they 
could  not  adduce  the  distinct  sanction  of  law,  far  less  to  take  one 
which,  being  irrevocable,  could  be  followed  only  by  a  repentance 
as  unavailing  as  it  would  be  bitter,  lie  had  no  wish  to  save  even 
his  dearest  friends  if  these  should  be  found  guilty  of  a  well- 
defi!»ed  crime  against  the  state,  lie  was  even  willing  and  anxious 
that  his  kinsman  Perikles  should  be  tried  first,  and,  if  convicted, 
punished  ;  but  in  the  name  of  law  and  constitutional  usage  he 
demanded  that  a  day  should  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  each 
case  sepanitely.  To  his  warnings  he  added  a  short  account  of 
the  facts  as  in  his  belief  they  had  really  taken  place,  and  his  con- 
viction that  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
This  could  be  proved  not  only  by  those  who  were  in  the  ships  of 
the  victorious  fleet,  but  by  many  who  liad  managed  to  escape 
from  the  wrecks.  Among  those  who  were  thus  saved  was  one  of 
the  generals  themselves  who  now  stood  before  them  charged  with 
the  crime  of  abandoning  others  to  the  death  which  he  had  well- 
nigh  shared  with  them.  Lastly,  lie  reminded  them  that  they 
were  about  to  pronounce  judgment  on  men  who  had  won  for 
them  a  victory  NNhich  liad  all  but  settled  the  war  at  a  stroke  and 
which  might  easily  be  made  to  read  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Athenian  empire  ;  and  these  men,  he  emphatically  asserted,  de- 
sen'ed  not  to  be  put  to  death  but  to  be  crowned  as  conquerors 
and  honored  as  benefactors  of  the  city. 

To  this  speech  the  multitude  (the  name  of  Demos  they  no  longer 
descn'c)  were  willing  to  listen  with  patience,  if  not  with  attention. 

,.     .  It  needed  no  special  sairacitv  to  see  which  side  liad  the 

Condemna-  .     .       .       ,   ^  ,  T        "^    ^  ^^  ^-  r  mi 

lion  of  the     majority  m  the  assembly  ;  and  the  partisans  of  Ihcra- 

gLDcraiu.  incnes  knew  that,  if  only  the  proposition  of  Kallixenos 
were  put  to  tlie  vote,  it  must  be  carried.  This  end  was  insured  so 
tioon  as  Eurypt<^)lemo.s  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  threat  of 
indicting  the  proposer  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon.  When,  then, 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemos  wasputto  the  vote,  and  tlie  show 
of  liands  declared  by  the  I'rytaneis  to  be  in  its  favor,  they  could 
even  yet  wait  patiently.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  presiding 
%ch  '  'ine  or  manv  of  wliom  liad  protested  against  the  measure 

of  1,  i.»H  as  illegal,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  every  means 

for  preventinff  its  adoption  ;  and  so  conscious  were  they  of  tho 
*  '  '  '  V  whifij  thev  liad  hoped  tf)  save  the  people  from  the  com- 
:  of  a  great  erimo  that  when  Menekles  rose  to  insist  that  the 
amendment  Hhould  be  put  to  the  vote  again,  they  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  demand.'     The  proposal  put  forth  by  the  senate  was 

•ibl-  '    "  -l.-nifm    would  '  Dr.  Thirlwull, ///«/.  (7/-.  iv.  ]:i2, 

hftV'  ly  liad  lie  con-      believeH  that  tliemotionof  PiUrypto- 

'"        liiniHtlf  Ut  their  Htat<^ment«.        lomoH  '  woh  carried  probably  by  a 
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adopted,  and  there  remained  only  tlie  task  of  judging  all  the 
generals  by  one  vote.  But  in  a  case  like  this  judgment  must 
hn  carefully  distinofuished  from  trial  ;  and  without  heariiifr  any 
further  witnesses  or  any  defence  from  the  j)risoners  the  Athe- 
nians proceeded  to  give  their  decision  by  placing  their  votes 
whether  for  acquittal  or  condemnation  in  the  two  urns  belonging 
to  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that  for 
which  Theramenes  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  so  earnestly 
striven.  All  the  eight  generals  were  condemned  and  on  that 
night  the  six  who  wcie  present  were  murdered  ;  and  thus  Athens 
requited  the  Ufelong  labors  of  Perikles  by  slaying  liis  son. 

A  feeling  of  disgust,  if  not  of  loathuio;^  may  fairly  be  forgiven, 
when  we  read  that  no  long  time  passed  before  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  madness  and  of  their  crimes,  but  that,  infamous 
yielding  still  to  their  old  besetting  sin,  they  insisted  fhe  aThc-' 
on  throwing  the  blame  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  "»an  Uumos. 
advisers.  As  they  liad  done  in  the  days  of  Miltiades,  andasthey 
had  done  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  so  did  they  now.  It 
was  easy  to  decree  that  these  evil  counsellors  should  be  brought  to 
trial  ;  but  the  Athenians  were  falling  on  days  in  which  they  were 
no  longer  lo  do  as  they  liked.  Kallixenos  and  some  of  his  partisans 
were  bailed  by  friends  who  did  what  they  could  to  secure  their 
presence  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial  ;  but  they  contrived 
to  make  their  escape  during  the  tumults  w  hich  attended  the  illegal 
prosecution  of  Kleophon.  Kallixenos  returned  to  Athens  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  and,  hated  of  all  men,  died  of  hunger.     Very  wicked 

very  small  majority.'     Sarel.v,  if  it  proiweitions  were  put  to  the  vote, 

liad  been  really  carrit*d,  the  Pryta-  one  after  the  other  ;  and   that  the 

neis  would  have  been  encouraged  to  Prytanei.s  decided,  after  witnessinjf 

resiatthedemandof  Men»'klf8;  and  two  shows  of  hands,  that  then*  was 

a  bold  front,  justified    by  a  real  u  majority  for  that  of  Euryptole- 

thougli  small  inajorit}',  mi;:ht  r.od  nios,  anti  a  minority  for  that  of  Kal- 

not  improbal)ly  would  have  stayed  lixenos.     But  although   it  is  just 

lhecurrentoftliei)opular madness.  poseible    that    a    larpe    minority 

Besides, thisstatementimpliesthat,  mijjht   in   the  one  case  be  repre- 

when  the  amendment  was  put  a  sented  as  a  majority,  itisimpossi- 

8econdtime,8omo  who  had  voted  for  ble  to  believe  that  on  the  first  vot- 

it  before  now  voted  ngaiiibt  it,  and  in;j    more    hands   were    held    up 

InsutHcientnumbersat  least  tocon-  ajxainst  the  projKisal  of  Kallixenos 

vert  a  small  majority  into  a  decided  than  for  it,  or  that  tlie  Prytaneis 

minority.    Now  these  citizens,  wlio  would  have  dared  to  represent  as  a 

wero  simply  holdine  up  their  hands  minority   that    which    was  a   real 

amongst  a  multitude,  were  person-  nujjority  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 

ally   safe,  and  had  no  motive  for  Kallixenos.     The  whole  history  of 

t  hnnirinyr   their    minds   and    their  this  fatal  day  shows  that  from  the 

votes.     The  Prytaneis  had   a  very  first  a  ronsi(ieral)le  majority  of  the 

Bfronjf    motive    for    wishing'   that  j)eoplo  had  ttbandone<l  themselves 

the  amendment  of   Eurypiohinos  to  the  clan  feelint^  which  set  all 

shoald  bocarrie<l.    Mr.  CJrote,  JJist.  law  and  order  at  defiance. 
Or.  vlii.  275,  thinks  that  the  two 
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he  inav  have  oecn  ;  but  all  who  had  voted  for  the  murder  of  the 
six  ijenenils  were  not  less  guilty  than  he  and  should  be  not  less 
deepiv  dis«i;raced. 

Tho  Athenians  had  repented;  but  all  their  sorrow  could  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  the  orowino-  habit  of  tampering  with  law 
Moral  effect  and  constitutional  forms  had  lowered  their  character 
of  the  execu-  ^,j^j  ^jj^  character  of  their  servants.  The  people  were 
generals.  losmg  contidenee  in  those  whom  they  employed,  and 
their  officers  were  compelled  to  feel  more  and  more  that  no  benefits 
which  their  services  might  secure  to  the  state  would  insure  them 
agjiinst  illegal  prosecutions  and  arbitrary  penalties.  Corru})tion 
w;ks  eating  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  state,  and  treason  was  fast 
losing  its  loathsomeness  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  thought  them  • 
selves  none  the  worse  for  dallying  with  it.  For  the  moment 
Athens  was  again  mistress  of  the  sea  ;  but  the  crime  committed 
against  the  generals  who  conquered  at  Argennoussai  was  speedily 
avenged  at  Aigospotamoi.  One  thing  only  we  have  to  remember 
throughout  thih  terrible  history.  The  execution  of  these  ill-used  men 
was  not,  primarily,  the  work  of  demagogues.  The  excitement  was 
stirred  up  and  the  flames  were  fanned  by  men  who  were  oligarchs 
at  heart,  who  had  subverted  the  constitution  once,  who  were  going 
to  subvert  it  atrain,  and  who  in  the  mean  season  found  it  convenient 
to  use  the  demos  as  an  instrument  for  attaining  their  own  ends. 

Such  was  the  sequel  of  the  last  battle  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Of  the  victorious  generals  two  were  in  banishment,  six  were  dead  ; 

niffl  ^"^  ^^"®  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  Athens  liad  gained  from  a  victory 

ofEteoni-  morc  decisive  than  that  of  Kyzikos.  Whatever  the 
koe  in  Chiop.  <»;partans  may  have  done  after  their  disaster  at  Kyzikos, 
we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  now  repeated  the 
proposjils  which  Kndios  is  said  to  have  made  to  the  Athenians  for 
the  ending  of  the  strife.  The  Athenian  fleet  had  fallen  back  upon 
Samos ;  and  with  this  island  as  its  basis  the  generals  occupied 
thcm.selves  with  movements  not  for  crushing  their  enemies  but  for 
obtaining  money.  These  leaders  were  now  six  in  number  :  for  to 
Philoklcs  and  Adeimantos  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colleagues  of 
Koijfui  there  had  been  added  Kephisodotos,  Tydeus,  and  lastly 
MenandroH,  who  with  Euthydemos  had  helped  by  clogging  the 
hands  of  Demosthenes  to  bring  about  the  cattistrophe  at  Syracuse. 
T!       '  of  one  admiral  niav  perhaps  be  a  convenient  mode  of 

CI.  .:  .^.  „  the  rest:  but  if  the  judicial  murder  of  Byng  had  been 
accompanied  by  tlic  execution  of  a  batch  of  his  colleagues,  the  ex- 
j*'  '  '  would  probably  have  been  ff)llowe(l  by  a  dangerous  de- 
c.  ,  lie  zeal  both  of  oHicersaiid  seamen.  It  was  not  in  liuman, 
far  lc«n  in  Athenian,  nature,  that  the  six  generals  now  serving  in  the 
Ea«l« ^  f   the  Egean  should   not  feel  their  ardor  damped 

by  a  '  .-,  of  the  gross  injustice  with  w  liich  their  country- 
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men  were  ready  to  treat  them,  even  if  nothing  bo  said  of  the  de- 
liberate treachery  with  wliicli  some  of  them  were  afterwards 
chari^ed.  But  if  the  Athenians  were  thus  miserably  employed,  not 
much  at  first  was  done  on  the  other  side.  IlaviiiLj  with  singular 
presence  of  mind  made  his  escape  from  Mytilene  where  he  was 
besien^ing  Konon,  Eteouikos  establislied  himself  at  Chios,  where  the 
oliorarchs  felt  that  at  whatever  cost  their  revolt  acfainst  Athens  must 
be  maintained.  But  his  resonrces  were  miserably  deficient.  He 
could  neither  pay  nor  clothe  his  men,  and  during  the  summer  these 
were  content  to  support  themselves  with  field  labor  :  but  when 
the  crops  were  all  gathered  and  they  again  felt  the  pressure  of 
want,  they  resolved  to  turn  their  arms  not  against  their  enemies  but 
against  their  friends.  A  straw  carried  on  the  person  was  to  point 
out  to  each  other  the  men  who  were  prepared  to  take  part  in  at- 
tacking and  plundering  the  Chians.  Such  friends  had  Chios 
gained  in  exchange  for  the  protection  wliich  while  they  were  allies 
of  Athens  had  never  failed  them.  Sorely  troubled  by  the  discovery 
of  this  conspria^y,  Eteonikos  at  first  knew  not  what  to  do.  Sup- 
pression by  force  was  not  to  be  thc^ught  of.  He  resolved  by  a  swift 
blow  to  appeal  to  the  personal  fears  of  the  conspirators.  Attended 
by  fifteen  men  carrying  daggers  he  walked  down  the  street  of  the 
city,  and  seeing  a  straw  on  the  dress  of  a  man  who  was  returning 
from  the  house  of  liis  physician,  he  gave  the  signal  for  putting  him 
to  death.  To  the  crowd  whif^h  gathered  round  eagerly  a.sking  the 
reason  for  this  summary  execution  the  simple  answer  returned  was 
that  he  was  wearing  a  straw.  Each  straw-bearer,  as  lie  heard  the  news, 
flung  away  the  sign  which  might  at  any  moment  bring  on  him 
the  same  doom  :  and  the  plot  being  thus  broken  up,  Eteonikos, 
summoning  the  (Miian  oligarchs,  pointed  out  to  them  frankly  the 
dangers  involved  in  military  discontent  if  it  should  pass  a  certiiin 
limit,  and  the  a)>solute  need  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  men  by 
an  immediate  and  large  contribution.  His  advice  was  taken,  and 
having  ordered  his  men  to  man  their  triremes  he  sailed  round  his 
fleet,  distributing  a  month's  pay  to  each  man,  without  uttering  a 
word  or  making  a  sign  which  implied  knowledge  of  the  conspiracv. 
The  j)olicy  of  Lvsandros  now  worked  :ls  he  had  intended  that  it 
sliould  work.      Eai»er  embjussies,  sent  not  only  by  the  members  of 

the  clubs  which   lie   had  set  up  but  bv  Cvrus  himself,    . 
1  111-  •  i»    r      •*        '  1     •       Appomt- 

demanded  his  rc-appointment.      Kefiising  to  grant  their    im-nt  of 

request  in   form,  the  ephors  complied   with  it  in  sub-   ,''/|||"'^j.Vi"L. 

stance.      Spartan   custom    forbade   the  appointment  of   «'f  Arakos. 

the  Riime  man  more  tlian  once  to  the  office  of  admiral ; 

but  Arakos   miirht  be  sent  out  nominally  in  the  command  which 

should  be  really  exercised  by  his  scriiic  Lvsandros.'      Eiirly  in  the 

'  Xen.  //.  ii.  1.7. 
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year  the  secretnry  took  zoalouely  in  hand  the  work  of  rcconstnic- 
tioii.  The  uiiboiiinkHl  trust  of  Cyrus  in  his  incorruptibilily  was 
displayed  by  makin*:  the  Spartan  secretary  master  of  all  his  pri- 
vate revenues  and  of  all  liia  reserved  funds.  One  condition  only,  not 
aito^a'tlier  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  earlier  days,  he  imposed 
ujK)n  him.  Lys^mdros  must  promise  not  to  engage  the  Athenian 
fleet  unless  the  advantage  of  numboi-s  was  decidedly  on  his  own  side.* 
The  activity  of  this  commander  stands  out  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  slowness  or  even  idleness  of  the  Athenian  generals,  to  two 
.  of  whom  at  least  this  inaction   must  have  been  both 

Siiniri-t"  ana  .  -ii-i  -it  i  i       •     i 

{  gallin-r  and  Inimiliatmg.  \N  hue  Lysandros  was  busied 
tat  in  the  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  and  while  he  even 
-'-  found  time  for  a  liurried  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Attica 
to  concert  measures  with  Agis  at  Bekeleia,  they  were 
doing  nothing.  Borne  down  by  the  majority  of  their  colleagues, 
Konon  and  Philokles  perhaps  never  suspected  that  the  vast  resources 
placed  by  Cyrus  in  the  hands  of  Lysandros  might  be  better  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  Athenian  admirals  than  in  building  ships  and 
Msauhing  cities  ;  but  they  must  have  felt  with  a  sinking  of  heart 
that  the  political  condition  of  Athens  even  more  than  the  failure  of 
her  revenues  and  the  breaking  up  of  her  confederacy  was  cliilling  the 
zeal  of  her  children,  if  not  fostering  treachery  in  lier  camps  and 
fleets.  At  last  when  from  Rhodes  Lysandros  sailed  to  the  Spartan 
station  at  Abydos  and  thence  advanced  to  the  assault  of  Lampsakos, 
the  Athenian  Hcot  followed  liim,  keeping  on  the  seaward  side  of 
Chios.  They  had  readied  tlie  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  and  were 
takintf  their  morning  meal  at  Elaious,  wjien  they  received  the 
tidings  tluit  their  allies  of  Lampsakos  had  been  conquered  and 
the  town  plundered.  Their  next  meal  was  taken  at  Sestos,  tlieir 
cvcninu'  meal  at  Aigospotamoi,  the  Goat's  Stream,  whence  that 
go^nlly  lit'et  of  1  HO  triremes  wiis  never  to  return.  At  daybreak  on 
the  following  (hiy  Lysandros  gave  orders  to  liis  men  to  man  the 
shi-  -  ••!  •'"  :  cd,  but  in  no  case  to  break  tlie  order  of  l)attleby 
ail  .        I  k  the  enemy.     The  orders  of  Lysandros  made  it 

imj i:.j'  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Alkibiades  at  Kyzikos  ;^  but  it 

waiiiijamfi'Htly  u  case  in  wliich  nothing  could  l)e  gained  and  much 
might  be  lost  by  delay.  Such,  however,  wjis  not  the  opinion,  or 
at  leant  not  the  expresfted  opinion,  of  Adeimantos,  Menandros, 
T;.  '  ••  -  ':d  KephiR<^»dotos.  The  evening  was  closing  in  when, 
b..  '•<!  it.H  enemy  to  no  purpose  all  day,  the  Athenian  fleet 

fell  bark  on  AigoKj)otamoi,  followed  by  a  I'eloponncsian  squadron 
«"''  -  '-■  *  -  '  -s  not  to  return  until  the  crews  of  the  Athenian 
If.  lirlv  landed  ;   an<l   not   until   he   received  these 

■  -V;n.  JI.  II.  ],  li.  '  Scop  450. 
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Udings,  did  Lysandros  allow  his  own  men  to  leave  their  diips  and 
take  their  cveninpr  meal.  The  monotony  of  this  ceremony,  useless 
for  the  Athenians  but  eminently  useful  for  the  plans  of  Lysandros, 
was  unbroken  for  four  successive  days.  The  Spartan  fleet  was 
supplied  from  Lampsakos  ;  and  liis  triremes  could  be  manned  al- 
most at  a  moment's  warning.  The  Athenian  station  was  merely 
on  the  open  beach,  and  the  nearest  town,  Sestos,  was  distant  nearly 
two  miles.  Over  this  wide  extent  of  ground  the  men  were  daily 
scattered  in  order  to  get  their  food,  and  the  fleet  was  left  dangerous- 
ly unguarded.  From  his  forts  on  the  Chersonesos  Alkibiades  could 
see  distinctly  the  rashness  and  perils  of  these  dispositions.  Going 
down  to  the  camp'  he  remonstrated  with  the  generals  for  retaining 
their  ships  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  the  protection  of  a  harbor 
and  a  base  of  supplies  from  a  city  close  at  hand,  and  earnestly  in- 
treated  them  to  fall  back  on  Sestos,  from  which  they  could  at  their 
pleasure  advance  to  attack  or  to  engage  the  enemy.'  His  advice  was 
rudely  rejected,  and  Tydeus  and  Menandros  dismissed  him  with 
the  rebuff  that  they  were  now  generals,  not  he.  On  the  flfth  day 
Lysandros  resolved  to  carry  out  tbe  plan  for  which  we  can  scarce- 
ly doubt  that  he  had  been  making  his  preparations  on  both  side? 
of  the  strait.  Each  day  had  increased  the  confldcnce  and  added 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  Athenian  army  ;  and  if  there  were  trai- 
tors among  their  leaders,  these  would  take  care  to  encourage  to 
the  utmost  that  contempt  for  the  enemy  which  led  them  thus  rashly 
to  neglect  discipline.  On  the  flfth  day  the  order  given  to  the 
squadron  which,  as  usual,  followed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Aigospo- 
tamoi  was  to  wait  until  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  dispersed  over 
the  country,  and  then,  as  they  came  back,  to  hoist  a  shield  as  a 
signal.  At  the  sight  of  this  token  the  order  w;is  issued  fori  nsUmt 
ind  rapid  onset.,  and  every  man  was  at  once  in  his  place  and  the 
whole  licet  in  motion.  In  a  few  minutes  the  work  was  done. 
Konon  alone  was  at  liis  post.  I'hilokles  perhaps  was  a»so  close  at 
hand  :  but  these  could  do  little  or  nothing.  Such  as  were  witliin 
reach  hurried  bjick  to  their  ships  ;  but  of  the  triremes  thus  manned 
some  had  only  two  banks  of  rowers,  some  only  one,  while  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  empty.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  this 
Rurj>rise  as  a  battle.  A  few  blows  may  perhaps  have  been  struck  : 
bat  of  tliesc  no  account  was  taken.  The  army  of  Athens  luui  been 
cheated,  and  their  whole  fleet  was  insnared.  Konon  siiw  at  a 
glance  that  nothinLT  ''ould  be  done  ;   and  while  the  Spartans  were 

'  Tli»!    narrntivH   of    Xrnoplion,  ndes  crtnlit  foi'disintrrfHttni  conns**! 

//.ii.  1,25,  imjjlle.s  a  luTs^jual  inter-  iu   tho   uianifeHt    inUTrnis   ol    Iiih 

view.  country.  He  had.indt'ed.Kl  thelime 

'  No  man  in  wholly  evil  :  and  in  no  motive  for  ^ivin^  any  other, 
this  iDBtancti  ve  ]uay  ^'ive  Alkibi- 
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biisiod  in  oapturinc:  the  sliips  and  surrounding  the  prisoners  on  the 
sh.Ti'.  lie  l»:istcMi«'d  witli  oiglit  vessels  besides  his  own,  the  sacred 
I'anilian  trireme  heinij:  one  of  tliein,  to  Abarnis,  the  promontory  to 
the  east  of  I^impsjikos,  and  thence  took  away  the  huge  sails  of  the 
lVl.'j»onnesia!i  Aeet.  He  thus  greatly  lessened  their  powers  of 
pursuit,  and  then  making  his  way  down  the  Hellespont  while 
Lysjindros  was  still  employed  at  Aigospotamoi,  he  hastened  to  his 
friend  Euaixoras  in  Kypros  (Cyprus),  while  the  Paraliau  sliip  went 
on  its  miserable  errand  to  Athens.  A\  ith  greater  speed  the 
Milesian  privateer  Theopompos  set  off  on  his  voyage  to  Sparta, 
eiiai-ged  l»v  liVSimdros  to  convey  the  good  news  to  tln^  ephors  ;  and 
almost  before  eight-and-forty  hours  were  passed,  he  had  reached 
the  Lakonian  coast.  Not  long  after  him  Gylippos  followed  with 
the  spoils.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  placed  in  his 
keeping,  put  up  in  sacks,  each  of  which  furnished  the  ephors  with 
the  means  for  ascertaining  the  amount  deposited  in  them.  Knowing 
nothing  of  tliis  (iylippos  unripped  the  bags,  and  having  taken  out 
thirty,  some  said  three  hundred,  talents,  handed  over  the  rest  as 
the  ftill  amount  intrusted  to  him  ;  and  the  career  of  the  man  who 
had  ruined  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse  closed  with  a  sentence  of 
death  for  theft.' 

The  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  contrived  to  escape  to   Sestos  and   some    neighboring 
^  f<»i1s,  were  carried  to  Lampsakos  ;  and  there  Lysandros 
t\.  ,  >ununoned    a  council  to  determine  how  the  prisoners 

f""'"7"  b>  ^iionld  be  dealt  with.  At  once  all  tongues  were  let 
lo<mc  against  the  Athenians.  Not  only  were  their 
iniquities  in  times  past  laid  again  to  their  charge,  but  terrible  things 
were  said  of  nmtilations  which  in  the  event  of  their  being  victorious 
at  .'\igo8p(>tamoi  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  their  enemies.  There 
irt  abs«»lut<'ly  no  justiHeation  for  a  charge  which  in  tlie  absence  of 
ail  proof  may  !)e  disims^-ed  as  a  liorrible  calumny.  Nevertheless, 
it  WHM  decreed  that  J'hiloklcs  with  all  the  Atlienian  prisoners,  4,000 
we  are  told,  in  number,'  should  be  put  to  death.     The  general 

'  It   wtLB  said   that  lie  died   by  As  most  deeply  interested  in  the 

■tarvfttion  :  but  wlieth<^r  the;  Rtory  nafety  of  tlie  fleet,  they  would  ])ro- 

of  P«unania«  wag  in  liiH  cium;  re-  bably  be  nearer  at  hand  than  their 

peaU'd,  or  whKiier  lit;  died  in  exile,  allies;  but  if  AdeiuiantoH  was  with 

w«   raniiot  Kav.     I)if>d.    xiii.    100.  Honio  of  his  colleagues  a  traitor,  ho 

Plul.  Xik.  216,     Lyg.  10-17.    AtUcn.  and  they  would  take;  ran;  that  their 

vl.  p.  234.  men  nhould  be  well  out  of  the  way 

'  I*auii.   \x.   JJ2,  0.     It  peems  on  of  oHerin^ any  resistance.    Forthis 

th.-  \\h.,l».  i.,f,m  unlikely  that  the  very  reason,  however,  they  would 

ti  -nerBexweded  sixor  l)e   nearer   to   a  place   of  refuse. 

•*  i,  nor  ran  webesure  PhilokleH  doubtless   did   what  he 

t  '  r  of  AtheniariH  cup-  could  to  prevent  the  nuHchief,  and 

•ui"i  ■w..,.i(,i<d  u>  t, 01  »0.  merely  \h'.  the  ^wnXvv  nutnberof  the  prison- 

r»«  an-  told  ho  l»y  l'uuiiunia«.  crs  Ulon^ftd  pr<ilmbly  to  his  divi- 
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arrayed  himself  in  white  garments,  and  having  heard  the  question 
by  wliich  Lvsandros  a^«ke<l  him  what  a  man  deserved  who  had  opot:- 
ed  the  gates  of  hiwless  wickedness  against  Hellenes/  was  taken  away 
at  the  head  of  the  long  procession  to  the  ground  of  slaughter.  The 
lancfuaiT^e  of  Xenophon  implies  that  to  the  (piestion  of  Lysaiidros 
}^hilokles  vouchsiifed  no  answer ;  but  whatever  reply  he  might  have 
made  would  assuredly  have  been  suppressed  by  the  historian  who 
wrote  in  the  interests  not  of  truth  but  of  S[)arta.  The  fact  is  that, 
with  little  kindliness,  probably,  and  with  less  mercy,  Philokles  was 
faithful  to  his  country.  His  name  is  therefore  blackened.  Adei- 
mantos  was  spared  from  the  slaughter  because  he  had,  as  many  felt 
sure  and  some  openly  said,  betrayed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Lysan- 
dros ;  and  as  it  was  needful  to  cloke  his  treachery  and  to  assign  a 
decent  pretext  for  suffering  him  to  live,  it  was  said  that  he  opposed 
himself  to  the  alleged  brutality  of  his  colleague.*^  Lastly  Xenophon 
has  carefully  drawn  a  veil  over  the  details  of  this  shameful  cata- 
strophe. If  the  surprise  was  accomplished  by  Persian  gold  on  the 
one  side  and  Athenian  greed  on  the  other,  the  result  might  bring  a 
blush  even  to  the  cheek  of  the  conqueror  :  but  if  it  be  so,  then  the 
treachery  could  not  be  confined  to  one  man  alone.  If  Adeimantos 
only  had  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  Lysandros,  he  would  have 
been  in  an  impotent  minority,  and  his  constant  and  factious  oppo- 
sition to  his  colleagues  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  throw  suspicion 
on  his  motives  and  his  conduct.  But  if  the  number  of  the  traitors 
were  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  faithful  generals,  the  energv  of  the 
latter  might  be  paralysed  without  any  appearance  of  dishonesty  or 
disaffection.  A  still  better  color  might  be  thrown  over  their 
advice  or  suggestions,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  in  the  majority  ; 
and  tliis  good  fortune  seems  to  have  befallen  Adeimantos.  ( )f  the 
six  generals  Philokles  an«l  Konon  are  beyond  suspicion  ;  of  ntuio  of 
the  others  have  we  any  eviden.'o  that  tliey  were  put  to  death  after 
the  battle.  Of  Adeimantos  it  is  expressly  said  that  he  was  saved 
from  the  nuissaore.  Xeno|)hon,  who  says  that  others  were  taken  be- 
sides Adeimantos  and  Philokles,  is  specially  careful  to  avoid  siiying 
that  they  took  all  their  colleagues  (with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  Konon)  :  nor  does  he  any  more  than  Diodoros  distinctlv  speak 
of  the  execution  of  any  other  general  than  Philokles.  According  to 
Pausanias  Tydcus   was  bribed  not  less  than  Adeimantos ;'  and 

sion.     Tlio  only  commander  who  allejjed  fact  beyond  that  of  Adei- 

waa  at  all  Bufticiently  on  his  guard  mantos  himself.     We  could  not  be- 

;fot  away  wiili  nine  ships,  tliat  in,  Hove  Adeimantos,  even  if  he  had 

with  at  least  l.SOU  ni'jn.  solemnly  sworn  to  the  fact;  norcan 

'  ufj^iificvo^  e'lr' K'/.Ari^ai TTapavofielv.  we  believe  the  historian  iu  a  matter 

Xen,  //.  ii.  1.  ''i2.  which  must  be  represented  to  the 

'  It    is   obvious   that    Xenophon  rre<lit  of  Lysandros. 

could   liHVt'  no  authority  for  this  '  Pans.  iv.  17,2;  x   U,  5. 
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Lv8amli\>s  could  scarcely  afford  to  keep  his  faith,  such  as  it  was, 
with  one  and  to  break  it  with  the  other.  There  remain  only 
Menandros  and  Kephisodotos ;  and  it  is  significant  ihat  of  these 
two  the  former  should  have  associated  himself  with  Tydeus  in  his 
insolent  rejection  of  the  counsel  of  Alkibiades  immediately  before 
thebetraval  of  the  Heetwas  accomplished.  Of  Ke})hisodotos  no- 
tliing  can  be  s;iid,  because  nothing-  has  been  recorded  ;  but  we  are 
assuredly  not  justitied  in  asserting  that  he  was  slain  along  with 
Philokles  without  a  distinct  warrant  for  the  statement.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  Konon'  that  Lysandros  planned  and  Adeimantos  de- 
li!>erateiy  wrought  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  If  his 
conviction  wjis  right  (and  while  everything  seems  to  tell  in  its 
favor,  assuredly  nothing  tells  against  it),  tlie  wliole  narrative 
of  this  horrible  and  disgraceful  catastrophe  becomes  luminously 
clear.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is  an  astounding  and  insoluble 
riddle. 

The  news  of  the  ruin  wrought  at  Syracuse  was  conveyed  by  no 
official  dispatch,  and  its  terrors  were  in  some  slight  degree  lessened 
Utter  difu  '*>'  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  know- 
nuj  at  Ath-  jcdge  of  their  loss.  The  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  at 
c«iptofthc  Aigospotamoi  came  upon  them  with  the  suddenness 
5fe^^^°™  of  a  tlumdcrbolt.  When  the  men  of  the  Taralian 
■S.  trireme,    sailing   into   the   harbor,    told   their   dismal 

story,  tlie  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  as  it  passed  along  the  double 
line  of  walls,  rose  into  a  piercing  wail  when  it  reached  the  city. 
All  that  night  the  mourning  went  up  to  lieaven,  for  none  could 
close  their  eyes  in  sleep.  Nothing  more  could  be  done.  There 
PDmained  ordy  the  fearful  expectation  of  a  doom  very  soon  to  be 
inflicteil  on  tlicm  by  an  enemy  not  likely  to  forgive  or  to  deal 
kindly  with  prostrate  foes  absolutely  in  their  power.  For  in  their 
[Kiwer  thoy  felt  themselves  already.  They  might  still  be  able  to 
close  their  harbor  gates;  they  might  still  man  their  walls  and 
f  ''  nt  within  the  city:  but  famine  would  do  the  work  of 
'  ros  far  more  efTcctually  than  it  could  be  accomi)lished  by 

ik't'U  or  armies.     In  this  hour  of  overpowering  dismay,  through 
tin-  blarknosB  of  which  not  a  ray  of  light  coiild  })ass,  their  thoughts 
tuHicd  with  terrible  distinctness  to  tlieirowri  misdeeds  in  the  days 
that  were  pa«t,  to  irjicjuities  which  they  had  ruthlessly  committed 
and  to  othcrn  which  they  had  all  but  wrought.     The  wid(!  prospect 
revealed  not  a  gKani  of  comfort.     Those  frightful  usages  of  war 
on  which  in  their  time  of  strength  they  luid  acted  without  scruple 
'        ^'    '  ''    ir  enemies  would  bestow  a  thought  on  all 
I  much  evil  Athens  miglit  have  done  U) 
lleliaA.     bat  if  ihcy  could  no  longer  hope  that  endurance  might 
'  thm  th-faU.  Leg.  p.  401. 
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be  rewarded  by  victory,  an  unconditional  surrender  which  would 
enable  the  Spartans  to  slay  every  Athenian  citizen  and  to  send 
their  wives  and  children  into  slavery  was  still  out  of  the  question. 
An  assembly  held  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Paralian 
trireme  decreed  that  the  entrances  to  the  harbors  should  be  blocked 
up,  onfe  only  remaininix  open,  and  that  every  preparation  should 
be  made  for  undergoing  a  siege. 

Meanwhile  Lysandros  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  hasten 
with  his  fleet  to  the  doomed  city.     He  knew  that  Athens  must 
vield  or  starve,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the   ^ 
pressure  of  famine   should  make  itself  felt  at  once.    ofLysan- 
The  submission  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantio!i  followed   *EiS;»"and 
of  necessity  the  disaster  at  the  Goat's  River,  and  the   the  Heiiea- 
Athenian  garrisons  in  these  or  in  other  towns  he  sent   ^^"  ' 
straight  to  Athens,  telling  them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  should  take  up  their  abode  within 
the  city  walls,     llis  own  immediate  work  was  the  establishment  of 
that  Spartan  supremacy  to  which  the  members  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  had  been  exhorted  to  look  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 

In  Athens  the  pressure  of  famine  was  daily  becoming  more 
dreadful.  Imports  indeed  there  were  ;  but  these  were  their  own 
Klerouchoi  or  settlers  established  in  the  Chersonesos,  pressure  of 
in  Melos,  Aigina,  and  elsewliere,  their  possessions  in  famine  at 
these  places  being  restored  to  such  of  the  old  in- 
habitants JUS  Lysandros  was  able  to  find  and  send  thither,  or 
granted  to  SparUm  citizens.  The  misery  would  have  passed  the 
bounds  <jf  endurance,  liad  not  some  encouragement  been  given 
by  the  restoration  of  greater  liarmoijj.aHKms;  the  citizt'iis:  Ti 
J*s(!*piumuai*f  l*Htrokl(»tdCTrTntvftrned  the  wholesome  lessons  tauglit 
by  extreme  suifcring.  [>\  this  mejtsun;  a  complete  amnesty  wjis 
given  to  all  except  those  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  gone  into 
exile  in  order  to  avoid  trial  and  to  those  who  were  lying  under 
sentences  passed  by  tlie  court  of  Areiopagos.  For  all  others  it 
was  decreed  that  the  documents  relating  to  their  condemnation  or 
recording  tlieir  disgrace  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  restoration 
of  a  large  number  of  dishonored  citizens  to  their  full  rights  was 
followed  by  a  kindly  feeling  and  sym[)athy  between  all  <hisses 
in  the  city  widcli  seemed  to  promise  that,  though  tiic  day  must 
go  against  Athens,  it  yet  should  not  close  in  utter  shame. 

At  last  Lysandros  set  out  for  the  city.  To  tin*  ephors  at  Sparta 
and  to  Agisat  Dekeleiahe  sent  messages  announeing  his  approach 
with  a  fleet  of  200  shijc*.  Tlie  tidiuLCs  were  followed  Sict:i«  of  the 
by  the  liJLsty  departure  of  the  full  relopoinu'si:ni  force  nojiltilitlons 
under  the  Spartan  king  l*ausania.s,  the  Argives  alone  for  peace, 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  Having  crossed  the 
21 
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isthmus  thcv  advanced  straiixlit  along  the  Eleusinian  road  and 
took  lip  their  position  in  tlie  Akadeniia  close  to  the  city  gates; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Lysandros,  having  ravaged  Salamis,  ap- 
peared before  Peiraieiis  with  1 50  ships  and  blocked  up  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  before,  there  had 
issued  from  this  harbor  that  fleet  (more  magniticent  and  more 
splendidly  equipped,  if  not  so  large)  which  was  to  establish  the 
suprenmcv  of  Athens  over  Sicily,  and  to  win  for  her,  as  it  was 
hoped,  a  raiihellenic  empire.  Now  it  was  a  question  of  days 
which  should  determine  whether  Athens  could  insist  on  any  terms 
at  all,  or  whether  she  must  submit  without  conditions  to  the 
conquerur.  The  first  embassy  sent  to  Agis,  when  famine  had 
began  to  reap  its  dismal  harvest  of  death,  offered  free  alliance  with 
Sparta,  resen'ing  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Peiraieus  and  the 
Long  Walls.  By  Agis  they  were  referred  to  the  ephors,  who  on 
bearing  fr«)m  the  envoys  at  Sellasia  on  the  Lakonian  frontier  what 
thev  had  to  offer  bade  them  go  home  again  and,  if  they  cared  to 
have  peace,  to  return  with  more  reasonable  conditions.  This 
rebuff  seemed  to  crush  such  spirit  as  still  remained  in  the  hearts 
of  the  beleaguered  people.  It  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
Spartans  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  their  complete 
destruction  :  but  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point, 
there  was  none  that  hundreds  or  thousands  must  die  of  starvation 
before  any  terms  could  be  proposed  and  accepted.  One  condition 
there  was  on  which  the  Spartans  had  declared  their  readiness  to 
treat ;  biit  no  man  dared  to  urge  compliance  with  this  recpiisition 
for  pulling  down  one  mile  in  length  of  each  of  the  Long  Walls, 
until  Archestratos  urged  that  it  was  better  to  do  this  than  that  all 
the  i>eople  should  die.'  To  this  shame  they  could  not  yet  bow 
themselves  ;  luit  the  increa.sing  intensity  of  the  ftuniiie  convinced 
them  that  something  nuist  be  done  :  and  if  Thcramenes  dared  not 
j»ro|>o8c  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  he  could  offer  to  go  to 
LyxandroH,  and  a.sc(;rtf>in  wliether  this  condition  was  demanded 
Minply  a.H  a  guarantee  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  or' 
wiM-thf-r  it  was  to  be  ased  as  the  means  for  reducing  them  to 
KJavcry.  The  question  w;us  suf >crfluou8.  If  peace  and  independence 
Mrerc  promised  on  a  given  condition,  even  S|>aila  would  be  held 
Unmd  to  serure  to  them  that  independence  if  this  condition  should 
\n-  arccjited.  Th(!  mere  putting  of  the  question  was  indeed  a 
virtual  ;4iliniHsi<M»  that,  if  tli<;  Spartans  insisted  on  it  simply  as  a 
ple<igc  of  good  faitli,  the  walls  should  be  pulled  down.  But  in 
t):  -  ■*'•  '-  the  Athenians  <hose  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious 
^  -  raiiM-neH  d«q»art<'d  on  his  mission.     Three  months  of 

fn/litfnl  ini.M'ry  Ii.kI  p;iKHed  before  he  was  seen  iigain.      lie  then 

'  X*-n    //  ii.  2,  15. 
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came  to  say  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  been  detained  by 
Lysandros,  who  had  now  sent  him  back  with  the  answer  that  terms 
of  peace  could  be  taken  into  consideration  onlv  bv  the  fphoi-s. 
There  could  now  be  no  longer  any  holding  back.  An  enemy  was 
within  the  walls  which  could  not  much  longer  be  resisted  ;  and  it 
was  l)i'ttcr,  while  time  permitte<l,  to  obtain,  if  they  could,  some- 
lliinu:  better  than  slavery  from  the  cncmv  without. 

Intrusted  with  full  powers,  TheramcTies  set  out  with  nine 
■.rollengues  on  the  mission  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Athens. 
At    Scllasia   they     were    called    upon    to   answer   the   _. 

.  ,  "^  1  Tug  surrcn- 

question  which  had  been  put  to  the  envoys  of  the  derof 
previous  embassy  ;  Imt  on  the  announcement  that  the  '^^"*-'""^- 
Athenians  would  be  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  their  com- 
missioners, whatever  these  might  be,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
to  Sparta.  Here  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  confederacy  to  which  the  power  of  Athens 
had  long  been  a  rock  of  offence  :  and  along  with  many  others  the 
voices  of  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  were  raised  for  her  utter 
destruction.  Against  this  savage  demand  that  no  terms  should  bo 
made  with  their  ancient  enemy  the  Phokians  made  a  noble  protest ;' 
and  the  i)oint  was  overruled  by  the  Spartans,  who  declared  that 
they  would  never  allow  a  city  to  be  inslaved  which  had  done  so 
nmch  good  to  Hellas  in  the  season  of  her  greatest  need.  It  may  be 
ffiirly  (loubted  whether,  as  they  siiid  this,  they  thought  so  much  of 
the  benefits  conferred  by  Athens  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Mykale 
JUS  on  advantagos  whi<-h  they  might  receive  from  her  in  times  yet 
to  come.  It  might  for  tlie  present  suit  Sparta  to  set  up  her 
Harmostai  with  their  dependent  coinmittet's  in  the  several  towns 
of  her  confederation  :  but  none  knew  better  than  the  Spartans  that 
the  materials  with  which  they  hjul  to  deal  were  not  the  most  manjigc- 
able  in  the  world,  and  it  was  possible  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the 
existence  of  Athens  might  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  that  of 
Thebes,  even  if  Athens  should  not  be  needed  to  help  them  against 
Thebes.  The  discussion  ended  with  the  decree  (it  <'an  scarcely  be 
called  by  any  other  name)  that  the  Athenians  must  i)ull  down  their 
walls,  must  yield  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve,  nnist  consent  to 
receive  back  their  exiles,  and  must  follow  implicitly  the  biddings 
of  Sparta.  As  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  made  their  way  with 
these  tidings  from  IViraieus,  crowds  thn)nged  round  him  to  learn 
wh'ther  their  miseries  were  now  to  en<l  or  to  be  l)«)rne  until  none 
shoulil  be  left  to  bear  them.  They  were  told,  doubtless,  that  their 
lives  and  their  freedom  were  safe  ;  but  not  until  on  the  following 
day  the  citizens  were  met  in  their  .-uvsembly  were  the  precise  terms 
imposed  on  them  ma<le  known.  These  terms,  Theramenes  brietiy 
'  Deni.  rf€'  faU.  Lnj.  p.  361. 
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toM  tlu'iu,  llu'v  imist  accept ;  none  olhera  \vorc  to  be  had,  A  few 
still  niiseil  tluir  voices  ai^iiinst  this  last  Iminihivtion  ;  but  they 
wore  borne  tU»vii  by  the  vast  majority.  The  submission  of  Atliens 
was  inailc  ;  aiul  tlie  long  strife  wjiich,  dating  from  the  surprise  of 
Platjiiai  by  tho  Thebans,  had  lasted  for  seven-and-twenty  years, 
wjis  at  an  end.  Into  tliat  harbor  from  uliich  liad  issued  but  a 
little  while  before  the  lleet  which  Adeimantos  decoyed  to  its  own 
ruin  and  tlie  ruin  of  Atliens  Lysandros  now  entered  >vith  the  fleet 
of  Sparta,  bringing  with  him  those  exiles  'wliose  crimes  liad  made 
their  nanu's  infamous  for  all  time.  While  the  arsenals  were  dis- 
mantleil  and  the  unfinished  .ships  in  the  docks  burnt,  the  demolition 
of  the  Long  AN'alls  was  begun  to  the  music  of  lUitc-players  and  the 
measured  movements  of  dancing  women.  Twelve  ships  only  were 
left  in  the  desolate  and  dismantled  harbor  :  and  so  began,  ac- 
cording to  Spartan  phrase,  tho  first  day  of  freedom  for  llellas.' 

Thus  passed  away  the  most  splendid  phase  of  Athenian  liis- 
tor}'.  Tlie  great  empire  which  Themistokles  had  shaped  and 
Ch»r«rtcr  which  rcriklcs  sought  to  surround  with  impregna- 
anri^ipirtnn  ^'^  safeguards  was  for  the  time  utterly  brought  to 
polity  a«  df-  nauLflit.  No  Other  end  could  be  looked  for  so  soon 
the  l(»».iie  as  It  i»ecamc  clear  tliat  tiic  great  Dorian  state  witli  its 
oftUfwar.  jijlips  ^vas  determined  to  resist  and,  if  need  were,  to 
fight  against  tiic  idea  which  underlay  the  polity  of  Athens.  This 
polity  even  in  its  crudest  and  most  imperfect  form  was  a  protest 
against  that  spirit  of  isolation  under  which  the  old  Eu])atrid 
houses  had  sprung  uj)  to  power.'  To  the  form  of  society  thus 
created  the  Spartan  clung  with  vehement  tenacity,  and  in  this 
attitude  he  liad  the  symj)atliy  of  the  Hellenic  world  generally. 
Even  when  the  Athenian  empire  had  reached  its  greatest  extension 
and  her  power  seemed  most  firmly  cemented,  wlion  moreover  her 
allies  felt  that  they  received  from  her  benefits  and  riglits  wliicdi  they 
c*>uld  never  have  secured  for  themselves,  these  allies  still  felt  a 
certain  Horcne.s.sat  her  interference  with  those  autonomous  instincts 
which  tlu'V  invested  w  ith  an  inviolable  sanctity.  Their  dependence 
ajMin  her,  although  tlicy  might  be  utterly  unable  to  defend  them- 
nelvcM,  w;w  Hlill,  to  whatever  an  extent,  an  evil  ;  and  only  when 
after  allowing  oligarchical  fjy-tions  to  scduc(i  tlu-m  into  revolt  they 
found  that  the  fn-edom  with  which  they  had  been  lured  onwards 
wan  bat  a  ftpcciousi  name  for  grinding  tyranny,  did  the  demos  i:i 

^'^ *   "^  w-t  it.self  wdulously  to  undo  th(>   mischief  and  make 

or*i  .iiiHo  with  the  imp«rrial  city  which  had  proved  itself  the 

only  bulwark  again«t  the  dcHpotism  of  an   exclusive  order.      Hut 

*•',' ""   *    '  ^  a</irr<'^«ivc.      It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

*'•  '  '•  birth  t<»  th(!    I)<rlian   confe<leracy   and 
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which  throucrli  this  led  to  the  more  liighly -developed  supremacy  of 
Athens'  c<)iiii)cllL'd  the  imperial  city  to  int<jrferc  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  freedom  or  rather  the  license  of  states  which, 
although  thev  might  be  able  to  do  little  good,  could  yet  be  powerful 
for  mischief,  and  which,  if  they  did  nothing,  would  reap  the  same 
benefits  with  those  members  of  the  confederacy  who  did  everything. 
IIow  slifrht  on  the  whole  that  interference  was,  how  jealously 
Athens  guarded  the  liberty  and  rii^hts  of  her  allies  against  her  own 
citizens,  liow  great  a  protection  her  course  afforded  to  these  allies 
in  their  disputes  with  one  another,  and  how  carefully  she  shielded 
them  airainst  the  attacks  of  foreign  powers,  the  whole  course  of  this 
history  luis  shown.  Briefly, — with  all  their  faults  and  with  crimes 
the  stains  of  which  no  tears  could  ever  wash  out,  the  Athenians 
were  fitrhtincf  for  a  law  and  an  order  which,  they  felt,  could  not  be 
maintained  at  all  if  it  was  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a 
single  city.  So  far  as  they  went,  they  were  working  to  make  a 
nation  :  but  into  a  nation  the  Hellenic  tribes  au<l  cities  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  moulded.  The  resistance 
which  Athens  encountered  compelled  her  to  keep  her  allies  more 
closely  under  control,  aiul  iin[)arted  to  her  government  an  appear- 
ance of  despotism  which,  however,  was  at  its  woi*st  a  slight  yoke 
indeed  when  compare<l  with  the  horrors  of  Spartan  rule.  She  had 
attempted  great  things  for  which  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe  ;  and 
the  states  which  had  beeti  induced  to  band  themselves  against  her 
awoke  for  the  most  part  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cheated  by  a  lie.  In  her  relations  with  her  allies 
Athens  exhibited  a  dignity  and  a  justice  which,  if  they  have 
marked  the  dealings  of  any  other  people,  have  marked  th(vse  only 
of  England. 

J5ut  from  the  tragic  drama  which  we  have  now  traced  to  its 
catjistrophe  we  cannot  turn  without  the  feeling  (more  painful  far 
than  that  with  whi<'h  we  read  of  the  last  fearful  days  tiic  wx^iai 
of  the  Ath.'nians  at  Syracuse),  that  we  have  g<»ne  '("'.'lif^'^f''*" 
through  the  history  not  of  the  people  but  only  of  the  liiliuh. 
smallest  fraction  of  it.  From  the  narrative  of  political  events,  of 
a  real  and  for  the  most  part  wholesome  political  growth,  the 
curtain  is  fn)m  time  to  time  lifted  to  reveal  a  picture  so  horrible 
that  diity  alone  can  constrain  us'to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  it  at 
all.  We  have  hacl  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  civilisation  foutulcd 
on  that  instinct  of  isolation  and  despotism  which  marks  the  beast 
in  liis  den  ;'  and  this  stamp,  even  in  the  midst  (»f  the  splen<lor, 
tin?  grace,  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  age  of  Pcrikles  and 
IMato,  Oreek  life,  even  at  Athens,  never  loses.  When  Aristjigoras 
visitt-'d  Athens,  he  found  there  three  myriads  of  citizens  not  iudis- 
'  See  p.  246.  '  See  p.  0. 
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posiMl  to  take  up  liis  cause.'  What  the  pro{)ortioii  may  have  been 
in  his  «h»v  hi-lween  the  miiiihers  of  tlie  free  citizens,  tl\e  ivsidehi 
foreiitiiers,  and  llie  slaves,  we  know  not ;  but  respecting  all  the  vast 
thn»iiir  except  the  men  w  ho  possessed  the  francliise  and  ordered  the 
st«tc  liistorv  keeps  an  ominous  silence.  For  their  occupations,  theii- 
nlojisures,  and  their  pains,  the  free  citizen  had  a  profound  disregaid 
or  contempt ;  and  to  them  were  abandoned  as  coarse  and  degrading 
those  tasks  of  commerce  and  manufacture  uhieli  constitute  the 
verv  kernel  of  modern  Enghsh  and  European  prosperity. '^  Defeat 
in  battk^  and  the  sjiek  of  cities  may  exlubit  to  us  thousands  of  men 
slauLrhtered  in  cold  blood  on  the  held  or  departing  into  a  hopeless 
slavery.  Athenian  gentlemen,  refined  and  delicate,  nurtured 
amongst  all  the  glories  of  the  highest  art,  trained  in  the  schools  of 
the  hijjhest  science,  were  thrown  to  rot  in  tlie  quarries  of  Syracuse, 
and  taken  out  to  be  classed  henceforth  anions:  those  wliom  wise 
men  like  Aristotle  vouchsafed  to  regard  as  animated  machines. 
Ha^ed  really  on  tlie  tiger-like  system  which  limits  action  strictly 
!»y  powiT,  <ireek  slavery  was  only  in  the  false  and  ridiculous 
phil«>s«tphy  of  n  later  ;ige  made  to  rest  on  distinctions  to  which 
nature  was  every  day  giving  tlie  lie.  With  the  refutation  of  the 
monstrous  falsdiorxls  wliich  characterise  the  special  pleadings  of 
Aristotle  on  this  subject  we  are  not  liere  concerned  :  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  note  that  of  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  a 
given  land  nineteen-twenticths  are  never  heard  of,  or  that,  if  they 
appt-ar  at  all,  it  is  only  to  be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice  for  the 
bencHt  of  fri*e  citizens.  IJehind  this  same  dark  and  almost  im- 
penetnibh-  veil  are  hi<l<len  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  sounds  in  every  land.  Nowhere 
among  tin;  Hellenic  tribes  was  the  idea  conceived  which  English- 
men att'u-h  to  the  life  of  the  family.  The  quiet  liappiness  of  well- 
ordi-red  English  homes  had  never  dawned  upon  the  Hellenic  mind. 
In  it*  place  thrrc  was  the  degrading  companionship  of  female 
iiUvo«,  the  more  refined  l)ut  not  less  sensual  society  of  the  lletaiial, 
Afid.nwmt  promin(!ntof  all,  th(;  loathsome  and  unnatural  debauchery 
which  drew  down  the  scathing  condemnation  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  (ientiles.'  It  is  shameful  to  be  <1  riven  even  tosj)eak  of  sucli 
tliintr^;  but  w<;  liave  no  real  grasp  on  tli(;  history  of  the  people  if 
wc  fail  to  hcc  that  in  the  days  of  r<rikles,  and  even  earlier,  those 
i\rr  "■  '  ...lis  were  at  work  of  which  I'olybios  bitterly  dej)lored 
*h'  '  in  iIk;  <leeay  and  extiii'tjoii  of  families,  in  the  desolation 

of  tbo  country,  and  the  degeneracy  of  its  soil. 

'  ■  'T      S«?e  ]».  130.  out  with    Bufficient    clearntBS    in 

■  ftt"-',t    Ti'xvni,    Be«  tlie  67/an!/.7r;<  of  Hekker,  Excuraufl 

'/'/  flmtiUy  to  Sren«i  vii.,  f>n  tin;  Slaves. 
,                                       vilaofHel-         'Horn.  i. 
iefiw  mmvcrjr  svncraliy  are  brought 


BOOK    IV. 

TEE   EMPIRE   OF  SPARTA, 
CUAPTER  1. 

FROM  THE  SURRENDER  OF  ATHENS  TO  THE  RETURN  OF 
XENOPHON  FROM  ASIA. 

The  fall  of  Athens  rendered  ine\itiiblc  the  subjugatiou  of  the 
Hellenic  race  by  some  foreijjjn   [)ower.     The  victory  of  Sparta 
was  virtually  the  jussertion  that  a  (rreek  nation  should   Establish- 
never  be  called  into  existence  ;  and  from  this  point  the    i"«^»t  of 

1  •  #.1  1  i-i        1       /  ^       1  •  It     S^partan  su- 

history  of  the  several  Greek  states  becomes  again,  what  premacy. 
it  had  been  before  the  rise  of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  •*04b.c. 
history  of  a  number  of  centrifugal  units,  by  whom  the  principle 
of  isolation  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  safeguard,  but  as  the 
very  essence  of  freedom.  The  supremacy  of  Athens  was  indeed 
succeeded  by  the  supremacy  of  Sparta :  but  the  former,  as  it  became 
gradually  extended,  would  first  have  softened  and  then  have 
removed  those  ancient  prejudices  which  lay  as  a  cankerworm  at  the 
root  of  (ireek  political  life.  The  establishment  of  Spaitiin  supre- 
macy soon  dispelled  the  illusion  that  the  only  hindrance  to  Hel- 
lenic freedom  lay  in  Athenian  power.  With  the  snaring  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and 
Sparta  through  her  administrators  entered  on  a  course  of  tyranny 
at  which  even  oligarchs  stood  aghast.  In  each  city  the  oligarchical 
party,  which  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  shown 
itself  at  Athens  in  its  true  colors,  knew  that  they  had  in  Spartii 
an  ally  which  would  not  fail  to  back  them  up  in  systematic  and 
high-hamled  oppre8si(jn.  The  seed  thus  sown  soon  bore  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  and  the  reapers  appeared  in  the  s()vereigns  of  Make- 
donia. 

To  all   who   had  taken  part  in  the   conspiracy  of  the    Four 
Hundred  or  approved  their  policy,  the  entry  of  Lysandros   into 
Athens  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.     Even  the  more  mode-  The  tyranny 
rate  oligarchs  looked  forward   now  to  a  government  in    'rp,V^Y 
which  the  culture  of  retined  gentlemen  would  stantl  out   at  Ailu-n*. 
in  miirkcd  contrast  with  the  vulgarity  of  popular  debaters.    To  such 
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n  socielv  Tlieramenos,  who  liud  never  liked  the  idea  of  things  going 
farther' than  he  wished,  was  most  willing  to  join  liiniself ;  and 
when,  along  with  Kritias,  Onoinakles,  Aristoteles,  and  Drakontides, 
he  becmne  a  nicniber  of  the  board  of  thirty  men  chosen  to  draw  U[> 
a  new  constitution  for  the  city,  he  may  have  thought  liimself  sufti- 
rientlv  rewarded  for  all  his  lies,  treacheries,  jind  murders.  This 
lK)ard  had  been  appointed,  we  arc  told,'  by  a  vote  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  was  a  vote  extorted  by  the  declaration  of  Theramencs  that 
•iuch  was  the  will  of  the  Spartiins,  and  by  the  warning  of  Lysan- 
dros  (who  himself  ap})eared  in  the  assembly),  that  their  failure  to 
destroy  the  Long  Walls  within  the  given  time  had  left  them  wholly 
at  his  mercy.  The  task  of  drawing  up  a  constitution  was  left  to  a 
more  convenient  season  :  the  business  of  cutting  dow^n  political 
opponents  w:is  at  once  begun  bravely,  and  by  none  more  bravely 
tlian  by  Theramencs.  lie  was,  in  fact,  anxious  to  show  by  his  zeal 
how  intensely  he  hated  the  democracy  which  liad  been  overthrown  : 
but  lie  liad  sense  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no  use  in  slaying 
men  from  whom  they  liad  nothing  to  fear,  and  from  whose  good- 
will they  had  nmch  to  gain.  He  was,  therefore,  a  strenuous 
member  of  the  new  Board,  so  long  as  it  busied  itself  in  appointing 
a  new  senate  of  subservient  partisans,  in  setting  up  another  Board 
of  eleven  to  preside  over  the  })olice  (in  other  words,  to  carry  out 
judicial  murders),  and  tinally  in  sweeping  away  those  citizens  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  old  consti- 
tution. He  thonMit  it  time  to  draw  back  when  some  of  his 
rolleagties  declared  that  the  good  work  would  not  be  brought  to  an 
end  without  the  aid  of  a  Spartan  garrison.  But  Kritias  was  not 
to  be  withheld,  and  his  envoys  brought  from  Sparta  a  force  of 
hoplitcs,  who  under  Kallibios  as  their  llarmost  were  installed  in 
the  Akropolis.  The  Thirty  were  now  free  to  get  rid  of  all  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  term  Mjilignants  :^  and  among  these  vic- 
titn^  were  the  brother  and  the  son  of  Nikias  who  had  been  slain 
at  SynK-UHf',  men  a.s  innf>cent  of  any  democratic  leanings  as  that 
jfpiienil  hiiiiHf'If.  .\mong  them  also  was  Leon  of  Salamis  wlioin 
Sokratc'H  with  four  other  fitizfitis  was  bidden  to  apprehend  and 
hrin/;(  before  the  Thirty.  With  commendable  prudence  these 
tvmnt.H  had  hit  nj)on  \hr.  clever  plan  of  making  men  who  dis- 
likcii  their  poliry  participators  in  tlicir  crim(!s.  Sokrates  behaved 
now  ;iA  he   ha^l   behaved  during  the  trial  of  the  generals  after 

^ "" ■ -H.ii  ;  and  his  disregard  of  their  commands  was  allowed  to 

'd.    Like  th<'  rest,  Leon  w;is  mjide  to  drink  the  hemlock 

ot  bfrauM;  he  loved  the  old  laws,  but  because  he  had  money 

•;••'■"         '  '  '     lii  Ix'd  (»ii  the  Spartan   assassins  ifi  the  Akropo- 

***•     T  L'.'i  mine  whifli,  as  It  seemed  to  Theram(!nes,* 

•  Xm.  //.  II.  «,   '  ■'  x',.„    //■  •,}    ..   1-^  1  xvn.  If.  ii.  H,  39-41. 
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it  might  be  dangerous  to  work  too  far.     For  him,   tlie   point   of 
danger  was  determined  by  the  power  of  the  rulers.    So  far  as  these 
could  not  sustain  tliemselves  by  force,  thcv  must  depend  on  the 
affections  of  the  people,  or  they  must  fall.    For  such  expostulations 
Kritias  had  a  brief  answer.    No  despot  ever  counted  himself  safe  in 
his  seat,  until  he  had  got  rid  of  all  who  on  any  grounds  might  be 
obnoxious  to  him  :  and  if  Theramenes  thought  that  they  were  not 
try  ants  because,  instead  of  being  one  man,  they  were  thirty  in 
number,  he  was  a  simpleton.    In  no  way  daunted  by  this  rejoinder, 
Theramenes  insisted  that  the  Thirty  could  not  maintain  themselves 
without  adecpiate  support.    Kritias  answered  him  by  putting  forth 
a  list  of  enfranchised  citizens  containing  tliree  thousand  names. 
Theramenes  was  not  to  be  thus  blinded.    lie  denied  that  there  was  , 
any  magic  virtue  in  the  number  chosen,  and  he  denounced  the  list 
as  a  sham  now,  as  he  had  in  like  manner  dealt  with  the  invisible 
Five  Thousand,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  doing  work  without  pay 
for  the  Four  Hundred.'     Even  if  the  Three  Thousand  should  be 
trustworthy,  the  power  of  the  Thirty  would  be  by  no  means  what 
it  ought  to  be,  if  they  wished  to  insure  their  safety.    Theramenes 
wished  to  enfranchise  a  larger  number  of  the  people  ;  Kritias  re- 
solved to  disappoint  him  by  disarming  them.    The  weapons  seized 
by  a  stratagem  were  placed  in  the  Akropolis  :  and  all  check  to  the 
lust  of  the  Thirty  was  finally  removed.     The   dag-jjers  of  their 
bravoes    settled    scores    witii    all    whom    they    hated    or    whose 
money  they  wished  to  steal.    Thus  far  they  had  found  their  victims 
amongst  the  citizens:  they  now  thought  that  a  raid  up<ni  the 
Mctoikoi  or  resi(ient  aliens  might  be  turned  to  good  profit.     Each 
one  of  the  Thirty  was  to  pick  out  his  prey  among  the  wealthiest  of 
this  industrious  chiss,  and  to  cemetit  more  closely  with  the  blood 
of  these  victims  their  fellowship  of  ini<juity.    Theramenes  alone, 
it  would  seem,  refused   to  join   in  this   infamous  scheme.     The 
Sycophants,'  whom  Kritijis  regarded  with  special  hatred,  did  not 
murder  those  whom  they  plundered  :  the  Thirty,  it  seemed,  wished 
to  slay  only  because  they  were  resolved  to  steal.     The  plain  speak- 

'  See  p.  439.  noss  and  wh<»  had  no  character  to 

'  .\11    constitutions    have    their  lo.sc.    At  AiIumih  tiiisclafts  was  un 

faults.     One  prave  defect    in  the  happily  larifc.     They  went  by  the 

Athenian  constitution  lay  in    the  name  otSykophantai,  i.e.  men  who 

system  of  tlie  Dika.steries.      When  accused  citiz«*n8  of  exi>ortinir  fi;.'R, 

the  citizens  were  paid  for  each  (lay  the  hiw  against  such   ex|M)rtaii()n 

Bj)ent  in  the  Jury  Courts,  the  temp-  having;  been  continue<l  loiij;  afier 

tation  to  multii)ly  ac<usations  was  tlie  m-ed  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  f.lt. 

not  easily  resisted.     Heavy  iHMial-  iin<i  when. therefore, theap(<licatii»n 

lies,  it  is  true,  were  assiirned  for  of  it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 

prosecutors  who  bnmy^ht  frivolouH  us  malicious.      Ht^nci*  all   frivolous 

charjfes  ;  but  these  ct)uld  not  unfre-  charges  btx^ame  includetl  under  the 

quently  be  ovad*-*!  by  men  who  were  head  of  Sya»phancy. 
Dot  ashamed  to  stoop  toanv  mean- 
21  • 
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in*:  of  Themnieiies  roused  the  fears  of  the  Tyrants  :  and  llie  mind  of 
Kritiiis  was  made  up.  It  was  clear  that  Theramenes  was  walking- 
oil  lilt'  |>atli  whieh  lie  had  already  trodden  in  the  days  of  the  Four 
lluntlrod,  and  either  lie  must  fall  or  they.  The  senate  was 
,d  to  the  council  chamber,  round  which  the  Myrmidons  of 
.  . :  t  V  with  hidden  daii;geis  kept  guard,  while  Kritias  j)roceeded 
to  warn  the  senators  that  lie  and  they  were  exposed  to  a  common 
drtHLTcr  and  that  this  danger  came  from  Theramenes.  No  revohi- 
lioii--  c«»nld  he  achieved  without  bloodshed,  least  of  all  at  Athens 
where  the  number  of  the  citizens  was  so  extravagantly  large  and 
where  they  had  for  ages  grown  up  with  a  prejudice  and  a  liking 
f<»r  freedom.  J>etween  themselves  and  this  liberty-loving  Demos 
there  could  be  only  war  to  the  death,  and  with  a  view  to  their  de- 
strueti«)n  they  had  set  up  a  more  wholesome  government  with  the 
aid  of  their  saviours  the  Spartans.'  From  this  government 
Theramenes  wished  to  withdraw,  just  when  the  passions  of  the 
people  were  most  roused  by  the  strong  remedies  applied  to  reduce 
them  to  order.  In  this  he  was  doing  just  what  they  might  look  for. 
His  whole  career  had  well  won  for  him  the  name  of  the  buskin 
which  might  be  placed  on  either  foot  at  will.'  He  had  led  on  the 
Four  Hundred  against  the  Demos,  until  it  became  convenient  for 
him  to  betray  them,  and  he  had  sacrificed  the  generals  to  his  ven- 
geance l»ecause  lie  had  failed  to  carry  out  their  order  to  rescue 
the  shipwrecked  crews  at  Argennoussai. 

Tlienimenes  felt  himself  to  be  in  deadly  peril  ;  but  he  felt  also 
thatit  Wittild  be  his  wisest  course  to  take;  the  last  charge  first,  lie 
rj-  ^j  <ienied  emphatically  the  fact  that  the  accusation  of  the 

J  1.  generals  came  from  him.     They  were  their  own  accu- 

'" '' "  sers,  as  blamiiiir  Theramenes  and  his  colleaij;ues  for  not 
reju'uin^  the  men,  w  hen  the  violence  of  the  storm  made  the  task 
iinpoftKJbie  ;  tiiey  had  asserted  that  to  be  practicable  which  was  not 
w>,  and  had  straiLrhtway  departed,  leaving  their  lieutenants  to  their 
fate,*  iJiit  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  present  than  with  the 
p;ift ;  and  he  was  anxious  t^>  open  their  eyes  to  the  gulf  which  was 
>  '  at  tlu'irfrct.    They  were  acting  on  a  policy  which  would 

\''.  .  iti  favor  at  Sparta.  IXid  they  suppose  that  Kallibios  and 
bin  fM^)|(licrK  would  have  been  sent  to  Athens  if  the  S[)artans  were 
to  get  no  good  from  so  doing?     The  'I'hirty  were  simply  destroy- 

^  roir  TrrfHfn'jnnmviifiu^.     Xen.  //.     it   in  liard  to  understand  how  the 

Thirty  could  witlujut  lauyrliter  lis- 

t<;n  lo  a  story  which  churj^ed  the 

//.    ii.    .3,    .'Jo.     On    tloH     jfciiorals  with  quietly  8«ilin;r  away 

ilMfli.  M.  rionjfh|)crhapH     during;  a  storm  which  niadc!  it  ab- 

''"  p.  407.  It  is     Holutcdy iiiipoHsihhi  forTheruiuciies 

I'-*-* •■•  i' c'iiofXjmoplion     and  liiHc<>ll(;aj;u»;Hlo  carry  out  their 

mmj  noi  N-  nrrurntf; ;  l.ut  if  it  Ikj     ord<;rB  for  tin;  r«!KciH'  of  tho  men. 
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inj^  the  city  ;  and  the  Spartans  could  have  do:ic  this  without  the 
least  trouble  by  prolonging  the  siege  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  The 
charges  of  Kritias  were  all  false,  ile  and  tliey  who  worked  with 
him  were  the  real  foes  of  the  state,  by  multiplying  their  enemies 
and  lessening  the  number  of  their  friends.  They  had  driven  into 
exile  men  like  Thrasyboulos  and  Anytos  ;  and  by  their  lawless  vio- 
lence they  were  really  strengthening  the  hands  of  these  fugitives, 
whose  hopes  of  bringing  back  the  old  state  of  things  would  fade 
away  if  the  Thirty  would  administer  true  judgment  and  obey  tlie 
laws.  The  truth  and  force  of  this  reply  called  forth  the  cheers  of 
the  senators,  and  alarmed  the  Tyrants ;  but  Kritias  was  prepared 
for  everything.  Going  out  of  the  chamber,  lie  ordered  his  bravoes 
to  advance  to  the  bar  within  which  the  senators  sat,  and  then  re- 
turning, told  them  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  allow  his  friends  to 
deceive  themselves.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail- 
ings were  determined  that  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  upset  the 
oligarchy  should  not  escape  ;  nor  could  he  deny  that  they  were 
right.  The  need  was,  in  short,  urgent.  By  one  of  the  laws  passed 
since  the  happy  conqiiest  of  the  city,  the  Thirty  were  empowered 
to  put  to  death  without  trial  anyone  not  included  in  the  list  of  en- 
franchised citizens ;  and  Kritias  took  it  on  himself  to  expunge  from 
that  list  the  name  of  Theramenes.  On  hearing  these  words  the 
victim  leaped  to  the  altar,  and,  protesting  against  this  violation  of 
justice,  warned  the  senators  that  that  which  was  now  done  to  him 
might  at  any  moment  be  done  to  them.  The  only  reply  of  Kritias 
was  a  command  to  the  Eleven  executioners  to  seize  Theramenes. 
*  We  hand  over  to  you,'  he  said.  *  a  man  condemned  according  to 
the  law.  Do  ye  what  is  needful.'  Theramenes  was  dragged  from 
the  council  chamber  through  the  Agora,  protesting  loudly  against 
the  monstrous  iniquity  done  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men.  '  It  will 
be  the  worse  for  you,  if  you  will  not  be  silent,'  cried  Satyros,  the 
leader  of  the  Eleven.  '  And  how  will  it  be  the  better  for  me  if  I 
obey  you  ?'  answered  Theramenes.  In  the  dungeon  he  presently 
drank  the  hemlock  juice,  casting  out  the  drops  which  remained 
in  the  eup  with  the  parting  siilutation,  'This  for  the  handsome 
Kritias." 

The  day  of  retribution  for  the  Tliirty  was  <lrawing  nigh,  and 
the  vengeance  wjis  to  come  from  the  exiles  name*!  by  Theramenes; 
but  for  the  time  being  his  death  left  them  in  a  very  occupation 
paradise  of  licetise.  The  gates  of  the  eity  were  shut  of  I'liyir- by 
to  all  whose  names  were  not  inelude<l  in  their  list  of  „,\*(ier Thra- 
citizens  ;  and  the  owners  of  property  in  the  country  8)*>«>uio«- 
were  <lraLjLreil  from  their  homes  aiul  slain,  because  Kriti:is  wished 
to  have  their  lands  himself  or  to  bestow  them  on  his  accomplices. 

•  Xen.  II.  W.  :}.  ri[\. 
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Tho>«.-  \\ho  could  escape  tied,  and  the  iieiivhboring  cities  were 
filled  with  fuiritives.  Of  these  Thrasyboiilos  with  a  small  company 
setting  out  from  Thebes,  where  the  old  hatred  of  the  Atlienian 
demos  was  fast  turniniX  into  sympathy,  seized  the  fortress  of  Pliyle 
which,  like  other  outlyinc:  posts,  had  been  dismantled  by  the 
Tyrants  ;  and  Kritias  learnt  that  a  body  of  exiles  was  in  possession 
of  an  almost  impreo^nable  rock,  jutting  from  the  main  range  of 
l^arncs  %\it!i  which  it  was  joined  by  a  narrow  and  precipitous  ridge. 
At  once  he  set  out  with  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  Horsemen  or 
Knisxhts.  Tlic  dav  was  brilliantly  tine,  but  liis  expectations  of  imme- 
diate victory  were  signally  foiled,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a 
siege  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  drove  them  back  to  the  city.  Two 
iribcs  of  Horsemen  we  e,  however,  sent  with  the  Lakonian  garrison 
to  check  any  raids  of  the  exiles  ;  but  Tlirasyboulos  had  now  VOO 
men  on  liis  rock,  and  going  down  by  night  he  fell  on  them  in  the 
earlv  morning.  Some  wero  asleep  ;  others  were  grooming  their 
horses.  The  attack  was  completely  successful,  and  the  oligarchic 
'orce  was  driven  otf  with  the  loss  of  more  than  120  hoplites. 

Tlic  Tyrants  now  thought  it  best  to  look  out  for  a  refuge,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  expelled  from  Athens.  Kritias  tixed  on 
Mmi'Micrcof   Flleusis,  and  croiufj  thither  with  his  colleagues,  sum- 

ilL*II  'OO  O' 

niaiu  by  the  '"«>'ied  all  ihe  Eleusinians  of  military  age  to  give  in  their 
Thirty.  names.     Each  citizen,  as  he  did  so,  was  sent  out  by  a 

postern  gate  opening  on  the  beach,  where  he  found  liimself  between 
two  files  of  horsemen  and  was  innnediately  bound.  All  were  taken 
to  Athens,  where  Kritias,  summoning  the  Three  Thousand  and  the 
KnighU,  told  them  that  they  must  share  the  perils  as  well  as  reap 
the  fniits  of  j>ower.  '  In  short,'  he  said,  '  you  must  sail  in  the 
hainc  Iniat  with  us.  Here  are  these  men  ;  you  must  condemn  them 
to  death.'  Condemned  they  therefore  were,  and  slain.  The  votes 
Here  given  o[)tMily,  and  open  voting  at  Athens  was  always  regarded 
an  voting  under  restraint.  The  issue,  wc  are  told,  was  well  pleas- 
ing lo  tno»c  citizens,  in  whom  lust  of  gain  and  delight  in  tliievery 
]iad  Hv.   "         I  »ip  all  other  passions. 

Tlir.i  ,  »s  and  the  exiles  now  marched  to  I'eiraieus  ;  and  the 

(lemolition  of  the  walls,  on  which  Sparta  liad  relied  for  the  sup- 
Vktoryof  pression  of  popular  government,  became  the  direct 
liaftdM^-Iith  "•♦'•'"'^  *'f  't-s  restorati(jn.  The  temple  of  Artemis  in 
oTKritiM.  Mounycliia,  approa<;hable  only  by  a  steep  flight  of 
d  a  strong  post,  from  which  darters  could  sliower 
-,  over  the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites  on  the  advancing 
cn«iny.  'Hie  latter  wavered,  and  the  hoplites,  rushing  down,  put 
Ihi-iii  t«>  flii^ht.  Seventy  or  more  were  slain,  and  among  the  dead  was 
KriliAA.  InMead  of  attempting  to  carry  ol!  the  bodies  by  force,  the 
•oldien  of  the*  Tyranti*  detnnnded  the  usual  truce  for  burial,  and  the 
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iwo  parties  were  thus  thrown  together.  Among  the  exiles  was 
Kleokritos,  the  herald  of  the  class  called  Mystai  in  the  Elensinian 
mysteries.  Exerting  a  voice  of  singular  power  he  besought  silence, 
and  then,  in  simple  words,  asked  why  his  countrymen  should  seek 
his  death  and  that  of  his  fellow-fiigitives.  '  We  have  done  vou  no 
harm;  we  liave  taken  part  with  you  in  the  most  solemn  fejists; 
we  have  been  your  comrades  in  peace  and  war.  Why  should  you 
'thoy  the  Thirty,  the  most  impious  of  tyrants,  who  seek  to  keep  up 
:m  endless  civil  strife,  and  who,  in  eight  months,  liave  slain  more 
Athenians  than  all  the  Peloponnesians  killed  in  ten  years  of  war? 
Be  sure  that  those  of  you  whom  we  have  this  day  been  compelled 
to  strike  down  have  cost  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you.* 
So  manifest  was  the  impression  made  by  these  words  that  tho 
Thirty  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  retreat  into  the  city.  On  the 
following  morning:  they  found  but  a  scantv  attendance   _ 

.  ~  ,  .  '  Return  of 

of  scnatore  in  the  council  chamber,  while  the  Three  LywmdroB 
Thousand,  broken  up  into  gnMips  outside,  were  engaged  ^"  Atheut}. 
ill  vehement  debate.  Those  who  had  abcited  the  despots  in  their 
inicjuities  insisted,  of  course,  on  the  extermination  of  the  exiles; 
the  more  moderate  protested  against  the  ruining  of  the  state  by 
llie  scoundrels  who  were  now  in  ])owcr.  The  u[)shot  December 
was  the  deposition  of  the  Thirty,  who  fled  to  Eleusis,  •*04  b.c. 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Board  of  Ten,  one  from  each  of  the  tribes. 
This  election  was  a  compromise,  and  it  was  a  compromisL'  which 
settled  nothing.  Of  these  ten  two  had  been  among  the  Thirl v  ;  all 
probably  desired  anything  rather  than  the  restoration  of  (U'lnocnicy, 
and,  believing  that  each  man  had  his  price,  sought  to  bribe  Thnisy- 
boulos  and  his  comrades  to  desert  their  party  and  join  the  oligarchs. 
The  ofl'er  was  spurned,  and  the  strife  went  on  ;  but  the  exiles  in 
IViraieus  <hiily  grew  stronger  both  in  men  and  arms,  nor  had 
iii.mv  (hivs  i);Lssed  before  envovs  were  sent  out  from  the  Ten  in  the 
city  and  from  the  Thirty  in  Eleusis  to  pray  for  Lakedaimoninn  lielp, 
on  the  ground  tliat  Athens  liad  revolted  from  Sparta.  Lvs;in<lros, 
eagerly  su})porting  tin.'  request,  urged  that  he  himself  might  be  sent 
with  an  army  by  land,  while  his  brother  Libys  should  sail  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  shi[)s  to  blockade  I'eiraieus.  His  pro[)osal  was  accepted, 
and  the  man  who,  ten  months  before,  had  left  Atlu-ns  in  ruin, 
stood  once  more  within  the  borders  of  Attica. 

Tliis  general  had,  in  the  me.'inwhile,  erushe<l   the   resistance   af 
ihe   Samian   Demos   wliich  refused  to  submit  when  the  Athenian 
fleet  ha<l  been  ensnared  at  Aigospotamoi.     The  Samian   operations 
people  knew  well  what  they   had   to  expect   from   tin'   "[.M^jlfiho 
men  whom  Xeiiophon  calls  the  ancient  citizens,'  tliat   E^ean. 
is,  from  the  oligarclis  whose  treacherous  scheinoj*  liad  b«jeti  «liscon- 
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cerU'd  by  the  revolution  in  favor  of  Athens  eioht  years  before.' 
But,  ahliouixh  they  held  out  against  a  blockade  of  man  ymonths, 
th«  Iriunipli  of  the  Eupatrids  was  certain.  The  Demos  agreed  at 
lenjrth  to  surrender  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  each 
man  w  ith  one  pirment.  The  city  with  all  its  contents  was  handed 
over  to  the  oligarchs,  who  found  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  a 
board  of  ten  Spartans,  with  Thorax  for  harmost  or  governor.  So 
endi^l,  in  a  distant  island,  the  long  struggle  which  had  begun, 
nciirly  eiijht-and-twenty  years  earlier,  with  the  sur[)rise  of  Plataiai 
by  the  Tliebans.  But  Lysandros  had  not  merely  ended  the  strife. 
He  had  secured  for  himself  personally  a  power  such  as  no  Greek, 
thus  far,  had  ever  attained.  The  Dekarchiai,  or  Boards  of  Ten, 
left  in  the  conquered  cities,  were  all  his  creations,  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  will  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  resist  any  men  or  any  measures 
to  w  Inch  his  inclinations  might  be  opposed,  lie  now  sailed  home 
w  itli  the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  captured  at  Aigospotamoi, 
with  a  vast  ju-sortment  of  golden  crowns  voted  to  liim  in  different 
ciliei*,  and  with  the  huge  sum  of  4*70  talents,  the  residue  of  the 
money  whicli  Cyrus  had  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
humiliating  Athens.  AVith  his  fleet  came  the  whole  Athenian 
navy  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  triremes  w4iich  alone  re- 
mained in  the  basin  of  Peiraieus.  The  empire  of  Sparta  wiis  estab- 
lished ;  but  Lysandros  was  fully  resolved  that  her  en)pire  should 
be  empire  for  himself  also. 

The  success  of  his  plan  depended,  necessarily,  on  the  continuance 
of  the  sentiment  which  had  animated  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     That  sentiment  had 
root  in  tlie  notion  of  city  autonomy,  and  was  sustained 
dimply  by  fear  of  Athens.     With  the  fall  of  the  im- 
perial city,   the  bond  which  held  Spartai:s,  Thebans. 
and  Corintliians  tf»gether  wji-s  really  loosened,  although,  in  the  first 
moments  of  vindictive  rage,  the  Theban  and  Corinthian  leaders  in- 
•Ut'  '  ''    "  Athens  should  be  treated  as  Plataiai  had  been  treated 
by  .\  ino^.     The  feeling  rapidly  cooled  down  when  it  became 

apparent  that  the  promises  made  by  tlie  Spartans  were  a  mere 
cheat,  tluit  by  means  of  the  liannosts  and  the  dekarchies  Sparta 
auTi«:d  out  a  sv.stem  of  tvrannv  such  as  the  Hellenic  world  had  not 
yet  f»een,  and  that  Athens  was  needed  as  an  instrument  for  counter- 
acting the  jiower  whicli  had  overwhelmed  her.  They  had  further 
causes  of  ofTence.  Sparta  had  use(l  them  freely  to  do  her  luird 
work ;  but,  if  bbc  allowed  them  the  empty  honor  of  statues  and 
ifucript!  ■       '    ,  Illy  refuHcil  to  share;  with  them  the  golden 

hanreat  ,1  reaped  during  tin;  war.      Nor  was  it  likely 

tJiat  the  prr-cmincnt  fi\ory  and  power  of  Lysandros  would  be  agree- 
able U>  the  Herakleid  kings  of  his  own  (tity.     The  honors  heaped 

»  See  p.  41b. 
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on  the  successful  lemler  roused  the  jealousy  and  the  wrath  of 
Pausauias,  one  of  these  kin^s  ;  and  l*ausiinias,  when  Lysandros 
had  set  out  for  Elcusis,  prayed  that  he  too  might  be  allowed  to 
lead  a  Spartan  force  into  Attica.  For  this  expedition  contingents 
were  furnished  by  all  the  allies  exce[)t  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians. 
A  few  months  had  sufficed  to  strengthen  in  them  the  suspicion 
that  Spartii  ilicant  to  make  Athens  a  mere  dependency  on  hei*self, 
and  so  to  encroach  on  the  freedom  of  her  neighbors.  They  refused 
therefore  to  join,  on  the  plea  that  the  convention  made  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  had  not  been  violated. 

The  presence  of  Pausanias,  although  Lysandros  stood  by  his 
side,  encouraged  many  to  express  freely  their  opinion  of  the  tyrants 
who  had  fled  to  Eleusis,  as  well  as  of  those  who  still   ,„  , 

111  •       »    1  T         1  1    •  1  1       Victory  of 

held  sway  in  Atiiens.  In  the  complamts  thus  made  Pausjmias. 
the  king  probably  saw  fresh  evidence  of  the  schemes  prelshmof 
which  had  awakened  his  jealousy  ;  but  his  fii-stact  was  tiie  tyranny 
to  sunnnon  Thrasyboulos  and  his  followers  tu  disperse. 
Their  refusal  was  followed  by  a  series  of  slight  engagements,  ending 
with  one  in  which  the  exiles  lost  150  men.  Paustmias  was  thus 
victorious,  and  he  could  therefore  afford  now  to  act  on  liis  better 
judgment.  Under  a  truce  granted  by  him  envoys  were  sent  by 
the  exiles  to  Sparta,  and  with  them  went  two  citizens  belonging 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten  within  the  city.  On  their  side  the 
Ten,  who  in  the  opinion  of  Xenophon  constituted  the  state,  dis- 
patched messengers  offering  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city, 
and  demanding  the  like  submission  from  the  exiles  in  Peiraieus,  if 
these  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace.  The  Spartans  answered 
by  appointing  fifteen  commissioners  to  settle  matters  alonij  with 
Pausanijis.  The  convention  agreed  upon  restoring  the  exiles  to  their 
homes,  and  secured  an  amnesty  to  all  except  the  Thirty  with  their 
Eleven  executioners,  and  the  Ten  who  had  done  wliat  th(;y  could 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  expelled  tyrants.  Eleusis  was  left  as 
an  independent  town  which  might  be  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by 
sucli  as  feared  to  remain  at  Athens.  Put  if  the  exiles  were  ready 
to  forgive,  the  Thirty  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  their  con- 
spiracy. The  fact  became  known  that  they  were  enlistinir  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  and  the  people,  who  had  just  restored  the  old  demo- 
cratic constitution  as  it  stood  before  the  surrender  of  4^^  „  ^ 
the  city,  marclied  against  them.  Their  gener.ils  who  8|)riii;,'. 
came  out  to  ask  for  a  conference  were  seized  and  slain  ;  the  sur- 
vivors of  tlie  Thirty  fled  from  Attica;  and  the  other  Athenians  in 
Eleusis  accepted  the  peace  which  the  Demos  again  offered  to  them. 

The    Athenian     demos    had    been    iruiltv    of    creat    „ 
cnmes.      Jiiey   had   fallen   during  tiie  last  generation    ofthcUc- 
into  the  ])erilons  habit  of  mind  which   sets   liLrhtly    by    ""»«'"ocy. 
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constitntionn)  foniis,  and  by  doing  as  they  liked  in   the  case  of 
the  victors  of  Argeiimnissai  thoy  had   sealed   their  downfall  :  hnt 
both  after  the  overthrow   of  the   Four  Hundred'  and  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ITiirty  and  the  Ten,  they  behaved  with  a  deliberate 
and  settled  moderation  to  whieli  it  is  not  easy  to   do   full  justice. 
The  anniesty  embraced  all  citizens  except  the  tyrants  tliemselves 
and  their  executioners  ;  and  even  tliosc  mij>:ht,  if  they  pleased,  re- 
sume their  citizenship  on  passing  the  usual  trial  of  magistrates  at 
the  end  of  their  term  of  othce.     The  assembly  which  restored  the 
old  constitution  decreed  also,  by  the  Psephisma  proposed  by  Tisa- 
menos,  that  the  laws  whicli  bore  the  names  of  Solon  and  of  Drakon 
should  be  amended  wherever  their  provisions   were  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  recent  amnesty.     All  laws  and  decrees  of  the  people 
passed  before  the  snppression  of  the  Demos  were  pronounced  to  be 
valid  ;  all  legislation  effected  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty 
and  the  Ten  was  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void.     By  tliis  decree 
all  lands  reverted  at  once  to  the  owners  who  possessed  them  before 
the  snrrender  of  the  city  to  Lysandros ;  but  there  remained,  as 
rankling  wounds  in  those  who  had  suffered  from  them,  tlie  whole- 
sale thefts  of  money  and  movable  property,  by  which  the  Thirty 
had  enriched  themselves  and  their  partisans.     With  a  moderation 
which  by  some  might  be  mistaken  for  apathy,  the  people,  who  were 
at  the  moment  smarting  under  the  effects  of  these  iniquities,  de- 
creed that  no  prosecutions  for  damages  should  be  allowed  which 
had  reference  to  offences  committed  before  the  Archonship  of 
Eukleides,  which  marked  the  new  birth  of  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion— the  archonshi[)  of  l\tho(loros  during  the  rule  of  the  despots 
iK'ing  stigmatised  as  the  Anarchy.     Anyone  against  whom  such  an 
action  might  be  brought  might  plead  in  bar  of  it  the  special  pro- 
vision r»f  the  amnesty,  and  if  the  plea  were  admitted,  the  accuser 
w<^»nl<l  not  merely  be  debarred  from  proceeding  with  his  suit,  but 
wo!jld  liave  to  pay  to  the  defendant  one-sixth  part  of  the  amount 
'  '  '        '    Ml.     Tliis  decree,  <^f  course,  interfered  in   no  way   with 
M-.  of  cases  settled  under  the  old  democracy  ;  but  it  effec- 
tually sheltered  the  robbers  of  personal  property  wlio  worshipj)ed 
tlif  Spartans  as  their  saviours.     The  despots  whom  these  men  put 
down  had  glutted  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  rich  :  the  vic- 
torious exiles  received  no  other  reward  than  the  wreath  of  olive 
'      •  ■    ■     .  .|  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  together  witli 
...    :  :i  !!iuusand  <lra(hmjLs  foraconnnon  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Finally,  the  Ten  ha<l  borrowed  from  Sf)arta  a  hundred  talents  to 
hii '  ']  airainst  the  exiles  iti  I'eiraiens.      It  might  fairly  have 

be«      ,  .    - 1'  fl  that  this  money  should  be  rei)aid  by  those  to  whom 
it  ha/1  Wen  lent  or  by  their  representatives.     The  people  insisted 

'  See  p.  44a. 
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on  treating  the  debt  fui  a  public  one,  and  discharcred  it  as  soon  as 
their  treasury  enal)ied  tlieni  to  do  so.  As  a  foil  to  this  picture, 
than  whicli  we  can  tind  nothing  more  to  tlio  credit  of  any  people 
in  any  age,  we  might  be  disposed  to  set  the  exclusive  spirit  which 
by  the  psepliisma  of  Aristophon  restricted  the  citizenship  to  tlie 
sons  of  parents  who  both  were  Athenian  citizens.  In  the  days  of 
her  maritime  empire  Athens  had  been  content  to  insist  only  on 
the  citizenship  of  the  father,  and  liad  granted  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  people  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica.  She  was  then 
carn'ing  out  a  plan  which  slowly  but  surely  would  soften  and  re- 
move the  bitter  feelings  of  exelusivcness  iiihcrito<l  from  the  earliest 
Aryan  society,  and  in  the  end  make  the  distinctions  between  Spar 
tans,  Boiotians,  Corinthians,  and  Athenians  just  those  distinctions 
which  exist  between  the  men  of  Cornwall  and  Kent,  of  Sussex  and 
Nortluimberlan<l.  That  empire  liad  fallen,  and  with  it  had  faded 
away  those  larger  aspirations  which  would  in  the  end  have  unfolded 
themselves  into  the  ideas  of  national  unity  in  place  of  city  autonomy. 
Athens  was  again  a  single  city  and  nothing  more  ;  and  the  centri- 
fugal spirit  which  marked  all  other  Hellenic  cities  reasserted  its 
dominion  here. 

Before  the  victory  of  Thrasyhonlos  had  been  achieved  at  Athens, 
the  stormy  life  of  Alkibiades  had  been  ended  by  murder.  After 
the  disaster  of  Aigospotamoi  he  felt  that  his  forts  Lastprherae« 
on  the  Thrakian  Chersonese  would  be  but  a  poor  de-  '\"'^,^.^'*|*^  **' 
fence  aj:;ainst  his  Snaitan  enemies,  and  takinix  refuixe  404b.c. 
with  Phaniabiizos,  he  soon  saw  through  the  schemes  of  Cyrus  for 
dethroning  his  brother  Artaxerxes  who  liad  succeeded  his  father 
Dareios  Nothos.  These  schemes  he  was  eager  to  reveal  to  the 
monarch  himself  at  Sousa,  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  besoucjht  the 
satrap  to  send  him  thither  with  the  Athenian  envovs'  who  after 
a  detention  of  three  years  had  found  their  way  down  to  the 
coast.  Witli  this  request  Pharnabjizos,  not  liking  tlie  Spartans 
and  specially  jealous  of  Lysandros,  was  not  indisposed  to  complv  ; 
and  had  he  gone  to  the  ca[)ital,  it  is  probable  that  the  attempt  of 
Cyrus  wliich  led  him  to  his  deatli  at  Kunaxa  would  never  have 
been  made.  I^it  the  eyes  of  that  prince  were  as  keenly  watchful 
as  those  of  Alkibiades  :  and  the  Spartans  must  liave  known  the 
dangers  whicli  they  might  incur  from  his  intercourse  with  the  men 
expelled  from  the  various  cities  by  the  Lysaiulrinn  T)c(*emvi rates. 
\  et  it  is  not  likely  that  Pharnaltazos  would  be  <h't«'rmined  oven  bv 
the  most  urgent  remonstrances  of  Sparta  to  take  the  life  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  received  as  a  guest  and  t«>  whom  he  hatl  assigned  an 
abode  within  his  satraj^v.  The  enmmand  of  < 'yrus  rnu-^t  have 
been  a(hle<l  to  the  requests  from  Sparta  :   and  in  obedience  to  tho 

•  See  p.  453. 
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former  the  order  was  ^iveu  for  his  assassination.  The  murderers, 
it  is  said,  were  afraid  to  enter  the  house  where  he  hved  in  a  Phiy- 
pian  villaLre.  and  set  it  on  tire.  Their  victim  rushed  out  armed  only 
with  a  diiij^i^er,  and  was  struck  down  by  a  sliower  of  arrows. 

So  died  the  fjreatest  perhaps,   and  the   most  systematic,  of 
traitors.     From  tirst  to  hist,  this  brilliant  and  daring  man  was  his 
,         own  trod  ;  and  in  order  to  exalt  tlie  object  of  bis  wor- 
view  of  his    ship  he  stuck  at  no  crime  and  cared  tor  no  law.     ihe 
career.  most  enoHuous  treachery  cost  him  no  effort ;  the  most 

frightful  calamities  brouijht  about  by  that  treachery  caused  him  no 
remorse.  He  had  a  right,  which  nothing  could  take  away,  to 
avenore  liimself  of  his  enemies,  and  his  vengeance  must  be  on  a 
scale  proportioned  to  his  own  importance.  Of  imy  duty  to  his 
country  or  to  her  constitution  he  knew  nothing.  If  the  conferring 
of  a  benefit  upon  her  should  be  to  his  own  interest,  the  boon  should 
be  K'Stowed  ;  tiay,  her  geticrals  should  even  have  the  benefit  of 
his  good  advice,  if  no  selfish  considerations  interfered  with  the 
piviuLT  of  it.  Down  to  the  time  when  the  Athenian  camp  was 
fonued  in  Samos,  his  whole  career  may  be  described  as  uniformly 
infamous.  From  that  time,  as  some  have  thought,  he  was  animated 
bv  a  real  |>atriutism  and  deserved  well  of  his  country.  IIow  far 
such  an  opinion  may  be  maintained,  the  facts  related  in  the  past 
history  may  perhaps  show,  lie  cheated  his  countrymen  to  the 
destruction  of  their  constitution  by  telling  them  the  lie  that  the 
I'erhijm  kinr;  longed  for  their  friendship  and  was  repelled  only  by 
their  poj)ular  government.'  In  order  to  cover  this  falsehood,  lie 
wa-s  compelled  to  lie  again  when,  taking  him  at  his  word,  the 
Athenian  envoys  appeared  before  Tissaphernes.'^  When  he  bad 
found  it  convenient  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  democracy  which 
he  had  [>rofess<'d  both  to  despise  and  to  hate,  he  again  cheated  the 
Atlieiiians  by  assurances,  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  of  the  sincere 
and  profound  friendship  felt  for  them  by  Tissaphernes.^  By 
in,  he  took   credit  to  himself  for  preventing  the 

J :.  .  I  from  appearing  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  when 

he  knew  that  the  Kit  rap  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  should  no^ 
ft(>pear  on  the  s^iene  of  war  at  all.*  In  no  one  of  these  instances 
were  his  act.s  disinten-^ted  or  his  professions  sincere  ;  and  with 
hiH  long  coufHC  of  frand  and  falsehood  his   conference   with   the 

-  at  Aigospotiimoi  stan<ls  out  in  solitary  contrast.     Hen; 
.    doubt   lie   wjis    right ;    but    he   was  an   exile   from    his 

,  he  waH  under  the  ban  of  S[)arta,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 

Mt  eiHrniy  in  Tinsaphernes.     From  the  two  latter  he  had  nothing  to 

exp.    t  •   :..    VtK,..._  ),,.  niight   yet  ho]te  to  gain  a  footing,  and  his 

0»;  i  prompt  him  to  utter  a  protest  against  the  infa- 

»b«p.  4id7.  »Heep.  431.  *  Sec  p.  4.m  *  See  p.  445. 
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tuatioii  wliich  was  tliiiixin«jf  away  the  Athenian  navy.  The  actions 
of  his  whole  life  were  in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  a  man  who 
knew  no  deity  but  himself. 

The  schemes  which  Alkibiadcs  was  anxious  to  reveal  to  the 
Persian  kinnr  were  destined  to  bring  about  a  scries  of  events, 
which,  if  they  do  not  belong  strictly  to  Greek  history,  pieasof  Cy- 
yet  throw  a  wonderful  light  on  certain  characteristics  of  rasforthe 
Greek  military  life,  as  well  as  on  the  state  of  things  ment  of 
generally  at  the  end  of  the  reloponnesiau  war.  The  Artaxtrxes. 
close  of  the  long  strife  left  without  employment  large  bodies  of  men 
wh  )  had  been  engaged  in  warfare  S(^  long  as  to  feel  little  desire  for 
more  peaceful  work.  Of  all  the  good  qualities  of  Hellenic  soldiers 
no  foreigner  was  so  thoroughly  aware  as  Cyrus.  His  dealings  with 
Lysandros  and  the  forces  under  his  command  had  shown  him  the 
steadiness  of  their  obedience  under  discipline,  their  powers  of 
endurance  under  hardship,  and  the  sturdiness  of  their  self-depen- 
dence in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Of  these  splendid 
instruments  he  resolved  to  avail  himself,  when  on  his  father's  death 
he  found  that  the  prize  which  he  coveted  had  slipped  40500 
from  his  grasp,  Dareios  had  not  declared  him  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Artaxerxes,'  his  elder  brother,  though  not  born  like 
himself  in  the  purple,  sat  on  the  throne.  Uurning  with  rage,  Cyrus 
made  his  wav  to  the  Egean  coast,  with  the  determination  of 
avenging  himself  first  on  Tissiiphcrnes  who  had  charged  him  with 
plotting  against  his  brother  and  then  of  sweeping  that  brother  from 
his  path.  The  war  which  he  now  openly  carried  on  against 
Tissaphernes  led  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  that  satrap  and 
submit  themselves  to  Cyrus,  while  it  blinded  x\rtaxerxes  to  the 
further  designs  for  which  that  war  served  Jis  a  cloak.  Miletoswas 
still  in  the  hands  of  Tissaphernes  ;  and  the  siege  of  this  city  might 
be  made  an  excuse  for  raisinj'  fones  to  be  used  hereafter  in  more 
serious  undertakings.  He  might  still  further  promote  his  own  ends 
by  seeming  to  spend  his  money  solely  in  the  interest  of  his  friends. 
For  this  j)ur[)i»st:  he  found  a  thoroughly  congenial  spirit  in  the 
Lakedaimonian  Klearchos  who,  having  been  banished,  it  is  said, 
for  gross  insubordination  to  the  Ephors  as  well  as  f(>r  execrable 
tyranny  while  Harmostes  of  IJy/.antion,  was  eager  to  engage  himself 
in  any  service  which  promised  to  feed  his  appetite  for  war.  The 
large  sum  of  10, QUO  (lareiks  place*!  in  his  hands  by  tin;  j>rincc 
enabled  Klearchos  to  raise  a  mercenary  force  which  he  employed 
against  the  Thrakians  of  the  Chersonesos,  but  which  was  to  be  at 
the  orders  of  Cyrus  in  the  event  of  his  needing  them.  Similar  gifts 
to  Aristippos  the  Aleuad'^  procured  anotiuT  large  force   in   Thes- 

'  Called  Mnemon.  it  isBaid.from         *  8ee  p.  25. 
the  excel leuc4)  of  his  memory. 
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aalv  :  otIuM-s  were  raised  l»v  tho  Arkadian  Sophainetos,  the  Aclmian 
Sokrates,  ami  the  Boi*)lirtn  Troxeiios,  to  be  led,  so  Cyrus  dcehiied, 
airauist  the  Pisitliaii  rebels.'  Theann>  thus  raised  eonld  beiucreased 
bv  withdniwinij  from  the  forces  niider  the  command  of  the  Arka- 
diaii  Xeiii:is  all  exeept  those  whieh  were  absolutely  needed  for  the 
urolcetion  of  the  Ionian  eities  of  Asia  Minor.  All  tlie  troops  thus 
enlisted  were  gathered  at  Sardeis,  when  Cyrus  determined  to  play 
out  his  ijame.  lie  saw  arourul  hiin  a  hundred  thousand  non- 
llellenie  tfitopswhom  lie  despised,  and  upwardsof  seven  thousand 
Greek  hoplites  whose  presence  was  to  him  a  sure  pledge  of  victory. 
In  this  brilliant  array  was  the  future  historian  of  the  expedition  and 
of  ihe  more  famous  retreat  which  followed  it.  On  the  invitation 
of  I'roxenos,  Xenophon,  the  friend  of  Sokrates  who  still  lives  for  us 
in  his  pHLjes,  had  left  Athens  w  here  life  probably  was  not  altogether 
a  paradise  forthe  men  belonging  to  that  class  of  Knights  (Jlippeis) 
who  had  been  tho  foremost  supporters  of  the  detested  Thirty. 
Lured  l»v  the  highly  colored  pictures  of  liis  friend  who  spoke  of 
Cyrus  as  itnmeasurably  dearer  to  him  than  liis  country,  Xeno[)hon 
appeared  before  the  prince  at  Sardeis'  and  was  in- 
^'^'  dnced  to  join,  as  one  of  tlie  few  Greek  liorsemen  in  liis 
camp,  under  the  assurance  that  he  was  marching  to  punish  the 
Pisidians  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  expedition  he  should  at  once 
return  home  with  an  ample  recompense  for  his  toil.  This  delusion 
was  shared  by  all  the  Greek  commanders  except  Klearchos,  who  was 
alone  admitted  to  the  secret  from  the  tirst,  and  who  had,  it  would 
seem,  <leclared  himself  fully  able  to  meet  any  opposition  which 
miglit  be  made  when  his  real  object  should  become  known.  On 
reaching  the  l^lirygian  city  of  Kolossai  the  number  of  the  Greek 
troops  wsuH  increased  by  the  arrival  of  1,000  hoplites  and  500  pel- 
ta.»<tH  under  the  Thessalian  Mcnon.  A  review  of  his  army  at 
Kelainai,  through  whi('h  his  forefather  Xerxes  was  said  to  have 
led  hJH  millions  of  slaves,  delighted  the  more  keensighted  Cyrus 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  leader  of  more  than  11,000 
ilelh-iii'-  fn-emen.  Taking  much  the  same  track  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  followed  by  the  crusaders  under  (Godfrey  andTancred, 
Cynift  fi»und  that  the  impregnable  ])ass  of  tin;  Tauric  range,  known 
a»  the  Kilikian  gates,  had  been  left  without  defenders.  'J'he  Kili- 
kian  chief,  l>caririg  the  hereditary  name  Sycnnesis,  had  fallen  back 
on  learning  that  M«'non  had  managed  to  cross  the  mountains  by  the 
|»H<v*  in  bin  rear,  and  that  the  coast  was  threatened  by  a  I'eloponne- 
wan  fleet  under  Sainios.' 

^  Xen.  AruUt.  \.  I  ;  H.  0.  on  the  part  of  Syennesis  to  defend 

'    "^'    iii    1.  9.  tin?   nioiintaiii  pass.      Tin*  fjicts  re- 

//  1.  u'ivci!  the  l«tl<r  Int,«'<l  e<'rtaiiily  h-eom  to  ini|)ly  that 

laci  M  tiiu  rt^l  cauiM;of  tliHfaiiiinr  Ii'ih  n  HiHiunn-  was  cliiefly   for  iho 
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On  reacliing  Tarsos  the  Greek  mercenaries  necessarily  discovered 
that  they  had  been  drawn  thus  far  by  a  mere  feint.     They   liad 
left   the   Pisidians    far   behind    them.      Tlie    real    ol>-  ^he  Greek 
ject  aimed  at  must  tlierefore  be  the  overthrow  of  the  mercenaries. 
Great  Kinj;  himself.      But  they  had  been  hired  for  no  such  pur- 
pose, and  they  shrank  from   plunging  into  a  mysterious  country 
which  would  place  a  thousand  leagues  between  them  and  the  sea. 
Klearchos  was  the  only  man  in  the  secret,  aiul  when  the  order  came 
to  march  on,  it  was  met  by  a  tlat  refusal  which  called  forth   sum- 
mary punishment.     But  the  army  was  not  in  the  humor  to  be 
deterred  eveti  by  the  harshest  measures,  and  tlie  cruelties  of  Klear- 
chos would  disgrace  a  savage.     Violence  provoked  resistance,  and 
Klearchos,  liaving  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  to  death,  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  another  course,  and  summoned  his  men  to  a 
general  assembly.     There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  picture  in 
which  Xenophon  represents  this  terrible  ruffian  as  standing  before 
them  for  a  long  time  weeping   like  a  woman.      Hideous  in   face, 
timber-toned  in  voice,  he  had  brought  his  men  by  a  studied  system 
of  severity  to  fear  himself  more  than  they  feared  the  enemy.' 
Beyond  the  excellent  discipline  which  lie  maintained  he  had  no 
title  to  their  consideration  ;  andyet  he  knew  that  something  might 
be  gained  from  (ireek   soldiers  by  showers   of  crocodile's  tears 
before  he  began  his  address.    The  whole  scene  was  a  sham,    lie 
liad  told  Cyrus  that  such  a  mutiny  was  to  be  looked  for  as  soon  :is 
the  men  should  beicin  t<j  see  that  Pisidia  was  not  to  be  the  limit  of 
their  march,  and  he  had  ;issured  him  that  he  knew  thoroughly  how 
to  deal  with  it.    Thus  [)repared  he  began  amidst  sobs  and  tears  t(> 
inf(»rm  his  silent  and  astonished    hearers   how  keenly  the   present 
btate  of  things  distressed  him.     He  owed  Cyrus  a  heavy  debt  of 
"Tatitude.    The  prince  had  bestowed  on  him  10, ()()()  (hireiks,  which 
ne  had  spent  not  on  himself  but  in  levying  men  and  in  j)roviding 
for  their  comfort  and  efficiency.    Their  refusal  to  march  on  would 
tlierefore  compel  him   either  to  be   ungrateful  to  Cvrus  or  to  be 
treacherous  to  them.      He  could  have   no  hesitation   in   choosing. 
He  should  abide  by  their  decision  ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  he 
could  do  so  only  as  their  comrade,  not  Jis  their  leader.     He  would 

pake  of  keepin^r  up  appearances,  if  the  matter.    The  Ephors  nfused  to 

Artaxerxes  should  he  successful  in  enjjajjfe  in  any   contest    with    the 

resistinjc  CyniH, — an  event  which  Persian    kin^r ;    but    when    Cvrus 

lieprobahlydidrnttexpect.    Hiswile  ur;;ed  his  claim  (jn  their  gratitude 

Epyaxa  had  joined   the  prince  on  for  his  help  in  their  strujj^Ie  with 

his  march  throu^jh  IMiry^ia,  brin^-  Athens,  they  could  not  help  nend 

intr  iiimalarjreHuin<»fnioney  which  In^  the   fleet  under   Siiniios   with 

relieve<l    hiin    from    almost    over-  orders  to  aid  Cyrus,  if  there  bIiouIJ 

whelminjf    ditficulties.      Nor    cjin  be  need  of  f;o  (loin jr. 

much  mrtre  be  said,  ]KThap8,  for  '  Xen,  AmU).  ii,  0,  9. 
the  carneHtnebs  of  the  Spartans  in 
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become  one  of  thcin,  ami  obey  whatever  officer  they  might  elect. 
Ttiev  wore  to  him  country,  friends,  allies,  his  all,  for  without  them 
he  was  worth  iiothiii!]:,  \vitlu)ut  them  he  could  neither  injure  an 
enemy  nor  help  a  friend.  In  this  sense  his  words  were  undoubtedly 
tree.  His  a<ldress  whs  received  with  hearty  cheers,  and  more  than 
2,000  men  left  the  encampment  of  Xenias  and  Pasi on  and  took  up 
their  position  by  that  of  Klearchos. 

The  tidiui^  of  the  mutiny  caused  to  Cyrus  deep  perplexity. 
He  sent  for  Klearclios:  but  that  leader,  wliile  lie  refused  to  go, 
Rfinciancc  sent  a  private  message  to  assure  him  that  he  would  set 
jJlJj'^,7*''*  everything  straight  in  the  end,  and  requested  him  to 
wiih  t"ynit«.  repeat  his  summons  again  and  again  in  order  that, 
again  and  again,  he  might  refuse  to  comply  with  it.  In  a  second 
assembly  the  resolution  was  taken  to  ask  Cyrus  plainly  what  he 
wished  and  intended  to  do.  By  his  answer  they  might  decide 
whether  to  go  on  or  not.  Cyrus,  instructed,  we  cannot  doubt,  by 
Klearchos,  told  them  that  he  must  advance  some  300  miles  further 
to  the  Euphrates,  wliere  he  had  to  punish  liis  enemy  Abrokomas. 
If  they  should  find  him  there,  he  would  punish  him  ;  if  Abrokomas 
should  have  fled  still  further, — wliy,  then,  they  would  consider 
what  it  might  l)e  best  to  do.  The  soldiers  knew  well  enough 
what  tho  excuse  meant;  but  they  had  not  been  told  in  so  many 
words  that  they  were  marching  against  the  king,  retreat  was 
practically  impossible,  and  their  reluctance  was  in  some  mea- 
wirc  overcome  by  a  promised  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  their 
pay. 

Tlie  scfjuel  of  the  story  to  the  catastrophe  at  Kunaxa  exhibits 
little  more  than  the  incompetence  of  Persians  in  contests  with  a 
Thi' march  disciplined  enemy.  Mountain  passes,  rivers,  canals, 
loKanaxA.  all  of  them  presenting  barriers  almost  insu[)erable,  arc 
sueceiwivcly  abandoned,  to  the  astonishment  and  the  benefitof  the 
Hivader.  At  Thapsakos  on  tin;  Euphrates  the  army  was  plainly 
informed  tliat  the  enemy  whcni  Cyrus  wished  to  punish  was  not 
Abrokom;uH  !»ut  Artaxerxes.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  murmurH;  but  these  were  confined  to  an  expression  of  their 
di^Miitisfjietion  at  having  been  deceived  and  to  a  demand  for  a  re- 
'  '  rjw  Hiirh  an  that  which  Cyrus  had  given  to  his  Hellenic 
when  he  went  to  see  his  father  Dareios  in  his  last  illness. 
i  ynut  proiniMHl  thcin  a  donation  of  five  silver  minas  (nearly  20/.) 
»•«'  '  ')n  an  they  should  reaeh  Habylon,  together  with  full  pay 

''•  -honid  again  reaeh  Ionia.      In  a  review  which   he  held 

ward*  Cynift  l>ade  his  (Jreek  soldiers  act  worthily  of 
I''  .  '  '•  "Iiig  for  whieh  he  heartily  envied  them,  and 

*''  ill   It  h«'  wt»nld    'jladly  vield  up   all  that  he    pos- 
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In  the  course  of  tlie  inarch  the  prophet  Silanusliad  told  Cyrus 
that  no  battle  would  take,  place  for  ten  days,  and  tlie  prince  had 
promised  to  give  him  .*i,OUO  dareiks  if  his  words  should  Battle  of 
prove  true.  The  ten  days  had  passed  without  any  en-  and"deathof 
gagement,  and  Cyrus  fulHllcd  his  promise.  lie  had  Cyrus, 
well-nigh  convinced  hiinsulf  that  Artaxerxes  ha  I  given  up  all  in- 
tention of  fighting;  and  this  impression  was  strengthened  when  he 
found  that  not  a  man  had  been  left  to  defend  a  trench,  tliirty  feet 
broad  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  which  liad  been  dug  specially  to 
oppose  the  Cyreian  army,  and  which  extended  for  a  space  of  about 
forty  English  miles,  ;is  far  as  the  wall  of  Media,  along  the  plain 
lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Between  the  former 
river  and  the  trench  a  pa<«*age  of  only  twenty  feet  in  width  had 
been  left ;  and  a  few  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  companies 
might  have  held  such  a  passage  against  a  host.  Having  piissed 
this  narrow  inlet,  Cyrus  saw,  not  indeed  his  enemy,  but  clear 
traces  of  his  recent  flight,  lie  began  to  luuk  upon  his  prize  as 
won  without  a  blow.  On  the  secoJid  day  after  passing  the  trench 
the  army  was  approaching  the  station  appointed  for  the  noon- 
tide meal,  when  the  tidings  were  brought  that  Artaxerxes  was 
advancing  across  the  plain  with  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  One 
or  two  hours  still  passed  before  the  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  which 
shrouded  the  royal  squadrons,  and  the  Cyreians  had  thus  ample 
time  to  form  in  fighting  array.  The  dispositions  of  Cyrus  were 
simple  and  judicious.  His  object  was  to  strike  straight  at  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  host  which  surrounded  the  king;  and  tliis 
work  of  paramount  importance  he  assigned  to  the  Greeks,  whose 
first  interest  it  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  Cyrus.  I>ut  the  tendency 
of  Greek  hoplites  in  a  battle  was  always  to  work  to  the  right ;  and 
in  the  battle,  while  his  Greek  troops  had  already  won  an  esisy 
victory  and  were  pursuing  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  the  force 
surrounding  the  king  stretched  away  to  the  left  and  threatened  to 
outflank  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  insUmtly  charged  with  his  guard 
of  six  hundrod  horsemcti.  The  cnset  was  thoroughly  successful. 
The  ranks  of  the  royal  troops  were  broken,  and  the  Cyreians 
ha-^tenod  away  in  pursuit,  leaving  the  prince  attended  only  by  a 
>niall  knot  of  men.  At  that  moment  Cyrus  caught  sight  of  his 
brother,  and  the  feeling  of  personal  rage,  thus  roused  to  boiling 
heat,  ca>t  to  the  winds  all  restraints  of  prudence.  '  I  .'^ee  the  man,^ 
he  cried,  jis  lie  dashcMl  at  the  king,  wounding  him  through  the 
breastplate.  In  the  next  insUitit  he  was  himself  struck  dowu  by  a 
sev<'re  Mow  in  the  eve,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  h<'  w;uj  slain 
with  eight  of  his  bravest  men. 

The   iiead    and  the  right  hand    <»f  Cyr^^•^   para«hd  in  the  front 
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nmln  of  Aitaxcrxcs  sln>wed  to   ihc   native  army   of  the  prince 
p^,  that  the  strife  Nvas  at  an  end,  and  the  discovery  of  his 

»"'  "    deatli  was  followed  by  tlieir  ininiediate  flight  to  the 

liili^Giiek*.  Station  which  they  had  occupied  the  night  before.  Tlie 
(ireek<  were  tliree  or  f»>nr  miles  distant  pursuing  tlio  Persians  wlioni 
thev  had  routed,when  they  heard  tliat  tlie  enemy  had  been  victorious 
on  tl)o  left.  Hurrving  back,  they  found  the  king's  troops  moving 
towanh  them  in  ohUt  of  battle  ;  but  the  onset  of  the  Greeks  again 
!ille<i  them  with  terror,  and  these  also  fled  in  dismay.  Still  nothing 
was  known  of  Cyrus,  and  vain  guesses  were  made  of  the  reasons 
wliieli  mii^lit  keep  him  out  of  sight.  At  length  going  back  to  the 
camp,  tiie  (ireeks  found  it  plundered,  although  the  ravagers  were 
gone.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  battle  began  had  left  tliem 
no  time  for  tlieir  noonday  meal,  and  there  w'as  nothing  forth- 
cominij  for  their  supper.  On  the  next  morning  they  learnt  that 
Cynis  had  been  killed  and  that  their  own  victory  had  been  won  in 
vain.  But  when  Phalinos,  an  Arkadian  Greek,  appearing  along  with 
the  surireon  and  historian  Ktesias,  as  an  envoy  from  the  king,  bade 
them  lav  down  their  arras,  Klearchos  answered  that  such  commands 
were  not  usually  obeved  by  conquerors,  and  asked  Phalinos  what 
advice  he,  as  a  (ireek,  would  under  the  circumstances  give  to  his 
countrymen.  '  If  I  could  see  but  one  chance  in  your  favor  out  of 
ten  thousand,'  was  the  answer,  '  I  should  urge  you  to  hold  out  to 
the  uttennost ;  but  I  see  none,  so  I  counsel  you  to  take  what  you 
can  get.'  *  That  is  what  you  think,'  retorted  K'earchos  ;  '  now  go 
an<l  tell  the  king  from  us,  that  if  he  wishes  to  have  us  as  his 
fricntls,  wc  sliall  be  of  more  use  to  him  with  our  arms  than  with- 
out them,  an<l  if  he  would  treat  us  as  enemies,  we  shall  with  our 
wea|Kjnft  be  of  more  use  to  ourselves.'  Phalinos,  promising  to  take 
back  this  message,  added  that  the  king  proclaimed  a  truce  so  long 
as  the  Greeks  remained  where  they  were,  while  any  change  of 
position  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  '  What  am  I 
U>  Mv  about  this  ? '  asked  Phalinos.  '  Say  that  we  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  kinir-'  '  And  what  mind  is  that?'  he  asked  ajjain. 
*  >Vhy,  that  there  is  to  be  tnicc,  if  we  stay  where  we  are,  and  war, 
if  we  move,'  At  best  their  situation  was  full  of  da^iger.  On  hearing 
of  the  doHlh  of  ('ynis,  they  had  scuit  to  Ariaios  the  comnumderof 
hi«^  native  army,  offering  to  place  him  on  the  I'ersiau  throne,  as, 
Inking  the  victors,  they  had  l»oth  the  right  and  the  power  to  do. 
TljiH  offer  AriaioH  had  decline«l,  on  the  ground  that  the  Persian 
grandees  would  never  submit  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  lie  had 
1  at  the  same  time  his  ])uq)osc  of  immediate  retreat. 
'»urHe  open  to  them,  as  it  schemed,  was  to  nstreat  along 
with  him.  A  »M>lemn  compact  ma<l(!  with  Ariaios  was  followed 
bj  A  retolution  U>  march  onwards  with  the  utmost  speed.    Before 
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tho  day  closed  they  saw,  as  they  thought,  the  main  body  of  their 
enemies.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  state  of  noisy  confusion  which 
so  frightened  the  army  of  Artaxerxos  that  in  the  morning  not  a 
man  or  beast  was  visible  ;  and  the  wholesome  effects  of  this  alarm 
were  seen  in  the  arrival  of  heralds  who  came  not  with  demands 
for  surrender  but  with  proposals  for  a  truce.  Klearchos  received 
the  offer  with  the  rejoinder  that  before  the  truce  there  must  be 
a  battle,  for  his  men  were  hungry  and  they  must  have  something  to 
eat,  and  no  man  should  dare  to  talk  to  them  about  peace  who 
failed  to  furnish  them  a  dinner.  The  answer,  allowing  the  justice 
of  their  demand,  was  brounrht  ba^.k  with  a  speed  which  convinced 
the  Greeks  that  tlie  king  or  his  responsible  agent  nmst  be  close  at 
hand  ;  and  the  concession  showed  that  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  Pei"sians  was  bravado.  At  the  end  of  three  days  Tissaphernes 
appeared,  charged,  as  he  said,  by  the  king  to  ask  whv  the  Greeks 
had  come  up  against  him.  Klearchos  answered  in  words  perfectly 
true  in  every  mouth  but  his  own,  that  they  had  set  out  without 
the  least  idea  of  their  destination,  that  Cyrus  Jiad  led  them  on  by 
vague  pretexts  and  promises  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  that 
the  (xreeks,  having  received  nuich  good  at  his  hands,  shrank  from 
deserting  a  benefactor  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  Cyrus  was  now 
dead  ;  witli  the  king  they  had  no  quarrel,  and  their  only  wish  was 
to  return  home  without  doing  him  any  harm,  if  they  should  be 
suffered  to  depart  unmolested.  Tissfiphernes  promised  to  deliver 
their  message,  and  bound  them  to  observe  the  truce  until  they  saw 
him  again. 

Twenty  days  parsed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  coming 
of  the   satrap.     The  king  and  his  advisers  liad   probably  taken 
the  true  meiisure  of  their  }M)siiion.     The  presence  of    P^fforts  of 
the  Greeks  wa.s  dangerous  chiefly  in  the  effect  whi«h  it  lo'^'pn.vJ.n'^i* 
miorht  have  on  the  liabylonians.     The  memory  of  their   tiic  (;ret'k« 
aneient   indejjeinience   and    ot  previous  revolts  against    inv'tuMnhy- 
the  Persijui  king  might  quicken  their  impatience  of  the   ^"" 
inordinate  burden  laid  on  them  in  the  shape  of  venrlv  tribute.   It 
was  therefore  of  the  tirst  conse(jUcnce  to  isolate  the  <» reeks  and  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  overwhelming  perils  by  which  they  were 
surnniinied.     The  first  step  was  to  detach  from  then)   the   native 
army  of  Cyrus,  and  this  was  done  by  otTering  to  the  latter  a  com- 
plete anmesty  for  the  past.     The  estrangement  thus  caused  between 
them  and  the  <ireek  mercenary  force  clearly  revealed  the  purpose 
of  the  king:   but  when  the  (ireeks  expressed  their  fears  to  their 
general,  Klearchos  could  only  insist  on  the  diffietilty  or  the  impos- 
sibility of   retreating  against  the  will  of  the   despot,  and   on   tho 
unlikelihood  that  >\rtaxerxes  would   have   entered   into  a  solenm 
compact  with  them,  if  his  only  desire  wsis  to  destroy  them.     Such 
22 
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trenclicrv  would  make  his  name  vile  among  Greeks  and  barbarians 
alike. 

At  lon«rth  Tissaphorncs  came,  fully  prepared  for  his  returning 
to  his  satrapy,  and  the  whole  Cyreiau  army  set  out  on  its  retreat. 
Treachery  of  '^^^^  Greeks  marched  as  a  distinct  body  and  with  the 
Tissapher-  utmost  cautioii  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which 
inl'hemur^  tlieir  leaders  sought  to  keep  them  asunder,  their  forag- 
«u»r  of  Kio-  j,)jr  parties  would  from  time  to  time  come  into  collision, 
other  Greek  aiid  tlius  aggravate  the  evil  feeling  already  awakened 
leaden?.  between  them.     They  were  now    moving  nearly  due 

cast.  Tliree  marches  brought  them  to  the  wall  of  Media,  two  more 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  Sittakc  on  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  the 
present  Hagdad.  From  this  point,  after  crossing  the  river,  four 
marches  in  a  northwesterly  direction  brought  them  to  the  city  of 
Opis  near  the  river  Physkos.  A  halt  of  three  days  on  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Zab  was  marked  by  so  manifest  an  increase  of  suspicion 
and  irritation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  forces  of  Tissaphernes, 
that  Klearchos  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  tliis  wretched 
state  of  things  to  an  end,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
satrap.  His  words  taught  Tissaphernes  how  to  lay  his  snare.  Ex- 
aggcratinir,  sind  })eyond  doubt  with  a  set  purpose,  the  means  which 
he  had  of  annoying  and  ruining  them,  lie  cordially  invited  Klear- 
chos with  all  his  generals  and  chief  officers  to  a  conference  in  his 
tent  on  the  following  day.  With  astonishing  simplicity  Klearchos 
promised  to  bring  tliem  all,  and  Avith  infatuation  still  more  mar- 
vellous refused  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  when  warned  that 
Tissapliernes  was  not  to  be  trusted.  On  the  following  day  he  ap- 
peared at  the  tent-door,  accompanied  by  the  Thessalian  Menon,  the 
Arkadian  Agias,  the  Achaian  Sokrates,  and  the  Boiotian  Proxenos. 
Twenty  L/x-hjigoi  or  captains  with  200  men,  forming  their  escort, 
remained  outside,  while  the  generals  liad  entered  the  tent.  Pre- 
sently the  signal  was  given.  The  generals  were  seized  and  bound, 
tlic  officers  and  soldiers  outside  were  cut  down.  One  man  only, 
Nikarchos  an  Arka<lian,'  escaped  into  the  Greek  camp  with  a 
ghastly  and  fearful  wound,  and  told  the  terrible  story.  Fearing 
insv  '  *  ick,  the  Greeks  flew  to  their  arms,  lliere  can  be  little 
'l'"'  i'V  an  instant  onslaught  the  Persians  might  liave  crushed 

them  through  sheer  f riglit  and  force  of  numbers  ;  but  here,  as  clse- 
wb'  '  '"•wcrl  themselves  impotent  for  all  active  opposition. 
^"'       ^  ••(]  beyond  a  visit  from  Ariaiosand  some  other  gran- 

dees with  a  jpiard  rif  about  300  men,  wlio  demanded  to  speak  with 

'''     '  '      '  rs.     In  the  a]>sence  of  the  Spartan  Cheirisophos,  the 
1\  leanor  an«l  Sophainetos  of  Sty mphalos  came  forward 

•TJiin  mnn  HvihI  to  detM'rt  his  countrymen  HO<jn  afterwards.     X<'n. 
Atuih.  ill.  :i.  Tt. 
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with  Xenophon  and  were  informed  that  Klearchos  had  paid  with 
his  life  the  penalty  of  his  treachery,  while  Proxenos  and  Menou 
were  to  be  highly  rewarded  for  revealing  his  crimes.  The  speaker 
wound  up  with  a  demand  for  the  i  nstant  surrender  of  their  arms  and 
was  met  by  an  outburst  of  indignant  wrath  at  the  monstrous  and 
godless  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  '  If  Klearchos  was  a  traitor  and 
has  met  a  traitor's  doom/  said  Xenophon, '  be  it  so.  But  you  say 
that  Proxenos  and  Menon  are  your  benefactors.  They  are  also  our 
leaders.     Send  them  to  us,  and  then  everything  can  be  settled.' 

The  Persians  had  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Greeks  lay 
only  in  the  generals,  and  that  if  these  could  be  cut  off  like  the 
locks  of  Samson,  the  giant  would  be  powerless  in  their  ^ 
hands.'  Tliey  were  wholly  mistaken.  For  the  moment,  Xenophon, 
indeed,  there  was  universal  depression.  The  men  lay  ^I^in/t:,i*jno 
about,  as  chance  placed  them,  thinking  little  of  the  of  the  new 
duty  of  keeping  guard  or  the  need  of  preparing  food,  but  ^^^^'^  '^' 
lost  in  a  vain  yearning  for  the  homes,  the  parents,  wives,  children, 
kinsfolk,  whom  they  dared  not  hope  to  see  again.  Scarcely  a  man 
in  tlie  army  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  among  these  weary  watchers 
was  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  Having  joined  as  a  simple  volunteer, 
lie  had  no  official  rank  ;  but  none  the  less  the  common  j)eril  pressed 
heavily  on  his  heart.  '  Why  do  I  lie  liere?'  he  asked  himself. 
'  The  night  is  creeping  on.  The  morning,  it  is  likely,  will  bring 
the  enemy,  and  defeat  will  be  followed  by  insults,  tortures,  and 
death.  Yet  here  all  lie,  as  though  it  were  a  time  for  rest ;  and  am 
I  to  wait  until  some  officer  comes  forward  to  give  counsel  and  to 
act  ?  To  \N  hom  am  I  to  look  for  this,  and  am  1  not  old  enough  for 
the  tjisk  i  Assuredly  1  shall  be  but  little  the  older,  if  this  <'t)niing 
day  sees  me  a  captive.'  Rising  up  hastily  and  summoning  the 
captains  who  had  sersed  under  his  friend  Proxenos,  Xenophon  with 
manly  courage  and  good  sense  told  them  that  on  the  whole  the 
present  state  of  things  was  better  than  that  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  treaty  made;  with  Tissaphernes  had  hampered  and  clogged 
them  ;  the  atrocious  treachery  by  which  the  Persians  had  broken 
the  compact  had  at  least  left  them  free,  and  they  could  now  trust 
to  the  strength  of  their  weapons  and  their  muscles,  and  to  the  help 
of  the  gods  who  tight  against  the  perjured.  For  himself  he  was 
willing,  he  added,  either  to  follow  or  to  lead.  One  voice  oidy  was 
raised  against  the  general  shout  which  summoned  Xenophon  to 
take  the  command  ;  and  that  voice  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 
escaping  unless  they  came  to  terms  with  the  king.  The  reply  was 
obvious.  So  long  as  he  thought  tliat  he  could  do  so  with  safety, 
the  king  liad  tried  to  bully  them  into  surrender  ;  on  their  blunt 
refusal  he  had  at  once  offered  a  truce.     Again,  Klearchos  and  his 

Xen.  Anah.  iii.  2,29. 
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fellow-generala  had  trusted  Tissaphcrncs,  and  what  liad  been  the 
ifisuc  i  It  \vas  idle  to  talk  of  peace  :  and  tlie  man  avIio  had  pro- 
posed it  was  thrust  out  of  the  assembly.  The  rest  went  throughout 
the  arniv,  summoning  the  otiicers  who  had  not  followed  Klearchos 
into  the  snare.  ^Vhc^  these  were  gathered,  to  the  number  of  pcr- 
liaps  a  hundred,  niidnight  had  already  come.  At  the  request  of 
the  Eleian  llieronvmos,  ^enophon  again  addressed  them.  Dwell- 
ing on  the  splendid  opportunity  which  they  had  of  doing  a 
riixhteous  work,  lie  exhorted  them  to  display  a  double  portion  of 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 

A  stronger  contnust  could  scarcely  be  drawn  between  the  pre- 
sence <»f  mind  and  readiness  of  resource  with  which  Xenophon  met 
Prvparations  •'"  emergency  wholly  unlooked  for,  and  the  utter  inca- 
for retreat,  paeity  and  helplessness  by  which  Nikias  at  Syracuse 
not  ouIf  lost  a  series  of  golden  opportunities,  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes  dragged  to  ruin  a  far 
larger  and  more  magnificently  equipped  armament.  In  fact,  the 
genius  of  that  gifted  and  conscientious  leader,  who  but  for  Nikias 
would  have  brought  the  whole  Athenian  force  in  safety  from 
Sicily,  is  largely  reproduced  in  Xenophon.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  power  of  grappling  with  circumstances,  the  same  simplicity 
of  expression,  the  same  endurance  under  pressing  difficulties.  In 
the  council  which  followed  the  election  of  the  generals,  Xenophon 
told  his  colleagues  that  if  they  liad  behaved  as  brave  men  wliile 
they  were  seeking  to  place  Cyrus  on  the  I'ersian  throne,  their  duty 
was  increased  tenfold  now  that  the  safety  of  the  wliole  army  was 
at  Htake.  They  must  show  the  ]*ersians  not  only  that  tliey  mean 
to  fro  home,  but  that  they  are  fully  able  to  carry  out  their  purpose, 
and  that  in  place  of  the  one  Klearchos  whom  they  had  entrapped 
the  Greeks  had  now  a  thousand.  Time  pressed  ;  they  must  hasten 
away.  To  do  so  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success  they  must 
liave  88  few  incumbranccR  as  possible.  The  waggons  and  all  super- 
*'  '         ;      must  be  })unit,  as  so  to  leave  the  largest  number  of 

'Ic  for  action.  The  effect  of  these  energetic  counsels 
was  seen  on  the  arrival  of  another  Persian  dej)utation  headed  by 
MiUiri<lat<'»,  who  began  to  pn^acli  on  the  old  text  of  Tissa})hern»:s 
ami  Ariaios.  It  was  decided  at  once  that  no  more  messages  should 
\te  reoeive<l,  and  tliat  all  hemlds  sliould  be  sent  away  unheard. 

Tlie  (ireekft  now  crossed  tlie  Zab  ;  but  they  had  not  advanced 
fmr  when  thev  were  attacked  by  Mithridates  at  the  head  of  a  force 


P^^j^,  , ,.     "t.  hlingcrs  and  mounted  bowmen,  whose  weapons  went 

umzS  mn   '    '   ■  lier  th;in  tlios^^  of  the  archers  and  javelinmen 

in  '  y  of  the  (ireeks.     An  attempt  to  repel  them 

by  an  attack  of  hoplites  ended  in  severe  loss  ;  but  like  Gylippos 
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at  Syracuse,'  Xenophon  took  on  himself  the  full  discredit  of  the 
defeat,  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  new  force  of  Rhodian  archers 
and  of  cavalry  who  might  be  supplied  with  such  horses  as  could  be 
spared  from  indispensable  sen  ice  as  baggage  carriers. 

When  on  the  following  day  Mithridates  hung  on  their  march 
with  1,000  horsemen  and  4,000  arcliers  and  slingers,  under  the 
conviction  that  with  this  force  he  would  make  them  Passaeeof 
all  prisoners  before  the  day  was  done,  he  found  him-  Jh^'j^J^n^^oun. 
self  speedily  undeceived.  Many  of  his  people  were  tains, 
slain,  and  the  Greeks,  to  frighten  them  more  thorouglily,  hacked 
and  mutilated  their  bodies.  But  the  march  of  the  Greeks  was 
8till  perilous  and  toilsome  ;  nor  coul<l  anything  have  brought 
them  safely  through,  had  not  Xenophon  acquired  over  them  a 
moral  ascendancy,  which  called  forth  an  obedience  highly  credit- 
able to  men  so  situated.  The  real  struggle  came  when,  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  they  approached 
the  ten-ible  rocks  and  defiles  which  sheltered  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Karduchian  mountaineers.  In  these  tierce  liillmeii  they  en- 
countered enemies  very  diiferent  from  the  Persians  whose  despot 
reigned  only  over  the  plains,  and  whose  armies  had  in  vain 
striven  to  assail  their  terrible  strongholds.  Here  there  was 
jiothinjx  to  save  them  from  destruction  but  a  swiftness  of  move- 
ment  which  should  put  them  in  possession  of  one  commanding 
height  above  another  before  the  barbarians  couM  reach  them.  In 
each  instance  the  feat  was  su(;cessfully  accomplished.  At  length 
they  found  themselves  in  the  Amienian  satrapy  of  Tiribazos,  a 
man  far  more  formidable  than  Tissaphenies.  Nor  w;is  this  the 
only  addition  to  their  dangers.  The  tal)le  lands  of  Armenia 
stand  high  up  among  the  mighty  chains  of  mountains  whicli 
rise  into  their  most  tremetulous  masses  between  the  Kuxine  and 
the  Caspian  seas.  These  bare  regions  are  exposed  to  merciles.s 
winds  and  fearful  snowstorms;  and  the  Greeks  were  cros.sing 
them  in  the  depth  <»f  winter.  r)Ut  in  spite  of  all  <.4)<ta<*l('s  they 
not  only  held  on.  but  struck  hard  l>l<)ws  at  their  enemies.  The 
aimp  of  Tiribazos  was  attacked,  his  men  put  to  flight,  his  tent 
taken  with  a  rich  booty  of  goblets  and  other  vessels.  The  suc- 
cessful crossing  of  the  Euphrates,^  not  far  from  its  source,  wh-h 
followed  by  weather  so  bad  and  by  a  wind  so  piercingly  cold  that 
the  prophets  offered  a  sncritice  to  the  witid  i^od.  Theremedv,  wo 
are  told,  was  instantly  effectual.  The  storm  wont  down  and  the 
temperature  rose  ;  but  the  snow  was  si.K  feet  deep,  and  men  and 
beasts  alike  suffered  miseraldv. 

The  enemy  was  close  behind  them  and  miij^ht  fall  at  any  moment 

*  See  p.  388.  '  The  Eastern  brunch,  now  called  the  Mumd 
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on  their  sick.  I>v  n  feigned  attack,  to  which  tlic  frost-bitten 
8*>Uliers  acliied  ^^  hat  etlcct  they  coultl  hy  sliouting  and  chishing 
tlieir  shields  Xeuophoii  frisxlitened  off  the  natives  in  the  rear.  By 
careful  treatineat  of  the  headman  of  a  village  wliere  they  found 
both  food  and  quarters,  lie  t>l)tained  a  guide  whose  services  were 
lost  t«>  them  a  week  later  hy  the  imjirudence  of  Cheirisophos.  The 
Spartan  leader  had  allowed  the  man  to  walk  unbound,  and  had 
struck  him  for  liis  failure  to  bring  them  to  fresh  viHages.  The 
headman  naturally  ran  off  during  tlie  night,  and  the  Greeks  made 
their  wav  as  they  could  after  live  marches  to  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  Xenophon  calls  the  Phasis.'  This  river  they  crossed  only  to 
find  themselves  somewhat  further  on  face  to  face  with  the  tribesmen 
of  the  Chaly  bes,  Taoclioi,  and  PhasianoijAvho  blocked  the  pass  to  the 
plain  bevond.  The  advice  of  Cheirisophos  was  that  they  sliould  defer 
their  attack  to  tiie  following  day  ;  Kleanor  advised  them  to  eat  and 
tlien  fall  on  at  onee,  unless  they  wished  to  double  the  confidence  and 
proV)ably  the  numbers  of  their  enemies.  More  cool,  and  taking  a 
l>ettcr  view  of  the  ])osition,  Xenophontold  them  that  an  immediate 
attack  would  be  not  oidy  most  perilous  but  wliolly  suj)erHuous.  It 
was  easier  to  find  some  other  path  in  the  darknessof  night  than  to 
tiirlit  their  wav  up  a  ])ass  by  sunlight.  His  advice  was  taken, 
an<l  the  pjiss  was  carried.  The  barbarians  Hed,  leaving  not  many 
dejui  but  a  large  number  of  wickerwork  shields,  which  the  Greeks 
rcndere<l  useless  bv  cutting  them  with  their  daggers. 

Five  marclies  brought  them  from  this  pass  through  a  plain, 
tlic  villages  of  which  yiclde<l  fair  supplies,  to  a  stronghold  in 
Jonmrj-of  "^hirh  the  laochoi  had  gathered  their  women,  their 
ii»f  Qrwkn     children,  and  their  cattle,  trustintr  simply  to  the  strength 

t"  mount  !^  I   J  ~  ^ 

Thw-hf-.".  of  their  unfortified  position.  The  cattle  seized  on  this 
'*^'^^-  fastiH'ss  sujiplied  the  army  witli  food  till  they  readied 
the  liver  Ilarpasos,  after  the  passage  of  which  four  marches 
hnni^ht  them  to  the  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Gymnias.  A 
ijuido  i»«Mit  to  tliem  by  the  lieadmaii  of  this  place  gaged  his  life  as  a 
forfeit  if  ho  failed  in  bring  them  within  five  days  to  the  sight  of 
the  «oa  ;  but  thov  had  not  marched  far  before  lie  besoui;htthem  to 
f»%'Mtre  an<l  df'Stroy  the  surroiinding  country.  His  zeal  was  now 
explained;  but  he  also  kept  iiis  word.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
moimtain  called  Theches  roRc  be-fore  them.  As  the  foremost  men 
rr*a^-hed  the  nnmrnit,  they  saw  far  away  the  waters  of  the 
Kuxine  Htrctching  out  into  the  blue  <listance.  The  shout  of  jo) 
with  which  they  greeted  the  longed-for  sight  swelled  to  tumult 
M  oth'TH  hurried  up  after  them.  To  Xenophon  the  din  seemed  to 
betoken  a  sudden   onj^laught  of   enemies   in    front,   for   the   in- 

TliiN  Atn-ftm  cannot  1>e  idi-niifu'd      It  whh,  ot  course,  not  the  eamo 
M  Ui*^  Plianiii  of  thf?  Kolcblaii  land. 
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habitants  of  the  country  which  they  had  burnt  and  harried  hung  0:1 
them  ill  the  rear.  Hurriedly  niouiitino;  his  horse,  he  spurred  on  with 
the  cavalry.  As  he  approached  the  sumniit,  he  could  distinguish 
the  exulting  cry,  the  Sea,  the  Sea,  which  seemed  to  give  the  assur- 
ance that  their  long  toil  was  already  ended.  The  vehement 
southern  nature,  repressed  thus  far  or  borne  down,  burst  out  in 
sobs  and  tears.  Officers  and  men  threw  themselves  weeping  into 
each  other's  arms.  Then,  as  the  baggage  train  came  up  and  all 
were  now  in  safety,  a  sudden  impulse  drove  the  soldiers  Id 
gather  stones,  and  a  miglity  cairn  was  raised  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  sea  greeted  the  Ten  Thousand  on  their  wonderful  march 
from  the  plains  of  Babylon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  which  bordered  the  country 
of  the  Makrones,  a  large  gathering  of  natives  threatened  an  oppo- 
sition which  the  nature  of  the  banks,  rough  with  stones  and  brush- 
wood, might  render  serious.  II  "ppily  a  man  in  the  ariny,  who  had 
been  a  slave  at  Athens  and  had  perhaps  been  among  those  who 
made  tlieir  escape  to  Dekeleia,  professed  to  recoLjiiise  in  their 
speecli  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  was  conunissioned  Arrival  at 
to  ask  them  the  reason  of  their  opposition.  '  Simply  Trapezous. 
because  you  are  invading  our  country,'  was  the  answer  ;  and  the 
reply  that  the  (Greeks  wished  only  for  a  passage  to  the  sea  on  their 
way  to  Ilellas  after  making  war  with  the  Great  King  converted 
them  from  angry  enemies  into  zealous  friends.  Further  on  the  Kol- 
chians  offered  a  mor(5  stubborn  resistiince,  but  were  put  to  tiight, 
and  the  army  reached  at  last  the  Hellenic  city  and  Sinopean  colony 
of  Trapezou-^  (Trebizond).'  The  sojourn  of  a  month  in  the  neigh- 
borinu:  Kolchian  vilhiires,  ijave  time  not  onlv  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment  but  for  plundering  forays  into  the  surrounding  country. 

They  had  reached  the  sea,M)Ut  their  trou]>les  were  not  at  an  end. 

The  feeling  of  disgnst  at  long-continued   hardships  broke  out  in 

the  passionate  exclamation  of  the  Thourian   Antileon.   .,     .  , 
ij     ^        •   1       c  1  -If  1         •  II    Warchfrom 

'  1  am  sick  of   running,   dnlluKj:,  keeping  giianl,  and   TrajM-zous 

fighting.      I   will    have    no    more    of    tliese    worries:   »" i^^'-'^«'i«- 

what  I  want  is  to  lay  myself  down  in   a  ship  and  be  carried  to 

Ilellas  stretched   out  in   tlie  slumber  of  Odysseus.     His   words 

'  See  p.  57.  tlx'ir  northward  marrlios,  nre  the 

'  The  line  of  tin?  Greek   march  Kfntrites.  tlie  Teleboas.the  Harpa- 

frotii  Kunaxa  can  bo  traced  with  po^.  and  the  Eupliniles.     The  tirst 

tolemble   cb'nnu^ft   and    certainty  of  tlie.se   is  in  all  ])rol)al)ility  the 

until  th<*y  etiter  the  mountain   re-  l^nlitan-C'hni.wh'cliuftera  westerly 

tri'in8oftlir'Knrdnchian8«)r  Koonis.  course  fa  11  a  into  the   Ti;rri8.     The 

From  that   tinie    until   they  reach  Teleboas     may    l)e    tin*     Karn-BU 

Trape/ous,  the   tracks  assigned  to  (Hlark  Wnter)  which  runs  into  the 

them  are  in  irreat  measure  conjiK!-  Eastern  Euphrates  or  Murad.  :ind 

tural.   Tht'chu'f  rivers  which  Xeno-  the  Harpasos  may  Ip*  the  Tchoruk- 

pbon  represents  them  nacrossingon  su.     The  only  warm  sprinjf  known 
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were  received  with  shouts  of  applause :  hut  whatever  their 
wishes  misjlit  he,  ships  were  not  forthcoming,  and  Cheirisophos 
undort«.>ok  to  go  and  get  them  from  his  friend  Anaxihios,  the 
bannost  of  lUzantion.  His  departure  left  to  Xenophon  the  task 
of  rcijulatini!:  the  wliole  army  until  his  return.  To  all  his  counsels 
al>out  the  discipline  of  the  camp  and  the  arrangement  of  forag- 
ing expeditions  they  gave  unanimous  assent :  wlien  in  the  event 
of  other  means  failing  them  he  urged  the  need  of  insisting  that  the 
inhahitants  of  the  maritime  cities  should  put  the  roads  in  good  order 
for  their  march,  his  propositi  was  met  hy  angry  and  even  wrathful 
munnurs.  They  would  not  stir  a  step  hy  land  :  they  were  quite  willing 
to  ifather  a  tloet  of  transports  hy  seizing  such  merchant  vessels  as 
might  he  passing.  Many  were  thus  seized,  their  rudders  taken  off  and 
their  cargoes  put  under  guard,  to  he  restored  to  the  owners  together 
with  a  fair  recompense  in  money  for  the  use  of  tlie  ships  when 
they  should  he  no  longer  needed.  Time  passed  on.  Their  wants 
were  supplied  chiefly  hy  inroads  into  the  lands  of  hostile  tribes ; 
hat  Cheirisophos  did  not  return,  and  the  hated  march  by  land 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable  for  all  who  could  not  be  takeu  into  the 
merchantmen.  Room  could  be  found  only  for  the  sick,  for  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  men  who  might  be  over  forty  years 
of  age.  These  were  accordingly  embarked,  and  three  days  later 
the  fleet  and  the  amiy  reached  Kerasous,'  another  colony  from 
Sinope.  During  the  ten  days  spent  here,  a  review  showed  that 
they  could  still  muster  8,000  heavy-armed  men,  making  up  with 
the  light-armed  troops  a  total  exceeding  a  myriad.  No  such  Greek 
force  liad  been  seen  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  no  Greek  force  had  perfonned  with  so  little  loss  an  exploit 
altogether  uuj)aralleled  in  the  history  of  Hellenic  warfare.     The 

to  exiBt  Boath  of  the  Bin^ttl-daph  northward  and  then,  after  the  croFS- 

has  l>een  naturally  Bupposed  to  be  in;^  of  the  Euphrates,  westward.   It 

tin;  hot  Hi)rin;;  mentioned  in  the  the  time  spent  on  the  march  seem 

narrativnof  tliffr'treat.  With  more  long,    this   impregsion  will  be   at 

^y  of  (iymnias  lins  once  removed  when  we  take  into 

with  the   jiiodern  account  tlie  enormous  difficulties 

I'^v* .                 liKhana,  notable  for  of  a  winter  journeyovenformodern 

»Ui  '                ne,  which   wouhi  ac-  travellers  among  the  mountains  of 

count  for  ilif  size  and  proHjM'rity  of  Armenia;    and   the   Greeks   were 

tli»- nnri.-ni  citv.     Tlie  name  'Vlw..  frecjuontly  without  guides,  fighting 

ruH  to  lie  preserved  in  that  their  way  through  the  territories  of 

•"   *"*    '  "in -range  known  as  hostile   clans,  and   dependent   for 

the  Te.               Hi  :    but   the  Hpot  their  8ui>port  on  what  they  njight 

^"f^-  '                     "          ughtsight  get  either  by  ])urchii8e  or  by  force, 

'*'  *'                                      ii«*d.      He  '  The  fact  here  stated  proves  of 

vith  th«;ir  itself  that  this  Kerasous  is  not  the 

ih'xxl,  Wf  town  which   now   bears  the  eame 

'  •;  rnily  (if  nanje.   The  modi^rn  Kerasoun,  it  is 

'irmnrcli,  asserted,  could  not  bo  reached  from 

''"*tli                  \  tirtt  have  been  Trebizond  in  less  than  ten  days. 
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lives  of  2,000  men/  or  more,  had  it  is  true  been  sacrificed  in  the 
march  between  Sardeis  and  Kunaxa,  among  the  Kardiichian 
defiles  and  in  the  deadly  cold  of  an  Armenian  winter ;  but  few 
retreats,  nevertheless,  have  under  like  circumstances  been  effected 
at  so  small  a  sacrifice.  The  fame  of  this  great  achievement  pre- 
ceded them  from  one  Hellenic  city  to  another ;  but  admiration 
for  the  skill  of  the  leaders  and  the  endurance  of  the  men  had  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  stronger  feelings  of  suspicion  and  fear. 
Their  intentions  and  wishes  could  not  be  known  until  they  were 
clearly  announced  ;  and  even  then  the  harsh  measures  forced  upon 
Xenophon  and  his  followers  in  order  to  obtain  the  indispensable 
supplies  of  food  might  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  their  professions. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  their  character  might  at  one  moment  make 
the  inhabitiints  of  the  cities  which  they  approached  nervously 
afraid  of  admitting  them  within  their  walls,  and  at  another 
feverishly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  guests  so  burdensome  and  so  for- 
midable. 

Passing  on  from  Kerasous,  the  army  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Mosynoikoi,  who  by  their  messenger  the  Trapezuntine  Timesitheos 
declared  that  they  would  not  let  the  Greeks  pass  p  *  st  f 
through  their  land,  if  they  came  with  any  hostile  in-  the  envoys 
tent,  but  achled  that  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  liave  '■•oinSiubpe. 
their  senices  against  some  neighboring  enemies.  Tlie  bargain 
Wiis  struck  ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  ( Greeks  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been,  and  the  first  enterprise  undertaken  ended  in  some- 
thinrj  like  iirnominious  defeat.  The  attack  had  been  irreixular,  and 
Xenophon  expressed  himself  as  rather  gratified  than  vexed  at  a 
reverse  which  showed  to  them  the  true  character  of  their  guides 
and  the  paramount  need  of  maintaining  order  among  themselves. 
A  second  foray  carried  out  with  their  old  discipline  yielded 
abundant  booty,  and  the  stores  of  bread  and  grain  sustained  the 
army  on  their  march  through  the  lands  of  barbarous  tribes,  until 
they  reached  another  of  those  isolated  settlements  which  Greek 
enterprise  had  scattered  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ct)ntinuous 
or  Continentiil  Ilelhis.''  At  this  city  of  Kotyora,  a  colony 
from  Sinope,  the  Cyreians  ended  their  land  march,  but  not  their 
troubles.  Eight  months  liad  passed  since  the  prince  who  had 
lured  them  to  the  great  MesopoUimian  plain   had   flung   away  his 

'The    total     numbers     of    tho  injj  tlu*  peltnstai  and  other  liffht- 

Qreekn  j^atiienMl  ai  Ihho»  fell  short  arinc<l   troops,  the  men  who   liad 

of  14,0()0   by  only    100.     Hut  one  dropped    away    in     the     interval 

thousand  had,  by  whatevernieana.  would  be  not  far  short  of 3,000. — a 

disappeared    liefore    the   battle   of  loss  which,  if  desertions  l>o  taken 

Kunaxa.     If  the  nunib<'rs  reviewed  into  account,  is  in  no  way  surpris- 

at  KerHHOuH  amounted  to  a1)Out  a  in^. 

myriad  (Xen.  An.  v.  7,  9).  includ-  '  See  Book  I.  ch.  8. 
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life  on  the  field  of  Kuiiaxii,  and  during  those  months  tliey  had 
worked  or  fought  their  way  over  not  less  than  2,300  miles. 
Here  for  five-and-forty  days  the  army  rested,  while  processions 
and  j^ames,  celebrated  according  to  the  usages  of  the  several 
Hellenic  tribes  represented  among  the  troops,  expressed  their 
"-ratitude  to  the  gods.  The  fame  of  their  achievements  and  the 
tidinics  of  their  arrival  at  Kotyora  roused  at  Sinope  feelings  of 
fear,  bordering  on  dismay,  which  found  vent  in  angry  remon- 
rtnmces.  As  spokesman  of  their  envoys,  Hekatonymos,  begin- 
nin<'  with  compliments  on  their  valor  and  endurance,  charged 
the  Cvrcian  generals  with  forcing  their  way  into  an  Hellenic  city 
and  plundering  its  territories,  and  threatened  to  bring  on  them 
the  forces  of  the  Paplilagonian  chief  Korylas,  if  this  offence 
should  be  continued. 

The  Sinopeans  had  made  a  false  move.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  Ten  Thousjind  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  whose  fertility  of 
Reply  of  resource  and  readiness  of  speech  never  failed  him  :  and 
Xi-nophon.  in  Xenophon,  true  Athenian  by  training,  though  not 
in  temper,  they  found  their  match.  '  If  the  men  of  Kotyora,'  he 
replied,  'have  suffered  any  hurt  at  our  hands,  it  is  they  who  are  to 
blame.  They  shut  their  gates  against  us,  and  would  not  admit  us 
U)  market,  letting  us  know  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  acting 
by  the  orders  of  the  Harmost  whom  you  set  over  them.  We  in- 
sisted, it  is  true,  that  they  should  receive  our  sick,  and  when  they 
refused,  wc  forced  an  entrance  for  them  ;  but  the  men  so  brought 
in  arc  living  at  their  own  charges.  As  to  Korylas,  your  threats 
are  thrown  away.  Wc  know  that  there  is  nothing  which  would 
ple;Lse  him  more  than  to  become  master  of  your  city  and  of  the  sea 
coast ;  and  wc  can  easily  gain  his  friendship  by  promising  to  help 
Iiim  in  the  matters  which  he  has  at  heart.' 

Knowing  that  there  was  but  too  much  truth  in  these  words. 
the  colleagues  of  Hekatonymos  hastened  to  disclaim  all  complicity 
Alleged  «iiffl-  '"  his  unfriendly  speech,  and  to  say  that  their  mission 
jroittr-.f the  ^vas  not  merely  to  promise  them  hearty  hospitality 
fr  when  they  reached  Kotyora,  but  to  n^lieve  abundantly 

**"*  their  immediate   wants.     On  the  following   day  when 

the  Cyreian  gencralw  in  full  assembly  consulted  the;  Sinopean 
envoy*  on  the  fourno  which  they  ought  to  take,  Hekatonymos 
•p^jlogiftfrd  for  his  intemperate  thr(;ats,  and  hast(;ned  to  give  his 
diAJnU'reHted  advice.  Enumerating  the  j)erils  which  they  would 
encounter,  whether  from  hostile  tribes  or  in  the  passage  of  impe- 
tnouH  rivers,  he  insintcd  that  the  land  journey  wjih  not  mensly 
diflicult  but  impossible  ;  but  to  Sinope  and  thence  to  Ih^rakleia 
th<?y  coii\(\  go  l>y  ftca,  and  at  the  latter  place;  they  would  lind  no 
lack  of  voumsIh  tty  take  them  wherever  they  might  choose  to  go. 
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Of  the  hearers  of  Ilekatonymos  some  thonirht  that  ho  spoke  in 
the  interests  uf  Korylas,  others  that  he  was  tishirifr  for  bribes  for 
himself,  others  again  that  lie  wished  to  prevent  their  harming  the 
Sinopean  territory  by  a  land  march.  Nevertheless,  the  decision 
was  in  favor  of  the  sea  voyage. 

When  at  length  the  army  landed  at  Si  nope,'  they  were  received 
with  some  show  of  hospitality ;  but  the  corn  and  wine  which  re- 
freshed their  bodies  could  not  make  them  forget  that  Election  of 
their  purses  were  empty.  Here  they  were,  fast  ap-  as^genSaf°^ 
proaching  the  boundaries  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  withsa- 
they  were  no  richer  than  when  they  had  left  Sardeis.  po^^^r. 
The  mischief  of  having  many  masters  seemed  to  be  4oob.c. 
the  cause  of  their  poverty  ;  the  remedy  therefore  lay  in  giving 
absolute  power  to  a  single  general,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Xenophon.  He  received  the  invitation  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  the  thouglit  that  his  fame  would  now  travel  quicker  to 
Athens,  and  that  he  could  return  home  a  greater  man.  There  was, 
further,  the  more  generous  desire  of  improving  the  fortunes  of  his 
comrades  ;  but  his  habitual  caution  warned  him  that  he  might  pay 
dearly  for  this  pre-eminence,  and  again  following  the  advice  of  his 
master,  Sokrates,  he  sought  by  sacrifice  to  asccitain  the  will  of 
Zeus  the  King.  The  vision  of  an  eagle  sitting  down  made  liis 
path  still  more  clear :  had  he  seen  the  royal  bird  on  the  wing  he 
might  have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  sceptre  offered  to 
him.  As  it  was,  he  told  the  Cyreians,  when  next  they  met,  that 
as  an  Athenian  he  could  not  presume  to  take  the  supreme  com  man*'' 
over  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  city  which  had  hnmble(\ 
Athens  in  the  dust.  In  his  place  the  soldiers  chose  the  Spartan 
Cheirisophos,  who  had  returned,  not,  as  they  had  hoped,  with  a 
fleet,  but  in  a  single  trireme,  cliarged  with  specious  compliments 
from  the  Byzantine  hyrniost  Anaxibios  and  with  vague  prr)inise8 
that  the  army  should  be  taken  into  pay  so  soon  as  they  reacheil  the 
Propontis. 

At  Chrysopolis  Xenophon  received  proposals  from  the  Tlirakian 
chief  Seuthes,  who  begged  him  to  bring  the  Cyreians  across  the 
sea  and  engage  them   in   his  sersice.     His  reply  was  ^ 

*i     i.  *i     •  I  1        1    .  •        1  .f         I        Tria<horv  of 

that  their  passage  was  already  determined   on,  that  he   Anaxibios, 
himself  meant  to  leave  the  army,  and  that  Seuthes  might  iy,',*!„7nf*' 
make  what  agreements   he   pleased  with  those  whore-  nmit  nt  By- 
mained  behind  liim.     The  Cyreians  reacheil  Byz;intion   '''''"  "*"' 
cheered  with  the  hope  that  their  troubles  were  ended  ;  but  they  were 
never  more  mistiiken.    The  harmost  Anaxibios  had  promised  them 
pay  from  the  moment  of  their  landing  :  his  only  anxietv,  when  they 

This  city  was  a  colony  from  Miletoe. 
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entorcil  the  citv,  was  to  ^et  tlioiii  out  asjjain  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Xenophou  wjis' accordingly  cliarged  to  sumniou  them  to  a  muster 
without  the  walls ;  and  Anaxibios  was  explaining  to  the  generals 
the  arraiiLToments  which  he  luid  made  for  their  payment  on  tlieir 
reachinir  the  Chersonesos,  when  by  some  means  or  other  the 
soldiers  who  were  without  the  city  learnt  how  they  were  to  be 
a<*7iin  cheated.  Eteonikos,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Chios 
and  on  the  Thraceward  coasts/  stood  at  the  gate,  ready  to  shut  it 
MS  soon  as  the  last  man  should  have  passed  out.  With  cries  of 
aniicr  the  soldiers  seized  their  arms  and  hurried  back  to  the  gate 
only  to  sec  the  ponderous  doors  closed  in  their  faces  and  hear  the 
bolt  shot  Ijoine.  Their  threats  were  seconded  effectually  by  other 
Cyreians  who,  not  having  yet  left  the  city,  split  the  bars  with 
hatchets  and  let  their  comrades  in.  In  wild  terror  Anaxibios  ran 
to  the  sea  and  getting  into  a  boat  made  his  escape  to  the  Akropolis, 
w  hile  the  indignant  soldiers  besought  Xenophon  to  avail  himself  of 
the  golden  opportunity.  *  Now,'  they  said,  '  you  can  help  us  in- 
deed, and  we  can  make  you  great.  You  have  a  city,  you  have 
triremes,  you  have  money,  you  h.;^ve  an  army.'  With  a  presence 
of  mind  which  probably  no  other  of  the  generals  could  have  main- 
tiiincd,  Xenophon,  pretending  to  throw  himself  into  their  humor, 
commanded  them  to  resume  at  once  their  strict  military  array.  His 
order  was  obeyed,  and  he  then  went  on  to  show  tliem  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  successful  violence  must  bring  them.  AVith  the 
readiness  of  Athenian  eloquence  he  bade  them  remember  how 
completely  the  power  of  Sparta  must  ia  the  end  bear  down  any 
opposition  which  they  might  make  to  it.  Athens  had  entered  into 
the  struggle  with  her  confederacy,  relying  on  the  wealth  of  an 
empire  such  as  the  Hellenic  world  had  never  yet  seen  ;  the  issue 
had  been  the  demolition  of  her  walls  and  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  Spartan  despotism.  For  himself  he  would  rather  bo  ten 
thousand  fathoms  underground  than  lead  them  to  certain  ruin. 

I>y  liis  advice  the  (.'yrcians  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  Anaxi- 
bios tluit  they  liad  entered  Byzantion  not  witli  any  purpose  of 
hityl|ra<M  of  violence  but  solely  as  relying  on  liis  promises,  and  that 
AnaxibitM.  now  they  would  go  out  jieaceably,  not  because  lie  had 
deceived  them,  but  be(;au8e  they  acknowledged  the  constraints  of 
duty  and  law.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  IJyzantion 
wore  thus  saved  from  indiK(;rinjinate  pillage,  and  the  Spartans 
from  the  necessity  of  wreaking  a  terrible  revenge  on  the  men 
whom  their  officers  had  ^'oaded  into  frantic  wrath.  The  prevention 
of  w>  great  a  calamity  was  a  worthy  ending  of  the  many  good 
deeds  done  by  a  man  in  whom  Athenian  culture  liad  not  strength- 
ened the  love  of  bis  native  state.     Although  the  dark  cloud  still 

'  8e«5  p.  474  et  w(i. 
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lowered  over  the  lemnaiit  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  they  were 
still  to  encounter  much  distress  and  danger,  the  sequel  of  tlie  ^tory 
was  to  exhibit  Xenophon  in  the  light  of  the  successful  adventurer 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  general  who  has  to  hope  against  hope  in 
his    struggle  with   overwhelming  difficulties.     For   the    present, 
Xenophon  left  the  army  and  returned  with  Kleandrqs  into  Byzan- 
tion,  having  bidden  his  comrades,  as  he  thought,  a  final  farewell. 
For  these  the  prospect  was  far  from  encouraging.     They  were 
tempted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  proposals  of  the  Theban  Koira- 
tadas,  a  professional  leader  of  Condottieri  (a  class  of  men  of 
whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time) ;  but  the  matter  ended  only 
in    disappointment,   and   disappointment   led  to  angry    disputes 
among  the  leaders.     Some  wished  t)  enter  the  service  of  Seuthes  ; 
Neon,  who  on  the  death  of  Cheirisophos  had  been  chosen  to  take 
his  place,  was  anxious  to  march  to  the  Chersonese  ;  Timasion  was 
eag(;r  to  cross  back  into  Asia  and  thence  to  sail  home  ;  and  the 
number  of  desertions  seemed  to  make  it  likely  that  the    great 
C'yreian  army  would  soon  melt  away.     Such  a  result  Anaxibios  in 
his  present  mood  most  heartily  desired  ;  but  his  feelings  were  soon 
to  undergo  a  great  revulsion.    On  his  voyage  from  By  zantion  he  met 
Aristarchos,  who  had  been  sent  fiom  Sparta  to  succeed  Klcandros 
as  governor  of  Byzantion,  and  who  told  him  that  he  himself  was  to 
be  supei*seded  by  Polos.     Resolved  to  sting  where  he  could  not 
strike,  Anaxibios  as  he  parted  with  Aristarchos  charged  him  to  sell 
all  the  Cyreians  whom  he  might  find  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
These  were  the  sick  to  whom  Kleandros  had  gladly  furnished 
shelter :  by  Aristarchos  all  (and  their  number  was  at  least  40U) 
were  sold  into  slavery.      We  seek  with  loathing  to  escape  from  an 
atmosphere  laden   with  intolerable    selfishness.     No  sooner   hjw 
Anaxibios  insure<l  the  connnission  of  this  wrong  against  the  sick 
Cyreians  in  Byzantion  than  he  turns  to  the   plan   of  employing 
their  former  comrades  in  a  private  war  against  IMuirnabiizos,  who 
had  treated  him  with  contempt  when  he  found  that  the  sceptre  of 
office  had  fallen  from  his  hands.      As  eagerly  as  he   had   before 
sought  to  break  them  up,  so  now  he  earnestly  besought  Xenophon 
to  get  them  all  together  and  bring  them  to  Perinthos  for  immediate 
transportation   into    Asia.      Oossing  the   Propontis  from   Parion 
.\em)[)lion    appeared    again  among  the  Cyreians,  to  their  great 
delight.     The  scheme  of  Anaxibios  was  agreed  to  witli  hearty 
readiness,  and  the  army  marched  hastily  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion.     15ut  Aristarchos,  the  new  harmnst  of   Byzantion,  although 
h»'  was  ready  to  sell  (ireek    freemen  into  slavery,  )jad  no  friendly 
feeling  f»)r  the  man  who  suggested  the  crime.      Hurrying  to  Perin- 
thos, he  f<jrbade  the  passage  of  the  troops  across  the  sea  :  and  when 
Xenophon  re[)lied  that  he  was  acting  by  the  orders  of  Anaxibioat 
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Aristarchos  answered  briefly, 'Anaxibios  is  no  iDno-or  adininil,  and 
if  I  catch  anv  of  you  on  the  sea  I  will  sink  you.'  The  plan  was 
thus  foiled,  for  tlie  attempt  to  cross  in  face  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
would  be  madness.  But  Aristarchos  was  not  to  be  thus  contented, 
and  when  he  sunnnoned  all  the  Oyreian  officers  to  his  presence, 
Xcnophon  understood  the  meaning  of  a  warning  which  he  had 
received  airainst  enterinc:  the  walls  of  the  town.  Remainintr  out- 
side  under  pretence  of  sacrificing,  he  learnt  that  Aristarchos  had 
dismissed  liis  coUeaiXues  with  orders  to  come  ao-ain  in  the  afternoon. 
Tlie  trap  wjis  set  not  by  a  Persian  satrap  but  by  a  Spartan  har- 
most ;  and  Xcnophon  might  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  supj)0sed 
that  a  (Treek  would  scarcely  stoop  to  tlie  treachery  which  had 
lured  Klearchos  to  his  doom.'  More  cantious  than  the  victims  of 
Tissiiphernes,  Xcnophon  set  out  at  once  for  the  camp  of  Seuthes, 
and  there  entered  into  engagements  which  seemed  to  promise  not 
merely  maintenance  but  wealth  for  the  Cyreians.  Disappointment 
^ain  awaited  them.  The  pleasures  of  attacking  and  burning 
Tlirakian  villages  were  not  lieightened  by  the  bitter  cold  of  a 
Tlirakian  w  inter ;  and  when  the  paymaster  of  Seuthes,  a  Greek 
named  Herakleides,  offered  them  as  payment  for  a  month  the 
wages  of  twenty  days,  Xcnophon  lost  the  favor  of  that  chief  by 
insisting  on  the  riglits  of  the  soldiers,  while  the  latter  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  man  to  wliom  they  owed  their  salvation  after  the 
fight  of  Kunaxa  was  enriching  himself  at  their  cost.  Months  thus 
draggc(l  their  weary  length  along,  until  at  last  messengers  came 
with  the  tidings  that  the  Spartan  state  needed  their  services  in  the 
war  which  the  Spartans  liad  declared  against  Tissaphernes.  The 
news  filled  Seuthes  with  the  liope  tliat  lie  might  avoid  paying  the 
money  due  to  them,  while  it  let  loose  among  the  Cyreians  the 
tomruQH  of  all  who  suspected  or  hated  Xcnophon.  The  charges 
brought  against  him  were  not  only  triumphantly  rebutted,  but  by 
the  dexterity  of  an  Athenian  named  Polykrates  were  turned  against 
Herakleides.  That  worthy  man  lost  no  time  in  warning  Seuthes 
that  pruden(.-e  suggested  instant  flight  for  both.  Mounting  their 
horses  at  once,  the  chief  and  his  pajTnaster  hurried  away. 

But  the  power  or  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  too  great  even  for 
Seuthes.  Thnrats  of  determined  action  in  case  of  refusal  extorted 
Opentiona  from  him  the  wages  due  to  the  Cyreians,  whose  num- 
rdaAflfrf'  ^^^'^  ^^'^^  "^^^  reduced  to  0,000,  and  the  army  at 
A^  Minor,  length  crossed  to  Lnmpsakos,  where  Xcnophon  found 
orXeaopboD  an  old  friend  in  the  l*hlia.sian  i>rophet  Eukleides.  The 
toAUmu.  latter,  expressing  his  joy  at  seeing  him  safe,  nskoA  him 
how  much  money  he  had.  '  I  have  sold  my  horse,'  was  the  answer, 
'  for  fifty  dareikn,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  getting  home. 

•  Hee  p.  500. 
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The  seer,  supposimnr  that  he  must  have  returned  ladeu  with  wealth, 
could  scarcely  believe  him  ;  but  when  on  questioning  him  further  he 
learnt  that  Xenophon,  although  he  had  siicrificed  to  Zeus  the  King, 
liad  offered  nothing  since  he  left  Athens  to  Zeus  the  Kindly,' 
the  mystery  was  explained.  The  kindly  god  must  receive  a  whole 
burnt  offering  :  and  a  slaughter  of  little  pigs  in  his  honor  was 
followed  at  once  by  a  distribution  of  pay  to  the  army  and  by  the 
restoration  of  his  favorite  horse,  which  the  Spartans  liad  repur- 
chased and  for  which  they  refused  any  recompense  at  his  hands.. 
He  thus  had  not  only  his  liorse  but  more  than  a  year's  pay  in 
advance.  The  kindly  Zeus  was  indeed  working  zealously  on  his 
behalf  :  but  when,  having  marched  by  Antandros  to  Atarneus,  the 
army  reached  Pergamos,  a  prospect  of  still  greater  luck  was  opened 
for  Xenophon.  His  hostess,  Hellas,  the  wife  of  Gongylos,'  told 
him  that  he  might  win  a  splendid  prize  by  seizing  the  tower  or 
castle  of  a  wealthy  Pei*sian  named  AsiJates.  The  sacritices  at 
once  favored  the  enterprise  ;  but  a  vigorous  attack  by  600  of  his 
comrades  ended  in  a  retreat  which  at  the  cost  of  wounds  to  nearly 
half  their  men  enabled  them  to  bring  back  about  200  captives  and 
some  cattle.  On  the  next  day  the  assault,  repeated  with  the  full 
force  of  the  armv,  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Asidates  himself 
with  his  whole  family  and  all  his  property.  '  Thus  came  true,' 
Siiys  Xenophon,  with  a  faith  whi(;h  nothing  can  daunt  or  shake, 
*  the  siirns  of  the  victims  offered  before  the  first  atttick  : '  and  thus 
also  were  more  than  realised  any  visions  of  wealth  which  may 
have  floated  before  his  eyes  as  he  started  on  the  Ciistward  march 
from  Sardeis.  With  eager  gratitude  his  comrades  bade  him  make 
his  own  choice  out  of  all  the  spoil ;  ru(\  Xenophon  returned  to 
Athens'  a  rich  man,  to  find  that  the  great  teacher  whose  wisdom 
he  revered  and  by  whose  counsels  he  was  guided  had  drunk  the 
fatal  draught  of  hemlock  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  before  his 
arrival. 

'  Zeus  Meillcliios.     Xen.  .4/i.  vii.  lose  all  ])olitical  existenco.     This 

8,  4.  fact    alone    justifies     the    careful 

'  This  was  a  descendant  of  the  study  of  a  narrative  which  other- 

Eretriaii  (lonf^ylo-*  who  in  the  Per-  wise  lui^lit  have  heen   passed   by 

sian   War   had    tak«*n  the   side  of  with  a  vctv  l)rief  notice.     It  must 

Xerxes.     Xen.  //.  iii.  1.0.  furtlier  he   n'membered   that   this 

'  Tin*  BJjfnifjcation  of  theexpedi-  exj>editi<m  of  the   Ten   Thousand, 

lion  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoa-  althoucrii  owing   to  the  dratli  of 

Band   \a  pretty   niuch   that  of  the  C'yrus   it  failed  to  dethrone  Arta- 

cainpaijjnsof  Alexander.   Ifneitlier  xerxes,  left  on  the  Hellenic  world 

can  he  sail!  Htrirtly  to  helongto  the  generally  a    profound    impreasion 

history  of  the  (ln*i'k  country,  they  that  tlif  IN-rflian  empire  could  not 

both  form  |)art  of  the  history  of  the  poHsibly  withstand  the  (letermined 

artificial  (J reek  |>eopl»' which  comeH  aHsauli  of  a  (Jreek  army  well  dis- 

into  prominence  just  as  the  ancient  cipline<l  and  well  provided,  under 

Hellenic  citieH  dwindle  awny  and  the  commaml  of  an  able  and  unv 
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CUArTER  II. 

80KRATES. 

SoKRATEs  lijul  already  reached  an  age  of  more  tlian  seventy  years/ 
wbeu  three  Athenian  citizens,  the  leather-seller  Anytos,  the  poet 
Char-*?!*  Meletos,  and  the  rhetor  Lykon,  brought  against  him 
bit-'UKbt  tlirco  charges,  the  first  of  rejecting  the  gods  wor- 
Stesby*^  shipped  at  Athens,  the  second  of  setting  np  new 
Anjrtos,  Me-   deities  of  his  own,  the  third -of  corruptinjx  the  youth 

l^tOjiL  And  1.  C7  •/ 

Lvkon.  of  the   city.     Of  these  three  men  Anytos,  as  many 

400  B.C.  >vuuld  have  it,  had  escaped  condemnation  for  his 
failure  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Pylos  only  by  bribing  the  jury- 
men who  tried  hini.^  During  the  tyranny  which  ensued  on  the 
fall  of  Athens  he  had  been  nearly  ruined  in  his  estate  :  and  his 
eagerness  to  retrieve  liis  broken  fortunes  roused  in  him  a  feeling  of 
indignation  when  he  was  told  that  Sokrates  had  spoken  of  his  son 
as  far  too  fine  a  youth  to  be  put  to  an  unsavory  trade.  The  other 
two  had,  so  far  i\s  we  can  learn,  no  further  causes  for  antipathy  to 
Sokrates  than  those  which  affected  the  classes  to  which  they  seve- 
rally belonged.  Of  these  classes  Sokrates,  for  whatever  reasons, 
had  incurred  the  determined  enmity. 

Ah  a  citizen,  this  illustrious  man  had  lived  a  life  not  merely 
blameless  but  deserving  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  Ilcliad 
Earlriifcof  behaved  with  credit  among  the  Athenian  hoplites 
SokraicB.  at  Totidaia  and  iJelion  ;  with  righteous  zeal  lie  liad 
finnly  opposed  the  madness  of  the  people  whom  Theramenes  was 
houiuling  on  U)  the  murder  of  the  generals  after  Argennoussai  ;^ 
with  the  sjime  fearless  composuie  he  had  gone  quietly  home  when 
the  Thirty  despots  commissioned  liim  with  four  others  to  arrest 
and  l>ring  before  them  the  Salaminian  Leon."  Of  his  earlier  life 
there  i^^  little  to  say.  Tie  may  hav(!  followed  for  a  time  the  occu- 
|)ation  of  his  fatlicr  Sophroniskos,  and  he  may  have  carved  the 
group  of  (^.'harites  wliich  were  shown  in  the  Akropolisas  liis  work. 
S.>rn('  said  that  ;i.s  a  voung  man    he   had    lived   viciously  ;    but, 

hi'                           TlnH  conviciion,  of    Hollas    to    the    plains  of  the 

TK'                         RTi'l  Hijain  by  rh«;-  P*!nj  ill). 

'   i  iHokruUfS,  "Ktt?  yeyovuc  TrXelu  ii36onf/KnvTa. 

I   -'i  doubt,  to  P]vlU),  Apol.  Sohr.-p.n.    This  fact 

ir]»<im3  of  Alexander  may  be  accepted  without  entering 

:  lliuH  tbe  iiianlerly  hero  into  queHtioim  concerning  tho 

"■■                       ;  Ijori  bef^aiiie  direct-  genuinenesH  of  tlie  celebrated  Apo- 

ly  i        ..i«5  ex[>«'<lition,  which  logy.          '  S<;e  p.  452. 

caiTi»-<l  tluj  name  and  the  language  "  S«'0  p.  471.            *  8eo  p.  488. 
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althoupfh  with  his  thorougli  frankness  he  admitted  that  the  work  of 
self-discipHne  was  witli  liini  a  severe  striitct^le,  tliere  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  impuUition.  That  he  betook  himself  witli  some 
eacrerness  to  the  study  of  physics  may  fairly  be  pothered  from  the 
Platonic  dialogue  in  which  Sokrates  is  re})r('sented  as  receiving 
the  instructions  of  J^armenides.  By  that  philosopher  he  is  said  to 
have  been  counsclKnl  to  test  all  theories  and  inferences  by  the 
method  of  his  pupil  ihe  Eleatic  Zenon, — in  other  words,  not  merely 
to  assure  himself  that  tlic  conclusion  was  warranted  by  the  pre- 
misses, but  to  weigh  carefully  all  that  could  be  urged  against  the 
latter. 

Such  tests,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  used  to  upset  the  system  of 
which  Zenon  was  so  vehement  a  champion.     It  was  almost  impos- 
sible that  Sokrates  could  fail  to  discover  the  verbalism  e  i     *        a 
1  •   1      1       T-ii        •        1  •!  1  r         •         111  Sokrates  and 

in  which  the  Lleatic  philosophers  often  involved  them-  the  science 

selves  ;  nor  in  the  hypotheses  maintained  by  one  philo-  "  *»i«'cs- 
sopher  after  another  could  he  well  see  much  more  than  a  series  of 
guesses  of  which  the  latest  held  its  ground  only  until  some  other 
thinker  came  forward  to  prove  its  absurdity,  lieyond  all  doubt,  the 
formation  of  these  tlieories  by  exploding  the  old  mythological  creed 
vastly  aided  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  some  one  had  not  sooner  or  later  risen  to  pro- 
test against  the  multiplicatii)n  of  hypotheses  for  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  adduce  the  manifest  evidence  of  fact.  Such  a  thinker 
arose  in  Sokrates,  in  whose  mind  the  contradi<*tory  conclusions  of 
tlie  philosophers  (or,  ;us  they  were  called.  Sophists)  caused  a  revul- 
sion never  to  be  overcome.  The  uncertiiinty  of  the  explanations 
offered  for  the  motions  of  the  planets  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
was  for  liim  the  proof  that  they  who  attempted  to  explain  such 
tilings  were  invading  a  region  into  which  the  gods  would  allow  no 
prying.  Wiiatever  astronomical  knowledge  might  be  needed  for 
navigation  or  other  practical  purposes  might,  he  thought,  bo  ejisily 
learnt  from  night-waUdiersaiKl  pilots;  but  attempts  to  determine  the 
distances  of  the  planets  and  the  modes  of  their  revolution  betrayed 
impiety  of  the  same  kind  which  led  Anaxagoras  to  assert  the 
identity  of  Fire  and  the  Sun. 

Turning,  therefore,  with  disgust  from  the  wranglings  of  philo- 
sophers who  reviled  each  other  with  the  fury  of  lunatics,'  Sokrates 
beheld  before  him,  as  he  tlu)Ught,  a  vast  Held  in  which   j.  ,  ^^^ 

the  plough  h;id  scarcely  tunied  a  single  furrow.     If  it  t 

was  impossible  for  man   to  determine   what   were   the  ^ 

couhtituents  uf  the  sun,  it  wjis  surely  not  impossible  for  him  to 
ascertiiiii  the  conditions  of  liis  own  life,  the  laws  whieh  he  nuist 
obey,  the  nature  of  his  relations  to  other  men,  and  the  cliaracter  of 

'Xeii.  Aftm.  I.  i.  14. 
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human  action.  Stjirting  with  the  assured  conviction  ihiit  tlie  gods 
were  evervwherc  present,  and  that  from  them  nothing  was  hid 
even  t(»  the  tliouirlits  and  ititents  of  the  lieart,  he  held  it  to  be  liis 
diitv  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  which  separated  the  province  of 
lunuan  reason  from  that  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
Ni>r  was  he  at  any  loss  to  find  them.  Although  the  interference 
of  the  gods  in  hunuui  atfairs  was  constant,  it  was  exercised  only  in 
matters  the  results  of  which  were  uncertain  ;  and  it  was  absurd,  if 
not  impious,  to  ask  for  their  lielp  wlierethe  suppliant  needed  only* 
to  exercise  the  faculties  with  which  they  had  endowed  him.  From 
the  time  of  his  boyhood  he  liad  lieard  an  inward  voice  which, 
without  telling  hiui  what  he  should  do,  w'arned  Idm  against  any 
given  action.'  This  was  styled  by  some  of  his  disciples  the  Dai- 
monion  or  Daemon,  which,  by  revealing  to  him  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  made  his  way  plain  before  his  face.  It  was  a  divine 
guide  of  whicli  he  spoke  not  less  familiarly  than  of  other  personal 
characteristics  ;  and  as  he  made  no  mystery  of  it  in  liis  own  case, 
Ro  it  nuist  at  the  least  be  noted  that  he  nowhere  explicitly  speaks 
of  it  :is  a  privilege  j)eculiar  to  himself. 

lie  was  still  a  young  man  (how  young  we  know  not)  when  the 
8ense  of  a  divine  mission,  binding  him  to  devote  liis  whole  life  to 
_^      ,.  .       the  service  of  his  fellows,  broke  upon  his  mind.     As 

The  r«'llgiou8       .,,  iriTTi  11  j^iTi 

iniiM»ionof  With  tlic  youthful  Jlcbrew  prophet  who  saw  the  Lord 
Sokratefi.  upon  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,'^  the  profoundest 
sense  of  personal  unworthiness  was  blended  with  unhesitating 
eagerness  to  obey.  The  rigid  application  of  the  Zenonic  method  to 
his  own  conceptions  had  convinced  liim  of  his  absolute  ignorance 
of  matters  in  which  true  knowledire  was  of  vital  moment  to  liis 
monil  health,  and  had  perhaps  made  him  suspect  that  the  know- 
ledge vaunted  by  others  was  not  more  solid  or  real  than  his  own. 
I5ut,  however  this  might  be,  it  was  his  duty  henceforth  to  proclaim 
hims<-lf  the  Apostle  of  Truth,  not  in  the  sense  which  would  claim 
for  him  the  possession  of  truth,  but  only  as  attesting  the  devotion 
of  his  life  to  its  discovery  and  its  promulgation.  Abandoning  his 
occujiatioM  as  a  sculptor,  retaining,  it  would  seem,  no  means  o* 
making  an  iiKwiinc,  he  made  it  liis  business  to  put  all  men  to  the 
test,  so  that  the  reality  or  the  hollown<;ss  of  their  professions  might 
for  their  own  liighergood  and  haj>pinessbe  made  known  to  tliem- 
8clvc8  and  U)  the  world.  If  the  acquisition  of  Truth,  that  is,  of 
real  knowledge,  be  the  one  thing  needfnl,  the  conceit  of  knowledg<; 
without  the  reality  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  The  j)res(Mice 
of  thi«  conceit,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be  made  manifest  in  con- 

.'m  iH  lhn  acrount  ])iit  into  his      '.],  12,  its  coniinands  wero   jKJsitivo 
-ili  by  Plato,  Apol.  tyjkr.  p.  .'U.      ne  well  as  nejrative. 
Accordlnff  lo  X»tnf»plion,  Mem.  iv.  '^  iHaiali  vi.  1. 
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fusion  of  thoiirrht,  if  only  the  probe  be  pushed  home  with  sufficient 
vifTor  and  pertinjicity.  For  liiniself  he  had  nothino^  to  fear  or  to 
hide.  He  went  forth  (as  a  man  knowing  himself  to  be  ignorant 
and  havins:,  as  he  supposed,  emptied  himself  of  all  prejudices  and 
preconceptions),  to  jiscertain  whether  or  how  far  others  who  talked 
glibly  about  freedom  and  fonns  of  government,  about  science  and 
art,  theory  and  practice,  law  and  justice,  really  attached  a  clear 
meaning  to  the  words  which  they  used  and  regulated  their  lives 
by  their  conceptions.  In  the  discharge  of  this  mission  he  might 
be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day  in  all  [)laces  of  j)ublic  resort,  seeking 
the  conversation  of  all  and  shunning  none.  In  the  Agora  and  the 
Gymnasion  his  voice  might  be  heard,  asking  those  who  chose  to 
listen  to  him  what  they  meant  by  speaking  of  certain  things  as  just 
or  expedient  or  benehcial,  and  of  certain  other  things  as  inexpe- 
dient or  unjust  or  hurtful.  The  perfect  frankness  of  the  man,  the 
ingenuous  confes.<*ion  of  his  own  ignorance,  the  dexterity  with 
which  by  flank  movements  he  led  his  hearers  to  make  statements 
conclusively  proving  their  mere  pretence  to  knowledge,  the  earnest- 
ness which  convinced  them  that,  if  he  exposed  their  shallowness, 
it  was  only  in  order  that  they  might  work  their  way  to  the  real 
treasures  which  awaited  all  disinterested  seekers,  could  not  fail  to 
gather  round  him  knots  of  listeners,  of  whom  many  became  his 
disciples  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  have  them,  his  friends.  The 
impression  thus  made  led  some  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  whom 
the  world  had  not  yet  seen  the  peer  ;  and  the  resolution  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  this  fact  by  a  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle 
wjis  the  natural  consequence  of  this  conviction. 

The  answer  brought  back  by  Chairephon  from  the  shrine  of 
IMioibos  was  that  of  all  men  Sokrates  was  the  wisest.  In  Sokrates 
himself  these  words  awakened  no  feeling  of  self-  ^okrato-i  and 
ffratulation,  but   merely  a  desire  to  solve  tliat  which  t''«  Ki^^^nchos 

1         -   ,^  ,   1  •  1  11  •  TT  or  system 

he  felt  sure  nmst  be  a  riddle  or  enigma.  He  wjis  at  of  cros»-ex- 
oncc  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance  and  convinced  of  ^"^'"ation. 
the  perfect  veracity  of  the  god.  He  betook  himself  therefore  to 
a  statesman  of  wide?  repute  for  his  wisdom,  but  he  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  his  supposed  knowledge  was  a  mere  mask.  When, 
however,  he  sought  to  convince  the  stiitesman  of  this  fact,  he  found 
that  he  had  only  made  him  his  enemv  ;  and  he  returnefl  home, 
assured  that  thus  far  the  Delphian  priestess  wjis  right.  His  own 
ignorance  and  that  of  the  statesman  were  on  a  par ;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  it  and  jis  eager  to  a<'knowledge  it  as  the  sUitesman  was 
to  deny  it ;  and  so  far  he  was  the  wiser  man.  The  experiment  was 
tried  on  others  (n'luctantly  and  with  i)ain  and  fear,  because  he  saw 
the  strength  of  the  resentment  which  he  roused),  and  alwavs  with 
the  same  result.      He  went  to  the  poets,  with  somcthinic  like  tho 
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assurance  that  they  could  explain  the  principles  of  their  art  and 
ana]v^^c  the  merits  of  compositions  which  charmed  the  world.  To 
his  amazement  he  foun<l  that  their  poems  were  thrown  off  under  a 
sjK'cies  of  enthusiasm  which  left  them  on  .-i  par  with  sibyls  and 
soothsayers.  He  \isited  and  talked  with  the  artisans  ;  but  if  he 
disi'overed  that  they  were  masters  of  m;my  curious  processes  of 
which  he  himself  knew  nothinrr,  he  saw  also  that  they  regarded 
their  technical  skill  as  a  justitication  for  pronouncing  judgments 
on  questions  with  which  they  liad  no  acipiaintance  whatever. 
Hence  when  lie  asked  himself  whether  lie  would  exchange  his 
own  general  consciousness  of  ignorance  for  the  partial  knowledge 
which  sought  to  pass  itself  off  as  omniscience,  he  was  constrained 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  and  so  to  admit  that  the 
Delphian  j)riestcss  had  spoken  the  triilh  to  Chairephon.* 

The  Course  which  Sokrates  had  adopted  would,  it  is  obvious, 
win  for  liim  the  esteem  and  gratitude  only  of  those  in  whom  the 
ThoSokratic  ''^^'^  ^^  truth,  although  possibly  dormant,  had  not  been 
method  in  choked  by  a  slavish  submission  to  popular  beliefs  and 
tothi-Athc-  prejudices.  It  is  not  less  clear  that  in  cities  which 
nian  drama,  ^j^j  ^^^^^  allow  large  scopc  for  the  discussion  of  opinions 
and  the  criticism  of  persons  and  acts  his  career  would  have  been 
summarily  cut  short.  In  Sparta  the  mere  idea  of  a  man  standing 
forth  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  market-place  to  question  the 
nature  of  family  relations  and  the  limits  of  state  authority  would 
be  ludicrous  and  absurd.  In  other  cities  the  tire  which  he  sought 
to  kindle  would  speedily  have  died  out  for  lack  of  fuel.  In  Athens 
the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  the  growth  of  democracy 
gathered  round  him  a  band  of  devoted  followers,  and  at  the  same 
time  roused  feelings  of  opposition  which  ended  in  his  trial  and 
condemnation.  In  no  other  city  had  the  people  generally  received 
an  int4.'llectual  education  so  stimulating  to  the  analytical  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  In  a  theatre  capable,  it  is  said,  of  holding 
30,000  spectators  they  li?t<.Mied  to  tho  wondei-ful  dramas  Avhicli 
year  by  year  hhed  a  <lazzling  splendor  ov(!r  the  great  Dionysian 
festivals.  In  the  choric  odes  of  these  dramas  they  heard  the  most 
exquiftitc  of  lyric  strains,  which  ranged  with  the  most  graceful  or 
the  iDoHt  powerful  touch  over  the  whole  scale  of  human  emotion, 
wakrfiiiitr  the  mind  to  the  subtlest  harmonies  of  form  and  color, 
feeding  the  wnw;  of  l>cauty  with  images  glorified  by  the  radiance 
of  Hellenic  Hunshine,  niising  the  heart  to  that  holy  abode  of  purity 
aiid  yt^ifo  whi<*h  in  th(' K<Mirce  of  the  Kternal  Law  of  liighteousness, 
*'  '  it  with  yeaniingH  for  a  more  intimate  communion  with 

Ii>Mi  »n.i  i«  the  hame  yesterday,  to-<]ay,  and   for  ever."^     In  the 

J  PI.  Ap<A.  Sokr.  p.  28.  cify  nny  of  tlio  thouBund  ])nHsajrcs 

It  b  scareely  oeceMary  to  ipo-     wliich  justify  th»5  agsertions  made 
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discourse  of  the  «ictors  (for  the  Greek  tragedy  was  rather  a  dis- 
course about  action  than  an  exhibition  of  the  action  itself)  they 
listened  to  discussions  which  touched  and  even  went  to  the  root  of 
some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting  the  interests  or 
the  duties  of  mankind.  The  pleadings  of  love  were  blended  in 
Antijxone  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  which  shrunk  not  from 
resistance  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  sUite  :  the  same  sense  of 
obedience  to  a  law  which  can  never  fail  constrained  the  benefactor 
of  mankind  to  defy  the  majesty  of  Zeus  himself,  and  to  endure  his 
utmost  vengeance  on  the  desolate  crags  of  Cauciisus.  There  was, 
in  short,  scarcelv  a  problem  arising  out  of  the  varied  circumstances 
and  conflicting  duties  of  human  life  which  was  not  at  the  least 
discussed  bv  the  (xroek  tragic  poets. 

\or  was  this  the  only  mode  in  which  the  tragic  drama  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  Athenian  citizen.  The  law  of  Athens  did 
not  allow  the  employment  of  professional  advocates.  Political  in- 
A  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  betake  himself  to  the  the  AtUc 
rhetoricians  who  like  Lysias  and  Antiphon  made  their  drama, 
livelihood  by  writing  speeches  for  others  :  but  in  his  own  person 
he  must  accuse  and  in  his  own  person  he  must  plead  his  cause 
before  a  court  consisting  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  At  the  lc;ist  he  must  learn  by  heart  the  speech  of 
the  rhetor,  if  he  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  it ;  but  the  delivery 
of  such  a  speech  would  be  a  liard,  if  not  an  impossible,  tiisk  for  one 
who  liad  had  no  previous  rhetorical  training.  No  one  could  be 
sure  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  either  to  face  an  accuser  or 
to  bring  a  charge  against  a  man  who  had  injured  him  :  in  either 
case  lack  of  readiness  in  speech  and  argument  might  involve  not 
merely  failure  but  ruin.  If  an  Athenian  citizen  so  failed,  the 
i^lame  lay  at  his  own  door,  llo  was  a  member  of  the  only  parlia- 
ment known  to  Athenian  law,  and  he  had  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  listeninj;  to  the  crreatest  of  human  orators.  The  education  which 
he  thus  received  was  supplemented  by  the  tragic  drama.  The 
great  masterpieces  exhii>ited  year  by  year  furnishe<l  him  with 
examples  of  almost  every  form  of  case  which  could  be  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  law.  In  the  speeches  whether  of  accusation,  de- 
fence, or  explanation,  which  taken  together  made  up  the  body  of 
the  trag»idy,  he  had  specimens  of  flnished  pleading  in  which  the 
arguments  were  arrange<l  in  the  modes  most  sure  to  persuade  and 

in  this  sentence.     Amonjr  tliemost  Tvliich   was    yearly  multiplied,   it 

beautiful  and  ixrhaps  the  most  stir-  mijjht  almost  seem,  without  eflbrt 

ring  are  such  choruses  as  those  of  and  without  toil,  wo  nmy  rise  to 

the  OidijMius  'I'vrannos,  802  fi  ««^.  s<muu  faint  idea ol  tlie  ennobling  in- 

of  Sophokles.     Hut  when  we  con-  fluences  of  th«*  trap:ic  drama  on  tho 

eider  that  we   ponsesa  now  only  a  Athenian  mind, 
few  fragments  of  the  vast  treasure 
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convince  the  hearer  or  to  rouse  his  feelings  of  indulgence  or  sym- 
pathy. The  traijic  drama  thus  supplied  abundant  material  of  the 
liiixiiest  kind  for  the  political  education  of  the  Athenian  citizen  ; 
and  of  tliis  education  the  two  most  important  branches  were, 
neoessiirily,  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

These  two  terms  denoted  simply  the  materials  employed  in  dis- 
cus-<ion  and  the  garb  \vith  which  they  were  clothed.  The  business 
Rhetoric  and  ^^  ^^^^  former  was  to  impart  not  merely  readiness  of 
Diain:tic.  speech  but  the  graces  of  consummate  eloquence,  to 
analyse  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  to  determine  the  methods 
most  sure  to  awaken  them,  and  to  draw  out  systematically  the 
hnea  of  arijfumcnt  to  be  used  under  any  given  circumstances.  These 
lines  of  ari^umcnt  were  termed  Topoi  or  commonplaces ;  and  the 
task  of  arranging  these  Topics  and  of  imparting  a  careful  training 
in  the  art  of  Khetoric  generally  would  furnish  occupation  enough 
to  till  up  the  whole  time  of  a  teacher.  The  burden  would  become 
overwhelming,  if  in  addition  to  this  he  were  compelled  to  discuss 
with  liis  ]>upil  all  the  problems  which  had  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  subtlety  of  philosophers.  The  two  things  undoubtedly  con- 
verged. It  was  vjistly  to  the  advantage  of  the  orator  that  he 
should  be  able  to  detect  and  hunt  out  a  fallacy,  to  draw  out  all 
that  Could  possibly  be  said  against  his  own  hypotheses  or  conclu- 
sions :  but  his  business  in  a  court  of  law  or  a  popular  assembly 
was  not  the  business  of  philosophical  disputants  in  the  groves  of 
the  Academy.  For  him  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  was  Persuasion  : 
for  the  latter  it  was  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  exposure  of 
falsvhoofl  as  a  necessary  step  to  that  discovery.  Hence,  although 
Khetoric  and  Dialectic  were  complementary  parts  of  the  same  train- 
ing, and  although  instruction  in  both  might  have  been  given  by  the 
same  teachers,  the  two  occupations  in  point  of  fact  diverged,  until 
the  two  classes  becaiiic  not  iiicrclv  distinct  but  vchcmcntlv  opposed 
to  each  other. 

H«-twcf»n  the  ol>jects  aimed  at  by  the  Sophist,  the  lihetor,  and 
the  Dialectician  there  was  no  real  inconsistency.  The  provinces  of 
lnflurDc«>  of  8^^  three  were  included  in  the  vast  scope  of  the  tragic 
thet^tpMiOM.  drama;  esu-h  liad  to  analyse  from  ids  own  point  of 
vir'W  the  ?na«'terpieces  of  elorpience,  learning,  and  wisdom  which 
yearly  delighted  them  in  tlic  great  Dionysian  theatre.  The  in- 
fluence of  all  three  tended  in  one  direction,  and  that  direction  was 
n  H  holcHomc  one.  I'nprincipled  men,  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias, 
ini(;ht  employ  their  eloquence  to  per\'ert  justice  and  deprave  the 
public  mind  ;  but  this  evil  was  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
p^^wer  imparted  to  ihoftC  \vho  desired  t<j  use  aright  the  divine  gift 
of  Kpccch.  Tin*  teatdicr  of  philosopliy  might  possibly  venture  to 
prearh  a  ta%  uiorality  ;  but  tin*  huccchh  of  sii<h  men  is  almost  in- 
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finitely  rare,  and  failure  woulJ  for  them  be  financial  ruin.  The 
dialectician  miiiht  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  make  bricks  without 
clay  ;  but  the  mischief  would  soon  work  its  own  cure  by  driving 
away  all  who  had  no  mind  to  tire  themselves  by  efforts  to  fill  the 
sieve  of  the  Danaides.  As  a  rule,  all  three  classes  of  teachers 
worked  conscientiously  each  in  his  own  sphere,  and  the  sophists 
deserved  as  little  as  the  dialecticians  to  be  held  up  to  contempt 
and  ridicule.  They  were  so  held  up,  it  must  be  remembered,  not 
by  Sokrates  but  by  Plato.  To  that  great  man,  who  declared  war 
on  all  society  as  it  then  existed  and  who  made  no  secret  of  his  wish 
to  remodel  it,  two  characteristics  of  the  Sophists  were  especially 
repulsive.  Thev  would  not  trou!)le  themselves  with  abstract  specu- 
lations and  sublime  idejis,  and  they  taught  for  pay.  For  these  two 
crimes  they  were  stigmatised  as  seeking  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind  for  the  sake  of  reai)ing  a  larger  harvest,  with  deliberately 
maintaining  beliefs  which  tiu-y  knew  to  be  false,  and  with 
familiarising  their  })upils  with  arguments  which  would  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  So  persistently  were  these  charges 
repeated  that  in  later  times  at  least  the  name  Sophist  has  been 
suppc^sed  to  denote  teachers  who  led  men  to  act  deliberately  on 
sordid  motives  and  to  make  influence,  wealth,  and  power  the 
one  object  of  their  lives  for  the  «ike  of  promoting  not  the  interests 
of  others  but  their  own.  The  worth  of  the  cliarge  is  best  mejisured 
by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  in  thus  turning  to  facts,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  one  or  two  insUmces  of  moan-minded  or  dis- 
honest Sophists,  furnish  no  justification  for  imputing  meanness  and 
dislionesty  to  Sophists  as  a  class. 

But  in  trutli  the  need  of  such  an  appeal  is  not  urgent.  In  his 
ideal  picture  of  a  ('ommonwealth  Plato'  asserts  emphatically  that 
his  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Sophists  but  with  the  Effcctsof  the 
existintr  framework  and  order  of  society.  in  such  a  tiuchintrof 
state  of  tilings  the  laiilts  of  the  teachers  must  answer  on  Athenian 
precisely  to  the  faults  of  the  system  in  which  they  ciiamcter. 
find  themselves  entangled.  If  they  rose  greatly  above  it,  their 
trade  would  be  at  an  end.  Clearly  they  must  tike  things  ;ls  they 
arc,  doing  all  that  they  can  to  improve  them  without  coming  into 
direct  collision  with  authority,  unless  iixleed  they  are  prepared 
like  Sokrates  to  give  up  not  merely  worldly  goods  but  life  itself 
in  defence  of  the  truth.  In  these  words  we  have  a  full  refutition 
of  the  charge  which  insinuates  that  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Athenian  people  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  su<;h  as  it  may 
have  been,  w;is  directly  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists. 
That  a  <;hangc  for  the  worse  iiad  come  over  them,  can  scarcely  bo 
denied  :^   but  this  rhaiige  was  due  not  to  the  evil  influence  of  any 

'  «*»;>.  vi    G,  p.  492  &c.  ^  Sen  p.  44H. 
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claj«  of  teachers,  but  j)riinarily  to  the  abandonment  of  the  policy 
earnestly  enjoined  on  them  by  Perikles,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
that  disro'jard  of  constitutional  fonns  Avhicli  tirst  made  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Four  Ilundrod  possible,  and  at  last  in  the  terrible 
traijfdy  which  followed  the  victory  of  Argennoussai  brought  forth 
as  its  fruit  the  doctrine  that  the  Demos  had  a  right  to  do  as  it 
plc:isod  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessar\'  to  go  further.  Criticisms  of  the  doc- 
trines ascribed  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  Sopliists  may  lay  bare 
Ethicni  :v<sumptions  similar  to  those   which  underlie  the  doc- 

SSk'n.T's^.u.i  *""<"*  ^^  Sokrates  and  Plato  liimself ;  but  they  will 
lYodiko*.  scarcely  do  more,  and  to  some  of  these  doctrines  it  is 
p>ssihlc  that  we  may  attach  a  wrong  meaning.  The  position  of 
i'rotagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  existing  or  not 
existing,  may  possibly  l)e  at  bottom  in  agreement  with  the  axiom 
which  I  )es  ( 'artes  makes  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning.  If  again 
it  Ik?  paid  tliat  IVodikos  was  spoken  of  as  a  corrupter  of  youth, 
wc  have  to  remember  that  the  same  charofe  was  urofed  airJnnst 
iHokrates  and  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  teacher  whom  IMato  puts 
forward  as  a  foil  to  these  pestilent  money-getters.  But  it  is  more 
important  to  note  that  in  Prodikos  we  have  a  man  whose  teaching, 
although  perhaps  less  profound,  is  both  wider  and  more  generous 
than  that  of  iSokrates  liinisclf.  With  the  latter  the  one  end  of  the 
good  man  is  the  formation  of  liis  own  character.  A'irtue  is  a  thing 
to  !>e  h'arnt ;  and  although  virtue  when  learnt  will  make  a  man^ 
act  by  others  as  he  ought  to  act,  still  it  is  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  that  liis  whole  mind  and  heart  isin  the  first  instance  to 
\>e  tnnied.  With  IVodikos  virtue  lies  in  no  consideration  of  ends, 
in  no  thought  of  the  liapj)iness  which  it  may  bring  to  the  actor ; 
it  is  Minn'thing  whi<^-h  must  spring  directly  from  the  generous  and 
uriHelfi.sJi  .spirit,  spurred  on  wholly  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  to 
othcrt*.  'J'o  Hay  that  the  exquisite  Apologue  of  this  Sopliist, 
kfiown  as  the  (Mioicc  of  llcrnkles,  holds  out  political  power  as  the 
|»riz<«  of  exertion,  is  to  assert  simply  that  wliicli  is  not  true.  If 
influence  and  power  be  the  consequence  of  a  perfectly  righteous 
life,  wf  ffitinf»t  dfprcfate  those  consequences  without  desiring 
further  that  virtue  and  righteousnesH  should  be  something  ditferent 
from  what  they  arc.  But  assuredly  no  sucli  ulterior  objects  are 
•M't  iK.fore  tlie  yr)ut)iful  IfrTakles  l>y  the  l)eing  who  seeks  to  turn 
him  away  from  the  wdnctions  of  Kakiaor  Vice  who  lures  him  to 
idlencfw  and  wlf-indulgence.  *  I  liave  no  fair  words,'  slic  says, 
'^1  to  f-heat  thee.     Notlnnir  good  is  ever  reached  without 

^ i  M.'.  '"-i^-at  is  ever  won  witliout  toil.     If  tliou  .s(!ekestfor 

fmit  frr»m  '  li,  thou  must  tend  aiul  till  it ;   if  thou  longest  for 

the  love  of  Hull,  thou  must  do  them  good.'     If  this  apologue  have 

'  8«o  ToUji  of  Arwient  Greece.     The  Toils  of  Herakles. 
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any  meaning:,  it  is  that  the  object  of  virtue  is  not  reputation,  but 
the  benetit  of  others;  not  jjowlt  and  influence,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience.  Four-and-twenty  centuries  liave  passed  away, 
and  during  nineteen  of  these  Christianity  hfis  been  at  work  in  the 
world  :  but  we  have  readied  no  higlier  theory  of  life  than  that  of 
Prodi kos,  and  for  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  righteous  life 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pages  of  Xenophon.^  It  is  a  mere  prejudice 
which  prevents  any  from  seeing  a  spirit  not  less  lofty  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Protagoras  that  the  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  the  right 
management  of  our  own  households  and  the  most  efficient  action 
in  the  concerns  of  the  state  ;^  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  counsel 
which  Hippias  is  said  to  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nestor  in  his 
colloquy  with  Neoptolemos  would  be  not  more  acceptiible  t<^  the 
natural  man  than  the  self-sacrifice  enjoined  by  Prodikos. 

It  is  tnie  indeed  that  in  the  IMatonic  dialogue  in  which  P(')los 
not  without  rudeness  takes  his  stand  on  the  popular  opinion  and 
feeling  of  the  time,  Kallikles  is  also  introduced  as  pro-  EUncai 
pounding  a  theory  of  what  he  calls  natural  justi(»e  ascrih«<(i  to 
which  might  seem  to  show  the  worthlcssness  of  law.  Kaliiklcd. 
llis  position  is  that  law  is  an  artificial  restraint  put  by  the  weaker 
multitude  on  the  stroncrer  individual,  who  at  startinj;  found  abso- 
lute  riirht  in  his  absolute  mii^ht.  These  jjii^antic  creatures  submit 
to  the  shackles  imposed  by  the  multitude  only  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  but  if  circumstances  should  put  it  in  their  power,  they 
will  vindicate  their  own  ability  and  stand  forth  the  avowed  as- 
sertors  of  a  philosophy  which  has  their  own  pleasure  for  its  single 
aim.*  Tliere  is  after  all  nothing  very  terrible  in  this  theory,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  in  tolerable  accordance  with  fact.  Such  noble 
savages  might  be  found  in  many  an  Hellenic  city  ;  they  are  to  be 
^ound  still,  too  frequently,  in  our  large  towns,  an<l  when  these 
e,ssert  their  liberty,  society  drags  them  before  its  bar,  trios,  con- 
demns, and  hangs  them.  But  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the 
theory,  Kallikles,  it  nuist  be  noted,  was  not  a  sophist ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  vaunts  his  own  boldness  in  giving  utterance  to  opinions 
which  Polos  the  Sophist  w;ls  constrained  to  dissemble  if  he  enter- 
tained them,  proves  conclusively  that  such  doctrines  could  not  be 
safely  preached  at  Athens  and  therefore  that  the  preaehing  of  them 
cannot  be  lai<l  to  the  charge  of  th(;  Sophists. 

The  accusations  bnnight  against  the  Sophists  amount  t]ieref«»re 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  S(»ine  Sophists  may   have   been    uncon- 

'  Mtiu.    ii.    1.     SokratoH  is  Ihto  <)l)jecti<>n  to  this  Jipplication  ;  but 

rrprescnled   us  rocitin^  tlio   A|k>-  this  leHson  i.s  not  tlio  main  object 

loguetoinforcehiswanjin^ajTHinBt  of  ilio  A]H)l()f:nr. 
Hloth.    '  Avoid  soft tliinjfs  lest  hard          '  Plat,  /*n/^/y.  r.  II,  p.  318  E. 
tbingB  fall  upon  the**.'    There  ia  no         '  Plat.  Gory.  c.  38,  p.  482  E. 
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scicntious  and  sonic  greedy  :  but  the  instances  of  proved  dis- 
honestv  are  rare,  nor  is  tluTC  any  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
CharBcti'rof  avaricc  exceeded  that  of  the  paid  teachers  of  the  present 
theuaid         ^^    ,  ^.j^^  j^j.^  jjq^  supposed  to  dis<riace  themsehes  or 

it'aciicrs  or  ,  i  i  .<-' 

Atheu8.  o.orrn})t  others  because  they  receive  a  recompense  for 

work  done.  That  in  the  matter  of  money  tlie  feeling  of  some  was 
hiijhly  honorable  is  proved  by  Plato  himself,  who  represents  Pro- 
taijoras  as  toiling  those  who  think  his  demands  too  great  that  he  is 
ready  to  accept  whatever  they  may  consider  a  fair  equivalent  of 
his  toil,  askinix  them  only  to  go  into  a  temple  and  there  make  oath 
that  tliis  is  their  conscientious  opinion.*  But  we  liavc  evidence  in 
their  favor  of  another  kind.  All  the  influences  with  which  we 
have  been  thus  far  concerned  must  have  tended,  if  the  charges 
against  the  Sophists  as  a  class  be  dismissed  as  unfounded,  to  raise 
tlie  tone  of  popular  feeling  at  Athens,  to  bring  into  action  the 
highest  powers  of  thuuglit,  and  thus  to  render  them  better  citizens 
as  well  as  better  men.  But  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  there  must 
always  be  some,  few  or  many  (and  it  is  well  if  they  be  not  an 
overwhelming  majority),  to  whom  all  mental  exertion  is  irksome, 
all  examination  of  evidence  an  unwelcome  tasjc,  all  search  for  truth 
an  intolerable  burden.  There,  as  elsewhere,  men  would  not  be 
wanting  who  would  oppose  at  the  least  a  passive  resistance  to 
all  studies  tending  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought  or  to  upset 
generally  received  opinions.  To  such  men  the  past  is  always  a 
golden  age  the  serenity  of  which  was  undisturbed  by  any  influx 
of  new  ideas ;  and  it  is  always  this  increase  of  mental  activity 
which  rouses  their  fiercest  wrath.  To  the  freedom  of  discussion 
which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  this  growth  such  men  are 
vehemently  opj)osed  ;  and  at  Athens  they  professed  to  look  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  happy  time  when,  instead  of  indulging  in 
endles.H  talk  and  hair-splitting  distinctions,  the  good  mariners  of 
Peiraieiis  and  Mounychia  could  do  nothing  more  than  call  for 
their  bannocks  and  cry  out  '  Ruppapai." 

lliis  party  of  inert  resistance,  where  open  opposition  was  im- 
practicable, had  its  stronghold  in  Attic  comedy,  an  institution  of 
orijrinand  whi<h  the  s[)irit  was  wholly  in  harmony  with  its 
Anicc'^"  "'  *"*i/xi"-  In  all  Aryan  tribes,  and  probably  among  all 
mciiy-  the  families  of  mankind,   the    imagination    was   first 

^•mprcHMid  by  the  phenomena  of  <leath  and  re|>roduction  ;  and  the 
active  and  p.-i^ysive  ])rincipleH  of  Nature  were  denoted  by  cm- 
blcmii   ftuflieiently   Hignificant.'     So  sprang  up  the  Mysteries  of 

•  PUt.  Protng.  c.  10.  p.  .328  B.  in  405  n.f.,  tlie  year  of  the   fatal 

Tl)»5  Yf>.lii«av««-f )  of  EnpliHli  8<?a-  cataslroj)lM^  of  Aigospotanioi. 

mon.     TIm               "f  ArinioplianeH,  '"i^i^i' MjiUioJofpi  of  the  Aryan  Nri- 

who  i.iiU                  iiiiM-iit  intf)  the  tiovn,  IJ«iok  II.  <li.  ii.  Hection  12. 
mouth  of  /K*<hv  !«»*»,  wan  exhibited 
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which  those  celebrated  at  Eleusis  were  to  Athenians  the  mo^t 
familiar.  From  indetinitely  early,  perhaps  from  the  earliest,  times, 
the  dialoixue  which  accompanied  the  celtA>ration  of  these  Mysteries 
was  marked  by  bitin<r  gibes  and  jests  of  the  coarsest  kind,  having 
their  relation  at  first  to  the  grief  of  the  Mourning  Mother  for  the 
absence  or  loss  of  her  Summer-child,  and  thence  passing  on  to 
ra<le  abuse  or  slander  of  the  spectators.  These  outbursts  of  Fes- 
cennine  licence  gradually  received  a  more  regular  form  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  with  the  love  of  unmeasured  ridicule  united  hiijh 
poetical  power.  Eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  all  that  remains 
of  that  rich  harvest  of  raillery  and  wit,  of  incisive  sarcasm  and 
keen  dissecti«)n  of  character,  of  delicate  grace  and  touching  tender- 
ness, which  delighted  even  those  against  whom  the  shafts  of  the 
poets  were  aimed.  These  plays  furnish  nbundant  evidence  of  the 
freedom  with  which  the  comic  poets  ranged  over  the  field  which 
they  regarded  as  their  own.  This  field  had  practicallv  no  bounds. 
The  gods  themselves  were  no  more  safe  from  their  ridicule  than 
the  meanest  speaker  in  the  Athenian  ;issembly,  while  many  of  their 
most  telling  jests  were  directed  against  the  Athenian  constitution. 
More  particularly  all  novelties  were  treated  with  merciless  severity  ; 
and  in  the  period  of  unparalleled  growth  which  preceded  and  even 
accompanied  the  struggle  with  Sparta  Athens  had  every  vear 
something  new  to  show,  especially  in  the  regions  of  philosophy 
and  science,  the  great  objects  of  tlieir  fear  and  hatred. 

The  stream  wliich  flowed  from  this  source  came  from  n<>  foun- 
tain of  sweet  waters.  It  bojjan  with  wanton  insolence  and  furious 
fun,  and  its  course  was  swollen  by  tributaries  of  slander    ^,    ^ 

irii         1         Tf    •        1        1-.  /•!       ^  Slanders  of 

and  falsehood,      if  in  the  history  of  the  twenty  years   thi; comic 

which  immediately  precedetl  the  Poloponnesian  war  P***^^*- 
anything  be  clear,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  struggle  was  forced  on 
Athens  against  her  will  and  in  spite  of  singular  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  her  relations  with  I  he  Spartan  confederacv.  The  con- 
scioiujness  of  this  fact  pressed  heavily  on  the  Spartans,  who  after 
the  peace  of  Nikias  candidly  confessed  that  in  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded it  the  Athenians  were  in  the  right  and  themselves  wholly 
in  the  wrong.*  Yet  Aristophanes  could  hold  up  IVrikles  to  the 
hatred  of  his  countrymen  as  the  sole  cause  of  a  strife  w  hioh  but 
for  him  would  never  liave  been  begun,  and  as  having  brouijht  it 
^about  not  to  incre:use  the  greatness  of  Athens  or  to  carry  out  any 
definite  policy,  but  from  mere  l)lind  rage  at  some  offence  given  by 
the  Megarians  t<>  Aspasia.  With  not  less  contempt  for  truth 
Kleon,  the  man  who  might  rather  be  described  s\s  bullying  the 
people  into  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty,  is  represented  as  pandering 
to  their  vices  by  mean  an<l  fulsome  flatt<'r}'.'  lie  is  furtlier  de- 
'  See  pagt*  2<i7,  ;JiX).  «  See  p.  2^9. 
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scrilnni  as  thrnstinsr  liinisclf  into  the  office  of  general  and  reaping 
anotlitT  man's  liarve>l,  when  one  of  tlie  most  disgraceful  scenes 
over  witnessed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  had  made  it  notorious 
that  the  office  was  tlirust  upon  him  sorely  against  his  will,  and 
wlien  tlio  poet  knew  fuillier  that  at  Spliakteria  he  liad  insisted  on 
aeiiiiir  as  the  subordinate  officer  of  Demosthenes.^  Peisandros, 
atrain,  one  of  tlie  chief  agents  in  carrying  out  the  conspiracy  of  tlie 
Four  Hundred,  was  a  man  not  without  liis  vices,  and  his  treason 
V)  Athens  was  of  tlie  deepest  dye  :  but  if  Thucydidcs  is  to  be 
trusted,  he  excciited  his  miserable  task  with  remarkable  readiness 
and  courage."  Jn  tlie  pages  of  Aristoplianes  lie  is  a  mere  coward. 
For  the  historian  contradictions  thus  tlagrant  fully  justify  the  rule 
that  no  statement  of  any  comic  poet  affecting  the  policy  or  the 
personal  character  of  })ublic  men  shall  be  acce[)ted  unless  these  are 
bonic  out  by  the  distinct  testimony  of  other  contemporary  writers. 
For  those  to  whom  such  unsupported  accusations  seem  to  furnish 
the  true  reading  of  the  history  the  pages  of  Aristophanes  \\  ill 
lurnish  abundant  resources  ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  result 
of  groping  among  them  will  only  be  to  make  every  man  filthy  and 
all  the  puq)oses  of  life  ridiculous.  It  is  well  also  to  know  (and 
indeed  too  great  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  fact),  that  the 
assaults  of  the  comic  poets  had  no  effect  either  in  bringing  about 
constitntional  changes  or  in  assisting  the  growth  of  physical  re- 
Rearcli  or  of  moral  or  metaphysical  philosophy.  They  succeeded 
at  the  utmost  in  awakening  or  strengthening  the  feelings  of  suspi- 
cion, dislike,  or  resentment  against  individual  men  ;  and  perhaps 
their  greatest  success  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  Sokrates. 

The  time  during  which  Sokrates  busied  himself  with  matters 
rf  physical  science  must  have  been  brief  indeed  ;  and  those  of  the 
Aiiiitoph&-      Athenians  who  listened  to  his  incessant  public  conver- 

niccarira-  nations  must  lontr  have  known  him  to  be  the  most 
torci*  or  BO-  o  /•         1    •  •        •  I 

krmicv  uncompromisjng  opponent  of  such  investigations,  when 

Ari.Htoj)han(;H  was  overcome  by  the  irresistible  temptation  of  putting 
Win  ugly  face  upon  the  stage  to  be  hooted  by  all  whose  worst 
enemy  was  pliilosophy.  The  picture  which  the  spectators  were 
invited  to  lrM)k  n[)on  was  that  of  a  man  slung  up  in  a  basket,  peer- 
ing at  the  sun  with  the  liopi;  of  understan<ling  its  constitution 
and  addresHJng  liis  prayers  to  the  clouds  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
¥,•■''  1^  his  deities,  or  else  as  surround<'d  by  pupils  not  less 
m  himself,  and  in  their  company  poling  over  astronomical 

diaf^TiniA  iniwTibed  on  the  sand  at  his  feet.  'Jlie  })icture  is  as  much 
ill  :  <•  f.f  the  truth  as  are  the  caricatures  of  I'erikles,  Kle()n,  and 

!'•  ■* ;  but  in  the  eafte  of  Sokrates  the  calumny  told  power- 

fally  on  the  large  l>ody  of  men  who  liave  a  vested  interest  in 
*  Hee  i».  «28.  •  See  p.  428  et  8©q. 
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ignorance  and  for  whom  increase  of  knowledge  means  starvation. 
So  lasting  in  this  instance  was  tlie  effect  produced  that,  if  the 
^  Platonic  Apology  is  to  be  trusted,  Sokrates  admitted  a  greater 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  old  slanders  than  with  the  recent 
charges  of  Meletos,  Anytos,  and  Lykon. 

The    lampoons  of  Aristophanes  may  have     been  a  secondary 
cause  of  the  prejudice  of  which  Sokrates  candidly  confessed  the 
strength  :  but  we  must  look  elsewhere   for  the  real   causes  of 
causes  which  gave  it  strength,  if  they  did  not  call  it   }arity"o^f'^"' 
into  being.     When  under  the  conviction  of  his  divine   Sokfates. 
mission  he  first  appeared  in  the  Athenian  Agora,  he  addressed  his 
questions  to  the  humbler  citizens  who  would  be  likely  to  fall  into 
conversation  with  a  man  comparatively  unknown.     The  answer 
brought  by  (^hairephon  from  Delphoi  compelled  him  to  take  an- 
other course,  if  he  wished  to  reconcile  the  tnithfulnoss  of  the  god 
w4th  his  own  eveqiresent  and  overpowering  sense  of  ignorance. 
Henceforth   he   must   (picstion  the   greatest   statesmen,  the   ntost 
famous  poets,  and  the  mo^it  illustrious  philosopliers  of  the  city ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  do  so  with  a  subtlety  and  pertinacity  which 
invariably  succeeded  in  showing  either  that  the  man  inU^'rn^gated 
knew  not  his  own  science  or  art,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  some 
one  thing  ha<l  led  liim  to  reixard  himself  as  knowing  everything. 
In  the  method  which  he  employed  there  was  nothing  strictly  new. 
Philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him  or  were  then   living  had 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  most  careful  definitions,  and  ha<l  main- 
tained that  these  definitions  must   be  founded   on  facts.      It  had 
been  their  aim  and  effort,  as  it  w;is  his  own,  to  wage  war  not  only 
against   the   pretence   to   knowlc<lge    without   the   ('orres|M>nding 
reality  (in  other  words,  against  delusion  or  wilful  falsehood),  but 
against  the  illogical  credulity  which  will  accept  as  true  that  which 
at  best  is  doubtful,  and  which  refuses  to   weigh   everything  that 
may  be  urged  against  any  proposition  whatsoever.      lUit  all  these 
were  men  who  had  imparted  such   knowledge  as  they  possessed 
only  to  their  pupils,  an<l  had  (b)ne  so  f«)r  a  price  ;  an<l  the  ninnber 
of  such  pupils  would  not  be  oppressively  large.      Not  one  of  them 
had  held  it  to  be  his  mission  to  stand  up  in  the  market-place  and 
lift  up  his  voic(i  against  the  hollowness  of  popular  beliefs  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  self-styled  philosophers.      \\  hen,  then,  Sokrates,  not 
as  a  teacher  but  simply  as  one  aware  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
anxious  only  to  leani,  addressed  to  statesmen  and  men  of  scientific 
repuUition  questions  on  the  simph^st  elements  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  professed  to  deal,  and   gradually  drew  from  them  the 
humiliating  confession  that  even  of  those  elements  they  had  no 
real    knowledge  whatever,  it  was   natural  that  the  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  mortification  should  pass  rapidly  through  the   stage  of 
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resentment  into  that  of  ahidin<r  hatred.  That  such  an  admission 
should  lie  extorted  from  them  with  regard  to  matters  of  the  utmost 
moment  t»>  mankind  and  most  nearly  concernini!:  themselves,  was 
most  of  all  irritatiuiT  The  Athenian  was  in  the  eonstant  hahit  of 
talkinir  about  Law,  Justice,  Equity,  Freedom,  Expedience,  and  of 
speakinjx  ahout  them  with  a  positiveness  which  showed  not  only 
the  importance  of  the  subject  but  his  tiim  ]>ersuasion  that  his 
knowledge  of  it  was  S(.lid  and  adequate.  The  cross-examination 
of  Sokrates  brourrhtto  litrht  a  multitude  of  discordant  opinions  and 
a  blind  «»bstinacv  in  nmintaiiiing  them.  In  short,  all  these  things 
which  they  professed  to  know  so  well  were  for  them,  (whatever 
miirht  be  their  intrinsic  value,)  mere  idols  of  the  market-place  or 
the  cave,  objects  to  be  religiously  worshipped  and  to  be  stoutly 
defended  against  all  who  might  assail  them.  That  which  hap- 
pened in  the  days  of  Sokrates  has  become  for  liistorians,  if  not  for 
men  generallv,  a  familiar  phenomenon.  Of  the  hearers  whose 
dislike  he  thus  incurred  some  contented  themselves  with  abusing 
liim,  otht-rs  pelted  liim.  But  there  is  much  Sokratic  work  to  be 
done  still,  and  for  the  most  part  it  receives  a  corresponding  recom- 
pense. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  names  or  nouns  which  we 
use  are  eitlier  abstnict  or  general  names.  Of  both  these  classes  of 
words  we  pick  up  some  vague  and  crude  notions  in  the  days  of 
cliildhood  and  youth  :  as  years  go  on,  we  attach  to  them  the  idea 
whicli  may  !»e  in  vorrue  amongst  our  friends  and  companions,  our 
religious  or  political  party.  Of  few,  perhaps  of  none,  can  we  give 
n  clear  and  exact  definition  ;  and  yet  perhaps  every  one  of  them 
is  the  subject  of  vehement  and  long-contimied  controversy.  \Vc 
have  l)Ut  to  put  together  a  list  of  such  words,  and  we  shall  see 
at  onre  liow  we  should  be  likely  to  fare  if  we  were  submitted  to 
the  M'anrhing  scrutiny  of  the  Sokratic  Klenchos.  Nature,  Law, 
Froedfim,  Nece>sity,  Body,  Substance,  Matter,  Church,  State, 
Keveialion,  Inspiration,  Knowledge,  J^elief,'  Sacrifice,  Atonement, 
I'u-  ■  ■  it,  Propitiation,  Person,  are  all,  with  many  more,  terms 
in  '  I  use,  ami  yet  scarcely  less  fretpiently  employed  with  in- 

ronsintent,  if  not  contradictory  meanings.  They  are,  moreover, 
tcnnn  wliif-h  are  retiding  the  world  asunder,  nor  is  the  generation 
yet  l>om  which  will  see  the  end  of  the  long  and  })ainful  conflict 
mvoIvc«l  in  the  task  of  defining  them. 

If  the  j»roceH«  of  having  our  notions  of  abstract  or  general  names 
taken  to  pittccs  and  exhibited  in  their  naked  crudenessand  poverty 
U0  t  >*'onld  be  for  many  at  the   pn^setit  day  a  hiohlv    irri- 

■'  •■<r   procoHs,  we  nnist   ren)cmbir   that  at    Athens  it 

V.  .ultl    In?   even    more    lik(dy    to   annoy    all    whom    it 

mij^hl  fail  U)  c«>neiliate.     Happily  for  the  advancement  of  truth  the 

*  Max  MUller.  Jyecturfs  on  Language,  il.  526. 
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niimber  of  those  who  were  not  repelled  by  it  was  not  small.  At 
all  times  some  will  be  found  in  whom  the  pain  of  nriving;  up  old 
prejudices  and  abandon ini:^  old  beliefs,  if  these  an;  proved  to  be 
untenable,  is  cheerfully  encountered  at  tlie  call  of  duty.  Great 
though  the  strui^i^le  may  be,  it  is  followed  and  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  pure  delight  which  a  man  must  feel  when  he 
becomes  conscious  that  lie  has  no  secondary  motives  to  gratify,  no 
propositions  in  resen'c  which  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs, — 
that  hencefortli  his  one  object  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  test  every 
conviction  or  belief  by  fact,  and  to  accept  the  conclusions  estab- 
lished bv  fact  without  regard  to  conse(|uences.  This  most  en- 
nobling of  all  pleasures  was  the  reward  of  those  Allienians,  mostly 
young  men,  who  were  not  to  be  scared  by  the  heavy  yoke  of  self- 
examination  which  Sokrates  sought  to  put  upon  them.  In  these 
his  method,  cold  and  negative  though  it  might  seem  to  others, 
kindled  a  glow  of  esteem,  admiration,  and  love.  Tt  pulled  to  pieces 
their  flimsy  fancies,  but  it  did  so  only  to  show  them  that  there  wsis 
solid  truth  within  their  reach,  and  that  the  purifying  of  the  intellect 
was  the  necessary  condition  for  attaining  to  it.  Defeat  left  them 
encouraged,  not  depressed.  Henceforth  they  knew  how  to  search, 
and  they  set  about  the  task  with  eagerness  increased  tenfold. 

r>ut  the  noblest  weapons  may  be  turned  to  vile  uses  ;  nor  would 
such  men  ;us  Alkibiades  and   Kritias  be  slow  in  perceiving  tliat 
they    might  employ  for   the    furtherance    of   merely   intercourse 
.seltish  ends   the   readijiess  of   arjxument    which    they   ofSokrafcs 

•I*  •         I         •*  -iicii.  '•pi    \    with  Kritiaii 

might    acquire    hy    intercourse   with   Sokrates.      Ihat   and  A  lid 

they  resorted  to  him  from  this  motive  alone,  wc  could  i>'atit!'- 
scarcely  fail  to  gather  from  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  even 
if  Xenophon  had  not  emphati<'ally  asserted  the  fact,  lint  the  ill 
repute  which  their  long  course  of  insolence  and  crime  brought  upon 
them  reacted  upon  their  tejudier  ;  and  the  men  whose  vanity  or  self- 
esteem  he  had  offended  were  not  likely  to  ask  themselves  whetlier 
they  were  justified  in  liolding  all  instructors  responsible  for  all 
the  misdoings  of  all  their  pupils. 

N'or  would  the  dispositions  of  the  Sophists  as  a  class  towards 
the  great  wielder  of  the  Klenchos  run  counter  to  the  feelin<Ts 
of  dislike  or  anger  kindled  in  more  vulgar  minds,  sokmtpsjind 
Not  a  few  of  them  probably  would  be  under  little  t»>«  ^MusUj. 
temptation  to  (piarnO  either  with  his  philosophy  or  with  his 
metliod.  Many  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  dialectic  of  Zonon  ; 
and  all  that  can  bo  said  is  that  Sokrates  used  to  betler  purpose 
the  weapon  which  th.it  <liahM'tic  plaeed  in  his  hands.  But  althougli 
under  other  circumstsmces  they  miirht  have  been  ready  to  admit 
that  he  di<l  with  vjtstlv  more  of  tln^routrhness  the  work  which  thi'V 
wrere  striving  to  do  U)  the   best   of  their   powers,  they  were   not 
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ready  to  admit  this  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  mode  of  life,  whether 
designedly  «>r  not,  threw  a  shir  on  their  whole  class.  For  them 
teachiiiLT  ^vas  tlieir  means  of  hvelihood  ;  and  Sokrates  obstinately, 
and  as  they  would  have  it,  ostentatiously  refused  to  receive  money 
for  his  instructions  and  thereby,  as  he  said,  to  forfeit  his  absolute 
independence  and  bid  farewell  to  an  uncompromising  devotion  to 
trutii.  This  mode  of  putting  the  matter  involved  for  them  an 
imputation  of  the  most  galling  kind.  It  implied  that  they  were 
slaves  to  the  desire  for  wealth,  that  they  had  deliberately  re- 
nounced their  freedom,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  get  their  living 
by  upholding  a  system  which  they  knew  to  be  imperfect  and  half 
suspected  to  be  rotten.  It  implied  further  that  the  disinterested 
search  for  truth  had  for  them  no  charm  :  and  they  had  no  notion 
of  having  this  slight  put  upon  them  by  a  man  who  chose  to  pro- 
claim himself  the  divinely-commissioned  apostle  of  Righteousness 
and  Truth. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  trial  in  which  the  jealousies 
smouldering  for  fivc-and-twenty  years  burst  into  flame,  we  are 
Ti .  r.;,.i  constrained  to  admit  that  our  knowledge  is  unfortu- 
'  e  nately  scanty.  Of  the  speeches  of  the  accusers  we 
"■  have  no  further  information  in  detail  than  the  notices 
in  the  two  Apologies  which  bear  respectively  the  names  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon.  The  genuineness  of  the  latter. is  not  beyond 
(juestion  :  an<l  how  far  the  former  represents  the  defence  actually 
made  by  the  philosopher,  must  remain,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain. 
In  the  riatonic  Apology  Sokrates  is  made  to  confess  his  total 
want  of  practice  in  speaking  before  a  public  assembly ;  in  the 
Xenophonti*;  treatise  he  is  described  as  telling  his  friend  Ilermo- 
jjoncft  that  in  obedience  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  Daimonion  he 
ha<l  abandoned  all  thouijht  of  preparing  any  defence.  Yet,  if  we 
arc  to  believe  I'lato,  he  defended  himself  not  merely  with  astonish- 
injf  readinesH  (for  this  from  his  consciousness  of  innocence  and  of 
':  '        '   '  \vc  might  have  looked  for)  but  with  the  peculiar 

!  I 'lat<^>  was  the  unrivalled  master ;  and  moreover 
be  hpoko  after  a  fashion  which  assuredly  seems  to  represent  rather 
*'  ''  '  '  f  Plato  writinjx  nianv  years  later  than  those  which 
i  .  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Sokrates.  If  we 
arc  to  cfpilit  the  alleged  report  of  llermogenes,  we  must  admit 
that  he  .-f  'I  iIm' tribunal  with  a  tem})er  dangerously  near  to 

that  of  '  :   ,  unlciSH  we  allow   that  under  certain   circum- 

KUficcM  a  man  may  be  justified  in  resolving,  if  it  be  possible,  to  bring 
•^>  *    '  'iviction.      In  the  i'latonic    Apology   he  delibe- 

"**'  ,~  iioMing  aloof  from  politics  to  the  conviction  that 

■>€  hi*  life  would  be  the  forfeit.    'Any  roan,' he  says,  *  who 
fiiouia  «Ure  to  M|K;ak  truthfully  of  your  many  iniquities  would 
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assuredly  be  soon  put  to  death  ;  the  man  therefore  who  desires  to 
be  a  champion  of  justice  must  live  the  life  of  a  private  citizen,  if 
he  wishes  to  live  at  all.'^     This  is  strange  lantruage  indeed  from 
one  who  in  the  same  defence  recounts  with  honest  satisfaction  his 
resistance   to   the  fury  of  the  multitude  which    demanded   the 
slauglitcT  of  the  six  generals,  and  who  hut  four  years  before  his 
trial  had  quietly  disregarded  the  orders  of  Kritias  and  his  fellow 
tyrants.     In  short,  if  Sokrates  spoke  thus,  he  must  have  spoken 
falsely  :  and  for  such  a  supposition  there  is  no  room.     But  what- 
ever may  have  been  liis  real  defence,  sutHcient  ground  for  believing 
that  to  it  he  owed  his  condemnation  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  the  verdict  was  carried  by  the   small  majority  of  thirty 
out  of  more  than  500  jurymen.     When  the  number  of  those  who 
actually  acquitted  him   was  so  large,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
many  more  would  have  followed  their  example  had  not  something 
in  the  tone  of   the  defence  changed  the   current  of  their  feelings. 
It  is  at  the  least  certiiin  that  men  not  violently  prejudiced  against 
him  would  admit  that  the  first  two  charges  of  the  prosecutoi's  were 
triumphantly  rebutted,  or  rather  that  they  Imd  not  even  a  color- 
able   foundation.     Sokrates  was  accused   of   rejecting  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  city, — and  it  wsis  proved  that  they  had  no  more 
assiduous  woi-shipper  ;  of  setting  up  new  deities  of  his  own, — and 
it  wjis  proved  not  only  that  this  could  refer  merely  to  the  warning 
voice  which  he  had  heard  from  the  days  of  his  chihlhood,  buttliat 
he  emphatically  disclaimed  on  the  score  of  tliis  voice  the  posses- 
sion of  any  peculiar  privileijre  or  any  relatit)U  to  the  Divine  IJeing 
different  in  kind  from  that  vouchsafed  to  others  of  his  countrymen." 
There  remained  only  the  third  charjie  ;  and  this,  we  mav  remark, 
specified  no  definite  offence.      It  was  urged  that  he  ha< I  corrupted 
young  men  by  teaching  them  not  to  respect  their  parents  and  by 
leading  them  to  regard  with   conU^mpt   the   constitution  of  their 
country.      As  to  the  former  plea,  he  had    told  them  that  parents 
who  were  mad  might  be  rightly  put  under  restraint  by  their  chil- 
dren ;•  but  he  had  also  told  theuj  that  if  they  desired  to  liave  the 
love  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  hrothers  and  sisters  they  must 
not  rely  on  the  mere  fact  of  kinship  but  must  prove  the  reality  of 
this  desire  by  the  actual  offices   of   love.*     On  the  latter  head    it 
was  argued  that  the  contempt  which  Soknites  liad  openly  avowed 
for  the  system  of  choosing  any  public  otiicers  by  lot  would  have 

'  Plat.  Apol.  Sf)k'r.  ch.  \\x.  p.  31.  tif)n  ;  hut  he  carefully  nvoids  the 

'  Tliie,  nt  least,  is  the  PUitenient  asarrtion     tlint    the    I)ivin»«    Will 

of  tlio  Xenophontic  Apolojry,  13.  which   is  nmde  known  to  himself 

All  that  he  nays  is  that  he  regards  nu»y  not  l)c  ninde  known  toothers. 

this  voice  as  indicating  the  will  of         '  Xen.  .}fim.  i.  2,  40, 

the  podsnioro  surely  than  sijjns  or         *  Ibid.  i.  2.  55. 

omens  or  any  other  form  of  divina- 
23* 
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for  its  natural  consequence  lawlessness  and  violence  in  those  who 
heard  him.  The  argument  is  one  which  cannot  be  sustained 
except  on  the  theory  which  would  lay  a  ban  on  all  political  dis- 
cussion ;  and  least  of  all  was  it  tenable  at  Athens,  where  the 
Demos  had  for  yeai-s  endured  with  calmness  the  cutting  ridicule  of 
comic  poets.  But  beyond  this  Sokrates  might  appeal  to  the  con- 
sistent obedience  to  law  which  had  marked  his  whole  life  and 
which  aluue  had  prompted  the  resistance  which  he  liad  offered, 
once  to  the  Demos,  and  once  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  among  the  jurymen  tliere  were  many  more  tlian  six  or 
seven  so  far  wavering  in  their  opinion  as  to  be  accessible  to  all 
considerations  of  any  force  in  his  favor.  But  undoubtedly  there 
were  many  more  who  took  their  places  on  the  seats  of  the  Dikasts 
with  feelings  of  extreme  irritation  against  a  man  who  baffled, 
perplexed,  and  worried  them.  How  should  they  understand 
a  teacher  who  seemed  at  one  time  to  speak  of  the  marvellous 
powers  of  Themistokles  or  Perikles  as  divine  gifts  which  with  all 
their  efforts  and  by  the  aid  of  the  best  instnictors  they  could  not 
transmit  to  their  offspring,  and  at  another  to  insist  that  all  wrong 
action  w;is  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  that  if  men  knew 
tlioroughiy  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  deeds,  they 
would  act  rightly,  since  only  by  right  action  could  a  man  insure 
his  own  happiness,  and  since  no  man  was  willingly  his  own 
enemy,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  sought  liis  own  misery  ?  What 
were  they  to  make  of  a  philosopher  who  told  them  in  one  breath 
that  virtue  sprang  up  sponUmeously  in  some  men  and  refused  to 
fTTovr  in  others,  and  in  another  that  virtue  was  knowledge  and 
therefore  could  be  imparted  by  teaching  ?  This  too  was  the 
man  who  had  been  going  about,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation, 
entangling  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  meshes  of  his 
hubtle  l«»gic,  and  compelling  all  to  confess  themselves  fools  and 
mailmen.  In  such  men  the  antipathy  which  through  so  many 
yean*  had  been  gaining  strength  would  eagerly  seize  on  in- 
ferences gathered  from  isolated  or  distorted  passages,  and  would 
impel  them  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whose  society  wfw  so  manifestly 
unwhoJCHome  and  so  specially  fatal  to  the  young.  The  latitude 
allowed  by  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  stood  not  long  ago  in  this  coun- 
try and  Rtill  stands  elsewhere,  would  make  the  Uisk  of  conviction 
in  M\rU  a  case  easy  and  light.  On  this  subject  Athenian  opinion 
'•lftifr»*'d  even  a  larger  freedom  of  inteipretation  ;  nor  would 
H  liimseif  have  denied  any  more  than  John  lluss  that  the 
lu;-.  iimvous  teacher  wfis  a  man  who  should  be  j)Ut  down. 

If  to  men  in  sucli  a  temper  as  this  S(»krat(!s  spok<!  at  all  as  lie 
i»  Jwiid  to  have  spoken  in  the  I'latoidc  or  Xenophontic  Apology, 
tiie  MiuUlncM  of  the  majority  which  (ton<l(;mn(;<l  him  becomes  the 
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real  and  pe  haps  only  matter  for  astonisliment.  Athenian  jury- 
men beyon  1  all  doubt  were  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  digiiity,  and  we  have  seen  more  than  once  tliat  The  Apoio- 
thev  were  flattered  bv  the  exhibition  of  feelings  which  ?',??"^?i^*^ 

*  *        1      .  mi  piion  oIlQ 

betrayed  an  awe  of  their  power.  1  hey  were  ac-  Plaio. 
customed,  to  hear  impassioned  appeals  to  their  sympathy,  inforced 
by  the  tears  of  the  accused  and  the  entreaties  of  his  kinsmen  or 
his  friends.  Witli  a  dignity  which  should  have  been  more  forcible 
than  mean  prostrations  and  piteous  prayers  for  mercy,  Sokrates 
told  them,  it  is  said,  tliat  for  liim  there  should  be  no  such  efforts  to 
divert  the  question  to  a  fals3  issue.  If  he  had  offended,  he  was 
ready  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  Ijc  had  not,  it  was  their  duty  to 
ac(juit  him.  But  if  thus  far  liis  words  did  honor  to  his  judges, 
the  case  was  altered  when  lie  went  on  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
come  into  court  without  having  bestowed  a  thought  oi\  his  de- 
fence, and  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so,  partly  because  his  want  of 
practice  in  speaking  before  a  public  assembly  would  make  prepara- 
tion of  little  use  and  partly  because  his  whole  life  disproved  com- 
pletely all  the  charges  brought  against  him.  When  further  he 
went  on  to  tell  them  that  far  from  having  broken  a!iy  law  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  trying  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  law,  and  that  thus  he  had  been  their  greatest  benefactor, — 
when  he  assured  them  that  if  they  condemned  him  they  would  hurt 
not  him  but  themselves  only, — when  he  warned  them  that,  as 
they  had  thus  far  liad  none  who  had  devoted  themselves  without 
pay  or  reward  to  promoting  the  highest  good  of  their  citizens  by 
assailing  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  vice,  so  if  they  should 
put  him  to  death  they  would  find  none  to  take  his  place  and  to 
carry  on  a  work  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
lie  was  stringing  togetlier  a  series  of  considerations  each  of  which 
would  weiglit  the  balance  more  and  more  heavily  against  him. 
Their  irritation  would  reacli  its  highest  pitch  when  with  the  de- 
liberate design,  ic  is  8ai<l,  of  extorting  an  adverse  verdict  he 
warned  them  thai  their  sentence,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
a  matter  of  inditTcrence  to  himself.  Of  death  he  knew  nothini;, 
an<l  it  was  absiinl  to  fear  that  which  might  be  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings;  but  if  they  fancied  thatacquittiil  could  win  from  him  a 
promise  to  change  his  mo4l<;  of  life,  they  were  altogether  mistaken. 
'  If  you  tell  me,'  he  said,  according  to  the  I'latonic  Apology, 
'  that  yon  will  acquit  me  on  the  condition  that  I  pledge  myself  to 
a)>andon  the  se;ireh  for  trutli  whii'h  is  the  work  of  the  philosopher, 
and  that  death  should  be  the  j>enalty  for  the  breaking  of  my  word, 
my  answer  will  be  that  I  must  obey  (rod  rather  than  you  ;  that 
while  tluTC  is  breath  in  my  body,  I  must  go  on,  testing  and  prob- 
ing every  man  I  meet,  whether  citizen  or  alien,  but  the  citizens 
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most  oi  all  because  they  are  nearest  to  me  •.  that  I  must  do  this 
in  obodiem-e  to  my  divine  mission,  and  that  this  my  disinterested 
work  i>  for  vou  the  greatest  and  the  nio.st  lasting  benefit,  as  it  is  for 
me  a  l:isk  in  which  I  dare  not  suffer  myself  either  to  flag  or  to 
fail; 

A  defence  sucli  as  this  in  outline  seems  to  be  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  result  of  the  trial  intelligible.  Of  the  jurymen  who 
canje  into  court  with  wavering  minds  not  a  few  would 
defence  on  be  turned  against  the  defendant  when  lie  told  them 
ihejuryuun.  ^j^.^  j^j^.  business  was  to  offer  an  apology  not  for  him- 
self but  for  his  judges,*  and  that  acquittal  would  but  set  liim  free 
to  prove  yet  again  that  reputations  for  wisdom  were  clieaply 
earned  by  a  pretence  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  It  is  true  that 
irritation  at  the  lanoruajxe  of  the  accused  and  the  establishment  of 
his  guilt  are  two  wholly  different  things,  and  that  if  the  Athe- 
nian dikasts  acted  from  the  former  feeling,  they  were  guilty  of 
judicial  murder  when  they  passed  sentence  on  Sokrates.  In  a 
strict  view  of  tlie  matter  the  admission  must  be  made  :  but  severity 
against  the  Athenians  for  this  great  wrong  cannot  be  justified  un- 
less we  condemn  still  more  severely  the  thousand  iniquities  perpe- 
trated by  English  juries  through  a  long  series  of  centuries. 

But  even  if  we  accept  these  general  outlines,  the  details  of  the 
picture  as  filled  in  whether  in  the  Platonic  or  Xenophontic  Apo- 
Mocivcsof  '^ff*<^^  must  remain  uncertain,  if  not,  to  a  largo  extent, 
Sokrates  In     incredible.     A  man  at  the   age  of  seventy  is  scarcely 

defence.  jiij^f,fiej  j,j  getting  himself  condemned  to  death,  be- 
caiLsc  he  prefers  to  die  in  the  plenitude  of  liis  powers  rather  than 
to  live  on  until  he  loses  his  teeth  or  his  powers  of  digestion,  argu- 
ment, ami  memory.  Tiie  philosopher  who  addresses  his  judges 
with  a  very  faint  hope,  but  with  not  the  least  wish,  of  procuring 
an  acquittal,  and  who  does  so  because  he  lias  convinced  himself 
that  death  inflicted  by  the  state,  while  it  must  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion, may  s;ive  him  from  long-continued  sickness  and  wasting 
fjain,  is  prompted,  we  might  fairly  say,  by  not  the  most  lofty  or  dis- 
int«rcMcd  motives.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  when  the  powers  of  his 
body,  if  not  those  of  his  mind,  were  failing,  Faraday  in  answer  to 
a  friend  who  askcfl  him  how  he  was,  could  answer  gently,  '  Just 
waitin(7.*  Tlic  meekness  of  the  English  philosopher  stands  out  in 
•'  !  ''iLstwith  tlnj  liJiste  of  the  Athenian  to  escape  the 
111  the  annoyances  of  old  age.  If  by  so  saying  we 
seem  to  reflect  liarshly  on  Sokrates,  we  have  to  remember  that  wo 
'  i'4  l«ii"  by  a  portraiture  the  exact  fidelity  of  which 
'■■>  means  of  asfrcrtaininfr. 

'  Plat.  Apol.  »jkr.  ch.  xviil.  p.  30,  3. 
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Even  after    condemnation   Athenian   custom  allowed  the_  de- 
fendant to  make   a  counter  propositi,  in  mitigation  of  the  penalty 
demanded  by  the  accuser.      But  of  the  two  penalties   value  pui 
thus  put  before  them  the  jurymen   nuist  choose  one  :    oq  hls'^n* 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  impose  any  other.     Hence   work. 
it  was  to  the  last  di'jjree  unlikely  that  they  would  ratify  the  pro- 
position of  the  criminal,  if  by  naming  a  merely  nominal  punishment 
it  practically  reversed  their  verdict  of  guilty,     llere  again  we 
have  a  picture  which,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  has  been,  to  say  the 
least,  largely  touched  up  by  the  master  hand  of  Plato.      If  it  can 
be  trusted,  we  should  be  bound  to   admit  that  Sokrates  did   his 
best  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  his  o{)ponents  and  to  alienate  the 
waverers.       Ending  his  speech   with   the   statement  that  all  his 
worldly  goods  would  not  e.\cecd  the  value  of  a  mina,  but  that 
Plato  with  some  others  of  his  friends  wished  to  become  sureties 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  thirty  minai,  he  proposed  this  fine  as 
a  substitute  for  the  j)enalty  sought  by  Anytos  and  his  colleagues. 
Had  he  done  this  without  preface  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  of 
the   small   maj(^rity   which  condemned  him  many  would  gladlv 
have  accepted  it.     The  infliction  of  any  penalty  would  stamp  with 
the  seal  of  public  disapprobation  the  practice  of  setting  verbal 
traps  to  catch  the  ignorant  or  the  unwary  ;  and  even  if  Si^krates 
should  j)ersist  in  the  practice,  they  could  affect  to  discern  in  it 
such  modifications  as  would  confine  it  within  decent  limits,  and 
to  wait  patiently  the  end  of    a  long  life,  which  could  not  now  be 
far  off.      J3ut,  if  we   may  believe  Plato,  Sokrates  Wiis  determined 
that  his  judges  should  ))ass  the  capital  sentence  unless  they  chose 
to  become  liis  converts.      All  minor  })enalties,  he  told  them,  would 
for  liim  be  intolerable.      Prison  life  with  the  Eleven  for  his  only 
visitants  would  be  a  burden  greater  than  he  could  bear  :  and  the 
idea  of  his  living  in  exile  would  be  absurd.     AVherevcr  his  abode 
might  be,  there  must  he  be  instant,  in  season   and  out  of  season, 
in  the   great   work  for  which    he   carried  about  with   himself  a 
divine  commission.    If  his  own  countrymen  with  all  the  tolerance  «)f 
Athenian   society,  with   all   the   benefits  of   Athenian  intellectual 
disc;ipline,  had  been  unable  to  put  u[)  with  the  searching  scrutiny 
which  had  exposed  the  hoUowness  of  their  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge, was  it  likely  that  he  would  fare  better  in  cities  where  for- 
bearance wjis  a  thing  unkn«nvn,  and  where  departures  fronj  the  old 
paths  were  regarded  as  offences  to  be  summarily  punislied  ?     But 
in  truth  why  shouhl  he  be  punished  at  all  ?     At   least  liow  could 
he  with  any  honesty  admit  the  justice  of  any  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  when  he  was  not  more  conscious  of  his  existence  than  he  wits 
of  the  fact  that  h«^  liad  devoted  his  whole   life  with   absolute  dis- 
int<;restedness  to  the  promotion  of  their  highest  g«)od  ?    He  w:ls  old 
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novK»  and  the  weakness  of  age  must  soon  creep  iip(^u  liiin  and 
mitrht  porliaps  demand  a  less  severe  mode  of  living  than  that  to 
whicli  he  had  hitherto  subjected  himself.  But  under  whatever 
conditions  leisure  was  for  him  a  matter  of  the  first  moment, — 
leisure  which  should  enable  him  to  pry  into  the  mental  state  of 
all  whom  lie  miixht  meet,  compelling  them  to  take  stock  of  their 
supposed  stores  of  knowledge,  to  keep  only  that  which  was  real 
and  to  cast  away  the  counterfeit.  Such  leisure  it  was  in  their 
power  to  insure  to  him  by  ordering  that  licnceforth  he  should  be 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneion  at  the  public  cost.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  a  rare  and  exceptional  honor  granted  only  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  citizens  ;  but  had  lie  not  deserved  it  far  more 
than  men  who  were  supposed  to  shed  lustre  on  the  city  because 
their  horses  and  chariots  had  won  prizes  at  the  great  Olympic 
festival  ?  *  Such  victories,'  lie  said,  '  merely  make  you  seem  to 
be  liappy  ;  I  make  you  happy  in  reality,  or  strive  to  do  so.  You 
would  not  wish  me  to  deceive  you  or  to  say  less  than  the  truth ; 
and  if  I  must  put  a  value  on  myself  or  rather  on  my  life  as  a 
citizen,  the  recompense  which  1  have  named  is  that  to  which  I  re- 
gard myself  as  fairly  intitled.' 

His  words  did  their  work.  By  what  majority  we  know  not, 
the  Dikasts  passed  sentence  that  Sokrates  should  be  dealt  with  by 
Addrewjof  ^^^  Eleven.  The  result,  we  are  told,  was  that  which 
sokrat«'H  he  had  looked  for  and,  indeed,  desired.  Now  that  the 
•cntcnccof  t'lid  had  come,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
^®"*^-  thrr>ugh  his  trial,  as  in  his  previous  relations  with  his 

countrymen,  he  had  acted  rightly.  Not  once,  since  it  began,  had 
the  warning  voice  bidden  liim  hold  back  a  single  utterance.  It 
was  the  divine  will  that  he  should  now  depart,  and  to  that  will  he 
yielded  a  hearty  and  glad  submission.  With  the  ex(piisitely 
beautiful  address  which  gives  the  parting  benediction  of  a  Fj)irit 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  love  of  others  and  yearning  for  union  with 
the  eternal  righteousness,  all  are  familiar  whether  in  the  Greek  of 
Plato  or  the  scarcely  less  stately  Latin  of  Cicero.  AVith  a  hesi- 
tation scarcely  to  })e  expected  after  the  imdoubting  conviction 
expressed  in  the  Gorgias'  he  tells  them  that  death  is  either  a  sleep 
in  which  the  senses  whicli  trouble  us  are  at  rest  for  ever,  or  else  a 
gate  through  which  the  upright  pass  to  the  society  of  just  men  ma<le 

•  IttxTi.  p.  /»2fi.     S.ikratefl,  it  is  are  needed  only  to  make   the  fact 

:i«^i  aH  Hayin;;  that  wliicli   underlies  llieiii  npprelKMisi- 

■  JM'ljfnient  of  tlie  ble  Ijy  tlie  human  niinfi :    hiittliatn 

'fl  aHUiiiytlior  Hpirifual  Hcrutiny  uwaits  nn-n  after 

""  ,  but  )ie  insiHtH  (k-atli  and  that  inoii  are  respoiiHible 

tin"  •  uf  h  cr>nt4;mptcan  bejiiHtifmd  lor  the  state  in  which  they  npproacli 

ouiy  .1  we  can  prfxluc«  n  better  pic-  it.    lie   expresseB    hiniBelf  as  thor- 

iom  in  itH  Ntf^fl    Clearly  thedetailii  ouifhly  assured. 
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perfect.  In  the  former  case  it  is  at  the  least  no  evil :  in  the  latter 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  The  dying,  he  added,  were  sup- 
posed to  see  further  than  other  men  ;  and  tliey  must  forgive  him, 
if,  looking,  as  he  now  could,  into  the  future,  he  told  them  that  any 
hopes  which  they  might  have  of  arresting  his  work  by  his  death 
must  be  disappointed.  In  the  course  of  his  defence  he  had  indeed 
uttered  a  warning  not  easily  reconciled  with  his  dying  prophecy. 
lie  had  told  them'  that  by  getting  rid  of  him  they  would  lose  the 
only  man  who  would  stick  to  the  city  like  a  fly  to  a  high-bred 
horse  which  needed  a  sting  to  keep  it  from  lapsing  into  sluggish- 
ness. He  now  told  thenr  that  his  work  would  be  carried  on  with 
tenfold  greater  zeal  by  a  band  of  young  disciples  whose  youthful 
energy  would  render  their  assaults  both  more  frequent  and  less 
agreeable.  For  themselves  his  death  was  a  mistake.  The  true 
method  of  avoiding  humiliating  confessions  of  ignorance  was  not 
by  slaying  others  but  by  giving  themselves  up  to  the  task  of  self- 
improvement  in  obedience  to  the  precept  inscribed  in  the  Delphian 
temple,  '  Know  thyself.'  But  that  which  for  them  Avas  a  blunder 
was  for  him  the  hap})iest  of  all  events.  Whatever  death  might  be, 
no  harm  could  ever  befall  the  good ;  and  he  trusted  that  they  too 
might  face  death  with  the  supreme  consolation  imparted  by  this 
conviction.  Lastly  he  commended  to  tliem  his  children  as  persons 
needing  the  friendly  discipline  which  he  had  a[)plied  to  all.  '  If 
they  fancy  themselves  to  be  something  when  they  are  nothing,  and 
follow  their  own  desires,  treat  them  as  I  have  treated  you  :  and 
you  will  then  liave  given  me  an  abundant  recompense  for  all  my 
toil.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  my  death,  for  you  to  return 
to  yi)ur  active  life.  Which  of  these  two  things  is  the  better,  no 
man  can  siiy.     God  alone  knows.' 

By  a  singular  accident  the  sentence  was  passed  on  the  day 
whi<;h  followed  the  crowning  of  the  Sacred  Ship  before  its  depar- 
ture for  Delos.     Each  year  this  trireme,  bearing  on  its 
stern  the    garland    placed   upon  it   by   the    priest   of   sokraten. 
Apollon,  went  on   the  pilgi-image   to  that   holy  island      -wy  b.c. 
in  memory  of  the  (leliverance  wrought  for  the  tribute  children  by 
the  slayer  of  the  Minotauros.     From  the  moment  when  this  wreatli 
w;is  put  in  its  place  to  the  hour  when  the  vessel  again  entered  the 
haven  of   Feiraieus,  no   capital   sentence   could  be  executed  ;  anci 
Sokrates  thus  remained  for  some  thirty  days,  cliaiiRMl  in  his  cell, 
but  cheered,  if  his  serene  soul  neeclcd  any  comfort,  by  the  devotion 
of  his  friends  who  were  allowed  free  access  to  him.     To  tliese  his 

'  IMiit.    ApoL   Sokr.  ch.  iviii.  p.  as  aniountinc  to  a  contradiction. 

31  A.     Seech,  iv.  and  may  aid  ub  in  detenuinini:  the 

'  Plat.   Ajto/.    Sokr.   ch.  xxx.  p.  accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn  for 

40  A.     The  diff.-nMic*'  l)eiwe<'n  the  us  in  the  Platonic  Apology. 
twoHiulrnH-ntH  nmv  fairly  1m' tak«M» 
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aentouce  was  not  so  gnitifying  as  it  was  to  liimself,  and  Kriton, 
we  are  told,  had  arranged  a  plan  for  escape  to  be  carried  out  by 
bribing  tlie  gaoler.     With  sonic  indignation  Sokrates  rejected  a 

}>ropos;iI  which  would  fasten  on  liini  the  guilt  of  disobeying  the 
aw, — the  very  crime  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  of  which  up 
to  tliat  time  he  knew  liimself  to  be  wholly  guiltless.  The  days 
which  might  still  remain  to  him,  be  they  few  or  many,  must  be 
spent  in  meditation  on  the  eternal  truths,  which  formed  the  unfail- 
ing inheritance  of  those  who  sincerely  sought  them.  Of  that 
solemn  time  the  Thaidon  of  Plato  has  left  to  us  an  imperishable 
monument.  Unruffled  by  a  single  disturbing  thought,  Sokrates 
poured  out  for  his  friends  those  treasures  of  positive  knowledge  of 
which  during  his  public  career  lie  had  been  regarded  as  somewhat 
chary ;  and  wlien  at  last  he  had  taken  the  hemlock  juice  and  his 
eyes  grew  lieavy,  lie  bade  Kriton  remember  that  he  owed  a  cock 
to  Asklepios.  With  the  gentle  playfulness  of  one  who  felt  that  in 
all  conditions  lie  had  a  home  in  God  he  prayed  his  friend  by  no 
means  to  forget  the  debt.  Tlie  cock  was  the  bird  which  heralded 
the  return  of  light  and  life  to  the  darkened  earth,  and  Asklepios 
was  the  Great  Healer  whose  voice  brought  back  the  dead  from 
tlieir  graves.  So,  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  here  is  the 
portal  to  the  life  hereafter,  passed  away  the  man  who  in  the  words 
of  his  disciple  was  of  all  men  the  most  excellent,  the  most  wise, 
and  the  most  just. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  neither  in  the  method  of 
Sokrates  nor  in  the  matter  of  his  philosophy  was  there  any  absolute 
p. .  -   originality,  the  enormous  power  with  which  he  wielded 

tll.^i  ,„  ,„.  the  weapons  employed  by  his  predecessors,  the  un- 
kr«u-«.  flinching  honesty  with  which  he  applied  his  j)rinciples 

ht>  *"  Ik*  felt  that  their  sphere  extended,  and  the  profound  im- 

pi  ^^liich  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  remain  not 

the  less  unquestionable  facts.  The  rule  of  submitting  all  proposi- 
ti* '  rching  test,  and  of  weighing  all  that  could  be  said 
a^  1 1  us  for  them,  was  certainly  not  struck  out  by  him- 
»clf  ;  but  if  by  the  Sokratic  Elenchos  we  mean  that  examination 
by  short  oral  questions  which  en<led  with  convincing  his  hearers 
of  their  ignorance  even  on  common  subjects,  then  we  must  allow 
tliat  he  Dot  merely  devised  this  mode  of  negati^  e  analysis  but 
carried  it  '•  ction.  In  fact,  it  was  never  again  used  with 
the  sime  iiic  jicrseveraiwu^  and  the  same  unfailing  subtlety. 
Nor  could  it  be  so  used  except  by  men  who  chose  to  sul)mit  to  the 
»•''  "  "  '"rjH  which  Sokrates  imposed  upon  himself.  No  one 
<^"  i  t'»  mdiievc  anything  like  the  same  success,  unless  like 
bjm  ihcy  devoted  their  lives  to  the  one  work  of  addressing  all  men 
mdMcriminHtcly,  ntimasking  hypocrisy,  pretence,  and  falsehood, 
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whether  in  the  most  eminent  of  their  countrymen  or  the  most 
humble.  xVt  all  hours  they  must  be  ready  to  put  or  to  answer 
questions,  and  the  lonor  toil  of  untwisting  the  tangled  fallacies 
which  held  together  the  tottering  body  of  popular  opinion  and 
traditional  belief  must  be  undergone  without  pay,  for  with  the 
touch  of  coin  tlie  charm  of  the  (juestioner  would  lose  its  power. 
In  this  complete  abandonment  of  himself  to  liis  work  Sokrates 
stands  alone  ;  and  the  Platonic  dialogues,  which  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  his  wonderful  conversations,  alone  remain  to  show  how 
nmch  may  be  done  not  merely  to  expose  falsehood  but  to  impart 
positive  knowledge  by  short  questions  on  the  most  ordinary  topics, 
all  directed  with  consummate  skill  to  a  predetermine*!  end. 

\or  nmst  we  forget  that  this  rutliless  tearing  off  of  the  mask 
behind  which  Folly  and  Falsehood  passed  themselves  off  for  \Vis- 
dom  and  Truth  was  with  Sokrates  the  mere  prelude,  Hisnecmtive 
yet  the  indispensiible  prelude,  to  the  real  work  of  con-  and  positive 
struction  without  which  the  negative  process  would  *^*^"""- 
be  of  no  profit.  Speaking  always  not  as  the  teacher  but  as  the 
learner,  sifting  the  opinions  of  his  hearers  with  the  one  purpose  of 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  truth,  he  so  tempered  the 
pain  which  he  could  not  help  inflicting  as  to  make  it  a  stimulus  to 
earnest  and  patient  search ;  and  with  those  who  at  bottom  were 
honest  and  truth-loving  men  he  never  failed.  Failure  ensued  only 
when  the  hearer  had  committed  himself  to  a  system  from  which 
he  derived  profit,  and  which  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  at  what- 
ever cost :  and  with  sui-h  men  the  name  of  Sokrates  stirred  up 
feelings  of  dangerous  animosity.  Thus  doing  thoroughly  what  other 
pliilosophers  had  done  only  in  part,  he  succeeded  in  pulling  to  pieces 
a  vjLst  mass  of  error  which  was  yearly  swelling  to  more  gigantic 
proportions.  Xor  w;is  this  all.  lie  showed  that  in  the  study  of 
mankiiul  and  of  society  there  was  a  boundless  field  in  which  the 
careful  observation  of  fact  would  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of 
positive  knowledge,  and  that  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  was 
th<*  indispensable  con<lition  of  human  well-being.  That  any  know- 
ledge could  be  gained  without  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  and 
search,  ho  denied  altogether ;  that  a  man  could  do  just,  or  tempe- 
rate, or  brave  acts  without  first  knowing  what  Justice,  Temperance, 
aud  Bravery  were,  he  denied  not  less  strenuously.  Hut  he  asserted 
with  unwearied  iteration  thjit  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  these 
and  all  otln'r  moral  (jualities  there  lay  a  province  of  inquiry  which 
would  always  yield  solid  results. 

He  held,  in  short,  that  the  field  thus  marked  out  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  human  ititellect  could  be  h'gitimately  exerci.scd. 
In  tlie  method  by  which  he  wf>uld  have  this  field  sur\'eyed  he  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  liacon.     The  a-ssump- 
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tions  bv  which  he  sought  to  shut  the  gates  against  physical  re 
searcli,  ami  the  over-sanguine  hopes  which  pictured  to  him  a  co- 
„   .    .    ,      hcrent  fabric  of  etliicnl  science   almost  as  a  present 

I  rOtCSt   of  11        r  1  r         1    •!  i 

Sokratcs  rcahtv,  sprang  naturally  irom  the  state  or  philosophy 
^n^^  phy-  -j^  j^-^  earlier  years.  The  absurd  and  random  guesses  by 
search.  wliicli  mcu  of  the  highest  eminence  souglit  to  explain 

Tiatural  phenomena  were  put  forth  in  a  succession  of  theories  not 
much  more  long-lived  than  the  gourd  of  the  prophet  wdiich  sprang 
op  in  a  night  and  died  in  a  night.  From  the  labyrinth  of  contra- 
dictorv  conclusions  which  was  becoming  continually  more  intricate, 
what  inference  could  a  really  luiprejudiced  and  honest  thinker 
draw  than  that  they  who  troubled  themselves  with  such  things 
were  altoixether  on  the  wrong  track?  Without  pausing  to  con- 
sider whether  the  alleged  facts  on  which  these  theories  were  built 
had  been  really  observed,  or  still  more  whether  a  vastly  larger 
array  of  facts  must  not  be  brought  together  before  any  theorising 
at  all  could  be  justified,  lie  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
absurdities  of  natural  philosophers  were  a  righteous  punishment 
inflicted  bv  the  gods  for  intrusion  into  their  own  hallowed  and 
inviolable  domain.  Having  assumed  thus  much,  he  naturally 
assumed  still  more.  If  there  could  be  no  science,  properly  so 
called,  of  things  physical,  yet  a  large  amount  of  practical  guidance 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life  was  vouchsafed  through  the  less  usual 
phenomena  of  nature.  In  oracles,  in  signs  and  portents,  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  in  visions  and  dreams  men 
were  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  deity  ;  and  thus, 
although  bis  countrymen  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  it, 
Soknites  was  almost  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  traditional  religion 
of  Athens.  The  man  who  wielded  the  Elenchos  to  such  terrible 
effect  in  the  wide  field  of  human  duty  could  not  see  that  he  was 
stringing  together  a  multitude  of  assumptions  respecting  a  theology 
of  which  Thucydides  fully  saw  the  hollowness  and  the  mischief. 

Lhiring  the  centuries  whicli  have  passed  since  his  death  the 
conditions  of  the  two  great  controv(;rsies  into  which  he  plunged 
Modrrna*-  ''^^'^  ^^^*"  strangely  reversed.  The  laws  or  rules  by 
pt-ctn  of  which  the  movements  of  suns  with  their  planets  arc 
phvMrar"  regulated  Imve  been  read  with  an  accuracy  which  has 
philosophy.  \q({  t,j  tijc  discovery  of  worlds  unseen.  Tiie  nature 
of  human  «cnsation,  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  brain,  of 
morality  if>  religion,  the  origifi  of  law,  and  the  true  purposes  of 
R'^ciety  arc,  with  many  other  questions,  debated  now  more  vehe- 
mently than  in  any  earlier  age  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  not  unfairly 
Ki  •  'he  new  ff»rm>^  rcccntiv  tjivcn  to  old  discussions  arise  frrun 

lb  ijliration  of  the  method  of  Sokrates.    That  method  was  to 

ftrore  fatal  not  only  to  liis  assumptions,  but  to  not  a  few  of  liis 
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conclusions  in  Ethics  whicli  he  loij^ardcd  as  resting  on  unassailable 
foundations  of  fact.  But  after  all  qualitications  he  perfornunl  a 
mighty  work,  a  work  not  the  less  astonishing  because,  in  spile  of 
the  genial  and  loving  nature  of  the  man,  it  was  addressed  rather  to 
the  head  than  to  the  heart.  It  may  be  easy  to  show,  as  he  insisted, 
that  right  action  could  spring  only  from  right  knowledge,  and  that 
no  man  can  be  truthful  or  generous  or  just  until  he  can  give  an 
accurate  definition  of  justice,  truth,  and  generosity.  Yet  such 
teaching  as  this  will  go  but  a  little  way  towards  lightening  the 
agony  of  human  life.  There  was  no  such  insistance  on  this  puri- 
fying intellectual  process  in  the  words  of  llim  who  cheered  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  with  the  glad  tidings  that  they  were  all 
children  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  been  the  consolation  of  millions;  the  Sokratic  philo- 
sophy has  at  best  ennobled  the  minds  of  a  scanty  band  of  earnest 
tliinkers. 


CHAPTER    III. 

FROM  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  TO  THE  DATTLE  OF 

LEUKTRA. 

Fko.m  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Hellenic  history  is  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  a 
confederacy  which  tended  to  mould  isolated  tribes  character  of 
into  a  nation,  and  of  a  determined  opposition  which  at   ^''■(•^'•j  *''9- 

1  1  I     1   •      •         1  •  T-<  I  1  1  '^♦'■J'  from 

length  ended  in  its  destmction.  rroin  the  day  wheu  thtfiiiiof 
tlie  Long  Walls  of  Athens  were  overthrown  down  uic^imuieot 
to  the  hour  when  the  hoplites  of  Kleombrotos  were  L*-'uktra. 
cnished  by  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Theban  phalanx  at  Leuktra, 
the  history  of  (ireece  is  the  narrative  of  a  tyranny  without  prin- 
ciple, s<ive  indeed  that  of  lawless  self-i'ratiti<\'iti()n,'  and  of  a  siiiMe 
effort  in  the  direction  of  national  union  which  might  have  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Hellenic  world,  liad  it  not  been  put  down  in 
blood.  In  sliort,  from  first  to  last,  Greek  history  during  this 
whole  period  lays  l)are  the  enormous  mischief  wroui^ht  by  a  poli- 
tical theory  that  will  not  apply  to  cities  tlic  rules  which  each  city 
scrupled  not  to  inforce  on  its  individual  citizens." 

'  This  Rtntement  ig  that  of  Xeno-  to   do  what    it   likfHl.  w^.  p.  471. 

ph<»n  liiinself.  .-l/i//^.  vi.  4. 12.  In  its  Hut  the  uct8  of  tli.*  I)cm<>H.  »»vi*n  if 

worHtuMMiicntHtlir  Aih»'niaMp<'0|)le  in'uiuitous,  inuHt  Im*  pnTcdtMl   l>y  a 

had  n»'ver  i)ru|)<)uij(l»^  u  wf)rH«' (ioc-  voti*  "f  tin*    majority.      Tiidfr  the 

trine   tlian  tln!  tlnory    which    as  Sparfim  ••mpin'  each   Spartan  citi- 

serted  that  the  Demos  had  a  ripjht  -M-n  was  thr  law  to  himself. 
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Six  months,  perhaps  six  weeks,  sufficed  to  show  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  the  Spartan  allies  what  sort  of  bargain  they  had  made 
and  what  kind  of  work  they  had  been  helping  to  do. 
"."^^,o  the  Tlie  day  which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
ar'  ^^♦^''■'^  ^^''^  ^^^  them  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  which 
chic  factious  Brasidas  had  preached,'  and  it  was  not  convenient  for 
aud^oiljcr  them  to  ponder  then  the  parable  of  his  address  to  the 
ciiit*.  people  of  Akanthos.     Their  eyes  were  opened  when 

a  few  days  or  a  few  months  later  it  became  j)lain 
that  the  freedom  which  they  liad  helped  to  win  meant  freedom 
oidv  for  the  Spartans,  and  that  the  Spartans  used  the  term  to 
denote  the  pc>wer  oi  doing  what  they  chose  themselves  an<l  of 
compelling  everyone  else  to  do  the  same.  Tliey  had  been  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  each  city  should  be  left  to  manage  its  own 
affairs,  without  visits  from  Athenian  or  other  tribute-gatherers : 
they  now  found  each  city  assessed  in  sums  the  total  of  which 
yielded  a  thousand  talents,  while  the  Akropolis  became  the  strong- 
hold of  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  under  a  Spartan  harmost.  These 
garrisons  were  not  indeed  introduced  by  the  mere  force  of  Spartan 
power.  The  triumph  of  Sparta  was  in  eacli  city  the  triumph  of 
tlie  few  who  vaunted  themselves  as  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
wealth.  The  events  which  happened  at  Athens  exhibited  only  on 
a  larger  scale  the  course  which  events  were  taking  elsewhere.  In 
cacli  city  tlie  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party  seized  power  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  enjoying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  were  abetted  in  tlicir  evildoing  by  the  members  of 
their  clubs,  as  the  Thirty  at  Athens  were  supported  by  their 
zealous  comrades,  the  Knights  or  Horsemen. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Greek  cities  had  at  first  been  surrendered  to 
the  Persian  king,'  Abydos  alone  remaining  nnder  the  rule  of  the 
J  of    ''^P'^^'^''"  harmost  Derkyllidas.     But  Lysandros,  foiled 

LynandroB.  in  u])holding  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  found 
*®**^'  that  lie  had  plenty  to  do  when  lie  was  disj)atclied  by 
the  Spartans  to  the  cjustern  coasts  of  the  Egean.  I  lis  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Dekarchies  which  he  had  established  called  forth 
complaintH  not  only  from  the  cities  but  from  tlie  satrap  Bharna- 
hazfm.  Tlie  latter  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  Lysandros, 
recalled  home,  found  the  position  of  a  simple  citizen  so  intolerable 
that  lie  W'iwnighl  leave  U)  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Libyan 
orui-lo  of  Amoun.'  His  visits  to  fate-giving  tem[)les  were  not 
confined  to  this  distiuit  shrine.  He  was  seen  at  Dodoiia  and  at 
Ilelphoi ;  and  at  ea^-h  ho  nought  encouragement  for  th(!  plan  which, 
a*  he  hoped,  might  make  him  one  of  the  Spartan  kings.     The  goal, 

*  8m  p.  839.  '  For  the  trontlcH  on  thJB  subject  see  pp.  417,  422. 

'  Hce  p.  12(J. 
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we  might  think,  was  not  much  worth  the  effort  of  seeking  it ;  and 
even  the  intrusion  of  a  man  not  belonging  to  the  stock  of  the 
Ilerakleids  into  the  lines  representing  the  houses  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Prokles  could  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  political 
revolution.  Sparta  was  ruled  not  by  the  kings,  but  by  the  cphors,' 
whose  commissioners  now  hampered  their  action  even  in  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  annies.  Still  it  was  possible  that  by  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  powerful  will  the  office  might  be 
made  the  means  of  exercising  a  largely  extended  intluence.  Unable 
to  secure  it  for  himself,  he  used  all  his  strength  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  one  on  whose  hearty  obedience  he  felt  that  he  could 
Count,      lie  found  himself  signally  mistaken. 

The  punishment  of  the  Eleians  for  affronts  and  wrongs  done  to 
Sparta  twenty  years  before  was  the  last  work  of  King  Agis,  under 
whom  the  Spaitan  force  at  Dekeleia  had  dealt  a  fatal  Punif'hmcnt 
blow  to  imperial  Athens.  The  Eleians  had  dared  to  lll^'""  *^'*''* 
exclude  Sparta  from  the  great  Olympian  festival  in  400b.c. 
the  vear  marked  by  the  magnificent  display  of  Alkibiades  ;'  they 
had  broken  away  from  her  confederacy,  and  had  appeared  amongst 
her  enemies  in  the  tight  of  Mantineia.  For  these  offences  their 
land  wjis  twice  invaded  by  a  Spartan  army.  An  eartlujuake  cut 
short  the  tii^st  expedition  :  the  second  ended  in  a  discomfiture, 
which  might  have  been  rendered  more  humiliating  had  the  Spar- 
tans listened  to  the  request  of  the  men  of  I'i.sa  that  the  presidency 
of  the  games  miijht  be  transferred  to  themselves. 

About  twelve  months  later  their  con<jueror  Agis  died  ;  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  Lysandros,  who  would  have  secured  the  succes- 
sion for  himsrif  if  he  could,  Agesilaos,  his  younger  Kipptjo,,  of 
brother,  stood  forth  to  dispute  the  title  of  his  son  At,'f8iiao8  lut 
^xiotychides,  a  boy  now  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  spartu. 
old  scandal  was  revived  which  represented  him  as  the  •W9ui"- 
son  not  of  Agis  but  of  Alkii>iades  ;  but  probably  the  eloquence  of 
Lysandros  on  behalf  of  Agesilaos  was  aided  more  powerfully  by  the 
reputiition  which  Agesilaos,  with  his  genial  countenance  and  aifable 
manner,  had  acijuired  as  a  zealous  disciple  and  champion  of  the 
military  monaslicism  of  Sparta.  Faithful  in  his  friendships  and 
too  ready  to  <)verlook  in  his  friends  ini<juities  which  he  wtMild 
have  shrunk  from  committing  himself,  he  had  only  one  defect 
which  threatened  to  stand  seriously  in  his  way.  He  was  lame  in 
one  leg,  and  the  subtlety  of  Lvs;uidros  was  needed  to  explain  away 
the  prophecies  which  warned  Sparta  against  allowing  her  power  to 
be  endangered  by  a  lame  reign.  Events  were  to  occur  before  his 
death  which  in  the  belief  of  many  fully  justified  the  old  prediction. 
For  the  present  the  <»bjection  was  si-t  :4side  on  the  ground  that  the 
•  See  p.  M.  '  Sec  |».  U5. 
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omclc  spoke  not  of  any  bodily  blemish  but  of  ihc  reign  of  one  wlio 
h;ul  not  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  llerukles.  The  ephors  at  least 
were  Boon  won  over  by  the  new  king.  Far  from  showing  the 
hanirhtiness  by  whioli  some  among  his  predecessors  may  liave 
st)uiht  to  make  up  for  scanty  ])rerogative,  Agesilaos  always  rose 
at  their  entrance,  while  lie  sought  their  goodwill  by  frequent  gifts 
which  the  weahli  inherited  from  liis  brother  Agis  enabled  him 
freelv  to  bestow.  (Mad  in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  he 
still  "subjected  himself  to  the  public  discipline,  and  thus  showed 
tiiat  in  his  own  j)crson  at  least  lie  was  not  corrupted  either  by  his 
own  fortune  or  by  the  vast  treasures  poured  since  the  catastrophe 
of  Aiirospotamoi  into  a  city  where  the  possession  of  gold  or  silver 
money  was  a  capital  offence. 

In  spite  of  all  enactments,  however,  the  iniiux  of  tliis  wealth 
had  an  inunediate  effect  in  aggravating  the  inequalities,  already 
Effects  of  irrcat  enough,  which  threatened  to  produce  a  terrible 
the  influx  of   harvest  of  discontent  and  hatred.     Failure  to  pay  the 

money  into  .,      ,.  i     i     i«         .i  i  i-  i       i   i 

Sparta.  contributions  needed  for  the  pubhc  messes  had  long 

been  multiplying  the  number  of  the  Inferiors,  or  Ilypomeiones,'  by 
thnisting  down  among  them  men  whose  citizenship,  although 
not  lost,  was  in  abeyance,  and  wlio,  if  fortune  fiivored  them, 
might  under  the  title  of  Mothakes  resume  the  franchise.  These 
men,  smarting  under  bitter  feelings  of  disappointment,  would  see 
themselves  shut  ont  from  tlie  splendid  prizes  bestowed  on  the  more 
powerful  <itiz(iis  in  the  various  j)arts  of  the  great  Spartan  empire. 
While  their  own  property  was  being  continually  absorbed  into  that 
of  ri«'lu'r  incn,  they  would  look  on  Spartans  for  whom  intiuencc, 
not  merit,  had  secured  offi(;e,  in  other  words,  boundless  wealth 
abroad.  That  the  dull  and  rigid  routine  of  Spartan  life  tended  to 
footer  ati  irrepressible  yearning  (in  vulgar  English  phrase)  to  have 
their  fling  elsewheie  and  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite  for  money 
among  men  who  were  allowed  to  use  only  lieavy  lumps  of  iron, 
cannot  be  denied.  The  luxurious  sensuality  to  which  the  con- 
queror <.f  I'lataiai'  abandoned  himself  was  but  the  first  symptom 
of  the  disease  which  brought  home  to  the  Spartans  the  conviction 
that  their  citizens  were  not  much  deserving  of  trust  away  from 
home.  That  such  a  Htate  of  things  was  full  of  danger  for  Sparta 
we  Icam  on  the  clear  testimony  of  the  philo-Lakonian  Xenophon, 
who  nionniH  that  greediness  for  foreign  service  which  })ointed  to  a 
df«»ire  for  luxuries  not  allowed  at  home,  and  wh.s  the  cause  of  a 
degeneracy  not  unlike  that  which  the  ansterer  citizens  of  llome 
dej»lored  in  the  later  ages  of  the  cominonwealth.  Tlie  men  de- 
barred from  thenc  easy  modes  of  enrichnnint  simply  because  they 
ha/1  failed  to  pay  their  yearly  Rubscription  to  tin;  Syssitia  would  be 
'  Hee  y.  32.  '  See  p.  478. 
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dangerous  companions  for  the  Neodamodesor  infranchised  llelots 
as  well  as  for  the  great  body  of  subject  Lakonians  over  whom 
through  the  Krypteia'  the  state  exercised  a  ceaseless  and  most 
anxious  supervision. 

Agesilaos  had  been  king  for  scarcely  a  year  when  as  he  was 
offeriii!^  a  public  sacrifice  the  prophet  announced  that  tiie  victims 
clearlv  revealed  the  existence  of  a  danjrerous  conspiracv.    „, 

mi        *  -111  1     •      •  r  »       The  coiispi- 

1  he  signs  furnished  by  a  second  victim  were  even  more  racy  of  Ki- 
alanning.  When  the  third  was  slain,  the  prophet  "'^^""• 
declared  that  according  to  the  tokens  they  were  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  enemies.  That  a  plot  was  being  arranged,  the  sequel 
sufficientlv  showed.  Whether  the  prophet  thus  warned  Agesilaos 
or  whether,  if  he  so  warned  him,  he  was  himself  possessed  of  the 
secret,  it  might  be  rash  to  say  ;  but  lapse  of  time  was  never  held  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  heaven-sent  signs,'  and  some  five  days  had 
passed  before  some  man  (who  ho  may  have  been,  we  are  not  told) 
came  forward  to  denounce  Kiiiadon  as  the  traitor.  It  is  possible 
and  even  likely  that  this  man  may  have  offered  himself  and  been 
accepted  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
put  faith  in  the  tales  which  such  miscreants  may  be  pleased  to  tell, 
and  the  story  of  this  informer  exhibits  Kinadon  simply  as  an  in- 
fatuated fool.  That  a  man  who  had  been  constantly  employed  by 
the  Kphors  on  secret  missions  should  pick  out  this  informer  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  Uiking  him  through  the  Agora  and  begnring 
him  to  count  the  Spartiatai  there  present,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  who  wore  to  be  assassinated  and  who  were  to  be  assiissins,  is 
altogether  incredible.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Ephors  acted 
with  mor(»  than  their  usual  craft  and  sec.'recy.  Kinadon  was  dis- 
patched on  a  secret  errand  to  Anion  ;  but  the  men  sent  with  h'nn 
were  ordered  to  seize  their  commander  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  To  the  <piestion  by  which  the  Ephors  demaiuled  the  reason 
for  his  enterprise  his  answer  was  that  he  was  determined  to  be 
the  peer  of  the  first  man  in  Sparta.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  torture  was  used  to  wring  from  him  the  names  of  liis 
accomplices,  and  that  with  them,  with  his  han<ls  manacled  and 
his  neck  laden  with  a  heavy  wooden  collar,  he  was  scourged  and 
goaded  through  the  city  and  then  beheaded.' 

\\  hen  the  Spartans,  if  the  tale  be  tru(^*  had  by  a  treachery 
wliich  would  do  credit  to  Belial  himself  c<>t  rid  of  the   ,. 

H,    .  Ill  .  1     .1     •       1-  .  ,        Spnrtanopc- 

elots   who  had  ventured   their   lives  to  succor  the   raii..n«in 

hoplites  in  Sphakteria,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  send    '^'''» -^»»"'"- 

*  See  i>.  32.  this  Hlory.     Hut   if    its   truth    be 
'  See  p.  ."ill).                                        jjranted,    it   stiintis    union^rtit    the 

Xt'ii.  Jlilhn.  iii.  .'{.  most    hrinuus  in  tim  rutnlnj^uo  of 

*  I  have  »«xj)re88ed  my  doubtn  »»f     human  ci  im«  h      S<m-  p.  :{2S). 
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on  foroiijii  scnico  lliose  who  might  be  disagreeably  inquisitive  or 
dangerously  indignant  at  lionie.     The  same  policy  now  prompted 
them  to  dispatch  Agesilaos  to  Asia,  where  Sparta  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  course  very  different  from  that  to  which  she  had 
pledsretl  Ijcrself  in  lier  covenants  Avith  Tissaphernes.      By  aiding 
Cynis  she  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Great  King,  and  even 
pnidence  seemed  to  justify  her  in  using  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Asiatic  (Trceksthe  survivoi-s  of  the  Ten  Thousand  whom  Xenopho.i 
w;us  bringing  back  with  him  from  the  field  of  Kunaxa.    ButThim- 
bron,  sent  out  with  a  large  army,  failed  everywhere  and 
in  everything,  was  recalled  and  banished,  and  Derkyili- 
d:ts  put  in  his  place.     This  officer  was  doubly  favored.     First,  it 
would  seem  that  Xenophon  returned  with  him  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  C^yreian  troop? ;  and,  secondly,  all  difficulties  as  to 
the  payment  of  his  men  were  removed  by  the  lucky  accident  which 
made  him  master  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Mania,  widow  of  Zenis  who 
had  governed  Aiolis  under  riiarnabazos.     This  spirited  woman, 
who  had  succeeded  to  lier  husband's  power  on  her  promise  of  dis- 
charging all  his  duties,  had  with  her  son  fallen  a  victim  to  the  greed 
of  her  son-in-law  Meidias,  who  tliought  by  the  murder  to  become 
master  of  tlie  cities  of  Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Kebreii.    The  first  two 
of  these  lie  occupie<l  ;  the  third  the  governor  insisted  on  holding 
for  Pliarnabazos,  but  the  garrisf^n  surrendered  to  Derky  11  id  as,  who 
went  on  to  Skepsis  and  tliere  got  possession  of  Meidias  himself. 
Henceforth  the  task  of  the   Spartan  general  was  an   easy  one. 
Meidiaft  was  compelled  to  order  the  gates  of  Gergis  to  be  opened,  to 
draw  up  an  inventorv  of  liis  own  property  (which  lie  made  as  large 
a.s  possiMoj,  to  A(bnit  that  Mania  was  a  dependent  of  Pliarnabazos, 
and  that  her  treasure  therefore  escheated  to  Derkyllidas  with  whom 
th«?   satnip  was  at  war.     The  murderer  was  dismissed  to   live   as 
Ih-^I  he  might  in  liis  father's  house  at  Skepsis,  and  Derkyllidas  be- 
came poHsessed  of  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  a  year's  pay  for  8,000  men.' 
In  the  following  spring  wbiU;  he  was  at   Lampsakos, 
commissioners  amved  from  Sparta  to  tell  him  that  his 
command  wa.s  continued  for  another  year,  and  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  the  E[)})<>r.a  with  the  improved  conduct  of  the  (/yreians. 
\N  h«-n  this  announcement  was  made  to  the  troo[)s,  their  leader  (we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  waH  Xenophon  himself)  answered  that  the 
<'hang«'  lay  not  in  the  men   but  in  the  new  Spartan  commander. 
Probably  the  wealth  of  Mania,  by  sm<^othing  the  way  of  Derkylli- 
das, had  much  to  do  with  winning  for  him  the  delicate  praise  im- 
plied in  ihc^:  words. 

'Ilic  next  year  was  spent  chietly  in  the  siege   of  Atarneus.      Its 
reduction  in  the  eightli  month  of  the  blockade  (397  iJ.c.)wa8fol 

'  Xen.  h.  iii.  1,  28. 
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lowed  by  larger  operations  in  Karia  where  Derkyllidaa  found  him- 
self opposed  to  the  combined  forces  of  Pharnabazos  and  Tissa- 
phernes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Maiandros  [Meander]  the  satraps 
had  a  splendid  opportunity  for  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  Mission  of 
their  enemy  ;  but  Tissaphernes,  deaf  to  the  intreaties  ^^fJu*  MinoJ." 
of  his  coUeaj^ue,  insisted  on  a  conference,  and  in  the  3%  b.c. 
minds  of  the  Greeks  the  impression  wiis  strengthened  that  prompti- 
tude of  action  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Persians.  The  con- 
ference ended  only  in  a  truce.  Derkyllidas  demanded  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  cities:  the  satraps  insisted  on  the  departure 
not  only  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  but  of  all  Spartan  harmosts  from 
the  territories  of  the  Great  Kinn;.  The  former  would  agree  only 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  Ephors ;  but  the  truce  had  not  been 
long  made  when  Agesilaos  \vi\s  dispatched,  with  thirty  Spartiatai 
and  a  larjxe  force  of  Neodamodes  and  allies,  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  lie  was  accompanied  by  Lysandros,  who 
reckoned  on  being  the  real  master  of  the  thirty  Peers  and  on 
directing  through  them  all  the  actions  of  the  King.  But  Agesilaos 
set  out  with  hopes  and  plans  inspired  by  an  ambition  wider  even 
than  that  of  Lysandros.  The  latter  was  intent  on  re-establish- 
ing his  hateful  Decemvirates :  the  former  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  a  march  to  Sousii  and  the  overthrow  of  Persian  power. 
\Vith  his  heart  set  on  this  great  enterprise,  he  resolved  like  Aga- 
memnon to  offer  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  before  he  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Great  King.  There  accordingly  he  landed,  and  the  ceremonial 
was  actually  being  carried  out  when  a  body  of  horsemen  sent  by 
the  Boiotarchs  forbade  th.j  sacrifice  and  hurled  the  victims  from 
the  altar. 

The  Thebans  thus  followed  up  by  a  serious  insult  the  refusul 
which  they  had  already  given  to  a  request  for  troops  to  .serve  with 
Agesilaos  in  Asia.  In  this  refusj^l  they  were  sup-  Discontent 
ported  not  merely  by  the  Athenians  but  by  their  old  ?f '''^'^'^^V 
allies  the  Corinthians,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  rintiiians 
had  sought  to  deal  with  Athens  jis  they  had  dealt  «ii»»^pt"-«a. 
with  IMataiai.  These  acts  now  bel*»nged  to  a  pjust  which  tJiey 
were  anxious  to  forget.  The  freedom  for  which  they  had  lavished 
their  monry  an*!  their  blood  during  scvt'ii-jind-twiiity  years  had 
vanished  into  thin  air.  Nay,  they  had  already  to  face  the  stern 
realities  of  a  tyranny  with  which  the  yoke  of  imperial  Athens, 
taken  at  its  worst,  was  :i  light  burdm  in<le<'<l.  The  victory  wlmdi 
they  had  helped  to  win  had  brought  to  the  eonquemrs  not  only 
va.st  powi-r  but  vast  wealth  ;  and  of  this  immense  treasure  Spartan 
greed  allowed  not  a  fraction  to  be  ?^hared  amonic  the  allies.  Of 
these  allies  Thebes  and  (  orinth  alone  had  the  eouragc  to  demand 
their  right;  and  the  contemptuous  refusiil  given  to  the  request  of 
04 
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these  once  powerful  cities  kept  all  the  others  silent.  Sparta  was 
indeed  enriohini;  her  citizens  :  but  she  was  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty 
for  her  folly  by  and  by. 

Tlie  cloud  was  gathering  even  now.  The  tidings  which  had 
made  the  Spartans  anxious  to  send  Agesilaos  to  Asia  with  all 
\ctivitvof  speed  disclosed  an  ominous  picture  of  the  activity 
kononun-  manifest  in  Phenician  and  Kilikian  ports.  Triremes 
tociiouof"^  were  being  rapidly  manned  or  repaired  or  built;  and 
EuagoraN  l\^^,  iJeet,  wlicu  ready,  was  to  be  under  the  command 
saiamiH.  of  a  man  of  whose  ability  and  energy  they  were  well 
'^^^^^  aware  and  whose  hatred  they  had  just  cause  to  fear. 
During  the  seven  years  which  had  passed  since  the  great  treason  of 
Aigospotamoi'  Konon  had  been  quietly  biding  his  time  under  the 
protection  of  Euagoras,  despot  of  the  Kyprian  (Cyprian)  Salamis. 
Six  years  before  Konon  brought  to  his  harbor  tlie  triremes  which 
he  had  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  this  Hellenic  prince,  of  whom 
Isokrates  speaks  in  terms  of  the  loftiest  eulogy,  had  surprised  and 
slain  a  Phenician  who  had  won  his  place  by  murder  and  who 
sought  the  life  of  Euagoras  himself.  Acknowledged  as  despot,  he 
niled  with  a  betiificence  rarely  seen  inlJellenic  autocrats,  adminis- 
tering an  evenhanded  justice  and  seeking  most  of  all  to  plant  in  his 
city  the  highest  forms  of  Hellenic  culture.  Athenians  driven  away 
from  the  Chersonesos  or  elsewhere  by  the  stern  orders  of  Lysan- 
dros  found  a  ready  refuge  within  his  walls;  and  the  fact  that 
Spartan  power  could  not  follow  them  thither  sufficiently  attests 
his  strength.  At  a  later  time  he  was  to  become  the  antagonist  of 
the  Great  King,  to  achieve  some  great  successes,  to  come  out  of 
the  contest  without  nnich  humiliation,  and  to  be  struck  down  finally 
by  an  assassin's  dagger.  But  for  the  present  his  alliance  with  l*ersia, 
involving  the  payment  of  tribute  yet  not  otherwise  affronting  his 
♦ligiiity,  greatly  promoted  the  plans  of  Konon  and  the  reaction 
which  he  was  striving  to  bring  about  in  favor  of  Athens. 

The  appearance  of  Agesilaos  on  Asiatic  soil  was  not  without 
lU  immediate  effect  on  the  two  satraps.     To  his  demand  of  inde- 
0f      pcnden^-e  for  the  Greek  cities  they  replied  by  asking  a 


LjTMn^oH      further  armistice   which   would  enable  them   to  refer 

i0  toe  Hcl- 

l^moDL  the  matter  to   Sousa.     The  truce  gi'anted   for   three 

****^-       months  seemed  to  Lysandros  to  furnish  an   excellent 

opp^irtunity  for  rcisserting  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised 

during  the  life-time  <jf  (Jyrus.    J  lis  (jld  partisans  hurried  in  crowds 

to  Ephc»w)s  ;  but  Agesilaos  had  no  mind  thatany  other  should  hold 

court  in  }ii»  jireM;ncc,  even  though  thai  other  be  the  man  to  whom 

Ih»  owfd  his  throne.      Ilencc   all  who  sought   an   introduction  to 

him  1liroii(fh  LyMin<lroH  were  dismissed  with  a  |)eremptory  refusal 

•  8€«  p.  470 
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to  their  petitions.  Stung  by  tlie>;e  manifest  slights,  Lysandros 
exclaimed  bitterly,  '  You  know  well,  Agesilaos,  how  to  put  down 
your  friends.'  '  Indeed  I  do,'  was  the  answer,  '  but  only  in  the 
case  of  those  who  wish  to  put  me  in  the  shade.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  give  me  due  honor.'  Lysandros  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  contest  was  vain,  and  at  his  own  request  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  did  good  work  for  Sparta. 

The  three  months  assigned  for  the  armistice  had  not  come  to  an 
end  when  Tissaphernes,  emboldened  bv  large  reinforcements  to  his 
army,  insisted  en  the  immediate  departure  of  Agesilaos 
from  Asia,   under  threat  of  war  in    ca<e  of   refusal,   death  of  Tis- 
Thankiiig  the  satrap  for  thus  setting  the  gods   against  ^Ph'^''"^*- 
him  by  his  perjury,  the  Spartan  King  plunged  eagerly  into  a  con- 
test which  brought  him  not  a  little  booty  and  enabled  him  to  ex- 
hibit the  more  generous  features  of  his  character  in  the  tr.\'\tmont 
of  his  prisoners.    On  the  Persian  side  Tissaphernes  achieved  practi- 
cally nothing,  and  a  victory  won  some  months  later  by 
Agesilaos   near  Sardeis   seems  to   have  filled   np  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  King.    Availing 
herself  of  the  present  temper  of  Artaxerxes,  Pary  sat  is  seized  eagerly 
the  opportunity  of  avenging  herself  on  a  man  whom  she  reg:»rded 
as  the  murderer  of  her  son  (.'yrus.     At   her  entreaty  Tithraustes 
was  sent  down  with  an  onler  for  his  death,  and  Tissaphernes  was 
beheaded  at  Kolossai. 

The  new  satrap  was  able  to  disclaim  all  connivance  in  the 
treachery  which  had  led  to  the  recent  contest^  and  in  his  turn  he 
insisted  on  the  departure  of  Agesilaos,  pledging  him-  Ami  Spar- 
self  that  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  should  have  full  auto-  If/'KhX?'' 
nomy  on  the  one  condition  that  they  punctually  paid  3i»5  b.c. 
their  tribute.  Pending  the  reference  of  this  question  to  Sparta, 
Agesilaos  agreed  to  a  tnicc  for  six  months,  and  received  from 
Tithraustes  the  sum  of  thirty  talents  to  remove  liis  troops  from  his 
satrapy  to  that  of  Pharnabazos.  By  such  slender  links  was  the  ill- 
cemente<l  ma«s  of  the  Persian  empire  held  together.*  Meanwhile 
Konon  had  not  been  idle  ;  and  Pharnabazos,  the  most  hiLrh-spirited 
and  generous  of  all  the  Persian  rulers  whom  the  history  of  this  age 
brings  before  us,  had  obt;iiiied  for  him  the  command  of  a  fleet  of 
forty  triremes  with  which  he  saile<l  to  the  port  of  Kaun  >s.  Here 
he  was  blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  120  veHs<.'ls  under  the  Spartan 
Pharax,  until  the  reinforcement  of  40  Persian  ships  dn)ve  Pharax  to 
Kho<les,  only  to  K'arn  that  the  Sj>artiii  tyranny  was  there  rousing  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  resi.stance.  His  tlrct  was  still,  partially  at  least, 
in  the  lihodian  harl>or,  when   the   people,  rising  in   revolt,  com- 

'  Seo  p.  1*27. 
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pelled  him  to  liurrv  away.  We  can  scarcely  lay  too  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  whenever  tlie  oliirarchic  factions  in  the  cities  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy  had  determined  on  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
thev  waited  not  nierelv  until  all  xVthenian  ships  were  absent,  but 
until  a  Teloponnesian  force  was  present  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  philo- Athenian  demos.  In  the  present  instance  the  Spartan 
admiral  found  himself  ignominiously  thrust  out,  while  his  enemies 
without  a  blow  gained  a  rich  and  unlooked-for  booty.  The  mer- 
cantile fleet,  sent  by  the  Egyptian  King  Nepheres  with  corn  and 
other  stores  for  the  benefit  of  Lakedaimonians,  entered  the  llhodian 
harbor,  knowing  nothing  of  recent  changes,  and  was  seized  as  a 
prize  bv  Konon.  At  Sparta  the  tidings  of  these  events  roused  ve- 
hement indignation.  The  Khodian  Dorieus,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  not  merely  spared  but  honored  when  he  stood  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them,'  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  somewhere  near  the 
Teloponnesos.  With  the  revolt  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  with 
the  memory  of  his  splendid  victories  at  the  Olympic  and  other 
festivals  was  linked  the  remembrance  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the 
8er\'ice  of  SparUi,  a  zeal  which  had  brought  on  him  a  sentence  of 
banishment  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  But  gratitude  and 
generosity  found  no  genial  soil  in  Sparta.  Dorieus  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Spartii,  and  there  murdered.  ^> 

Yet  the  Spartiui  commander  may  well  have  regarded  the  revolt 

of  Rhodes  and  the  reappearance  of  Konon  as  matters  of  no  great 

,       signiticance.      Months   passed    on,    and    his    fleet    did 

nothing.     The  Persian   officers  had  little  inclination  to 

^' .serve   under  a  Greek,  while  the   satraps  had  no   mind 

to  wahtc  their  ov/n  revenues  on  the  war.    Little,  it  was  clear,  could 
^^       be  done  without  a  decisive  order  from   Sousa,  and  to 

Sousii   accordingly    Konon    liastened,    not   indeed   to 

pro«tratc  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  kings,  but  to  convey 

to  him,  through  his  friend  the  physician  Ktesias,  Ids  conviction  that 

the  maritime  empire  of  Spjirta  might  be  easily  overthrown,  if  only 

the    King   cho>c  to   engage   heartily  in  the  contest.      Artaxerxes 

Vutencd  with  more  than  willingness.     The  Spartans  had  abetted 

}m  brotlier  Cyrus  in  his  treason,  and  were  now  kee{)ing  from  him 

Greek  cities  whi<;h  might  yield  him  rich  tribute.    Konon  received 

not  merely  the  order  which  lie  sought,  together  with  a  large  grant 

•"•y,  but  tin;  power  of  naming  any  INtrsian  officer  as  his  col- 

JliH  choice  fell  naturally  on  I'harnabazos,  who  was  eager 

to  nettle  ficorcfl  with  Agesihios  for  the  ravaging  <jf  liis  satrapy,    lie 

''•ss  zralonsly  by  his  generous  friend  Euagoras,  who 

,  11  with  Ills  own  trinMiM's. 
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The  expectatiun.s  of  Konon  were  more  than  justified  in  the 
first  battle  which  followed  this  vigorous  alliance.  Acting  on  full 
powers  received  from  home,  Agesilaos  had  named 
as  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet  his  hrother-in-law  Knidot". 
Peisandros,  a  young  man  whose  ambition  and  con-  ^ma.c. 
fidence  far  exceeded  his  skill  as  a  general.'  The  advantage  of 
numbers  was,  it  seems,  on  the  side  of  Konon  ;  but  had  the  dis- 
p:irity  been  even  greater  than  it  was,  Peisandros  was  well  aware 
tliat  he  could  not  afford  to  decline  an  engagement.  The  Greek 
cities  on  the  mainland  were  retained  in  the  Spartan  confederacy 
against  their  will  :  and  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  sea  would  lead 
in  the  islands  to  something  more  than  discontent.  But  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  to  impart  his  own  courage  to  others,  and  seeing 
themselves  outumbered,  his  Asiatic  allies  fled  on  the  attack  of 
Konon  without  striking  a  blow.  Peisandros  might,  like  the 
crews  of  many  of  his  ships,  liave  made  his  escape  to  land  ;  but 
following  the  old  Spartan  tradition,  he  chose  rather  to  die  fighting. 
So  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  the  fleet  ended  the  battle  fought 
off  the  promontory  of  Knidos  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Keramic 
Gulf.  Jiy  Xenophon  it  is  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis  ;  but  in 
reality  it  destroyed  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Sparta,  and  had 
further  consequences  which  were  soon  felt  throughout  her  land 
empire.  Ten  years  only  had  passed  away  since  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigospotamoi :  but  the  Spartans  cannot  be  charged  with  failure  in 
compressing  into  that  slK>rt  period  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
misgovernment  and  tyranny. 

In   the   West  also   dangers    had   long    been    thickening,   and 
Agesilaos  was  to  witness  some  resolute  ass;iults  on  that  fabric  of 
power  which   when  he   became  king  seemed  to  defy  Boi»)tian 
all    attack.     Sparta    had    then    her    harmost    in    the  «;'r»Kiwe.ii 
1  hessahan    IMjai-salos,    and   the    colony    of    Ilerakleia  simnu. 
which  a  few  years  previously   had  been  only  a  st)urce  Lv^lndroy. 
of   weakness  now   served  Jis  the  stronghold   for   the      395  b.c. 
maintenance    of    empire    in    those    distant    regions.      P>ut    fear, 
jealousy,  and   hatred  were  soon  to  kindle  a  flame  nearer  home. 
iVrsian   money  sent  by  the  satnip  Tithraustes  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  anti-Spartan  party  in  Thebes  and  Corinth  ;  and  if  the 
Kliodian  Timokrates  who  a<.'ted  jls  his  envoy  did  not  visit  Athens, 
he  may  have  fi-lL  that  in  that  city  on  wiiicli  the  hand  of  Sparta 
had   fallen   most  heavily  there  was   little  work   for  him  to   do. 
Klsewhere  his  mission  was  the  more  successful  because  tlie  money 
which   he   broui^ht  was  bestowed  an<l  received  not  as  a  bribe  but 
honestly  lus  the  means  of  rendering  resistance  possible.      A  (piarrel 
between  the   Phokians  and  Opountian  Ivukrians  for  a  piece  of 

*  Xen.  II.  iii.  4,  29. 
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bonlerland  broii«j:lit  about  open  strife  between  Thebes  atul  Spartu. 
The  Lokriaiis  ap[>ealo(.l  to  tlio  former:  the  hitter,  takiiijr  ii[)  witli 
veheniout  eagerness  the  eaiise  of  the  Phokians,  resolved  that  the 
war  thus  begun  sliould  end  in  the  huniiHation  of  Thebes.  Orders 
were  given  that  Lysandros  should  start  from  llerakleia  on  the 
north  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  muster  from  the  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oita,  and  that  King  Pausanias  should  meet  him 
on  a  given  day  in  the  territory  of  llaliartoson  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Kopaic  lake.  Whether  from  over  haste  on  the  part  of 
Lvsandros  or  slowness  on  that  of  Pausanias  the  meetins:  never 
took  place.  Marching  from  llerakleia,  Lysandros  found  liis  way 
into  l>oit)tia  made  easy  by  tlie  revolt  of  Orchomenos  from  the 
Theban  confederacy  ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  that  the 
JIaliartians  would  on  his  summons  take  the  same  course.  Pau- 
8ani:is  w;ts  not  yet  come  ;  and  Lysandros,  too  impatient  to  wait, 
advanced  to  the  wall  and  was  searching  for  a  place  where  the 
assault  niifrht  be  mad<>  with  most  effect,  when  the  sight  of  a  Theban 
force  hurrying  towards  the  city  encouraged  the  JIaliartians  to 
throw  open  their  gates  and  snlly  out  against  the  enemy.  Lysandros, 
taken  by  surprise,  was  amongst  the  first  to  fall  ;  and  although  the 
loss  in  the  battle  was  not  large,  his  army  melted  away  during  the 
coming  night.  The  men  composing  it  liad  been  brought  and  held 
together  chiefly  by  his  personal  influence  ;  and  this  spell  was 
broken  by  his  death. 

The  army  of  I*ausanias  might  of  itself  have  turned  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day  against  the  Boiotians  taken  singly  ;  but  on  ap- 
Alliaiiccbo  P>''^'^^-'n"i?  Haliartos  lie  found  that  the  men  led  by 
tw.-n  Lysai;dr()s   were  gone  home,  and  on  the  day  following 

1^',..   a  large  Athenian  force  of  hoplitcs  and  horsemen  made 
'1     its  appearance  under  Thra.syboulos,  the  hero  of  Phyle. 
I  and   Pciiaieus.     The  ambition    and  tyranny  of  Sparta 

**^"'"  Jiad  thi;8  united  Thebes  with  the  city  which  until 
Sparta  bcgjin  her  n-igii  of  freedom  she  had  hated  with  the  bitterest 
•Mnnity.  The  'J'hebaiis  had  no  sooner  heard  that  they  were  to  be 
atta^ikcd  by  two  armies,  the  one  from  the  north,  the  other  from 
the  Hiiuth,  than  they  sent  to  Athens  envoys  charged  to  say  that 
their  city  wjih  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  ferocious  sentiment 
(.'xprcfwcd  by  the  Theban  who  liappened  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
bate which  aft«T  tlie  surrender  of  the  city  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Athens,  'I'jiat  man  spoke  on  his  own  authority  alone  : 
'llicU?*  hiui  Hiuoc  that  time  shown  lier  real  disposition  ])y  refusing 
"  MJiist  Thrasybunlos  and    his   fellow    e.xiles. 

•  the  gratitude  of  tlie  Athenian  J)(;mos,  and 
ftiio  r-oiinted  with  not  loss  confidence  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Atlienian  olij^rclis.     So  far  as  the  Spartans  were  ct>nccrned,  these 
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had  been  abandoned  without  scruple  to  the  vengeance  of  tlie  peo})l« , 
and  if  they  were  still  living,  it  wiis  owing  only  to  the  singular 
moderation  which  chose  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  feuds  and  ini- 
quities of  the  p;\st.  The  arguments  of  the  Theban  envoy  might 
betrav  rather  a  selfish  fear  than  a  generous  {)atriotisni  ;  but  the 
Athenians,  the  oligarclis  not  less  than  the  people,  contented  them- 
selves with  reminding  him  that  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  had  been 
only  passiv»*,  and  decreed  a  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  serious  question  for  Pausanias  whether  he 
should  risk  a  battle  with  enemies  thus  strengthened  with  aid  fi\nn 
Athens,  when  even  victory  ccjuld  do  no  more  than  enable  liiin  to 
recover  the  body  of  Lysandros,  while  defeat  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  allies  might  be  followed  by  serious,  if  not  disastrous,  results. 
In  the  council  held  to  decide  whether  by  asking  a  truce  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  they  should  virtually  acknowledge  their  defeat, 
a  few  Spartans  insisted  that  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  was  dis- 
grace ;  but  they  were  overborne  by  the  vast  majority  who  saw  that 
the  allies  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  issue  proved  that  they 
were  right :  for  when  the  request  for  a  truce  w;is  sent  and  the 
Thebans  had  granted  it  on  condition'  that  they  should  imme- 
diately quit  Boiotia,  the  allies  received  the  news  with  undisguised 
satisfaction,  and  subnjitted  with  meekness  even  to  the  blows  of  the 
Thebans  who  watched  their  retreat  and  struck  all  who  strayed  from 
the  ranks  into  the  cultivated  grounds  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

Pausiinias  himself   throughout    the  business    was    at  least  as 
guiltless  as  the  Athenian  generals  at  Argennoussai  :  on   reaehiuGj 
Sparta  he  found  that  the  popular  temper  threatened    Corinthian 
him  with  the   fate  of  those  unfortunate  men,  and  he   "*'" 
promptly  took  sanctuary  at  Tegea.      Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  under  the  sentence  of  death  which   wjis  passed  on  him  in  his 
absence,  his  son  Agesipolis  being^chosen  king  in  his  place.     In  the 
bitter  sorrow  of  tlie  moment  the  Spartans  may   have  felt  that  in 
Lysandros   they  had  lost  their  tutehiry  genius  ;  and  the  feeling 
may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  tidings  that  Thebes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos  were  united  against  them  in  a  confederacy 
which    embraced    among   otliers  the  ( 'hnlkidians  of  Thrace,  the 
Euboians,  and  the  Akarnauians,  and  that  the  Theban   Isinenias 
had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them   their  colony  of  Ilerakleia. 
In   the   syncxl  of  the   (^onfiiderates   held  at  Corintli  the  language 
of  the    speakers  was  fidl  of  eager  confidence.       The      to4bc 
mightiest  rivers  sj)ranLr  from   scanty   sources;  and  the 
stream    of   Spaitati    pt>wer   could   easily   be   cut  off  at   its  head, 
althougli  the  influx  of  tributaries  might  swell  it  to  an   irresistible 

'  (Jreek    morality   r«quin<l    that     b«>    pmnted  unojiiditionallj.     See 
truct-s  for  burying  the  dr&d  should     p.  332. 
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volume  at  a  distance.  So  said  the  Corinthian  Timolaos,  adding 
that  as  men  who  wish  to  destroy  a  "wasp's  nest  apply  fire  to  it 
while  the  wasps  are  within,  so  sliould  Spartans  be  attacked  in 
Sparta.  The  confederate  army  set  out  accordingly  for  that 
mysterious  citv  ;  but  they  had  not  advanced  beyond  Nemea  when 
ih'ev  learnt  tliat  the  Spartans  had  already  passed  their  border. 
Falling  back  on  Corinth,  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Spartans  with  little  loss  to  them- 
selves bore  down  all  opposed  to  them,  but  their  allies  were  not  only 
defeated  but  showed  by  their  lack  of  finnness  how  little  their 
hearts  were  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  lighting. 

The  indecisiveness  of  the  battle  fully  justifies  the  step  which 
the  tlphors  had  already  taken  of  recalling  Agesilaos.  Their 
The  recall  or  (Iccision  reached  him  just  when  the  full  tide  of  success 
Age^ilao9.  was  Carrying  him  onwards,  as  he  hoped,  to  Sousa. 
The  dream  would  in  any  case  have  been  rudely  disturbed  so 
soon  as  he  should  learn  the  catastrophe  of  Knidos  ;  but  at  the 
moment  it  seemed  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  that  he  was 
called  away  from  a  work  which  would  requite  on  the  barbarian 
the  wroncTs  done  to  Hellas  by  Xerxes.  In  the  first  stirrings  of 
their  grief  his  allies  were  eager  to  accompany  him  to  Sparta  ; 
and  although  many  drew  back  when  they  remembered  that  he  was 
returning  to  fight  not  against  barbarians  but  against  Greeks,  yet  a 
larirc  body  resolved  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his.  Amonij  these  were 
many  Cyreians,  headed  by  Xenophon. 

On  his  outward  voyage  Agesilaos  had  likened  himself  to 
Agamemnon.  On  returning  from  Asia  he  was  constrained  to 
follow  the  line  of  march  taken  by  Xerxes.  At 
Amj)hipolis  Derkyllidas  met  him  with  tidings  of  the 
■*** "'  victory  won  at  Corinth  ;  the  thought  of  the  task 
which  he  had  been  compelled  tf)  abandon  left  no  room  for  any 
feeling  but  tliat  of  grief  that  so  much  blood  had  been  shed  to  so 
little  purpose.  Bearing  down  all  opposition  made  to  his  onward 
march,  lie  reached  the  J»oiotian  Chaironeia.  Here  an  earthquake 
filled  him  with  gloomy  forebodings  which  were  realised  a  few  days 
later  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Knidos.  Taking  in  at  once  the 
full  Rignilieancc  of  this  great  event,  Agesilaos,  by  a  device  not 
nnlike  that  of  KUionikos  after  the  disfister  at  Argennoussai,'  in- 
formed   hJH  army   that  the  Lakedaimonian  fleet  had  won  a  great 

•*  — ,  but  that  he  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law 

i  r<f^.    His  next  march  broiight  him  to  the  scene  of  the  memo- 

which  fifty-five  years  ago  finally  dispelled  the  dream  of 

■  "  ••  i  y  in  I»oiotia.'     Here  in  the  plain  of  Koroneia 

(a  '  .  for  the  Athenians  with  that  of  their  luckleas 

*  H«j  p.  402.  '  See  p.  253. 
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general  Tolmides)  the  confederate  anny  awaited  his  coming,  svith 
hopes  undoubtedly  raised  high  by  the  tidings  of  Konon's  success, 
if  these  had  then  rejiched  them.  Tlieir  confidence  availed  them 
but  little.  The  weight  of  the  IVluponnesian  hoplitos  was  still  a 
force  too  mighty  to  be  withstood  by  any  but  troops  of  the  first 
quality.  The  division  of  Uerippidas,  including  the  Cyreians 
under  Xenophon,  bure  down  the  men  opposed  to  them,  while  on 
the  side  of  the  confederates  the  Argives  without  striking  a  blow 
fled  up  the  slopes  of  Ilelikon.  Thither  theThebans,  wIkj  had  put 
to  flight  the  Orchomeniaiis  opposed  to  them,  resolved  to  force  their 
way  on  returning  from  the  pursuit.  Tlieir  path  was  barred  by 
the  hoplites  of  Agesilaos ;  the  two  masses  met  in  direct  en- 
counter ;  and  a  conflict  ensued  which  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Greek  warfare.  It  was  a  strife  in  which  the  front  ranks 
of  men  all  of  tried  courage  and  skill  received  a  tremendous 
impetus  from  the  weight  of  the  hinder  ranks  consisting  of  warriors 
not  less  formidable.  The  ghastly  sight  presented  the  next  day  by 
the  battle  field  attested  the  desperate  ferocity  of  a  struggle  which 
hiid  been  carried  on  not  with  wild  and  piercing  cries  but  with  the 
subdued  raurnmr  of  men  intent  on  business  which  lliey  knew  to  be 
deadly. 

In  a  certain  sense  Agesilaos  had  won  a  real  victory,  lie  was 
master  of  the  battle  ground,  and  even  the  Thebans  formally  ad- 
mitted their  defeat  by  jisking  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  Roturnof 
the  dead;  but  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  had  fully  ^j^^rt:!""'* ^^ 
carried  out  their  purpose  of  forcing  their  Way  through  iJiM  b.c. 
the  Spartans  to  the  high  grounds  where  their  allies  had  tiiken 
refuge,  and  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaos  the  sense  of  their  tremendous 
power  wiis  even  deeper  than  that  of  his  own  success.  That  suc- 
cess, moreover,  brought  him  no  soli<l  fruit.  lie  returned  home  by 
way  of  Delphoi  and  across  the  Corinthian  (Julf,  as  he  miLclit  have 
(h>ne  without  fighting  this  dreadful  battle.  At  SparUi  he  was 
received  with  profound  respect.  The  simplicity  with  which  he 
still  submitted  himself  to  the  public  discipline  not  only  showed 
that  the  man  w;is  unchanged,  but  won  for  him  a  deference  not  so 
readily  paid  to  men  like  Lysandros. 

The  victory  of  Konon  at  Knidos  warneil  the  hartnosts  of  the 
Hellenic  towns  on  the  Egean  coast  that  they  would  do  well  to  seek 
a  refuge  elsewhere.  Their  rule  rested,  they  knew,  Therobniid- 
only  «)n  terror,  ami  this  they  could  no  longer  inspire.  ini:«>ftho 
For  their  good  fortune  but  for  the  n)ischief  of  Sparta  u»nV\vall«. 
Abydos  remained  obstinately  faithful  to  the  Pelopon-  8Si3b.c. 
nesian  caus<'.  T<i  Abydos  therefore  the  harmosts  fled,  and  there 
with  the  townsmen  they  held  the  phioe  against  all  the  threats  and 
efforts  of  Phamabazos.  The  .««itrap  vowed  vengeance  and  he  kept 
24* 
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his  word.  Embarking  witli  Konoii,  lie  sailed  first  to  Kytheni, 
then  to  the  Corinthian  Isthnius,  throu<^h  waters  where  no  1\  i\sian 
ship  had  been  seen  since  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Salaniis.  Here 
he  cliecred  the  allies  not  only  with  promises  of  hearty  support  but 
with  substantial  aid  in  money,  and  then  left  his  fleet  with  Konon 
for  the  execution  t>f  a  more  momentous  work,  which  nothing  but 
an  astonishing  combination  of  circumstjinces  during  this  particular 
vear  rendered  possible.  The  way^  by  sea  to  Athens  was  barred  to 
tlie  Sj>artans  by  the  destruction  of  their  navy  :  the  way  by  land 
was  blocked  for  the  present,  but  for  a  few  months  only,  by  the 
confederate  lines  at  Corinth  ;  and  Konon  availed  himself  of  this 
precious  opportunity  to  rebuild  the  walls  thrown  down  by  Lysan- 
dros.'  The  Teiraieus  thus  again  formed  with  Athens  a  single 
fortress,  and  this  vast  gain  for  her  power  and  her  commerce  was 
directly  the  result  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Abydos  held  out 
against  tlie  satrap  Pharnabazos. 

But  the  (rreek  world  generally  had  by  its  incessant  feuds  been 
now  brought  to  this  pass  that  any  special  benefit  secured  by  one 
Misoion  of  city  was  sure  to  excite  the  fears  or  the  jealousy  of 
Anuikidas  others;  and  thus  the  rebuildinor  of  the  Athenian  walls 
Bian  kiiip.  rcwakcncd  at  Corinth  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
*'**-°-  only  lulled  by  the  more  immediate  pressure  of  Spartan 
injustice  and  tyranny.  The  philo-Lakonian  party  thus  stirred  to 
activity  were  forming  designs  for  betraying  the  city,  when  the 
ruling  oligarchs  anticipated  them  by  a  mjussacre  from  which  some 
of  them  es*;aped  with  Pasimelos  who  succeeded  in  seizing  the  Akro- 
korinthos.  Solemn  j»romises  of  amnesty  secured  the  submission 
of  these  men  ;  but  the  close  alliance  subsequently  formed  with 
Argosairain  roused  their  wrath,  nor  did  l*asimelos  feel  any  scruples 
in  betraying  the  city  to  the  Spartans,  who  by  pulling  down  por- 
tions of  the  Long  Walls  which  joined  Corinth  to  its  port  Lechaion 
on  the  Corinthian  Culf  left  a  way  open  across  the  isthmus  to 
Attica  and  Hoiotia.  The  danger  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed 
determined  tlie  Athenians  to  repair  the  breach  thus 
made.  With  the  rapidity  wlii(-h  had  astonished  and 
alamn'd  the  Syracusiins'  they  built  up  the  shattered  i)ortion  of  the 
WCTtem  wail,  leaving  it  to  their  allies  to  restore  the  other.  A  few 
months  only  jiassed  befon;  they  were  again  thrown  down  by  the 
Lakedaiinonians  ;  and  ambassadors  appeared  at  Sparta  both  from 
Athens  and  Tliebes  to  treat  for  peace.  For  the  time  the  negotia- 
tion»  came  t^>  notliing  :  but  tlic  destruction   of  a  Lakedaimonian 

'  ^""  •"  -'^"lilt  the  two  parallel      thinl  or  Plialeric  wall  was  rightly 
J*  \then»  to  the  jrn.at     ju'l;:e<i  to  \m  iinneceBBary. 

"•"■^  -    toratlon  of    the         'Seep.  38^3. 
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force  by  the  peltiists  or  light-armed  mercenaries  of  the  Athenian 
Iphikrates  awakened  in  the  Spartan  mind  feeUngs  not  unlike  those 
witli  wliicli  they  heard  of  tlie  slauijhter  of  their  hoplites  in  Sphak- 
teria  by  the  light-armed  Inx^ps  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon/  In 
their  alarm  they  determined  to  send  envoys  not  to  the  cities  con- 
federated against  them,  but  to  the  Persian  king  whom  they  were 
ready  to  worship  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  Uellenic  affairs. 
Hitherto  they  liad  used  the  term  freedom  in  the  sense  most  con- 
venient to  themselves:  but  the  effort  to  inforce  this  interpretation 
had  failed,  and  the  time  was  therefore  come  to  play  another  card 
in  the  game  which  must  at  whatever  cost  be  made  to  end  in  the 
profit  of  Sparta.  This  card  was  the  absolute  autonomy  or  inde- 
pendence of  every  Hellenic  city, — in  other  words,  the  suppression 
of  every  local  confederacy,  except,  of  course,  her  own.  Henceforth 
Thebes  and  Athens,  (vorinth  and  Argos  were  not  to  have  any 
allies  ;  and  in  tlicory  the  pettiest  townships  of  Boiotia  and  Attica 
were  to  stand  as  completely  by  themselves  as  the  most  prominent 
cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  With  these  propositions  the  Spartan 
Antalkidas  was  dispatched  to  Tiribazos,  satrap  of  Armenia  (hiring 
the  retreat  of  the  Cyreians,  now  viceroy  of  Ionia  in  the  place  of 
Tithraustes.  For  the  present  his  only  success  was  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  the  Athenian  Konon,  which  he  secured  through  his 
influence  witli  Tiribazos.  So  ended  the  public  career  of  a  man 
whose  loss  to  Athens  was  irreparable.  He  escaped,  it  would  seem, 
to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and  there  died  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Euagonus. 

The  gratitude  of  Athens  to  the  Salaminian  prince  led  soon  to 
another  loss  scarcely  less  severe  than  that  of  Konon.  The  relations 
of  Euaifonis  to  the  Persian  court  had  undergone  a  Death  of 
great  change ;  and  the  Athenian  ships  which  in  bonioK 
company  witli  the  Salaminian  triremes  had  worked  in  3^9  b.c. 
alliance  with  the  Persian  fleet  were  now  needed  to  fight  in  his 
quarrel  with  Artiixerxes.  Witli  forty  triremes  Thnisyboulos  sailed 
first  to  liyzantion,  and  again  made  Athens  the  mistress  of  the 
l^osporos,'  and  thence  coasting  along  tin;  e;istern  sliores  of  the 
Kgean  met  his  death  at  Aspendos  at  the  hands  of  natives  irritiited 
by  the  wrongdoing  of  some  of  his  men.  Athens  had  thus  lost  not 
only  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  her  Ijong  Walls,  but  even  the 
more  dcvf)ted  citizen  who  in  the  hour  of  his  victory  had  deUbe- 
ratcly  chosen  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  lontr  catalogue  of  iniquities  by 
whicli  the  Thirty  and  their  minions  had  earned  their  title  to  the 
lasting  hatred  of  their  countrymen. 

These  losses  were  sustained  at  a  time  when  Athens  could  little 
afford  to  bear  them.     Aigina,  the  eyesore  of  Pciraicus,'  was  again 
'  See  p.  323.  "  See  p.  iw.  *  See  p.  278. 
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held  bv  such  of  the  old  inliabitants  of  the  island  as  Lysandros 
could  tiild  after  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city.  Tliese  Aiginetaiis 
,,,  .  ,  whose  inclinations  would  have  kept  them  quiet  were 
' »  ixoaded  by  the  Spartan  harmost  to  assaults  on  Athe- 
rmiens.  "iii»    shippiuiX.      By    way  of  reprisal    the    Athenian 

**"-*^-  Chabrias,  on  his  way  with  ten  triremes  to  the  aid  of 
Euagonts,  landed  on  the  island  and  taking  the  Spartan  troops 
under  Gororopas  by  suq^rise,  slew  their  leader  and  put  them  to 
tiight  with  severe  loss.  Defeat  and  lack  of  pay  roused  among 
these  troops  a  discontent  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous,  when 
TeleutiiUi,  the  brother  of  Agesilaos,  sent  from  Sparta  to  quiet  them 
told  them  that  brave  men  had  always  a  ready  mode  of  winning 
their  pay  by  their  swords,  and  pledged  himself  to  win  it  for  them 
if  only  they  would  agree  to  follow  him.  Their  destination  was  the 
I'eiraieus,  but  unlike  Brasidas'  Teleutias  kept  it  a  secret,  and 
leaving  Aigina  after  niglitfall  found  himself  before  dawn  close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  open  still  as  in  the  days  of  Brasidas. 
No  such  attacks  were  looked  for,  nor  had  any  preparations  been 
made  to  meet  them.  The  cries  of  those  who  even  at  that  early 
hour  chanced  to  be  stirring  sent  the  news  through  Peiraieus :  from 
I'eiraieus  it  wjus  cariied  to  Athens  where  the  general  belief  was 
that  the  harbor  had  been  actually  taken.  But  before  the  hoplites 
could  hurry  down,  Teleutiiis  had  sailed  away  with  many  merchant 
ships,  with  some  triremes,  and  with  enormous  plunder. 

Oppressed  with  the  burden  of  carrying  c»n  a  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  war,  the  Athenians  became  almost  helpless  against 
_.  p  .  Spartan  intrigues.  On  all  sides  there  was  a  widc- 
AnuUddas.    Spread  feeling  of  mingled  disgust  and  fear ;  and  when 

*•  ^'^'  at  length  Antalkidas  returned  with  a  peace  sent  down, 
po  the  phrase  ran,  from  Sousa,  it  was  accepted  by  all  in  the  sense 
which  Sparta  chose  to  put  upon  it.  The  Thebans  alone  claimed 
to  take  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  The 
claim  fif»eined  to  Airc^ilaos  to  furnish  that  opportunity  for  revenge 
against  Thebes  for  which  he  had  long  been  yearning.  '  If  you  do 
not  Hwear  for  yourselves  and  yourselves  only,'  he  said,  *  you  will 
}>c  ftliat  out  from  tlie  treaty.'  In  the  feverisli  hope  that  they  would 
thuH  bar  tluniwilvcs,  he  hastened  to  lend  an  army  across  the 
border.  At  Tcgea  he  was  met  by  Theban  envoys  who  declared 
* '  ■  '  ■  ^  I y  to  swear  for  'niebes  alone.  Agesilaos  was  baulked 
<;  in  blood;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  left  the  proud  Boiotian  city  a  mere  unit  amongst  a 
crov  "     *■  ;  iltr)-  towns  and  villages. 

1  -ian  king  chose  to  regard  the  acceptance  of  the  peace 

by  the  Spart;ui->  ;i-^  an  act  of  submission  not  less  significant  than 

•  See  p.  292. 
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the  offering  of  earth  and  water.'  In  the  disgrace  which  it  in- 
volved the  one  was  as  ignominious  as  the  other  ;  but  Sparta  liad  now 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  which  long  ago^  she  had  put  „_  . 
forward  for  calhng  in  the  aid  of  tlie  l)arbarian.  Slie  the  Peace  of 
was  no  longer  struggling  for  self-presenation.  The  oiTthe^posi- 
fear  that  Athens  might  be  once  more  on  the  road  to  tionof 
empire,  absurd  though  under  tlie  changed  conditions  of  ^^'^ 
the  Greek  world  such  fear  must  be,  may  together  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  unpopularity  have  prompted  that  cession  of 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which  gave  to  Athens 
a  faint  semblance  of  maritime  power.  Otherwise  the  purposes 
of  Sparta  were  fully  achieved.  She  had  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Persian  king  to  a  policy  which  isolated  the  Hellenic  cities,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  confederate  empire  to  break  up  except 
her  own  ;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  peace  should  be  applied 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  alliance  was  no  ]*art  of  her  intention. 
F^reedom  and  independence  were  words  which  she  still  used,  which 
she  had  always  used,  in  the  sense  which,  as  Perikles  had  told  his 
countrymen,  meant  notliing  but  her  own  aggrandisement.  That 
the  people  in  each  city  was  to  determine  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  ;  and  refusal  to  pay  the 
yearly  tribute  was  to  be  punished  as  treason  or  rebellion.  In 
short,  by  Sparta  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was  adopted  with  the 
settled  resolution  to  divide  and  govern ;  and  all  those  of  her  acts, 
which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  a  different  meaning,  carry 
out  in  every  instance  this  golden  rule  of  despotism.  It  was  the 
curse  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  ruin  ultimately  of  Sparta  itself, 
that  tliis  maxim  flattered  an  instiint  which  they  ha<l  cherished 
with  blind  obstinacy,  until  it  became  their  bane.  liut  for  Sparta, 
the  consolidation  of  the  Athenian  empire  would  long  ago  have 
r<'strainc<l  this  self-isolating  sentiment  within  its  proper  limits. 
AN  hen  the  Lesbians  meditiited  revolt,  their  envoys  at  Olympia  had 
nothing  more  to  s-iy  for  themselves  than  that  Athens  had  offended 
this  feeling  ;'  and  we  shall  see  bv-and-by  in  a  signal  instainx'  how 
thoroughly  even  the  men  who  professed  to  resent  this  offence  most 
keenly  were  conscious  of  its  transient  and  therefore  wt>rthle8s 
character.  In  theory  the  S[)artans  by  inforcing  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  restored  to  the  several  Greek  states  the  absolute  power 
of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  of  making  war  upon  one 
another.  In  practice  Sparta  was  resolved  that  their  armies  should 
move  only  at  her  diittation,  that  into  her  treasury  should  tlow  the 
tribute  the  gathering  of  whi<'h  was  denounced  Jis  the  worst  crime 
of  imperial  Athens,  and  that  in  the  government  of  the  oligarchical 

•  See  p.  147.  •  Seo  p.  275. 
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factions  she  should  have  the  strongest  material  guarantee  for  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  Greek  cities. 

Ti>  secure  this  result  the  llellenic  states  of  Lesser  Asia  were 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Persian  taxgatherers,  and  left  to 
The  restorii-  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  the  slavery  from  which  Athens 
tiou  of  Pitt-     jj.jj  rescued  them  some  ninety  years   ago.     The  work 

886  B.C.  was  not  so  easy  as  the  Spartans  had  hoped  that  it 
miojht  be.  Thebes  had  been  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  see  Athens 
humbled  :  but  she  was  not  willing  to  give  up  her  own  Hegemonia 
over  the  Boiotian  cities, — a  primacy  which  she  claimed  by  a  title 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Athens  to  her  demoi  or  townships,  and  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Thespiai'  and  Orchomenos,  all  the 
existing  towns  readily  acquiesced.  There  was  danger  in  the  dis- 
affection of  these  cities  ;  and  the  Spartans  resolved  therefore  on  a 
measure  which  they  might  proclaim  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
dearest  feelings  of  the  Greek  heart.  The  fugitive  Plataians  had 
been  driven  by  Lysandros  after  the  catastrophe  of  Aigospotamoi 
from  their  abode  in  Skione.^  They  were  now  living  in  Athens, 
when  they  were  invited  to  return  with  their  families  to  their  old 
liome  under  the  heights  of  Kithairon.  If  the  Plataians  returned 
thither  with  any  thought  of  enjoying  again  the  measure  of  freedom 
which  tlieir  alliance  with  Athens  had  secured  to  them,  they  soon 
found  themselves  mistaken.  Their  city  was  restored  simply  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Thebans  :  and  a  Spartan  garrison  inforced 
its  obedience  to  the  rules  imposed  on  Spartan  allies. 

Their  hand  fell  next  on  the  Mantineians,  who  were  accused 
of  friendly  feelings  towards  the  Argives,  shown  by  supplying  them 
Breaking  np  with  coru  in  time  of  war,  and  by  their  evident  sjitis- 
m^iA""^  faction  at  such  reverses  as  befell   the   Spartan   arms. 

aw-5B.c.  Notlnng  more  was  needed  to  justify  the  appearance  or 
crivoTft  at  Mantineia  with  a  demand  not  merely  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  should  be  thrown  down,  but  that  four-fifths  of  its  in- 
habitants should  make  for  themselves  a  home  in  four  distinct 
township.s.  The  rejection  of  these  terms  was  followed  by  a  siege 
which  A^cHipoli.s  speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  damming  upon  the 
lower  side  the  stream  which  flowed  through  the  town.  The  walls 
and  houses,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  were  tottering  on  their 
fonndatioDH  when  the  Mantineians  yielded  to  their  fate,  to  find 
thcmiselvcs  H^K>n,  as  Xenophon  would  liavc  us  believe,''  vastly  the 
licttcr  and  hapj)ier  for  the;  change.  They  were  now  freed  from  the 
rule  of  their  hat^-ful  demjigogues,  and  Sparta,  instead  of  the 
«inj(Ie  city  of  Mantineia,  had  five  distinct  allies  to   each  of  which 

'  Th« ThibariH  liad  dono  little U)         '  Time.  v.  32. 
win  llieir  lov<',  and  much  to  excite  *  X«;n.  //.  v.  2,  7. 
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she  paid  th'3  compliment  of  sendipcj  licr  Xeiuiijos.'  If  his  picture 
be  true,  it  i.s  stranjre  that  after  tlie  tii^lit  at  Leuktra,  barely  fifteen 
years  later,  tliey  should  run  with  such  feverish  haste  to  restore  the 
city  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 

Elsewhere  things  were  going  not  altogether  as  the  Spartans 
would  have  wished.  Athens,  strengthened  by  the  possession  of 
Lemnos,  Imbrns,  and  Skyros,  was  gradually  increasing  Fomiaiion 
her  scanty  fleet.  The  harbor  of  l*eiraieus  with  its  of  the  oi>n- 
crowd  of  merchant  vessels  exhibited  something  like  fedemcy.' 
the  stirring  industry  of  former  times.  The  islanders  ^w-iB.c. 
of  the  Egean,  vexed  by  the  raids  of  pirates  who,  in  the  absence  of 
any  dominant  maritime  power,  could  sweep  the  seas  almost  at  their 
will,  were  learning  that  tribute  paid  for  the  protection  of  Athens 
whose  interest  it  was  to  put  down  these  marauders  was  a  less  costly 
burden  than  tribute  paid  to  Sparta  which  cared  nothing  whethei 
thev  were  put  down  or  not.  Thus  the  influence  of  Athens  was 
becoming  constantly  more  widely  felt,  when  Kleigenes,  sent  with 
other  envoys  from  Akanthos,  appeared  at  Sparta  with  the  air 
uf  a  man  oppressed  with  a  mysterious  and  dreadful  secret.  The 
Spartans  could  not  be  aware,  he  thought,  of  the  terrible  things 
then  going  on  in  Hellas,  or  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
if  they  failed  to  take  strong  measures  of  repression.  The  danger 
came  fn^n  no  less  a  city  than  the  Chalkidian  Olynthos,"  a  city 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Makedonian 
King  Amyntiis  to  lay  the  foun(b\tions  of  a  confederacy,  which  e\- 
tciided  to  all  its  members  the  benefits  of  a  c*)mmon  law  and  a 
common  citizenship,  of  unrestricted  intermarriage,  of  unfettered 
commerce  an<l  acquisition  of  pn»perty  in  land.  These  terms  were 
gladly  accepted  by  some  of  their  weaker  and  by  some  too  of  their 
less  insignificant  neighbors ;  nor  were  they  less  cheerfully  wel- 
<'omt*d  even  bv  the  Make<h)nian  cities  which  had  known  hitherto 
no  other  svstem  than  that  of  despotism  varied  only  by  a  somewhat 
frecjuent  chmgj  of  masters. 

The  paramount  need  of  securing  a  free  area  for  the  action  of  the 
new  confederacy  had  after  this  great  .success  compelled  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  invite  the   adhesion   of  Akanthos  and  Apol-   onposition 
Ionia;  but  the  people  of  these  cities  had  no  mind  to   <•' Akiintiios 
give  up   the   tiieones  of   which    nrasulas   durmg    Ins   nia. 
sojourn  among  them  had  been  so   earnest  a  preaclier.'        "*  "^" 
Tiiey  wished  to  keep   strictly  to   their  own  customs  and  to  have 
nothing   to   do   with   their  neighbors.     Nor   was  this   all.     The 
Spartans  might  in  some  measure  estimate  the   peril   of  the   crisis, 

'  This  officer  commanded  the  con-         '  See  p.  04. 
tinffeiits  fiirniB'ied  l)y  ilio  allies  or  '  See  p.  335. 
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when  they  learnt  that  Boiotian  and  Athenian  envoys  were  ah'eady 
at  C>lvnt'hos,  and  tliat  the  Olynthians  had  resolved  to  add  their  own 
voice' to  that  of  Thebes  and  Atliens  in  calling  upon  all  the  Greek 
cities  to  enter  into  the  new  alliance.  In  any  case  they  could  not 
hut  si'e  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  keep  the  Boiotian  cities  disunited, 
while  they  alK)wod  the  Olyntliians  to  form  a  society  which,  if  not 
broken  up,  must  become  an  empire.  Let  the  Spartans  look  to  it. 
It  would  soon  be  too  late  :  but  at  present  many  of  the  members 
had  not  yet  shaken  otf  the  true  Greek  sentiment  of  self-isolation, 
and  might  easily  be  detached  from  the  pernicious  company  of  the 
Olvnthians.  Still  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  at 
once.  The  exclusive  bigotry  of  the  good  old  times  was  a  plant 
apt  to  wither  away  under  a  moderate  amount  of  sunshine  ;  and  if 
this  sentiment  failed  them,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  which 
the  Spartans  could  appeal. 

The  picture  drawn   by  Kleigenes  was   strictly  true.     It  brings 
before  us  one  of  the  few  honest  efforts  of  the  more   soberminded 
Greeks,  which  make  us  for  the  moment  dream  that  a 
Kini;  of  real  Hellenic  nation   might  have  been  formed,  and  a 

Makt'dunia.  i^^rrier  raised  aofainst  the  overfjrowth  of  Makedonian 
and  Koman  power.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Olynlhiuns  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  to  rescue  their  neighbors  from 
oppression,  at  a  time  when  a  liorde  of  lllyrian  savages  had  driven 
off  the  usurper  Amyntas,  who  liad  worked  his  way  to  the  Make- 
<lonian  throne  by  murder.  Amyntas  had  slain  Pausanias  the  son 
of  Aeropos,  and  Aeropos  liad  slain  Orestes,  the  infant  son  of 
Archelaos,  who,  having  for  years  ruled  the  country  vigorously, 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  passions  of  two  young  men  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  in  an  unspeakably  loathsome  intimacy. 
But  Archelaos  had  become  King  only  by  slaying  his  brother,  the 
legitimate  son  of  his  fatlier,  that  King  Perdikkas  whose  chief  con- 
tributions to  Athens  took  the  fonn,  it  was  said,  of  shi})load8  of 
liesi.'  These  usurpers  and  nmrdcrcrs  belonged,  it  is  asserted,  to 
the  royal  race ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Amyntas  with 
whr>w'  ftubjcct«  the  Olvnthians  had  to  deal  is  at  least  notorious  as 
the  father  of  Philip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  bright  dawn  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy as  closing  in  darkness  and  blcjod  ;  but  in  such  a  case  the 
Rcnolatian  ''^P^rtans  were  not  likely  to  liesitate.  The  picture 
orfifMrtato  drawn  by  Kleigenes  was  one  every  detail  of  which 
*]'  '"    would  rouse  their  fiercest  antipathy.    The  work  which  it 

'  ^     J-  depicted  was  the  work  of   Athens,  j)urged,  it  may  be, 

of   many  defects  and    some  blots  which  the  circum- 
fttanccM  attending  tlic  growth  of  her  empire  made  it  impossible  for 

'  See  p.  352. 
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Athens  to  avoid',  but  the  same  work  still  a.s  extendinf^  to  all  alike 
the  benefits  of  law,  compelling  all  to  sacrifice  just  so  much  of  their 
independence  as  was  needful  for  the  general  welfare,  and  insisting 
on  the  co-operation  of  all  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  order 
essential  to  the  safety  alike  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  To  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  Korinthian  Timolao.s''  the  Spartans  resolved  to 
burn  the  wasps  in  their  nest ;  and  circumstances  singularly  favored 
the  enterprise. 

The  great  hindrance  which  lay  in  their  way  was  Thebes ;  and 
so  long  as  she  did  not  break  tlie  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Antalki- 
das,  the  task  of  dealing  with  her  might  seem  perhaps   seizure  of 
perplexing.     But  Spartan   zeai  was  not  easily  baffled.    tiieTheban 
While  Eudamidas  was  onlercd  to  lead  his  men  with  the    phoibidaa. 
utm<jst  speed  to  Olyntlios,  his  brother  Phoibidas,  who      3^b.c. 
was  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  the  army,  received  secret  instnictions  to 
do  what  he  could  for  Sparta  as  he  passed  Thebes.    There  Leontia- 
des  with  the  philo-Lakoiiian  party  was  eagerly  awaiting  him  ;  and 
Phoibidjis  was  lucky  in  the  time  of  his  coming.     During  his  stay 
the  day  came  round  for  the  feast  of  Thesmoi)horia,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  old  usage  the  Kadmeia  was^iven  over  to  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  women.    On  that  day  Phoibidas,  intendhig  to  set  out 
(»n  his  northward  march,  was  called  back  by  Leontiades,  who,  lead- 
ing him  straight  to  the  Akropolis,  opened  its  gates. 

Hastening  to  the  senate-house  wliere  the  council  was  assembled, 
Leontiades  a<^ldressed  them  as  Polemarch,  telling  them  that  the 
Snartans  liad  possession  of  the  citadel  and  of  all  their   £,  .  , 

II  1111  el        Seizure  and 

women,  but  that  no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  the  execution  of 
change  except  traitors.  Of  these,  he  added,  Ismenias,  i^^^cnias. 
the  head  of  the  anti-Spartan  party,  »vas  the  chief  :  and  by  his  orders 
Ismenijis  was  arrested  and  draixired  awav.  Of  those  who  sided  with 
him  300  took  refuge  at  Athens,  while  Ismeniiis  himself,  arraigned 
l>efore  a  court  consist! nt;  of  three  Spartan  commissioners  an<l  one 
from  each  of  the  allied  cities,  was  chargiTd  with  being  the  foremost 
man  In  stirring  up  the  war  which  had  ended  with  the  peace  of 
Aiitalki<las,  S'cithcr  by  the  t<Tms  of  that  peace  nor  on  any  other 
grounds  had  the  court  any  jurisdiction  :  but  his  death  w;is  a  ne- 
cessity for  Leontiades  and  his  partisans,  and  Ismenias  accordingly 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

I'hoibidjis  had  done  a  service  to  his  country  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Lysandros  at  Aigospotiimoi :  and  both  acts  were  alikein  the 
blackness  of  the  treachery  by  which  tliey  were  accom-  Supprension 
plish.'d,  unless  it  be  urged  that  the  arni  of  Phoibidas  thiili^'tVju'"' 
was  directed  against  a  city  with  which  Sparta  pro-  federacy. 
fessed  t^)  be  at  peace.  In  Sparta  the  tidings  called  forth  cxprcs- 
'  See  p.  240.  •  See  p.  660. 
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sions  of  indiflcnation  which  in  a  few  may  have  been  sincere ;  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  Spaitan  system  enabled  the  Ephors  to  disavow 
instructions  whicli  had  probably  spociticd  no  service  in  particular. 
Willi  his  usual  straighlforwardness  Agesilaos  cut  the  matter  short  by 
telling  tliem  that  tlie  only  question  for  debate  was  whether  the  action 
of  riioibidas  was  for  the  welfare  of  Sparta  or  whether  it  was  not. 
Ii:  the  fonner  cjise,  he  deserved  only  gratitude.  No  law  forbade  any 
man  to  benefit  his  country  without  orders.  Phoibidas  was  removed 
from  liis  command  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  probably  never  paid  ; 
and  here,  so  far  as  the  Spartans  were  concerned,  the  matter  ended. 
Their  garrison  continued  to  hold  the  Kadmeia  ;  and  their  army  was 
enabled  to  act  against  the  Olynthians  without  dread  of  a  formidable 
enemy  in  the  rear.  Even  thus  the  task  of  subduing  them  was  not 
easy.  The  army  of  Eudamidas  was  reinforced  by  a 
still  larger  army  under  Teleutias  ;  but  the  spring  of 
the  follow  ing  year  found  the  Olynthians  not  less  energetic  in  their 
defence.     In   a  battle  wliich  they  provoked  Teleutias 

381  B  c  •  •  •/    r 

was  slain,  and  his   army  scattered  ;  but  the   Spartans 

remained  only  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose.    Agesipolis,  dis- 

patched  with  a  third  army,  died   of  fever  brouglit  on 

by  the  summer  heat ;  but  by  his   successor  Polybiades 

the  Olynthians  were   shut  up  within  their  city.     Famine  did  its 

work.     Olynthos  submitted,  and  became  a  member  of 

the  Spartan  confederacy.    Her  Makedonian  allies  passed 

again  under  the  sway  of  Amy  ntas  who  had  both  pleaded  and  fouglit 

against  the  Olynthians  with  the  ntmost  earnestness.     His  zeal  was 

amply  justified.     The  confederacy  thus   overthrown  would  have 

been  probably  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  ambition 

and  of  the  more  daring  energy  of  his  successors.    The  Spartans  had 

indeed  done  liim  good  service  :  they  liad  not  the  less  sealed  their 

r>wn  ruin.   Unhappily  this  ruin  embraced  others  besides  themselves. 

Tiic  sacrifice  of  Sparta  alone  would  have  been  but  a  poor  offering 

U)  the  Genius  of  Exclusivenoss.    East  and  West  alike  were  to  feel 

for  a  long  series  of  centuries  the  results  of  her  systematically  selfish 

and  treacherous  policy. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  at  the  time  there  were  wanting 
men  who  s;iw  the  real  nature  of  the  work  which  she  was  doing. 
Ormilonnof  In  the  oration  read  before  the  Greeks  assembled  for 
i^kHiui^  the  celebration  of  the  99th  Olympiad  the  rhetor  Lysias 
8»iB.c.  found  it  convenient  to  express  liis  astonislimcnt  that 
Sparta  could  qtiietly  sit  still  while  in  the  east  the  Persian  king 
was  master  of  a  <»re(;k  fleet  more  powerful  than  her  own,  while  in 
the  wi'Ht  IVionysios  the  des[)ot  of  Svracusc  possessed  a  navy  still 
moro  fonnidabli',  ;ind  while  on  the  north  the  Makedonian  Amyntas 
wa»  building  up  a  firm  empire  in  his  own  country,  incroacliing  on 
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the  territories  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  inslavinsx  these  cities  tliera- 
selves.  We  cannot  su|>»)Ose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Spartii  had  deUberately  played  into  the  hands  of  all  these  three 
despots,  and  that  to  her  they  owed  a  very  large  measure  of  their 
power.  As  things  then  stood,  it  wjis  perhaps  an  act  of  sufficient 
boldness  in  the  presence  of  the  representiitives  of  Dionysios  him- 
self to  declare  that  the  Greek  world  was  on  fire  at  both  ends  and 
that  Sparta  was  doing  nothing  to  quench  the  tlames.  Four  years 
later  before  the  same   august  assembly  Isokrates  could       .^^ 

1  1  -  *  1    •  I  .1  380  B.C. 

in  lanijuajje  as  vehement  as  it  wjis  plain  charije  the 
Spartans  with  deliberate  treachery  for  conduct  at  which  Lysias 
had  expressed  only  surprise.  He  not  onl}'^  saw  but  could  tell 
them  that  they  were  aiding  Artaxerxes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysios 
to  eat  the  very  life  out  of  llellas  and  Iciiving  it  absolutely  helpless 
against  any  powerful  foreign  invader.  Finally,  Xenophon,  the 
great  worshipper  of  Sparta,  could  treat  the  act  of  Phoibidas  in 
surprising  the  Kadmcia  as  Thucydides  treats  the  massacre  at 
Melos  by  the  Athenians.'  It  is  for  liimthe  great  turning-point  of 
their  history,  marking  the  moment  at  wliich  the  gods  who  have 
their  eye  on  all  wicked  men  intervened  to  put  them  down.''  The 
enthusiasm  even  of  Xenophon  was  quenched  by  an  act  of  treachery 
committed  against  a  Greek  city  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  his  eyes 
became  suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that  Spartan  proniises  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  were  nothing  but  a  cheat  and  a  snare. 

Visible  signs  of  Divine  Judgment  were,  in  his  belief,  not  long 
wanting.     At  no  time,  to  all  appearance,  had  the  empire  of  SparUi 

been  more  micrhty  ;  at  no  time  hail  her  heel  pressed  ,, 

u  I  1  n-  •       *  II         Conspiracy 

more  heavily  upon  her  allies,  or  in  truer  phrase  her  of r.i(»pi(i/vsj. 
slaves.  The  only  city  of  which  she  had  a  trenuinc  *^'*  "^' 
•  Ireadwas  kept  down  by  a  Spartan  garrison  aided  elTectually  by  a 
faction  ready  at  all  costs  to  maintain  her  suprennicy  and  thus  to 
secure  for  themselves  unbounded  license.  In  this  very  city  their 
power  Wiis  to  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  seven  men  alone  were  to 
intiict  it.  Of  these  men  the  most  conspicuous  were  Pelopid:is  and 
Mellon.  With  their  fellow-exiles  at  Athens  they  had  waite<l  hjng 
in  the  hopes  of  some  more  open  resistance  :  but  the  boumls  of  their 
patience  were  now  reached,  and  they  resolved  to  do  by  assassina- 
tion the  work  which  they  could  tmH  achieve  in  oj>en  war.  We 
shrink,  and  shrink  with  a  righteous  horror,  from  the  thouirht  of 
employing  such  devices  ;  but  if  ever  .such  an  attempt  might  be 
palliated  or  condoned,  the  more  merciful  sentence  would  be  justi- 
fied in  the  c;ise  of  l*elopid;is  and  his  comrades.  But  for  the 
iniquitous  usurpation  of  Leontiades  and  his  abettors  Thebes  would 
now  have  been  at  war  with  SparUi ;  nor  <*an  it  well  be  denied  thai 
'  See  p.  359.  ^  Xen.  //.  v.  4,  1. 
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for  the  Thobans  tlie  Spartans  IkuI  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale 
of  hiw  by  seizing  their  citadel  in  time  of  peaee  and  witliout  the 
faintest  plea  of  otfence  or  injury.  As  to  Leontiades  and  iiis  parti- 
siins,  it  wDuld  be  almost  a  bathos  to  speak  of  them  as  murder(;rs  ; 
but  if  their  enormous  crimes  cannot  be  held  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  diigijer  airainst  their  persons,  so  neither  can  we  deny  tliat  no 
criminals  ever  more  rigliteously  deserved  a  liarikn'  punishment.  Of 
the  attempt  itself  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  conspirators 
had  the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polcmarclis,  in  gaining 
access  to  their  victims,  two  of  wliom,  Archias  and  Philippos,  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  slay  at  a  banquet.  Leontiades  after  a  hard 
struggle  was  killed  in  his  own  house. 

\\  ith  the  secret  conspiracy  Epameinonchis  would  have  nothing 

to  do  ;  but  when  the  tyrants  had  ceased  to  live,  he  was  among 

-  the  first  to  api^ear  in  the  Agora  and  amonc:  the  most 

Surrender  of  ,  .  H-  i  i  mi  ^  ^ 

the  Spartan  zeah)us  in  calljug  the  people  to  arms,  ihe  shout  of 
the^Kad-"^  exultation  which  ran  through  the  city  as  the  tidings 
mcia.  ])ecame  generally  known,  brouglit  dismay  to  the  Spar- 

tans in  the  Kadmeia.  The  garrisons  of  Thespiai  and 
Plataiai  could  not  reacli  them,  and  their  enemies  were  being  hourly 
reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Attica  and  Thebans  returning  from 
exile.  Availing  themselves  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  who  with  a  citizen  named  Charon  had  been 
appointed  Boiotarclis,  resolved  to  carry  the  citadel  by  assault :  and 
the  order  tor  attack  had  been  already  given  wlien  the  Spartan 
commander  proposed  a  capitulation.  The  Thebans  willingly  al- 
lowed them  to  depart  with  the  honors  of  war  ;  but  no  honors 
awaited  them  at  home.  Two,  if  we  are  to  believe  JJiodoros,'  were 
put  to  death  ;  the  third  was  punished  with  a  crushing  fine  ;  and 
Kl<-ombrotos,  now  king  in  place  of  his  brother  Agesipolis,  was  dis- 
patched to  take  vengeance  on  the  Thebans.  His  line  of  march 
UioV  him  close  along  the  frontier  of  Attica  ;  and  while  the  sight  of 
his  men  revived  in  the  Athenians  the  old  feelings  of  liorror  witli 
wliich  they  had  regarded  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  Kleombrotos 
availed  himnelf  of  the  impression  thus  made  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  two  of  their  generals  who  had  aiiled  the  enterprise  of 
Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  The  charge,  if  we  may  follow  the 
rtory  of  Xenophon,  was  undeniably  true.  These  men  had  acted  on 
their  <>v,u  responsibility,  and  ther(;fore  had  run  the  risk  of  involving 
their  countrymen  in  a  war  which  they  had  not  sanctioned.  The 
AthcnianH  might  have  ret^)rted  that  in  the  case  of  Phoibidas 
AtfeHil;i..H  h:u\  laid  rh)wn  a  prineiplo  ca[)able  of  general  ap[)licHtion. 
They  may  have  felt  indeed  that  the  retort  must  be  backed  up  with 
•  force  which  they  know  that  they  did  not  possess  ;  but  in  putting 

'  XV.  27. 
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the  two   generals  on  their  trial  it  is  more  likely  that  they  acted 

from  an  honest  sense  of  duty.     The  formalities  iniquitously  set  at 

nought  in  the  case  of  the  victors  of  Argcnnoussai  now  secured  lo 

each  a  separate    trial.     The   first  general   was  condemned   and 

executed  ;  the  second,  before  his  trial  came  on,  contrived  to  make 

his  escape,  and  was  sentenced  to  exile  in  his  absence. 

With  one-third  of  his  forces  Kleombrotos  had  left  at  Tiiespiai 

the  harmost  iSphodrias  with  orders  to  do  all  that  he  could  against 

the  Thebans.     The  memory  of  the  recent  exploit  of  Attempt  of 

Teleutias  made   him   think   that  more  miijht  be  done  ^phwi"ii.s 

Til  11  1        ""  Peiraieiis. 

against  Athens.  In  short  he  resolved  to  attempt  by  379  b.c. 
land  what  Teleutias  had  achieved  by  sea.  But  he  started  from 
Thespiai  too  late  to  reach  Peiraieus  before  dawn.  The  morning 
found  him  at  Eleusis,  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  harbor.  He  at 
once  retreated,  doing,  however,  as  much  mischief  as  he  could  to 
the  inhabitimts  by  the  way.  The  SparUm  envoys  who  had  come 
to  complain  of  the  two  generals  liad  not  yet  left  Athens.  When 
brought  before  the  indignant  Demos,  they  answered  forcibly  enough 
that  had  they  been  abettors  of  the  enterprise  they  would  have 
taken  care  not  to  be  found  in  the  enemy's  city.  The  act  of  Splio- 
drias,  they  assured  the  Athenians,  would  be  regarded,  as  they 
themselves  regarded  it,  with  not  less  horror  than  astonishment; 
and  death  would  be  the  penalty  of  his  crime  in  attacking  a  state 
with  which  Sparta  was  at  peace.  Satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
the  Athenians  foolishly  let  the  envoys  go.  Their  forbearance  was 
rewarded  by  the  acquittiil  of  Sphodri;us  strictly  because  his  son 
Kleonymos  stood  to  Archidamos  son  of  xVgesilaos  in  the  infamous 
relation  of  (^arr.  Viscount  Kochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  to 
James  I.*     The  argument  of  Agesilaos  went  straight  to  its  mark. 

*  It  has  be^n  urijecl  that  too  ffTeai  tiou  of  the  notary  Sprot,  and  to  the 

oiress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  per-  forginj;  of  the  Lo^an  or  Restalrig 

sonal  vices,  or, as  some  would  prefer  letters  in  order  to  cover  the  infamy 

to  call  them,  the  tastes   and  appe-  of  this  execution.     In    short,  the 

tites  of  kinj^  or  otiier  rulers. — that  i>ersonal   tastes  or  vices  of  James 

so   far  as  such  |>erv)nal  attributes  led  to  a  series   of  violent  interfe- 

intluence  the  conduct  of   govern-  renccs  with  law,  and   went  far  to- 

nient,  they  should  be  broui^ht  into  wards  eatablisirm<^  that   theory  of 

the  picture,  but  no  further.      This  despotism  which  iilunjjecl   tlu-   nn- 

is  probably  nut  less  just  than  true,  tion  into  years  of  war  and  broujr'  t 

But  the  case  of  Sphodrias  is  <lis-  his  son  to  the  scallbld. 

tinctly  one  in   which  war  results  It  may  bo  true  that  tlie  historian 

from  the  moustrously  vicious  rela-  is  not  justified  in  paradinir  ])riviiti' 

tions  of  two  younu   mrn.      In   the  vices  m»'rely  as  vic«*s,  and  it  may  In* 

same  manner,  of  .Ia!n»*s  VT.  it  may  arpfut*<l  that  '  the  wives  of  (harh's 

be  said  that  his  tnst«*s  IimI   to  the  I.  and  L<'wis  X\'I.  did  just  as  much 

murdcrof  A]«'Xiind«'r  liuthven.  and  harm  publicly  by  their  o|HTation  on 

not  merely  thirt.  but  to  the  «*xtirj)a-  the  course  of   jrovernment   a."   the 

tion  of  his  family,  to  the  infamous  mistres-Mes  of  Charh-s  II.  or  ol  Lewis 

farce  which  en  led  with  thoexecu-  XV.'  But  even  if  the  former  pro|K)- 
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The  fijuilt  of  Spliodrias,  he  said,  could  not  possibly  be  denied  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  less  impossible  to  put  to  death  one  who,  whether  as 
bov,  youth,  or  man,  had  stood  ajnong*  the  foremost  of  his  country- 
men. Sparta  could  not  spare  such  citizens,  and  justice  nnist  in 
sui-h  cases  jxive  place  to  expedience. 

The  decision  saved  Spluxh'ias  :  but  it  called  into  existence  a 
new  confederacy  in  which  Thebes  gladly  enrolled  herself  under 
Formation  Athens.  In  its  irciicral  purpose  this  society  closely 
of  a  new        rcscmblcd    the    old    Athenian    empire   to    which    the 

Atiu'inan  m,     •  i      i        i  i  i 

Confederacy,  fhebans  had  shown  themselves  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies  ;  but  as  little  as  possible  was  said  of  those  duties 
wliich  had  bred  jealousy  and  disaffection  among  the  old  allies  of 
Athens.  There  were  to  be  no  more  Kleroucliiai,*  and  no  Athenian 
under  any  pretence  was  to  become  a  landowner  in  the  territories  of 
any  city  enrolled  in  the  new  alliance.  Alone;  with  Timotheosthe 
son  of  Konon  and  the  orator  Kullistratos  Chabrias  had  such  suc- 
cess in  the  Egean  islands  and  elsewhere  tliat  Athens  soon  stood  at 
the  liead  of  seventy  confederate  cities.  But  between  the  old  state 
of  things  and  the  new  there  Avas  this  difference,  that  Athens  had 
no  coercive  power,  and  that  the  allies  were  not  really  boimd  to  do 
more  than  they  liked.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment  created  a 
vehement  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  flame  soon  died  out,  and  Athens 
herself  regarded  with  more  than  coldness  the  successes  of  the  most 
powerful  amongst  her  allies. 

For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  to  excite  her  jealousy  even 
in  the  ardor  with  which  the  Thebans  organised  tbe  celebrated 
Ej  botly  of  troops  known  as  the  Sacred  Band,  and  in  the 

siu  i  d  ^'"n"'«^r  Jibility  displayed  by  their  leader  Epameinon- 
of  Thebes.  da.s.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  shameful 
intimacy  wliich  linked  together  each  couple  in  this  brilliant 
company  could  tend  to  keep  alive  all  that  was  generous  and  high- 
minded  in  their  disposition.  Were  it  so,  the  emphatic  assertion  of 
Arist<^>tle  that  true  friendshi})  cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  wicked- 
ness would  be  signally  disproved.  The  loathsome  vice  thus  thrust 
on  our  notice  was  in  tnith  the  banc  of  Hellenic  society  ;  but  we 
may  mark  with  thankfulness  the  better  impulses  which  in  what- 
ever me.'ifture  connUjracted  this  dreadful  evil.  It  is  enough  to  say 
th<it  it  did  not  impair  their  courage,  and  they  were  happy  in  having 
a»  their  Iea<lcr  the  noblest  of  all  Theban  citizens.  Sprung  from 
the  ancient  .stock  of  the  Spartoi,  the  childnin  of  the  dragon's  teeth 

■ition  be  nllowed  to  pasH  iinchal-  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  the  case 

'1,  to  the  latUrf  it  uiukL  Im*  nj-  of  Spliodrias  cannot  bn  understood 

•!i?it  tlio  niinionH  of  James  I.  or  explained  without  a  refereiiccj  to 

^'                               'il   iliaii  any   of  the  pefHoual   tastes  or  ai)p»!titeH  of 

*t                              iiihl  ryiHiibbink  Arcliidanjos  and  KleonyuioH. 

wltbont  lb«'ro      In  bke  manner  the  '  Bee  j>.  04. 
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sown  by  Kadmos,  Epameinondas  had  attained  an  eminence  in  art 
and  science  very  rarely  acquired  by  liis  couutr}'men.  Born  to  no 
great  inheritance,  lie  had  ra-idc  no  effort  to  amass  wealth  ;  and  this 
merit  of  personal  integrity,  always  appreciated  iu  Greece,'  was 
happily  combined  with  the  strength  of  mind  in  wliich  men  pecu- 
niarily incorruptible  have  sometimes  been  found,  Hke  Xikias, 
fatally  deficient. 

If  during  the  next  five  years  the  Spartans  strove   resolutely   to 
prop  up  their  tottering  empire,  the  course  of  events  went  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  steadily  against  them.     The  year  which      Decline  of 
followed  the  attempt  of  Sphodriiis  witnessed  a  Spartan      ^jo^j^^^ 
invasion  of   Boiotia  and  the  more  significant  sight  of         378  b.c. 
Beloponnesian  hoplites  even   under  Agesilaos  declining  to   cross 
spears  with  the  troops  of  the  Athenian  Chabrias.     On  his   return 
home  Agesilaos  left  Phoibidiis   at  Thespiai ;  before   many  weeks 
were  past,  the  hero  of  the  Kadmeia  was  slain  and  his  troops  scat- 
tered by  the  Theban  cavalry.     During  the   next  year 
Agesilaos  again  took  the   fit'ld ;  he    returned    home, 
after  doing  but  little,  stretched  on  a  couch,  from  which  for  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  rise.     Some  injury  to  his  sound  leg  had  been 
aggravated  by  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons  who  attended 
him.      Nor  was  his  successor  Kleombrotos  more  fortu- 
nate by  land,  while  in  a  battle   fought  off   Naxos  the 
Spartan   admiral    Pollis   was   utterly  defeated   by   the   Athenian 
Chabrijis.    Eight  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  Uikcn  with  their 
crews,  four-and-twenty  mure  were  destroyed,  and  Chabri;is  might 
have  made  the  niin  as  complete,  so  Diodoros  tells  us,'  as  that   of 
Argennoussai,  had  not  the  recompense  dealt  out  to  the  commanders 
in  tliat  memorable  conflict  withheld  him  from  pursuing  the  enemy 
while  Athenian  seamen  were  needing  his  help. 

This  great  success  added  largely  to  the  power  not  of  Athens 
onlv,  but  of  Thebes.     To  the  former  besides  3,000  prisoners  and 
more  than   100  talents   in   money  it  brought  the  ad-   Renewed 
hesion  of  seventeen   cities  to  her  new  confederacy  :  to   j<'alou8y  be- 
the  latter,  by  clearing  the  Egean  of  all  hostile  forces,    Alliens  and 
it  insured  the  safe  transit  of  the  corn  needed  to  supply    Thebes, 
the  cropH  ruined  i)y  tw«>  suc<-essivc  inv.isions.    But  the  jealousy  of 
Athens  w:is  already  awake,  and  it  found  open  expression  when  the 
riiebans  n'fusc<l  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  by 
sea.    They  were  probably  luiable  to  do  so:  but  the  .Vthenians,  not 
easily  conviiKH'd   of   this,    wouhl   liear   with    incrcjiscd 
dissatisfiu^tion  that  the  Theban  l*elopidjis  had  defeated 
the  Peloponnesiaiis  under  Gt>rgoleon  and  Tlicopojupos  in  the  open 
ficM,  '.living  tht'ir  two  coiimi;itidrr>  ;   that  'i'licbcs  h.ul  practically 
'Seep.  311.  »xv.  3.*). 
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recovered  her  Ilccjenionia  over  the  Boiotiau  cities,  and  that  she 
was  preparing  a  tieet  at   lier  port  of  Kreusis  on  the  Corinthian 

Gulf. 

Under  the  fatid  conditions  which  Spartan  supremacy  had 
imposed  upon  IleUenic  life  nothino^  more  was  needed  to  make 
Peace  be-  Athens  scok  peace  with  her  deadly  enemy.  The  pro- 
twi-tn  Atb-  posal  w{is  happily  timed,  at  least  for  Sparta.  Only 
Sparta.  ei!z;ht  vears  before,  she  had  forcibly  put  down  the  con- 

federaov  whicli  might  have  served  as  a  permanent  bulwark  against 
Makedonian  aggression ;  and  in  that  short  time  her  power  had 
been  so  shaken  that  slie  found  herself  compelled  to  reject  the 
prayer  of  the  I'hai'salian  Polydamas,  and  allow  a  zealous  ally  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  hostile  despot. 

This  despi>t  was  lason  of  Pherai.  During  tlie  few  years  which 
liitd  witnessed  the  decay  of  Spartan  power  almost  all  the  Thes- 
lasfin  of  salian  cities  of  any  importance  had  become  his  allies 
Pheraj.  T»-  or  his  subjccts  with  the  exception  of  Pharsalos  :  and 
Sy°  to  Polydamjis   as    its  most  powerful  citizen  he  now 

374  B.C.  proposed  a  convention  which,  as  he  asserted,  would 
make  Thessaly  the  dominant  power  in  Hellas.  Polydamas  an- 
swered that  he  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  the  Spartans; 
and  before  these  he  laid  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  *  We  cannot 
help  you,'  was  the  answer,  ^  you  must  make  for  yourself  the  best 
terms  that  you  can.'  The  Olynthians  had  been  crushed  because 
they  had  striven  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  society  which  might 
have  grown  into  a  Greek  nation.  If  vengeance  be  worth  a  thought, 
they  were  fully  avenged  when  the  Pharsalians,  bidden  to  look  to 
them.<^lvcs,  added  their  votes  to  those  which  made  lason  of  Plierai 
the  Tagos  of  all  nies.«yily. 

An  opportunity  for  doing  Sparta  a  rnischicf  soon  presented 
itself,  and  Ia.s6n  readily  seized  it.  Korkyra  had  again  become  the 
Ri>newcd  ally  of  Athens.  As  in  tlie  old  days'  there  were  not 
sparta'and"  hacking  cxilcs  of  the  oligarchical  faction  who  sought  to 
Aih.ij».  gain  their  ends  by  bringing  Lakedaimonians  into  the 
inland  ;  and  these,  too,  made  their  {)etition  [it  a  suitable  time.  The 
recent  peace  with  Athens  had  been  broken  almo.st  assoon  as  it  was 
mwle.  Timoth(*os  had  landed  on  Zakyiithos  some  exiles  belonging 
to  that  inland  who  had  been  serving  in  his  fleet.  The  Zakynthians 
forwarfJed  a  vehement  conjf>laint  to  Sparta,  an<l  Sparta,  at  once  de- 
clarinf^  war  against  Athens,  dispatched  iMnasipjos  to  blockade 
Korkyni  and  to  ravage  its  lands. 

Tlie  long  peace  which  tlie  island  had  now  enjoyed  had  restored  it 
to  the  nplendid  cultivation  wliich   made   Chios  a  paradise   until 

'  i^(^fi  i>.  309. 
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the  Chianschose  tothroNV  in  their  lot  with  Sparta.'  The  luxuriant 
crop.s  were  now  destroyed,  the  vines  cut  down,  the  farm  build- 
infjs  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  600  Athenian  ^ 
peltasts,  conveyed  across  Thessaly  by  lason  of  ]*herai,  iu  Korkyra. 
managed  to  effect  their  entrance  into  the  town,  and  '^^b.c. 
makini:^  a  stilly  with  the  inhabitants  routed  the  besienrers  and  slew 
their  tjcneral.  At  this  moment  signals  announced  the  approach  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  l*eloponnesians  at  once  left  the  island. 
Tills  elfcctual  aid  ought  to  have  been  given  before  ;  but  Timotheos 
had  been  busy  in  tiie  Egean,  and,  as  it  seems,  he  returned  U)  Athens 
to  find  that  the  great  success  which  lie  had  achieved  would  not 
condone  his  delay,  and  that  a  second  fleet  liad  already  set  off  for 
Korkyra  under  Iphikrates,  Chabria.s,  and  Kallistratos.  On  reaching 
the  island  these  genei*als  found  that  not  much  wjis  left  for  them  to 
do  :  but  Iphikrates  had  lieard  that  ten  triremes  belonging  to  the 
Syracusan  despot  Dionysios  were  on  their  way  from  Sicily.  These 
ships  he  determined  to  seize.  The  scouts  posted  on  the  hills  had 
no  sooner  notified  their  approach  than  he  swooped  down  on  them 
with  twenty  triremes,  and  of  the  ten  vessels  one  only  escaped. 

To  the  Spartans  it  seemed  that  things  were  going  against  them 
not  on  the  caith  only  but  in  the  heavens.  The  great  lamp  or  rod 
of  flame  suspended  in  the  sky  for  many  days  together  seizure  of 
portended  some  grave  disaster,  and  fully  justified  a  t||p'-i"h'\>a^ 
fresh  appeal  to  the  despot  who  luled  at  Sousa.  A  re-  372  b.c. 
.script  from  the  Great  King  once  more  ordered  the  Greeks  to  settle 
all  their  quarrels  and  live  peaceably  each  in  Ids  autonomous  citv ; 
an<l  this  time  Athens  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than  Sparta  to  abide 
by  his  decree.  The  power  of  the  latter  had  been  sensibly  diminished 
by  land,  and  liad  in  fact  vanished  fronrthe  sea.  This  wjus  of  itself 
enough  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  public  opinion  of  Athens 
towards  her  old  enemy  ;  but  the  .steady  j»rogress  of  Thebes  was 
strengthening  a  feeling  of  positive  jealousy,  which  likewise  told  in 
favor  of  Spartii.  The  re-establishment  of  IMataiai  with  a  Spartan 
garri.son  might  seem  a  measure  not  much  to  the  liking  <>f  the 
Athenians  :  but  these  may  have  felt  that  the  ties  which  bound  the 
I'lataians  to  their  I'eloponnesian  benefactors  would  prove  less  strong 
than  the  spell  of  a  friendship  unbroken  for  m<>re  than  a  century. 
Su<-h  at  least  was  the  feeling  t)f  the  Thebans  who  ecjmplained  that 
the  new  town  was  simply  a  liostile  stronghoi«l  set  up  in  their  own 
land,  and  if  we  may  accept  the  n.irrative  t^f  Diodiu'os,^  even  charged 
the  I'lataians  with  a  <leliberate  plan  of  surrendering  their  city  to 
the  Athenians.  The  Thebans  acc«)rdingly  resolved  to  do  what  they 
had  done  before,  and  the  precautions  of  the  Plataians  were  foiled 

'  Sec  p.  416.  '  XV.  I ). 
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by  a  strata;]jem  wliich  shut  them  out  from  their  city  jiiid  compelled 
them  to  take  refiisxe  once  more  in  Athens. 

The  now  dis;i>ter  wliich  thus  befell  their  ancient  friends  roused 
at  Athens  a  deep   indignation.     An  appeal  was  made,  it  would 
.        seem,  to  the   conditions  laid   down   by  the   Peace  of 
ofv-^-'v       Antalkidas  ;  but  the  reply  was  ready  that  at  the  time 
^K,  when  that  peace  was  promulgated  Plataiai  was  not  in 

TheJH-s.  existence,  and  could  have  no  title  to  independence  by 
the  tenns  of  that  convention.  The  answer  was  con- 
clusive ;  but  it  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  their  envoys  headed  by  the  orator  Kalli- 
stratos  appeared  in  the  congress  now  licld  at  Sparta  to  propose  a 
division  of  power  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  botli 
reasonable  and  necessary.  No  city  could  for  the  present  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  on  the  sea  ;  but  if  Athens  was  content 
to  allow  to  Sparta  precedence  on  land,  she  must  insist  that  the 
tenns  of  the  peace  sliould  no  longer  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  that 
the  autonomy  of  citie:?  should  mean  real  independence,  and  that 
Spartan  harmosts  and  Spartan  garrisons  nuist  at  once  become 
things  of  the  past.  Consenting  to  abide  by  these  terms,  Sparta 
nevertlieless  took  the  oaths  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for  Iierself,  wliilc 
Athens  an<l  the  cities  in  alliance  with  her  took  them  separately. 
When  they  were  tendered  to  Epameinondas,  the  envoy  of  Thebes, 
lie  replied  that  he  must  take  them  as  representing  not  Thebes  alone 
but  the  I5oii)tian  confederacy.  To  the  retort  of  Agesilaos  tliatthc 
lk)iotian  cities  had  as  much  right  to  swear  separately  as  Thebes 
herself,  Epameinondas,  waving  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  Sparta 
liad  Hwom  for  all  her  allies,  replied  by  basing  the  Theban  (claims  on 
rcaRfjns  which  filled  his  hearers  with  dismay.  Thebes  was  for 
l>oiotia  what  Athens  was  for  her  Demoi  and  wliat  Sparta  perhaps 
was  for  the  townships  of  Lakonia.  The  right  of  the  latter  might  be 
more  qnestioiiable  if,  as  lirasidas  affirmed,  it  was  based  simply  upon 
c"  '  :'   the  title  of  Thebes  to  her  supremacy  stretched  back  to 

d.i,  L,'  preceding  the   dawn   of   history,   to   days  as    distant 

ptThaps  as  those  of  ITicscus,  the  founder  of  tlie  present  Athenian 
commonwoaltli.  '^Hie  controversy  was  one  into  which  the  Spartans 
Would  ii(,t  and  dan-d  not  enter.  Leaping  from  his  seat  in  rage, 
AtfCKJIarw  bade  liim  say  out  distinctly  whether  lie  would  leave  the 
iJoiotian  rities  autonomous  or  whether  lie  would  not.  '  Yes,  wo 
will,  if  you  will  leave  Lakonia  independent  in  like  manner.'  Agesi- 
Iai>»  aoHwercd  by  wiping  out  the  name  of  Thebes  from  the  treaty 
and  by  a  declaration  of  inst'int  war.  Three  weeks  later  Ej»amei- 
nondaH  took  Mt^al  vengc  hi. c  by  shattering  the  empire  of  Spartfi 
on  tho  field  of  Ix'tktra. 

'  Ihur.  iv.  126. 
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The  terms  of  the  peace  required  that  all  armies  now  in  the  field 
should  be  disbanded  ;  nor  could  those  terms  be  regarded  as  being 
kept  with  tolerable  decency,  if  this  ceremony  should  ^j^^^j^  ^^ 
not  be  gone  throuijh.  Caring  nothing  for  such  scruples,  iiicombrotoa 
the  Sp.iilans  sent  orders  to  Kleombrotos,  then  at  the  ^oLeuktra. 
head  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Phokis,  to  turn  his  arms  at  once 
against  the  Thebans.  No  one  doubted  the  issue.  The  only  question 
discussed  related  to  the  mode  in  which  Sparta  would  treat  the 
rebelhous  city.  The  history  of  Mantinoia  and  Plataiai  suggested 
effectual  njcthods  of  punishment,  unless  indeed  Sparta  should  be 
plejised  thus  late  in  the  day  to  inforce  the  sentence  passed  against 
the  Thebans  a  hundred  years  ago  for  taking  the  part  of  Xerxes. 
With  this  serene  sense  of  superiority  Kleombrotos  encamped  his 
army  on  the  high  grouiid  near  Leuktra  between  the  mighty  nuisses 
of  llelikon  and  Kithairon.  From  this  point  his  way  lay  open  to 
Thebes  and  to  the  port  of  Kreusis  in  his  rear  :  and  the  advantages 
which  he  thus  gained  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Thebans  who 
but  for  E[)anu'iMondjis  would  have  made  up  their  minds  to  w  ith- 
draw  witliin  their  walls  and  try  tlie  clianccs  of  a  siege.  The  dislike 
of  facing  the  redoubtable  warriors  of  Sparta  was  heightened  by 
alarming  signs  which  Nikias  would  have  interpreted  as  tokens  of 
divine  displeasure.  It  was  the  wortliier  tjisk  of  Epameinondas  to 
read  them  in  a  more  cheerful  sense,  and  to  make  the  mostof  sucii 
favorable  omens  as  might  be  reported  whether  from  Thebes  or 
from  the  shrine  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia.  As  it  so  happened, 
close  by  their  camp  stood  one  of  those  memorials  of  infamous 
MTong  which  rose  up  not  imfrequently  in  the  tnick  of  the  Spartan 
corujuerors.  The  daughters  of  Skedasos,  subjected  to  shameless 
•outrage,  had  slain  themselves  ;  their  father,  having  vainly  sought 
»edress  at  Sparta,  came  back  and  slew  himself  also.  Not  the  most 
earnest  elo(jue!i(!e  of  a  tr'wd  and  fearless  general  c<Mild  appeal  to 
their  inmost  iieart  with  the  force  of  this  silent  monument  of  high- 
handed and  pitiless  ini<juity.  Crowning  the  tomb  with  wreath*, 
the  Thebans  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  might  in  the  effort  to 
punish  their  murderers.  On  their  side,  the  Spartans  impetuously 
elamored  for  instant  conflict.  Although  the  temper  of  tlieir  allies 
was  not  altogether  to  be  trusted,  they  felt  sure  that  attack 
wouhl  be  rewarded  with  victory,  and  they  ma<le  ready  for  battle 
according  to  the  old  methods  of  the  Lykourgean  discipline.  IJut 
they  lia<l  to  deal  with  a  general  who  refused  to  be  hampered  by 
traditions.  To  Epameinondas  it  wjis  j>lain  that  his  force  must  be 
<'oucentrated  with  the  utmost  possible  weight  on  the  ehii-f  .strength 
of  the  enemy, — in  other  words,  on  the  Spartan  hoplitc.s  to  whom 
the  right  wing  belonged  by  prerogjitive.     If  these  could   be  over- 
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borne,  he  needed  to  trouble  himself  but  little  with  the  not  over- 
zealous  efforts  of  the  Spartan  allies  alono;  their  whole  front.  The 
heavv-arniod  men  were  therefore  drawn  up  to  tlie  depth  of  fifty 
shields,  to  ijive  welcome  to  the  Spartan  King.  At  their  head  stood 
the  Sacred  Jiand  under  Pclopidas. 

Wholly  unaware  of  this  change  of  tactic,  tlie  Spartans,  drawn 

Dp  twelve  deep,  saw  with  comparative  unconcern  the   ineffectual 

onset  and  confused  retreat  of  their  cavalry.     But  as 

Lcuktra.        the  main  mass  of  the  Spartan  hoplites  came  to  close 

^^  "•^-  <|uarters  with  the  enemy,  they  felt  at  once  that  for  what- 
ever reason  the  encounter  would  strain  their  powers  to  the  utter- 
most. With  the  dauntless  bravery  which  none  had  ever  called  into 
question  thev  thrust  themselves  against  the  wall  of  shields  wliich 
bore  down  upon  them  with  increasing  weight.  To  their  amazement 
they  found  that  they  were  laboring  against  a  mass  vastly  exceeding 
their  own  in  mere  phvsical  momentum.  All  that  brave  and  strong 
men  could  do  they  did ;  but  all  was  done  in  vain.  The  Sacred 
Band,  puslied  on  by  men  as  heavily  armed  and  as  determined  as 
themselves,  were  hurled  onwards  with  the  weight  of  an  avalanclie  ; 
and  the  Spartans  lay  cruslied  beneath  the  advancing  mass. 
Wounde<]  earlv  in  tlie  fight,  Kleombrotos  was  carried  back  to  his 
camp  a  dying  man  ;  and  when  such  as  escaped  the  carnage  were 
there  gatjiered  again  beyond  the  enemy's  reach,  it  was  found  that 
thnM?  huiMlred  geiniine  Spartans  were  all  that  remained  of  the  seven 
hundred  wlio  ha<l  (h'scended  the  liill  with  the  conviction  that  they 
were  marching  to  immediate  victory. 

The  I>iviiie  Nemesis  had  done  her  work.  A  Spartan  king,  the 
first  since  Leonidas,  had  been  slain  ;  and  with  the  polemarch  Deinon 
Lowi  of  the  the  treacherous  Spliodrias  and  his  son  Kleonymos  were 
Spartans.  among  the  dead.  A  few  Spartans,  caring  nothing  per- 
liaps  for  life  after  defeat,  or  dreading  still  more  the  reproaches  of 
their  countrymen,  insisted  that  they  should  renew  the  battle  and 
thus  recover  the  slain.  Tlie  rest  saw  that  if  they  fought  they  would 
have  to  fight  alone,  for  to  many  of  their  allies  their  disaster  was  a 
came  for  anything  but  grief,  while  all  were  eager  to  get  away. 
There  was  no  }ie|p  but  to  confess  tlu^mselves  beaten  men  by  asking 
for  the  burial  tnne.  The  praver  was  granted  on  the  condition  thai 
the  lVlop<^umeftian  allies  phould  bury  their  dead  before  the  Spar- 
tans,— a  precatition  which  showed  how  shnjwdly  the  Thebans  sus- 
pected the  real  factn,  and  how  warmly  they  appreciated  the  personal 
hrnvory  and  prowess  of  the  genuin<;  Spartan  citizens.  The  task  of 
tlie  aHien  was  soon  over.  They  had  very  few  dead  to  bury.  The 
whole  l»nint  of  the  battle  had  fallen  on  the  Spartans,  nor  could  the 
latter  throw  a  veil  over  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them. 
Tlic   bodie«  of  the  warriors  were   given   up  :  their  shields  were 
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carried  away  and  hunc:  up  in  the  temple  of  Demcter  Thesmophoros 
at  Thebes. 

So  ended  the  ficrlit  -which  left  Epameinondas  the  first  general 
of  his  age,  and  so  fell  a  power  which  had  fully  earned  its  title  to 
stability,  if  grinding  tyranny  and  law-defying  oppres-  tj^  ♦•  # 
siveness  could  confer  such  right.  If  we  had  nothing  the  tuiini,'s 
more  than  the  dry  record  of  Xenophon,  we  should  ^'  ^P^^ta. 
never  have  known  that  Epameinondas  saw  the  fight  at  Leuktra,  n  )r 
should  we  have  known  the  full  significance  of  the  Spartan  defeat. 
It  was  to  him  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  at  the  first  his  friends 
liad  been  victorious,  for  only  in  that  case  could  they  have  borne 
Kleombrotos  alive  from  the  field ;  that  the  tidings  of  the  great 
catastrophe,  brought  to  S[)arta  during  the  celebrati«>ii  of  the 
GvFTinopaidiai,  were  by  the  orders  of  the  Ephors  received  without 
a  sign  of  emotion  ;  and  that  on  the  morrow  they  who  appeared  with 
cheerful  fjices  and  exulting  mien  in  the  Aijora  were  the  kinsfolk  of 
the  dead,  while  the  kindred  of  the  survivors  bore  themselves  like 
men  oppressed  by  the  deepest  ignominy.  As  he  wrote  the  words, 
the  liistorian,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  had  in  mind  his  own  narrative 
of  the  awful  night  when  the  long  unbroken  wail  rising  from 
Peiraieus  carried  to  Athens  the  tidinjxs  of  the  treacherv  which  had 
ruined  them  at  Aigospotamoi.'  The  Lykourgean  discipline,  which 
crushed  all  that  imparted  grace  an«l  beauty  to  life  at  Athens,  would 
indeed  have  been  worth  little  if  it  had  failed  to  produce  the  sem- 
blance of  an  unconcern  which  treated  the  more  irenerous  and  tender 
instincts  of  humanity  as  the  worst  of  vices. 

Another  net  in  the  great  drama  had  been  thus  played  out ;  and 

the  whole   Hellenic  world   had  at  length   learnt  that  the  promises 

of  freedom  made  by  iSparta  ha<l  been  from  l)i':rinnin!T:   ,^ 

,  ,.  1-  -1  11  ^'7  1        Chnrnctcrof 

to  end  a  lie, — a  he  scantily  veiled  at  tirst  l)y  the  spartan  «o- 
rhctoric  of  P»rasi<las,  but  put  forth  afterwards  in  the  ^^"""^'"t- 
nake<lness  of  unblushing  ellrontery.  Not  a  single  pledge  had  she 
redeemed  :  not  a  single  burden  ha<l  been  removed,  not  a  single 
abuse  redressed.  She  had  hailed  the  downfall  of  Athens  as  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  ji<re  for  Hellas,  anil  in  order  to  realise  itshe 
had  aided  and  abetted  her  victorious  generals  in  setting  up  every- 
where societies  of  murderers.^  Her  enemies  were  prostrati; ;  and 
she   trampled  on  them   without  a  touch   of  commis»'ration.      Her 

'  See  p.  480.  lessof  theoli^rchicalfuctions  who 

'  I  have  been  charged  with  Ikmhc  jjovern^tl  by  means  of  tlm  Spartan 

over-Hevere   to   Sparta.     I    would  ^urrisoiis.     IjysandroH  in  his  own 

gladly  b<;   convinred   that   I    hjivo  |H*r8on  is  char jjed  by  Plutarch,  A y«. 

been:  but  unlil  I  am  so  convinced,  c.  I'J,  with  countleHHiminlen*.    The 

I  cannot  modify  my  words.     I  am  laii^uaire  of  I*lutarch  could  hardly 

speakintj  henj  cliietly  of  the  Lysan-  be  made  Htronger. 
drian  Deccmvi rates,  but  scarcely 
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allies  wore  too  miicl)  ovorpowcM'cd  hy  tlic  consciousness  of  their 
intVrioritv  really  to  dispute  her  will  :  and  she  refused  tosliare  her 
spoils  >N  ith  the  partners  of  her  robberies.  She  had  put  down  the 
Atlu-nian  empire  with  the  courts  which  at  the  least  offered  to  the 
free  or  the  subject  allies  the  means  of  redress  for  wrongs  inflicted 
or  rcccivcil ;  and  bv  way  of  improving  matters  she  luid  witli 
gigjintic  cruelty  let  loose  upon  them  a  crowd  of  rapacious  and 
lustful  tyrants,  against  whom  she  would  hear  no  complaint.  AVell 
might  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  boil  in  their  veins  as  they  looked  on 
the  graves  of  Skedasos  and  his  daughters  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  ; 
and  well  may  we  contrast  the  merciless  iniquity  of  the  Spartan 
government  with  that  j»idi<'ial  impai'tiality  of  the  Athenian  demos 
which  even  a  general  who  had  done  the  good  service  of  Vaclies 
dared  not  to  face.* 

In  short,  tlie  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  from  first  to  last 
the  supremacy  of  hig]i-han<led  violence  and  wanton  tyranny.  The 
Inevitable  pliilo-Lakoniau  Xenophon  could  speak  of  it  as  a  sys- 
rcfiuhsdf  tcm  under  which  each  individual  Spartan  could  do  as 
principles  of  he  pleased,  and  none  could  say  him  nay  witliout  insuring 
action.  ijjg  Qy.j^  immediate  ruin.'*     Nor  could  it  have  been 

anything  else  but  what  it  was.  Much  lias  been  said  of  the  golden 
opportunities  which  the  course  of  events  offered  to  Sparta,  and 
which  she  deliberately  threw  away,  opportunities  presented  first 
in  the  unlimited  freedom  of  action  which  followed  the  seizure  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi,  and  again  when  the  return  of 
the  Cyreian  (i reeks  placed  her  at  the  liead  of  a  splendid  army  in 
lier  involuntary  conflict  witli  the  Persian  king.  But  in  truth  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  opportunities  of  feasting  on  the  loveliest  of 
landscapes  to  the  man  who  has  extinguished  in  himself  all  sense  of 
beauty,  of  opportunities  for  generous  jiction  to  the  man  whose  whole 
life  exhibits  nothing  but  the  working  of  unvarying  and  consistent 
Rclfishness*.  Whether  aft«r  Aigospotamoi  or  after  the  return  of 
the  Ten  ''niousiind,  it  was  imj)0Ksible  for  Sparta  to  do  anything  to- 
wards establishing  a  real  Paidiellenic  union,  in  other  words,  a  real 
Greek  nation,  without  reverting  iii  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
work  of  Athejis.  Any  such  union  nuist  involve  the  imposition  of 
limits  on  the  action  «)f  individual  cities,  the  endurance  of  common 
burdens,  the  inforceme!>t  of  a  common  law.  All  this  with  what- 
ever failurcH  Athens  ha<i  striven  to  do  and  had  in  part  done.  'J\> 
i^o  back  to  any  such  system  would  be  for  the  Sjiartans  what  tho 
ehaiij^ng  of  lii.s  skin  would  be  to  the  Ethiopian,  or  of  his  spots  to 
the  leopard. 

•  Ste  p.  303.  "  Xen.  Anah.  vi.  4,  12. 


T^OOK    V. 

THE  RISE  AND  CULMINATION  OF  THE  MAKEDONIAN 

POWER. 


CHAl^ER  T. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEUKTKA  TO  THE  DEATH  OP 
EPAMEINONDAS. 

For  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  Epameinondas  remain- 
ed   the  tutelary    pjenius  of   Thebes  ;  and  only    Spartan  bigotry 
could  deny  that  he  ijuarded  her  interests  with  a  large-   General 
ness  of  jnind  which  strove  to  promote  the  permanent   polity  9' 

1        <»iiii  II  i>  11  11  tpainei- 

ffood  of  Hellas  ffenerallv.  l»ut  althouijh  the  two  nonda.-. 
great  political  measures  with  which  his  name  is  most  <*'!-'»- ^.c. 
closely  associated  were  conceived  in  something  like  the  generous 
and  far-seeing  spirit  of  Perikles,  their  fruits  were  ineviUibly 
blighted  by  the  deadly  influences  fostered  by  Spartan  supremacv. 
Of  eoui-se,  these  measures  annoyed  and  hampered  the  Spartans. 
They  were  designed  to  do  so,  for  Epameinondas  well  knew  that 
there  could  be  but  one  etfecttial  mode  of  dealinjx  with  their  svstem  ; 
and  this  mode  wris  its  complete  suppression.  If  the  Athenians 
could  have  remained  true  to  the  principles  whicli  guided  the 
policy  of  Perikles,  the  fotmding  of  Mei;alop(»lis  and  the  restoration 
of  Messene  sixty  years  earlier  might  have  repressed  for  ever  the 
miserable  jealousies  which  rent  the  Hellenic  world  asunder,  and 
have  helped  Athens  to  finish  her  i^reat  work  without  ofTendiiiL; 
faUilly  the  prejii<li(;es  which  had  their  root  in  pre-historic  ages,  lUit 
the  very  fact  that  Sparta  could  no  longer  trample  on  her  subjects  or 
lier  allies  sufhce<l  of  itself  to  change  the  current  of  |)(>pul:ir  feeling 
towards  her.  If  Sparta  was  humbled,  this  must  mean  that  some 
other  city  whicli  thus  punished  her  was  set  up  on  high  ;  nor 
would  anything  more  be  needed  thaji  this  exaltation  to  convert 
friendship  into  fear  an<l  fear  into  hatred.  Thus  in  the  years  which 
passed  between  the  fight  at  [.euktra  and  the  la.»*t  exploit  of 
Epameinondas  at  Mantineia  the  fpiarrels  arising  out  of  the  sus- 
picions and  jealousies  of  a  hundre<l  cities,  each  actini;  on  its  own 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  involved  not  unfre<juentlv  coinpli- 
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cations  as  intricate  as  they  were  profitless.  But  if  the  Greeks 
chose  t«»  inthilixe  in  the  warfare  of  kites  and  crows,  they  were  only 
doinij  the  work  of  the  eagle  which  the  avenging  Ate  would  sooner 
or  later  let  loose  upon  them. 

For  the  prosent,  there  was  little  connniseration  felt  anywhere 
for  Spartan  sutTering  ;  and  these  sutterings  were  severe  enough. 

Hitherto  Sparta  Iiad  shown  her  magnanimity  by  treat- 
of  the  hop-  iiig  with  studied  cruelty  and  contempt  such  of  lier 
lite^of  Kir-     ciji^cns   as   might   return    home    after    defeat.     The 

lioplites  taken  in  Sphakteria  were  degraded  from  their 

" citizenship;'     nor    would    anything    have    saved    the 

comrades  of  Kleombrotos  from  systematic  insult  but  the  fact  that 
their  number  was  too  great.  The  Lykourgean  polity  had  long 
tended  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  Spartiatai,  and  the  men  thus 
thrown  down  to  the  level  of  infranchised  Helots  were  tempted  to 
Inicomc  more  anti-Spartan  than  the  Helots  tliemselves  and  to 
make  common  cause  whether  with  them  or  with  the  discontented 
I'erioikoi.  The  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  had  taught  the  Spartans 
a  wholesome  lesson  :  and  they  now  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  by 
suspending  in  this  instance  and  in  this  instance  only  the  penalties 
<lue  to  men  beaten  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  sudden  disruption  of  the  Spartan  empire  was  followed 
naturalU  by  vehement  commotions  in  the  Greek  cities  generally. 
.  Like  snow  melting  before  the  summer  sun,  the   Spar- 

of  < jrrhomc-    tan   hamiosts  vanished  witli   their  garrisons   from  the 
(,^.    allied  cities ;    the    decemvirates    who    liad    ruled    by 
i"  tiieir  means  were  put  down,  and  their  partisans  for  the 

most  part  deprived  of  their  property  and  banished. 
In  all  caR<^'s  these  changes  were  attended  naturally  with  outbursts 
of  vcliement  feeling  which  might  easily  run  on  into  injustice  and 
bl<H>dshed  ;  and  the  Spartans,  hurled  from  the  plenitude  of  power, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  watch  events  in  silence,  while  the 
htrej'ts  of  Argos  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  ])hilo-Lakonian  citizens. 
Ill  the  first  fiush  of  triumph  tlic  strongest  impulse  of  the  Thebans 
WW  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies  :  and  of  these  the 
Orchonienians  and  Thespians  seemed  the  chief.  The  former  had 
bcfricmh'd  Kleombrotos  in  his  last  invasion  :  tli(;  latter  had  shrunk 
from  tiikinj^  part  in  the  fight  at  Leuktra.  Happily  the  intluenee 
of  KpaiiM'inond.'U*  saved  the  (>rchomenians  for  the  present  from  the 
fate  whieli  Kleon  designed  for  the  Mytilenaians  ;"  the  Thespians,^ 
driTcii  from  their  city,  foimd  refuge  at  Athens. 

Hut  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  wjik  not  confined  to  tin;  expulsion 
of  her  liann<»f<ts,  the  ruin  of   her  friends,  or  even  the   authority 

•  Tlitic.  V.  84.  2.      »  8e«  p.  208.      TheBpians  after  tliM  fall  of  Plataiai, 

•  For  the  liarnli  troatiitoni  ot  ilii*     8eo  Tliuc.  iv.  l;i8,  1 . 
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assumed  by  Athens  as  guardian  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas. 
While  many  of  the  Greek  cities  (how  many  or  which,  we  can- 
not say)  undertook  to  maintain  this  peace  under  lier  Ampiuktyo- 
presidencv,   the    Thebans-  ap|)ealed   to   a   tribunal   of    »'"» ver- 

i  ,  .  diet  u*''uj.n8t 

whose  action  we  hear  nothing  during  the  whole  of  sparta, 
the  wearv  strugi^le  between  Athens  and  Sparta.'  The  -^'Ibc. 
duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Delphian  temple  might 
easily  be  held  to  involve  the  duty  of  punishing  all  otfenders 
against  reliijion  ;  nor  could  any  offences  against  religion  well  be 
more  heinous  than  the  attempts  to  seize  or  injure  an  Hellenic  city 
in  time  of  festival  or  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Athens 
might  thus  have  demanded  judgment  against  Sphodrias  and  his 
partisans  for  their  iniquitous  designs  on  Peiraieus  :  but  Thebes,  it 
seems,  actually  pleaded  before  the  Amphiktyonia  for  a  verdict 
which  might  vindicate  the  divine  justice  against  the  men  who  had 
8eize<l  their  Akropolis.  The  ;issend)ly  sentenced  Spyrta  to  a  tine 
of  500  tiilents  :  and  although  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  sentence 
even  when  the  line  w;is  doubled,  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans  was 
fully  answered.  The  verdict  of  the  most  august  Hellenic  tribunal 
had  marked  her  as  an  offender  against  divine  not  less  than  human 
law  :  and  not  a  voice  liad  been  raised  in  lier  defence. 

When  the  city  of  Mantineia  was  broken  up  by  the  Spartms, 
the  historian  Xenophon  found  it  convenient  to  say  that  after  a 
little  while  the  citizens  vjistly  preferred  the  new  state  Ro-cstab- 
of  things  to  the  old.  He  mnst  theref«>re  have  felt  a  Manuilci.u' 
surprise  which  he  does  not  care  to  express  when,  iTi  b.c. 
immediately  after  the  Theban  victor}*,  the  Mantineians  abandoned 
their  villages  an<l  with  the  fraction  whi<'h  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main set  about  the  re-cstablislnnent  of  tliA'ir  old  home.  Keeidv 
feeling  the  blow,  the  Spartiuis  could  only  send  Agesilaos  to  entreat 
that  they  would  wait  for  the  formal  s;inction  which  Sparta  wjts 
ready  to  give  them.  The  haughty  King  was  rewarded  with  the 
reply  that  the  ceremony  was  su{)ertiuous,  since  the  decision  to 
restore  the  city  ha<l  been  already  taken.  Xor  was  thi^  all.  The 
resolution  of  the  Mantineians  had  quickened  throuLjhouttiie  coun- 
try tlie  desire  for  a  Pan-Arkadian  union.  The  opposition  of  Tegea, 
the  ancient  ally  of  Sparta,  was  set  aside  by  a  revolution  wliich 
drove  out  the  i)hilo-Lakonian  party  ;  and  an  invasioFi  of  Arkadia 
by  Agesilaos  was  followed  immediately  by  overtures  from  the 
Arkadians,  first  to  Athens,  and  then,  on  their  rejection  by  the 
Athenians,  to  Thebes. 

For  this  invitation  which  he  felt  sure  must  come  Epameinondas 
had  b<'en  eagerly  waiting.  He  liad  convinced  himself  that  Spartan 
ambition  couM  be  effectually  repressed  only  by  setting  up  a  counter- 

•  Set*  p.  2a. 
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actiiiir  force  which  would  give  to  Spaitun  jirmies  enoiio;h  to  do 
without  crossiiiiX  the  Coriiithiini  istliiuiis  ;  and  lie  had  deUMniinod 
J  • ,  of  *^^^  ^^'^  nicjksures  by  which,  as  lie  thought,  this  result 
ijukoiiia  by  cuuld  luost  certuiuly  he  obtained.  But  he  entered  the 
KjNimcinon-   i\.i,^,p^j„,^esQ8^  ^,ot  prepared  for  the  more  daring  enter- 

370B.C.  prise  wliich  was  to  push  to  its  furthest  limit  the  mortifi- 
cation and  iixnominv  of  Sparta.  The  splendid  appearance  and  disei- 
pUne  of  liis  IJoiotian  troops  and  the  manifest  efficiency  of  his  allies 
awakened  in  the  Arkadians  and  others  who  joined  him  an  enthu- 
siasm as  deep  as  that  w  liich  the  sight  of  Italy  from  the  Alpine  pass 
excited  in  the  followers  of  Hannibal.  Eagerly  assuring  Epamei- 
nondas  that  the  road  to  Sparta  lay  open,  they  besought  him  to 
strike  a  blow  on  that  tyrant  city  whose  mysterious  territory  no  in- 
vading army  had  thus  far  entered.  The  bait  was  temi)ting; 
and  altlioucrh  the  danjxer  of  advancino;  thus  far  into  an  unknown 
land,  and  tlie  knowledge  that  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  out 
within  his  legal  time  of  command,  seemed  to  justify  Epameinondas 
in  rejecting  their  prayer,  the  order  for  the  march  was  again  given, 
and  in  four  dilferent  streams  the  invaders  poured  into  a  region 
hitherto  regarded  as  inviolable.  In  vain  Ischolaos  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent:  he  was  swept  away  by  the  Arkadians  who  hurried 
on  to  join  the  Thebans  at  Karyai.  Tlie  flames  which  consumed 
Seilasia  lieralded  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  very  citadel  of 
Spartan  power.  The  spears  and  lielmets  of  the  Theban  soldiers 
fla.shc<l  near  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Eurotas,  and  marked 
the  progress^  of  the  ruin  which  swallowed  up  houses,  crops,  and 
cattle  until  it  reached  Amyklai. 

lljc  destroyer  thus  stood  at  the  very  doors  of  the  oppressor, 
who  liad  good  cause  U>  fear  the  rottenness  of  the  materials  with 
Appeal  of  which  he  liad  chosen  to  construct  his  home.  T\w  fear  of 
iheHparuiJB  the  Still  greater  wretchedness  which  invasion  might  in- 
Ath*-!!!).  volve  for  them  led  0,000  of  the  Helots,  it  is  said,  to  rise 

*''"-^-  at  the  call  of  Agesilaos  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ; 
hut  many  nevertheless  either  looked  on  passively  or  made  common 
caUHC  with  the  invader.  The  old  king  liad  not  merely  to  defend 
the  villages  of  his  unwall(Ml  city'  but  to  put  down  conspiracies  within 
it,  while  such  of  the  allied  cities  as  wished  to  give  helj)  were 
unable  to  approach  it.  The  lion,  shut  up  in  his  den,  was  constrained 
to  wait  patiently  for  ai'l,  if  aid  should  ever  reach  liim.  Spartan 
envovH  appeared  at  Athens,  imploring  the  JJemos  to  forget  the 
wronrfH  of  fifty  years  and  strike  a  blow  on  tlie  traitors  who  had 
pr  I  thcniHclvcH  before  the   barbarian    Xerxes.     There   still 

ft .    .  unexecutc<l  the  sentence  which  Athens  and  Sparta  liad 

paj^M.'d  u\x)i)  them  for  tlieir  treason  to  the  liberties  of  HellaB  :  nor 
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would  the  Athenians  ever  have  a  better  opportunity  for  wiping  oflE 
old  scores  against  men  who,  when  Lysaiidros  was  conqueror, 
would  have  swept  Athens  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  Sparta  had 
not  protested  afjainst  such  outrage.  StruggUng  with  some  natural 
reluctance,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  part  of  their  ancient 
enemies.  The  men  who  now  besought  their  favor  or  rather  their 
mcrcv  were  men  who  had  assuredly  not  treated  them  well  in  their 
prosper<)Us  times  :  but  as  Athens  could  not  hope  again  toexercis; 
her  old  imperial  power,  she  was  bound  to  set  due  limits  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  Thebes. 

It  was  possible  that  the  army  of  Epameinondas  might  even 
have  carried  the  streets  of  Sparta  itself  by  assault.  But  it  was 
not  possible  to  foresee  what  the  enemy,  pushed  to  bay,  Formation 
might  do  in  his  despair,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  en-  ^J^^^*;'*^^ 
counter  the  risk  while  more  important  work  summoned  S69  b.c. 
him  elsewhither.  Marching  southwards  from  Ainyklai,  he  ravaged 
the  land  until  he  reache<l  the  Lakonian  port  of  Gytheion.  The 
seizure  of  this  j)lace  would  have  made  him  master  of  the  poor  fleet 
then  possessed  by  Sparta  ;  but  liis  efforts  to  reduce  it  failed  and  he 
resolved  to  hjisten  back  into  Arkadia.  He  had  already  passed  the 
Lakonian  border,  before  Iphikrates,  heading  a  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, could  set  out  from  Athens  ;  and  he  now  addressed  himself 
to  the  tiisk  of  building  up  permanent  bulwarks  against  Spartan 
aggression.  On  the  plain  contained  in  the  angle  lying  between 
the  Alpheios  and  the  llelisson,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Great 
City,  Megalopolis,  wliidi  was  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  common 
action  not  supplied  by  Tegea  or  Orchomenos.  Here  was  to  meet 
under  the  name  of  the  Ten  Thousand  the  synod  in  which  probably 
every  citizen  of  the  allied  towns  was  intitled  to  take  his  plact*. 
The  men  belonging  t>  forty  Arkadiau  townships  furnished  a  popu- 
lation ft)r  the  new  city  which  wius  to  remain  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  a  memorial  of  the  wise  stilt esmanship  of  Kpameinondas. 

15ut  intinitely  more  galling  to  Spartan  liaughtine^s  was  the 
sight  of  their  ancient  slaves,  as  they  chose  to  call  tiiem,  re-estii- 
blished    in    the    homo    whieh    even    Aristomenes   had    t:  u 

been   utiable  to  defend.'      The  fall  of  Athens  h.id  been    ., J,i 

followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Messe!iians  from  •»<iii<i>"«  "f 
Naupaktos,  PyloH,  a:nl  Kephallenia  ;  and  in  scattered  360  b.c. 
compani«'s  this  unfortunate  folk  had  bern  driven  to  seek  jusvlums 
in  phices  as  di-^^t-mt  even  .-is  the  Libyan  Hesperides.  From  this 
remote  (ireek  colonv  or  from  nc'arer  al)odes  thev  now  hurried  back 
to  their  old  country  at  the  call  of  a  hero  jis  great  as  Ari.stomenes 
and  more  successful ;  and  the  new  city  Mcs.sone  (no  such  common 
centre  had  ever  as  yet  existed)  ros**  on  the  summit  of  Itliome,  and 
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looked  down  from  its  hcic:ht  of  2,500  feet  on  the  happy  plain  of 
Makaria.  The  <livinc  sanction  for  the  choice  thus  made  was  signi- 
fied in  a  ilreain  vousehafed  to  the  Arojeian  leader  Epiteles ;'  and 
the  l>itt:'rest  enemies  of  Sparta  were  tiius  established  tirmly 
throusjli  tl»e  whole  regii)n  lying  between  the  Neda  on  the  north 
and  Cape  Akritas  in  the  south.  The  injury  inflicted  on  Atliens 
1>V  the  forlitication  of  Dekeleia  was  more  than  recpiited  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians.  A  refuge  was  again  opened  for 
discontented  Helots  :  and  they  hjistened  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
with  an  eagerness  which  showed  that  in  their  opinion  slavery  was 
not  an  excellent  thing. 

So  mio;htv  w'fis  the  work  which  Epameinondas  liad  achieved, 
when,  having  beaten  back  the  troops  of  Iphikrates  under  Mount 
Reception  of  Oneion,  he  stood  before  the  Thebau  assembly  to  defend 
J'jPfJ[^"'"°"  liiinself  for  retaining  his  command  four  months  bc- 
Thebc(».  yond  the  legal  lime.     Anticipating  any  charges  which 

might  be  brought  against  him  (and  he  knew  that  many  would 
rejoice  in  his  disgrace  and  ruin),  he  pleaded  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  for  liimself  the  necessities  of  a  case  in  Avhich 
they,  as  servants  of  the  state,  could  avail  themselves  of  a  gokien 
opportunitv  only  by  breaking  the  letter  of  the  laws  which  bound 
them.  The  humiliation  of  Sparta,  begun  on  the  field  of  Leuktra, 
ha<l  been  completed  by  the  desolation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Eurotas  by  the  re-establishment  of  Mantineia,  i)y  the  foundation 
of  Megal<)[)olis.  and  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  For  tlie 
first  time  in  their  history  the  Spartans,  if  bent  upon  aggression, 
would  liavc  to  fight  their  way  before  they  reached  the  Corinthian 
isthmus.  All  tiiis  had  been  achieved  at  the  cost  ot  a  technical 
irregularity,  and  it  remain'id  for  the  Thebans  to  granc  or  refuse  a 
ilecreo  of  indemnity.  This  straightforward  statement  succeeded 
at  leart  in  keeping  his  enemies  silent,  while  from  the  people  he 
witli  his  colleagues  received  an  enthusiastic  acquittal.  The  fol- 
lowing year  again  saw  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  among  the 
nnmlw^r  of  the  JV/iotarchs. 

Klsewhcre  the  course  of  events  seemed  chie^'.y  to  bring  into 
clear  light  the  thousiuid  elements  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent, 
KeUUootff  '*^  jealousy  and  suspicion.  These  are  seen  at  work 
iheAtbe-  now  here,  now  there, — the  only  certainlv  being  that 
ntana  with        .,  -4         r  'x      •  i  •*  '    .  i        -ii      mi 

\mfrttM».  the  prosjKTity  of  one  city  is  sure  to  excite  IIh;  illvvill 
'^*-^-  of  another.  Th(;  alliance  of  Jason  of  I'hcrai  with  the 
Thebans  sufliced  of  itself  to  make;  the  Makcdonian  chief  gravitate  to 
Athons,  and  the  same  reas^^^n  tended  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Athe- 
nir>  '  *  *  I..  This  prinf^i  was  struggling  wit  hmany  grave, 
if  I  .  •itlicultieH,  uiK'onscious  that  the  unpo])iilarity  wiiicli 
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Athens  was  provokino^  by  ill-judged  revivals  of  ancient  claims  or 
usages  were  surely  doiiisj  his  work,  and  that  his  sou  JMiilip  would 
reap  tlie  fruits  of  a  policy  wliich  her  allies  were  beginning  to 
regard  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  For  the  present  Atliens  was 
specially  anxious  to  recover  the  long-ln>t  Amphipolis ;  and  she 
was  deluding  herself  with  tlie  thought  that  this  result  would  be 
furthered,  if  Perdikkas  acknowledged  the  justice  of  her  claim. 
This  a(hnission  was  nuicle  ;  but  the  Athenians  were  no  more  pre- 
pared now  to  put  forth  their  full  strength  in  tlie  enterprise  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Kleon,  and  the  people  of  Amphipolis  had 
no  heart  except  for  their  second  founder  Brasidas.  While  the 
former  put  off  all  .strenuous  action,  the  aspect  of  the  Hellenic 
world  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  as.sassination  of  Aesassina- 
the  Pheraian  despot  and  the  death  of  the  Makedonian  om^cri!*^" 
Amyntjis.  At  Pherai  lason  wjis  succeeded  by  his  sons  370  b.c. 
Polyphron  and  Polydoros  :  the  former  killed  the  latter  and  was 
himself  slain  by  another  brother,  Alexandros,  whose  reign  seems 
to  have  been  one  unbroken  course  of  iniquity.  In 
Afakedonia,  another  Alexandros,  the  .son  of  Amyntas,  I'airs  in  Ma- 
yffia  after  two  years  murdered  ;  and  Eurydike,  the  ^cdoma. 
widow  of  tlie  latter,  liastened  witli  her  two  younger  sons,  Per- 
dikkas and  Philip,  to  implore  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian Ij)hikrates.  This  help  was  vigorously  given  ;  an«l  thus  was 
established  the  dvnastv  whicli  a  few  rears  later  was  to  sweep 
away  the  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  cities  and  give  a  new  direction 
to  HelK'uic  energy. 

Meanwhile  after  a  long  debate  Athens  and  Sparta  had  agreed,  on 
the  proposal  of  Kephisodotos,  to  share  alternately  the  supreme 
connnan<l  both  by  lan<l  and  sea  for  periods  of  five  Alliance  bo- 
days  ;  and  a  large  force  of  Athenians  and  other  allies  tween  Ath- 
of  the  Lakedaimonians  intrenched  themselves  under  sparta. 
Mount  Oneion,  reso|ve«l  seemingly  to  bar  the  wav  for  ^iyu.c. 
any  Theban  army.  Epameinondas  determined  at  once  to  test  their 
purpose.  Taking  them  at  unawares,  he  brought  his  main  strength 
to  bear  (ni  the  Lakedaimonians  as  holdini;  the  weakest  position. 
These  were  beaten  off,  and  his  roadway  left  clear  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Spartan  l*olemarch,  who  confessed  himself  defeate<l.  But  a 
more  serious  danger  menaced  him  from  Arkadiri.  There,  as  else- 
where, success  fostered  ambition,  and  the  Ten  Thonsind  listened 
eagerly  to  the  plea<lings  of  one  of  their  number,  who  insisted  on 
their  right  to  sh.ire  the  supreme  ])ower  with  the  Theb.ins.  *  If  you 
do  not  urge  your  elaim.'  he  said,  'you  will  find  that  the  Thebans 
are  only  Sj)artans  under  anollier  name.'  Sueh  lani^ujige  tended, 
not  le«s  than  the  triumphant  mareli  of  the  Arkadians  to  Asine,  a 
port  n  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cape  .Vkritas,  to  turn  the 
j^oodwill  of  the  Thebans  to  suspicion  and  dislike. 
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The  disturbing  elements  were  multiplied  when   Philiskos,  the 

envoy  of  the  IMirvgian  satrap  Ariobarzanes,  appeared  at  Delphui 

The  Tear-    ^^^  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  l\>ace  of  Antal- 

leM  Battle,  kidas.     Sparta  at  once   made  her  submission  to  this 

proposal  dependent  wholly   on  the  surrender  of  the 

Mcssenians   to   their   ancient   lords;  and   their    indio-nation   was 

lieiijhtened  when  in  the  Olympic  festival  from  which   they   were 

excluded  a  Messenian  youth  was  registered  as  conqueror  in  the 

footrace  for  boys.     But  the  feeling  of  humiliation   was  suddenly 

changed  for  that  of  deep  and  overpowering  joy  when  the  tidings 

were  brought  to  Sparta  that  aided  by  a  force  sent  over  by  the 

Syracusan  despot  Dionysios  Archidamos  had  without  the  loss  of  a 

man  slain  ten  thousand  Afkadians  at  Midea.     The  Spartans  might 

well  call  the  fight  the  Tearless  Battle,  and  feel  that  the  bitterness 

of  Leuktra  had  in  some  measure  passed  away. 

Xor  w;is  the  chastisement  thus  dealt  out  to  the  Arkadians 
altogether  irritating  to  the  Thebans.  These  saw  in  the  event  not 
_. .  .  merely   a  wholesome   lesson   for  Arkadian   sirrogance 

ditionof  but  a  proof  that  their  own  presence  was  needed  again 
Sl«"into"ivl  i"  t^^  l*elopoimesos.  Once  more  crossing  the  Corin- 
lopminesoH.  thian  isthmus,  Epameinondas  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  his  former  exploits,  and  added  the  Achaian  cities 
to  the  Theban  confederacy.  The  moderation  which  withheld  him 
from  interfering  with  the  government  of  these  towns  would  have 
made  them  hearty  in  the  new  alliance  ;  but  the  Thebans  insisted 
on  setting  uj)  democracies  in  all  of  them,  the  oligarchic  citizens 
thus  driven  into  exile  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  effect 
their  restoration  by  force,  and  the  Achaians  again  became  allies  of 
Sparta. 

Ivooking  on  these  defections  as  sin^ns  that  their  own  power  was 
on  the  wane,  tlie  Thebans  resolved  to  adopt  the  favorite  method 
Theban  era-  of  the  Spartans :  and  their  envoys,  ]?elopidas  and 
%ra'n  "  Ismenias,  appeared  at  Sousa  as  suppliants  for  a  royal 
aMB.r.  rescript.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  the  I'ersian 
kin^,  tlicy  returned  to  proclaim  the  suj)remacy  of  Thebes  and  the 
complete  iriflependencc  of  Messene.  But  when  the  Theban  allies 
were  invited  to  swear  to  j>earc  thus  enjoined,  it  became  matiifest 
that  the  a[>peal  to  J'eniia  was  not  likely  to  make  the  sky  clearer  in 
Hellaa.     Tlio  Arkadians  insisted  that  the  allicft  ought  to  meet  in 

*^ ■;titry  which  wjih  the  theatre,  of   war,  while  tl»e  (Corinthians 

to  lake  any  oaths   which    plcdj^cd   them    to   engaiic.MM'nts 
with  tjjo  J'ersian  king. 

On  all  Hides  feeling-  of  ill-will  w<  r<.'  growing  apa('(\  'I'lie 
Athenian  U>wn  of  OrojMw,  seized  by  some  exiles,  was  handed  over 
10  the  Thebaic ;  and  the  anger  of  the  AtheniauR  wan  followed  by 
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llieir  allyinfr  themselves  with  the  Arkadians,  and  by  an  inclicctual 
attempt  to  t^eize  tlie  friendly  city  of  Corinth.     The  only  result  of 
tliis  faithless  act  was  to   excite  in  the  Corinthians  a   „       , 
desire    fur   peace,   which   could   not   he   repressed    by    twein 
Spartan  protests  against  any  arrangements  recognising  (-orinth  with 
the    independence    of    Messene.     Others   besides   the   otiu-r  cities. 
Corintliians  were   weary  of  the  contest,  and  these  all 
signed  at  Thcl)es  the  peace  wliich  insured  to  the  Messenians  their 
freedom  and  lo  which  therefore  Sparta  could  be  no  party. 

Amidst  the  complications  which  must  arise  from  the  conflicting 
interests  of  independent  cities  tlie  recovery  or  conquest  of  Samos' 
by  Timotheos  seemed  to  afford  a  better  promise  for  Recovery  of 
the  permanent  revival  of  Athenian  empire.  It  (luick-  .^''"*"f  ^°. 
ened  in  the  Ilellenic  cities  ot  Lesser  Asia  the  wish  to  alliance. 
shake  off  tlie  Persian  yoke,  and  tempted  even  Persian  ^^  ^•^• 
satraps  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Great  King.  But  like 
ail  other  advantages  t^nined  by  the  Athenians  jifter  the  establish- 
ment of  Spartan  supremacy,  it  came  too  late.  Forty  yeai^s  of 
Spartan  or  Persian  rule  had  effectually  (pienched  the  spirit  which 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  been  the  main- 
stay of  Athenian  freedom."  The  victory  of  Timotheos  was  fol- 
lowed bv  the  expulsion  or  tlight  of  many  citizens  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  into  whose  lands  the  Atheniai»s,  forgetting  or  breaking 
their  recent  pledges  to  the  contrary,  iiUroduced  a  large  body  of 
Klerouchoi.^ 

Nor  was  it  in  Samos  only  that  the  Athenian  citizens  found  a 
home,  liy  the  help  of  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes  Athens  had  again 
obtained  a  hold  on  the  Thrakian  Chersonesos,  and  the  Operations 
possession  of  Sestos  went  near  to  placing  in  her  hands  i!jj,',|ciK'r»o^ 
tlie  kev  to  the  corn-gnMyinix  lands  of  the  Kuxine.  In  luso.s. 
the  struggle  with  the  Thrakian  prince  Kotys,  who  claimed  tiic 
whole  CheiNonesos  ;us  his  own,  her  general  Timotheos  wjis  opposed 
for  a  time  (!ven  in  the  Held  to  the  .\thenian  Iphikrates,  the  son-in- 
law  of  that  siivage  chieftain.  For  three  years  Iphikrates  had  been 
the  Athenian  general  «)n  the  northern  eoasts  of  tlie  K<xoan  ;  but  his 
chief  instruments  had  been  n<tt  Athenian  citizens  tiLrhting  the 
battles  of  their  country  in  a  cause  which  they  believed  to  he 
righteous,  but  the  mercenaries  who  under  the  Euboian  ( 'haridemos 
hired  out  their  strength  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  deeply  had  the 
canker  eaten  into  tlic  more  generous  feelings  even  of  ordinary 
Atlienians  in  tlie  days  of  Perikles. 


'  Tiniotheofl  recovered  the  island     session  of  it  in  not  kn  .\vn 
from  the  I'erHlan  natrnp  TijjrnncH  ;         '  See  p.  436. 
but  how  or  wlieu  Ti^'raneu  ^ot  |M»g-         '  See  pp.  94  ;  574. 
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While  Timotlieos  was  strivins:  to  extend  the  inaritiine  influence 
of  Alliens  and  making  vain  efforts  to  recover  Aniphipolis,  the 
Thebans  bv  the  urirent  advice  of  Epanieinondas  were 
^^  ""^       huildino-  a  lloot  which  should  contest  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  with  the  Athenian  navy.     That  tleet  actually  appeared  in  the 
ircllespont,  and  might  liave  appeared  ajrain   to  better 
pur[>ose,  liad  not  the  great  Theban   leader  been  sum- 
moned away  to  liis  old  tield  of  action  in  the  west.     Thither  his 
].  Ky-  friend  Pelopidas  was  not  to  accompany  him.     At  the 

/''''•  head  of  a  Theban  army  this  brave  and  upright  citizen 
Fciopidaii.  hjid  luarchcd  into  Thessaly  to  punish  the  cruel  tyrant 
of  rherai.  After  an  obstinate  light  at  Kynos-kephalai^  the  Hound's 
Heads,'  liis  forces  were  already  winning  the  victory,  when  he  saw 
the  l*heraian  Alexandros  trying  to  rally  his  broken  troops.  The 
sight  of  the  man  who  liad  seized  liim  treacherously  in  time  of 
peace  and  kept  him  shut  up  for  months  in  a  dungeon,  roused  in 
Lim  a  paroxysm  of  fury  equalled  only  by  the  rage  of  Cyrus  on  find- 
ing himself  close  to  his  brotlicr  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa.  AVith 
headlong  eagerness  Pelopidas,  flinging  away  all  thought  of  others, 
nisbcd  upon  his  enemy,  to  die  by  the  spears  of  his  guards.  By 
liis  death  llicbes  lost  her  left  liand  :  she  was  soon  to  lose  her 
right.  J)ut  in  the  meanwhile  a  larger  army  avenged  his  death,  and 
for  the  moment  Thebes  was  supreme  in  Tliessaly  as  well  as  in 
Boiotia. 

In  Peloponnesos  the  antagonistic  interests  of  hostile  states  or 
cities  were  producing  their  natural  results.  In  alliance  with  the 
Conflicts  Jn  Arkadiaus  the  men  of  Pisa  had  succeeded  in  inforcing 
dcIfob*^'"^"  their  claim  to  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festival, 
•MB.C.  and  in  excluding  the  Eleians  from  the  scene  of  their 
aiif'ient  greatness.  In  the  midst  of  the  games  the  dispossessed 
Eleians  appeared  in  arms,  and  vindicated  at  least  their  bravery 
against  their  enemies.  The  death  of  their  leader  and  their  manifest 
inferiority  in  numbers  compelled  tliem  to  retreat :  but  the  mere 
hlruggle  sufficed  to  rouse  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favor  ;  and  this 
sympathy  was  deepened  when  the  men  of  Pisa  sanctioned  tlie  rob- 
bing of  the  temple  treasures  to  pay  the  troops  of  their  Arkadian 
allies.  It  was  easy  to  Kj>cak  of  such  acts  as  sacrilege ;  and  the  Man- 
tineians  found  it  convenient  under  cover  of  this  term  to  express 
thr-ir  jealoUHy  and  <lislikc  for  the  people  of  Tegca  and  Megalo{)()lis, 
and  their  desire  for  the  friendship  of  Sparta  which  had  broken  up 
llieir  community  not  many  years  ago.  Even  the  ( 'ounci  or  Synod  of 
the  Ten  Thousiuid  ent(;red  their  protest  against  the  robbing  of  the 
toniplfH  ;  and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  naturally  rousc^d  a  dislike 
for  miliury  »cr\'ice  among  the  poorer  citizens.  Seeing  their  way 
*  The  namo  may  be  corapfired  with  that  f)f  KynoB-sema.     Seo  p.  447. 
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to  revolution,  the  '.vcaltluer  men  hastened  to  fill  the  places  thus 
left  open,  and  to  work  for  union  with  Sparta,  the  great  friend  of 
olinrarchs.  The  popular  leaders,  filled  with  fear,  earnestly  besought 
lieip  from  Thebes :  but  the  Ten  Thousand  by  a  majority  repudiated 
the  invitation  thus  sent,  and  resolved  on  a  peace  which  restored 
the  guardianship  of  Olympia  to  the  Eleians. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  grand  etiort  of  Epameinondas  to 
raise  up  against  Sparta  a  permanent  bulwark  to  the  north  and  to 
the  west.  Instead  of  the  union  which  he  had  hoped  ^pppntment 
to  see  among  the  jnen  of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Me-  of  tiic  The- 
galopolis,  he  had  found  little  more  tlian  jealousy  of  IhelS-"'*' 
Theban  ascendency,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Achaians   'I'anf 

3G46  B  C 

by  measures  in  complete  discordance  with  his  own. 
This  was  the  reward  of  the  Thebans  for  entering  the  Peloponnesos 
fiv(;  years  ago  at  the  intreaty  of  the  Arkadians  themselves  to  free 
them  from  a  bondage  which  they  declared  to  be  intolerable. 
'  Well  may  we  call  sucli  conduct  treachery,'  was  the  indignant 
rej)lv  of  Epameinondas  to  the  envoys  of  the  Ten  Thousand  ;  'you 
may  be  sure  that  we  sliall  come  again,  and  with  the  aid  of  our 
friends  carry  on  the  war  in  your  land." 

\\'ith  the  full  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  as  severe  as  that  which 
lie  liad  dealt  on  the  enemies  of  Thebes  at  Leuktra,  Epameinondjis 
entered  the  I'eloponnesos  at  the  head  of  all  the  IJoio  March  of 
tian  and  Euboiau  contingents,  and  with  a  body  of  ^^}!llllas\o 
Thessalian  troops  amongst  which  were  the  soldiers  of  spartu. 
the  hun)ble<l  despot  of  I'herai.  lie  had  hoped  to  cut  off  at  Xemea 
the  Athenian  troops  which  were  going  to  join  his  enemies;  but 
these  came  not,  and  the  tidings  that  they  luul  given  up  the  idea  of 
the  land  march  and  were  going  rountl  by  sea  determined  him  to 
hasten  on  to  Tegea.  Here  he  would  be  joined  by  his  allies  the 
Argives  and  the  Messenians,  together  with  the  Megalopolitans  and 
other  Arkadians  who  refused  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Spar- 
tans; and  liither  would  hasten  all  the  troops  which  Spartu  could 
Muister  to  aid  her  in  repelling  the  invader.  Ready  ami  eager  for 
the  great  encounter,  Epameinondas  yet  knew  that  a  bloodless  tri- 
innph  won  bv  skill  was  far  more  glorious  than  victory  won  through 
the  carmige  of  a  battle-field.  'Vim  whole  army  of  Sparta  under 
Agesilaos,  now  80  years  old,  was  hurrying  nortt  wards  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  while  Tegea,  wliere  the  Theban  troops  were  oomforUibly 
)o<lged,  wjis  on  the  direct  road  to  tiio  once  imperial  city.  That 
city,  in  the  words  of  the  philo-Lakoniaii  Xenophon,'  was  now  left 
like  a  mere  n<'st  of  fledglings  abandoned  by  the  parent  birds  ;  and 
thitlier  Epameinond;i.s  led  his  men  with  a  spee<l  which  nuist  have 
insured  it.s  destruction,  lia<l  not  a  Kretan  ruimer,  exerting  his  utmost 
•  Xen.  If  vii.  4.  40.  '  If.  vii.  5,  10. 
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strenjjtli,  warned  Agesilaos  of  the  imminent  ruin.  The  retm'n  of 
the  Spartans  jivertod  the  cat^iatrophe.  No  one  had  ever  impugned 
thoir  hraMTV,  and  it  was  no  j)art  of  the  Theban  leader's  phin  to 
>\:uste  time  and  toil  on  a  task  in  which  success  would  bring  results 
in  no  propoition  to  its  risks.  The  Spartans,  so  far  as  there  was  any 
opportunity  for  tighling,  fought  bravely  ;  and  Xenophon  records 
the  defeat  of  some  Theban  iioplites  by  Archidamos,  the  son  of  the 
•  •Id  king,  with  an  outburst  of  exultation  over  tlie  lire-breathers  who 
were  ionominiouslv  driven  back.  But  the  historian  docs  well  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  extravagant  story  which  tells  how  the  naked 
Isidas  rushed  with  shield  and  spear  alone  upon  his  enemies,  who 
suffered  him  to  take  his  fill  of  slaughter  and  return  to  his  friends 
unhurt.  Fables  not  less  absurd  had  been  told  of  Brasidas  on  the 
shore  of  Bylos,'  and  were  to  be  told  again  of  Epameinondas  on  the 
field  of  Mantineia.  Such  myths,  liarmless  though  they  may  be, 
arc  best  treated  by  silence.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  more  work 
for  Epameinondas  to  do  at  Sparta.  He  had  been  foiled  in  a  scheme 
which  might  have  ended  the  war  at  a  stroke  ;  but  if  he  must  fall 
back  on  his  original  i)lan  of  a{)itched  battle,  it  might  yet  be  possible 
to  .secure  by  skill  and  s])eed  an  advantage  which  would  leave  his 
enemies  at  his  mercy. 

With  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  his  southward  march  he 
hurried  back  to  Tegea.  His  men  needed  rest,  and  under  ordinary 
Failure  of  leaders  they  would  all  have  insisted  on  having  it.  But 
to'eurp^'  Epameinondas  saw  that  for  his  horsemen  there  could  at 
Mantineia.  Tegca  be  no  rcposc.  He  told  them  that  Mantineia  was 
now  practically  undefended,  as  its  troops  liad  joined  tli.e  Spartan 
army  in  their  rear,  and  that  by  a  sudden  onset  they  might  not  oidy 
occupy  the  city  but  seize  on  the  free  people  who  with  their  slaves 
and  property  would  still  be  in  the  open  country.  At  the  bidding  of 
no  other  man  would  they  have  set  out,  wearied  themselves  and  with 
tire<l  horses,  on  a  ten  miles  march  ;  but  at  liis  command  they  went 
cheerfully,  believing,  as  he  believed,  that  they  would  meet  with  no 
rfsistancc.  He  had  every  n^ason  for  so  thinking;  but  as  it  so 
hapj)ene<l,  the  Ath<'nian  cavalry  had  just  been  admitted  withir 
the  walU  of  the  town,  and  were  preparing  their  first  meal  wlien  the 
Tlieban  hors^'irH'ii  were  wen  within  a  mih;  of  the  gates.  At  the 
intreaty  of  tin;  .Mantineians  the  Athenians  mounted  their  horses  and 
willed  forth.  Tired  thougli  they  may  have  been,  they  encountered 
f!'  '  more  fatigued  than   th(;mselves,  and   drove;  them   back. 

T'  ^  foil«'(l  tin*  second  of  two  adnnrably  laid  f)lans,  either  of 

which,  if  miccoMnfiil,  would  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
but.  of  wliirh  the  failure  left  Ej)ameinoiidaH  simjylv  where  Ik;  was 
when  he  crossed  the  (Jorinthian  isthmus.     His  resolution  was  for 

"  See  V.  810. 
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immediate  battle,  and  it  was  made  known  to  men  who  were  as 
eager  for  it  Jis  liimself.  Tliere  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  says 
Xcnoplion.  His  term  of  office  would  soon  come  to  an  end  ;  and  if 
io  departed  without  clianginLT  the  condition  of  things,  it  would  be 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  his  Arkadian  allies  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  enemies.  Tiie  words  of  the  historian  iuiply  rather  than  assert 
that  Epameinoiidits  was  anxious  and  perplexed :  but  any  such 
charge  is  refuted  by  his  own  narrative.  The  Theban  general  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  apply  here  the  tactic  which  had  done  such 
execution  at  Lenktra,  and  liis  men,  remembering  the  achievements 
of  that  memorable  day,  looked  forward  to  the  battle  with  unclouded 
confidence  in  his  genius. 

At  a  disUince  nearly  midway  between  the  cities  of  Tegea  on  the 
south  and  of  Mantineia  on  the  north  the  great  plain  (now  known 
by  the  name  (»f  Trii>olitza),  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  prtitleof 
mountains  and  reaching  in  its  broadest  part  a  widtli  of  Mumineia. 
eight  miles,  narrows  until  it  leaves  a  pjussiige  barely  a 
mile  wide.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  pass  and  about  live  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mantineia  were  drawn  up  the  Spartans  with  their 
allies, — whether  under  either  or  both  of  their  Kintxs,  we  cannot 
say.  Issuing  from  the  northern  gate  of  Tegea,  E[)ameinontltLs  ad- 
vanced straight  towards  this  narrow  neck  ;  but  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  enemy  that  he  meant  to  close  with  them  at  once 
was  weakened  when  they  saw  him  turn  up  the  slopes  of  the  Maina- 
lian  range  to  the  left.  From  that  point  they  watched  him  move 
onwards  until  the  form  of  the  ground  brought  him  very  near  their 
right  flank  ;  but  the  order  issued  to  the  Thebans  to  ground  their 
arms  and  perhaps  some  simnlatcMl  signs  of  encampment  effectually 
l»Iinded  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  to  his  real  desigu.  They  broke  up 
their  army  and  lai«l  aside  their  weapons,  while  the  cavalry  took  the 
saddles  and  l»i  idles  off  from  their  horses.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
order in  the  enemy's  camp  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Theban  I'halanx 
w;is  set  in  motion.  During  the  few  minutes  which  p;Lsse<l  befi)re 
the  chish  of  battle,  the  l\'li»ponnesians  h.'istened  Jis  be>t  tliev  couKl 
to  resume  their  fighting  order.  The  Mantineians  and  Spartans 
on  the  right,  exposetl  to  the  full  brunt  t>f  the  tremendous  diarize, 
stood  their  ground  with  a  firmness  never  surpasse«l  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  their  history.  lint  the  Theban  wedge  came  on,  as  the  his- 
torian puts  it,  with  tlie  impetus  of  a  trireme,  and  once  more  even 
Sp.irtan  valt)r  gave  way  before  it.  The  issue  of  the  <lay  wjis  almost 
decided  before  the  Theban  allies  joined  battle  with  the  forces 
O[)posed  to  tlicm.  Here  also  the  event  w;is  not  doubtful.  Much 
had  been  expected  from  the.Vthcnian  cavalry  whose  timclv  presence 
had  siivod  the  city  of  Mantineia;  but  they  were  etiectually  kept  in 
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clieck  bv  a  resen'od  force  which  was  loady  to  attack  tliciu  in  the 
rear  if  they  attempted  any  forward  movement. 

Retreat  was  fast  becomini^  tiioht,  and  tlic  memory  of  the  Spar^ 
tan  vietorv  in  this  same  valley  in  the  days  of  Alkibiadcs'  seemed 
^  .  .  hkelv  to  be  clouded  bv  a  catastrophe  as  terrible  as 
Kpameinou-  that  of  Lcuktra,  when  Epameinondas,  eheering  on  his 
'*"'^-  men  to  the  pursuit,  was  struck  by   a  spear,   the   head 

of  wliich  broke  oil  and  remained  in  his  breast.  The  wound  was 
mortal  ;  and  the  tidinijs  that  Epameinondas  had  seen  liis  last  fight 
ran  like  tire  throuirh  the  whole  army,  producing  everywhere  the 
same  absolute  prostration  of  strength  ana  will.  Had  he  lived,  even 
liis  influence  would  at  this  instart  of  decisive  victory  scarcely 
have  restrained  them  from  the  fury  of  pursuit ;  yet  tlie  mere  know- 
ledge that  their  general  must  die  so  paralysed  their  arms  that 
almost  in  strictness  of  speech  not  another  blow  was  struck,  nor  a 
single  effort  made  to  complete  the  work  which  lay  nearest  to  their 
loader's  hejirt.  Tlie  system  which  required  the  Hellenic  com- 
mander to  charge  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  troops  clothed  in  tlieir 
armor  and  bearing  their  weapons  may  in  its  working  have  been 
ratlier  mischievous  than  beneticial.  At  Syracuse,  by  the  death  of 
Ljunachos,  it  involved  possibly  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Athenian 
armament  ;'  but  tliere  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  which  men 
in  the  full  swing  of  success  showed  that  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
very  powers  of  action  were  bound  up  with  the  life  and  safety  of 
their  leader.  This  astonishing  paralysis  of  energy  was  a  sinister 
omen  for  the  future  history  of  Thebes  ;  and  the  moral  miscliief  of 
the  t4»mper  which  led  men  tlius  to  depend  on  their  commanders 
was  to  be  illustrated  once  and  for  all  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chaironeia. 
Here  on  the  Mantineian  plain  the  exultation  of  victory  was  ex- 
changed in  a  moment  for  bitter  but  unavailing  sorrow,  as  they 
crowde<l  round  the  dying  chief,  whose  life;  must  end,  so  the 
Kurgeons  said,  with  tlie  drawing  of  the  spearhead  from  the  wound. 
llirce  questions  only  he  asked.  The  first  was  about  his  shield, 
which  his  shield-bearer  lield  up  before  his  eyes  ;  then  he  desired  to 
know  liow  the  day  was  going,  and  when  he  learnt  that  the  ]ioio- 
tianH  were  the  conquerors,  he  asked  lastly  for  lolaidas  and  Dai- 
jjlinntoH,  abiding  a  wish  to  see  tlwnn.  He  was  told  that  they 
were  l>oth  slain.  '  Then  you  must  make  pea(;e  with  the  enemy,'  he 
*aid,  anri  ord<;riiig  the  spearhead  to  bo  drawn  from  his  breast, 
i\'u'i\  with  the  serenity  of  a  brave  man  who  has  don(^  his  duty. 

So  p;i>%M'd  away  tin;  JIannibal  of  'I'hebes,  the  leader  with  whom 

the  power  of  hiH  city  may  fairlv  be  said  to  liavc  begun  and  ended. 

^'  *    to   lant   his   political   and    military   career,   extending 

0\. .  .  .,v  on  years,  exhibits  w;arcoly  a  ])oint  for  censure,  unless  an 

'  8w:  p.  .'J54.  ''  Se«  p.  384. 
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exception  be  to  be  made  against  his  plan  of  establishing  a  Theban 
navv.  Not  willing  to  take  part  in  private  conspiracies,  he  de- 
votes himself  to  the  defence  of  his  c(mntry  which  the  Review  of 
assassin's  daircrer  has  delivered  from  an  odious  tvninnv  ;  i5^r^.*l!!.^i^[ 
and  with  this  self-devotion  there  is  mingled  nothmg  of  nonclas. 
that  personal  ambition  through  which  the  Sptirtan  Lysaiidros 
covered  himself  with  infamy,  nothing  of  that  lust  for  money  which 
brouijht  on  Gylippos  the  punishment  of  a  common  thief,  nothing 
of  that  savacre  vindictiveness  which  would  lead  men  like  Klcon  or 
Aijesilaos  to  condemn  a  whole  people  to  death  or  slavery.  A\  ith 
a  mind  trained  bv  the  best  teachers  of  the  age  and  opened  to  all 
the  ennobling  intluences  of  the  most  splendid  literature  which  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen,  Epameinondas  astonished  his  countrymen 
with  an  eloquence  never  heard  before  and  never  to  be  heard  again 
from  Boiotian  lips,  with  a  generosity  and  forbearance  which  led 
them  to  commit  their  crimes  in  his  absence  and  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  with  a  military  genius  which  upset  the  traditional 
system  of  men  who  held  that  that  system  could  never  be  supplanted 
bv  any  other.  Amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  interpolitical  intrigues, 
jealousies,  and  feuds,  which  make  up  the  general  course  of  Greek 
liistory  after  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  far-seeing  wis- 
dom of  flpamcinondas  devised  a  scheme  which,  if  honestly  and 
thoroughly  carried  out,  might  have  made  something  like  national 
anion  possible  for  cities  which  now  spent  their  time  in  hating  and 
injuring  each  other.  Free,  moreover,  from  the  gross  superstition 
which  even  a  man  like  Sokrates  fostered  in  himself  and  in  his 
pupils,  he  could  face  dangers  in  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
Hektor,  and  nerve  his  comrades  to  the  utmost  endurance  when  the 
besotted  credulity  of  a  man  like  Nikias  would  have  loft  them 
powerless  for  thought  or  action.  '  You  die  childless,'  said  a  friend 
to  him  in  his  la^t  moments, — his  voice  choke<l  by  his  tears.  '  Nay,' 
said  Epameiiiondjis,  '  I  leave  two  daughters,  the  victory  of  Leuktra 
and  the  victory  of  Mantineia.' 


CIIAITEU  II. 

>H-kM     lliK     UKVlll     oh     EI*AMKIN()ND.\S    TO    TIIK    HATTI.F.     OF 

CHAIKUNKIA. 

So  small,  s;iys  Xenophon,'  was  the  effect  of  the  last  battle  fought 
by  Epameinondas,  that  the  <*onfusion  and  disorder  which  prevailed 

•  U.  vii.  5.  27. 
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before  it  was  iiicroasod  rather  than  lessened.  Tlie  assertion  i;, 
not  true,  unless  it  bo  hoM  to  mean  that  no  seltlenient  was  woitliv 
of  iHiiiJ:^  taken  into  account,  which  either  had  not  the  full  a})- 
^  ,  .  proval  of  Sparta,  cr  failed  to  secure  to  some  one  city 
thohattU'of  the  power  of  tyrannising  over  or  at  the  least  dic- 
Mamiueia.  Xixiin^j^  to  all  others.  Neither  of  these  results,  it  is  true, 
followed  the  battle,  in  which,  althouorli  the  death  of  the  Theban 
leader  put  a  stop  to  all  pursuit  and  so  enabled  the  Spartans  with 
some  color  to  set  up  a  trophy,  the  latter  nevertheless  acknowledged 
their  defeat  by  asking  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  the  victory  bronL»ht  to  Tliebes  neither  any  new 
territory  nor  any  addition  to  her  power ;  but  it  enabled  her  to 
secure  a  peace  which  established  the  independence  of  Messene,  and 
rescued  I'eixea  and  Megalopolis  from  a  combination  of  enemies 
wliich  must,  if  unbroken,  have  ended  in  their  downfall  and  ruin. 
In  other  words,  it  maintained  the  great  work  of  Epameinondas, 
and  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  solid  gain  ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  grief  with  which  the  Thebans  heard  of  the  death  of 
their  illustrious  general  was  rendered  tenfold  more  poignant  by  the 
thought  that  if  his  followers  had  been  somewhat  less  the  slaves  of 
his  genius  and  somewhat  more  the  self-relying  servants  of  their 
country,  the  peace,  which  now  secured  to  each  side  such  possessions 
as  it  might  have  at  the  moment,  would  assuredly  have  led  to 
arrangements  of  which  the  good  effects  might  have  been  felt  for 
generations. 

l)ut  if  in  the  work  of  P^pameinondas  we  sec  a  consistent  and  on 
the  whole  a  beneficent  purpose,  a  review  of  the  events  which 
Death  of  during  the  three  years  innnediatcly  following  the  battle 
Ag^Ha.m  ill  ^f  Mantin<Ma  tended  to  restore  to  Athens  the  appear- 
8B1  B.C.  ance  rather  than  the  reality  of  a  maritime  empire 
involves  little  interest  except  of  a  painful  or  repulsive  kind.  We 
tirst  find  Sparta,  seemingly  in  utier  disgust  at  the  position  of 
affairs  nearer  jiome,  sending  Agesilaos  to  receive  the  wages  of  a 
mercenary  leader  from  one  or  other  of  the  Egyptian  princes  in 
revolt  against  the  Persian  king.  In  the  distant  land  of  the  Nile 
her  [K)wer  seems  to  be  so  far  felt  as  to  enable  the  man  whose  cause 
nhc  eH|M>useH  U>  win  a  victory  over  his  rival.  The  gratitude  of 
Nektanebin  was  testifijjd  by  the  gift  of  230  talents  to  the  Spartan 
people  :  f)nt  Agesilaos  did  not  live  to  carry  the  splendid  present 
home.  Weighed  down  with  the  toils  of  mon;  than  eighty  years 
he  died  on  the  road  to  Kyrene,  and  his  body  endjalmed  in  wax  was 
taken  to  Sjiarta  for  the  solemn  cerirnionics  which  the  Lykourgean 
M>t<-m  a--^igned  for  the  funerals  of  Spartan  kings.  So  passed  away 
the  irrt^U-ni  man,  in  whom  w(;  may  sec;  the  genuine  result  of  Spar- 
tan diwiplino  artinif  on   tin-   best    material.      JJrfisidjis,  both    as   a 
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soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  displayed  incomparably  higher  powers  ; 

but   ill   his   readiness  of  resource,   in   his  versatility,  and  in    his 

e!o<jueMce,   lirasidas  is  as  pre-einincntly  Athenian   as  the   philo- 

Lakonian  Xenophon.     A  man   like  Agesilaos  c<mi1(1   be  produced 

only  by  the  ricfid  monotony  of  Spartan  routine. 

\\  hen  from  Sparta  we  turn  to  Athens,  we   see   her  sending  out 

general  after  general  to  recover  some  ancient  possession  or  to  put 

down  some  new  enemy,  and  in  almost  every  case  accus-    j.      _ 

ing  the  general,  on  his  return,  of  inefficiency,  negligence,    Athenian 

or  treachei-y,  and  visiting  these  offences  either  with  a   g'-'"^'"'»i'^''>P- 

severe  fine  or  more  commonly  with  death.    These  generals,  it  must 

be  further  noted,  are  sent  out  witli  scanty  means,  perhaps  with  none 

— unsupported  or  but  feebly  supported  by  citizen- soldiei*s  with  a 

real  interest  in  the  struggle, — and  left  to  do  what  they  can  by  means 

of  the  mercenarv  bands  who  now  become  the  plague  and  bane  of  the 

Hellenic  world.    Thus  scarcelv  more  than  two  months  had  passed 

from  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  was  dispatched 

unchT  Leosthenes  to  operate  against  tlie  navy  of  the  l*heraian  despot 

Alexandros.     Leosthenes  was   defeated,   and   his  enemies,   if    we 

may  believe  the  story,  repeated  not  without  success  the  attempt  of 

Teleutias'  on  the  Peiraieus.     This  failure  cost  Leosthenes  his  life. 

The   same   fate   befell    Kallisthenes  who  had  not  pre- 

vented   the   people   of  Amphipolis   from   surrendering 

tlieir  citv  to  the  Makedonian  kinir  Perdikkjis.    Others  were  accused 

either  of  incompetence  or  corruption  ;  and  if  in  one  or  two  cases 

the   issue  of  the  trial  is  not  known,  there   is  seemingly  but  too 

much  reason  for  thinking  that  the  error  of  the  Atlienian  jury  did 

not  lie  in  the  direction  of  excessive  lenity. 

Still    in    sj)ite   of   punishments   Athens    found  some  wlio  were 

willing,  in  whatever  way,  to  serve  licr,  while  the  a-ssjussination  <»f 

l\<»tvs   left  to  lier  a   far  less  f«)nnidable   enemv  in    his    ,,     ,    , 

T-        1  1  T»       1  I'll       <>r«>utf8t  cx- 

young   s<»n    Kersol>l«'[>tes.      Poorly    supj)ortctl    by    the    tmsion  of 

mercenary  leader  Charidem(>s,  this  j)rince  was  at  last   Aihr>nian 
comprlled  to  yield  up  the  whole  ( 'hersonesos  to  Athens,    tnip'"-"- 

.  .  ''158  B  c 

witli   the   exception    of   the    town    of    Kardia.      Tliis 
.surrender  marks  the  greatest  extent  reached  by  the  second  mari- 
time <'mpir('  of  Athens,  if  we  may  treat  as   a  reality  that  short- 
live(i  hikI  ill-cem«Mited  dominion. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  significance  of  Greek  history-  at  this 
time  lirs  not  so  nui<"h  in  the  obstacles  which  the  Hellenic  cities 
were  rai>ing  up  or  multi[»lying  in  the  way  of  national  union  (for 
«^iicli  union  had  long  been,  if  it  liad  not  always  been,  a  mere 
dream),   but   in  the  raj)idity  with   which  almost  every  event  was 

'  Sw  p.  566. 
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preparini;  tlie  way  for  a  foreiirn  couqiuror.    So  g;reat  and  so  fierce 
.    ,      h:ul  become  the  antipathies  felt  by  rival  or  subject  cities 

Growth  of  ,  ,         ,  \,  .  .  •'        ,  J 

MaktiUmian  toNvards  eacli  other,  that  without  perhaps  a  single  ex- 
powur.  ception  they  were  ready  to  invite  the   interference   of 

an  alien  rather  than  make  up  their  own  unreasonable  but  deadlv 
quarrels.  The  new  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  sucli  as  it  was, 
luid  been  acquired  in  great  part  at  the  expense  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  :  and  the  forcible  suppression  of  this  confederacy  was 
the  removal  of  the  last  bulwark  against  Makedonian  aggression. 
The  death  of  Perdikkas,  the  great  ally  of  Athens  in 
this  work  of  conquest,  brought  liis  brother  Philip,  the 
future  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  more  than  one  step  nearer 
to  the  Makedonian  throne. 

The  road  to  this  liigh  place  was  still  full  of  dangers,  but  they 
were  dangers  wliicli  miglit  be  well  overcome  by  a  man  wlio  cared 
Rriations  of  not  how  hc  reached  his  ends.  Philip  had  three  half- 
of^'iii-iwJ-'''''^  brothers.  One  he  killed  ;  the  otlier  two  escaped  him 
dc-r  the  only  by  flight,     lie  took  on  liimsclf  the  management 

tii'iJ^Athe^^^  of  affairs,  at  first  only  as  regent  for  his  nephew 
nianM.  Amyntas  son  of  his  brother  Perdikkas ;  lie  soon  found 

it  nccessar}'  to  comply  with  an  invitation  which  prayed  him  lo 
assume  the  kingly  oflice  in  his  own  person.  The  Athenians 
espoused  the  cause  of  Argaios,  another  claimant  of  the  Make- 
donian crown;  but  Philip  cooled  their  zeal  in  his  behalf  by  offer- 
ing to  surrender  to  tliem  Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
desires  since  the  day  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Brasidas. 
Argaios,  tluis  left  to  himself,  soon  fell  into  I'hilip's  liands  ;  and  the 
Athenians,  soothed  by  the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  captives,  made 
peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Makedonian  king,  whose 
garrison  wa.s  accordingly  withdrawn  from  Amphipolis. 

This  fact  sufficiently  shows  that  Philip  expcn^ted  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  for  the  recoveiy  of  their  long-coveted 
Di-Jmiina-  colony.  A  few  months  later  he  was  compelled  himself 
Hon  of  the  to  besiege  the  y)lace.  Put  for  his  own  ])revious  act 
toT  tHt^ilua]  ^'"^  t'^"'  wotil<l  never  have  been  neede<l  ;  and  unless  we 
*"*  !f£^  affirm  that  he  deliberately  incurre<l  suitcrlliious trouble, 
we  must  give  iiini  credit  for  a  belit^f  that  the  departure 
of  IiIa  own  troops  would  be  followed  by  the  forcible  entry  of  tlie 
Athenians.  Keen-sighted  though  Philip  was,  and  rapidly  as  Ik; 
was  (raining  experience  in  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  his 
neifjhbors,  hc  liafl  yet  to  learn  what  an  enormous  advantage  for 
the  rarrying  out  of  all  his  jihms  lie  would  have  in  the  j)r(!S(!jit 
tompcr  and  habits  of  the  AtlKMiian  people.  The  fiery  energy 
^hi'  If  ill  the  days  fjf  Perikles  Kceme<l  to  confer  on  the  unwearied 
Demoft  almost  a  character  of  ubiquity  had  given  way  to  an  incit 
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ness  wliich  preferred  to  liire  others  to  tight  their  battles.  With 
the  growing  disiiic]inati»>ii  to  personal  service  was  combined  a 
dilatoriness  in  action  which  let  slip  almost  every  opportunity  for 
striking  a  vigorous  blow,  for  winning  some  rich  prize,  or  for 
recovering  some  old  possession.  ^ 

This  slowness  and  hesitation  in  the  once  imperial  people  stood 
out  in  fatal  contrast  with  the  firm  will,  the  astute  policy,  and  the 
rapid  execution  of  the  almost  unknown  adversary  who  p,^^^^  y^^^ 
not  many  years  hence  was  to  be  proclaimed  leader  and  andchurar- 
lord  of  all  the  states  of  Ilellas.  They  cannot  indeed  ^^°  '  *^' 
be  blamed  fur  failing  to  discern  from  the  first  the  genius  which  in 
Philip  delighted  in  grappling  wilh  and  overcoming  difficulties  and 
which  never  alarmed  an  enemy  until  he  was  ready  to  close  with 
him  ;  but  they  knew  that  he  had  spent  three  years  as  a  hostiige  at 
Thebes,  that  there  he  liad  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
Epameinondas,  and  that  thus  he  had  seen  how  mighty  a  work 
might  be  achieved  by  the  union  of  eloquence  with  a  strong  will, 
and  of  a  far-seeing  policy  with  the  military  ability  needed  for  its 
support.  Above  all,  he,  as  they  knew,  had  witnessed  there  the  disci- 
pline and  organisiition  of  the  Theban  army  ;  he  had  seen  the  tremen- 
dous "wedge  of  the  Theban  phalanx  set  in  motion  with  the  velocity 
and  impetus  of  a  ship  of  war  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  new 
tactic  which  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  for  the  ancient 
system  of  Sparta  ha<l  produced  its  natural  result  on  a  mind  above 
all  things  practical  and  animated  by  the  old  Athenian  conviction 
that  in  war  as  in  other  things  the  highest  science  generally  carries 
the  day.  The  Athenians  could  not  indeed  know  that  the  courteous 
and  well-cultured  youth  would  arm  his  phalanx  with  a  weapon 
wliicli  would  bear  down  even  the  Sacred  Band  of  llie  Tliebans ; 
but  their  whole  history  taught  them  the  lesson  that  with  such  an 
adversary  procrastination  must  mean  ruin.  The  warning  wjis  given 
in  vain.  Unable  to  mark  out  and  to  adhere  to  a  definite  j)olicy, 
they  found  themselves  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting 
calls,  the  prospect  of  advantage  in  one  direction  being  balanced  by 
a  threatened  loss  in  another,  while  both  the  loss  and  the  tjain 
tended  to  put  out  of  sight  some  third  object  which  they  ought  to 
have  reganled  as  of  paramount  imporUmce. 

During  the  year  which  followed  the  evacuation  of  Amphipolis 
by  the   troops  {>{  Philip,  dissensions  in  the  cities  of  Euboia  which 
>incc  the  fight  at  L<uktra  had  been  enrolled  in  the  list    K,.,.,,vtTy  of 
•f  Hoiotian  confederates  provoked  a  Theban   invasion,    Kuix.iii  fly 
and  made  an  opening  for  Athenian  interference.      The    hIhuV 
rescue   of  ('halkis   and   Eretria   from  the   doom  which      358  b.c. 
seeme«l  impending  over  them  mii^ht  be  the  means  of  rcstorinj;  the 
ancient  empire  of  Athens,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Timotheos 
30 
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reused  his  couiitn'inen  to  something  like  their  former  energy.  *  The 
Tlicbans  are  in  the  island,'  he  said  ;  '  will  y(>u  spend  yonr  time  in 
ihinkinix  of  what  you  should  do  ?  Will  you  not  rise  up  and  go 
strai<»hrto  l*eiraieus,  and  drag  down  your  triremes  into  the  sea?' 
In  live  days,  we  are  told,  Tiniotlieos  had  landed  with  his  army  in 
Euboia,  and  in  los>^  thnn  a  month  the  island  was  restored  to  the 
Athenian  alHanec. 

This  ixreat  o:ain  preceded  at  the  utmost  only  by  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  outbreak  of  a  strife,  known  as  the  Social  War,  which 
Social  War.  lasting  for  more  than  two  years  left  Athens  miserably 
867-855  B.C.  impoverished,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  the  hope  that 
her  ancient  .supremacy  by  sea  could  ever  be  permanently  restored. 
In  her  new  confederacy  the  several  allies  had  their  representatives 
in  the  synods  held  at  Atliens,  while  they  were  freed  from  the 
burdens  which  fifty  years  earlier  had  furnished  matter  for  constant 
and  vehement  complaint ;  but  even  thus  so  slight  was  the  attach- 
ment felt  for  her  by  the  allies  generally,  and  so  strong  the  attraction 
which  drew  them  from  her,  that  without  greatly  caring  to  explain 
the  reason  the  cities  of  Kos,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantion  asserted 
their  iinlependence  and  determined  to  abide  the  issue  of  war.  In 
Chios  the  dominant  oligarchy  would  gladly  seize  any  occasion  for 
revolt,  while  the  men  of  Byzantion  had  their  special  quan-el  with 
Athens  in  reference  to  the  transit  of  corn  ships  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  Egean  :  but  in  all  likelihood  the  deepest  and  most  abiding 
grievance  lay  in  the  mode  in  which  Athens,  like  most  other  Greek 
Rtates,  now  carried  on  her  wars.  Her  citizens  would  not  serve  : 
her  mercenaries,  scantly  paid,  eked  out  their  pay  with  plunder, 
fi<^)metiines  putting  aside  the  objects  of  their  expeditions  for  mere 
marauding  forays  into  the  lands  even  of  neutrals  or  friends.  The 
ofTorts  made  by  Athens  to  crush  the  revolt  tended  only  to  weaken 
herself  and  to  strengthen  the  Makedonian  king.  Sent  with  a  fleet 
to  Chios,  Chabrias  fell  in  battle  ;  at  the  Hellespont  Iphikrates, 
Timotheos,  and  Chares  seemed  to  be  preparingfor  vigorous  action 
when  a  sudden  storm  abated  the  ardor  of  the  two  fonner  generals. 
Chares,  insisting  that  the  tempest  was  not  such  as  to  justify  hesi- 
t;»tion,  engaged  the  enemy  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  on 
rrlurning  to  Athens  charged  his  comrades  with  treachery.  Wit- 
!ic^«>es  on  both  sides  appeared,  the  one  to  assert  the  fury  of  tlic 
Morm,  the  other  to  deny  it.  Th(\  result  was  the  acquittal  of  Iphi- 
kralfH,  although   he  took  up(»n    himself  the    full    responsibility  of 

»l»c  ^^^^  ^'**<1  ^cen  done,  and  the  condemnation  of  Timo- 
theos to  the  enonnous  fine  of  100  talents.  Tlie  fonner, 
it  MCcniA,  wa.san  orator  of  no  m<;aii  iiK^rit,  with  j)opuIar  and  winning 
manncTH;  tlie  latter,  raring  notliing  for  the  favor  of  the  people 
and    dojuj^  liltk  ia  r-ofmnlt  th*»ir  taHtes,  found   fow  to   pyirip^thiso 
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vitli  him  ill  misfortune.  The  paitisaiis  of  Ipliikrates  appeared  in 
irms,  it  is  said,  near  the  court  where  his  trial  was  ^oiii<^  on,  and 
the  jurymen  discreetly  ac<piitted  him  :  Tim</theos  had  no  such 
iiclp,  and  judgment  went  against  him.  Such  was  ihe  miserable 
harve>t  reaped  from  the  seed  sown  hy  Theramenes.  The  memory 
of  Argennoussai  paralysed  the  arms  of  the  best  generals  ;  and  the 
p.'rveision  of  justice  was  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary,  conse- 
quence of  this  fatal  state  of  things. 

Thus  almost  at  the  out.set  of  a  struggle  with  the  most  important 
cities  in  her  confederacy  Athens  wa^  deprived  or  had  deprived 
herself  of  all  the  wnerals  who  mi^ht,  it  thev  had  been  Character 
allowed  fair  freedom  of  action,  have  served  her  cffi-  Athenian 
ciently.  Chabrias  was  dead  ;  Timothcos  w:is  in  exile,  gcne^ul^*. 
amerced  in  a  penalty  exceeding  his  powers  of  payment ;  Iphikrates? 
although  acquitted,  appears  no  more  as  a  military  leader.  There 
remain  only  Chares  and  Phokion,  the  former  a  man  chnrosand 
with  nothing  but  his  courage  to  connnend  him,  the  Phokion. 
latter  a  man  whose  virtues  were  more  mischievous  to  the  state 
than  the  vices  of  his  colleagues.  In  Phokion  the  personal  incor- 
rnptibility  of  Nikias  was  united  with  more  tlian  respectable  mili- 
tary talent  and  an  ascetic  hardness  of  life  more  in  accordance  with 
Spartan  than  Atlienian  habits.  Caring  nothing  for  the  luxuries 
whi(;h  wealth  might  procure,  he  had  no  motives  to  court  the  pop- 
ular favor  for  the  sake  of  amjissinjj:  money,  while  his  bluntness  in 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  his  censure  shielded  him  from  all  impu- 
tations of  time-serving  Ihittery.  He  professed  indeed  to  despise 
elo<juencc  as  much  as  he  despised  riches  :  but  Demosthenes  spoke 
of  him  as  the  axe  which  clove  his  lal)ored  oratory  asunder,  and  we 
may  ju-rhaps  be  not  far  in  thinking  that  the  happy  abruptness 
and  pithiness  of  his  speeclies  were  at  the  lea.st  sis  much  the  results 
of  stu'lied  art  as  of  natural  rudeness.  Such  a  man,  so  thorough- 
ly possessing  the  contidence  of  the  Athenians  jls  to  be  elected 
general  during  forty  live  consecutive  years,  might,  had  he  choiJen 
so  to  do,  have  revived  in  his  countrymen  something  of  the  vigor 
which  <listinguislied  the  I>emos  in  the  days  of  IVrikles.  In  such 
a  task  he  would  have  had  everything  in  liis  favor,  while  every- 
thing wouUl  liave  tcfided  to  increase  the  ditliculties  of  the  only 
antagonist  from  whom  he  had  ajiything  to  fear.  The  Maked«>nian 
-king  wjis  lighting  his  way  onwards  amongst  ol>stiicles  which  a  de- 
termined and  sagacious  enemy  might  easily  have  rendered  insur- 
mountable. He  had  to  win  over  or  to  crush  cities  which  might  have 
b'^en  made  tlie  steadfast  allies  «»f  Athens;  and  Tliokiou  might  by 
a<lvocating  an  energetic  resistiiiK'C  liave  added  to  liis  f;une  as  a 
general.  Whether  lie  felt  that  his  own  impt>rUin<;c  would  be  in- 
«rea.sed  by  a  res4>luU'  war  polifv^  is,  t^)s.iy  th<'  ba.st,  most  uncertain  ; 
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but  tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  insisting  on  a  policy  of  a  very 
liitTeri'iit  kiiul  he  earned  for  liiinself  tlie  leputation  of  n  man  wlio 
for  tiio  sMJce  of  peace  sacrifices  distinctions  which  he  could  not  fail 
to  win.  I'hokion  became  thus  (unwittingly  it  may  be)  the  most 
danj^erous  enemy  of  Athens.  The  sternness  of  liis  character  and 
the  integrity  of  his  private  life  insured  to  him  a  trust  fully  equal 
to  tliat  which  liad  been  reposed  in  Nikias,  and  he  used  it  to  blind 
his  countrymen  to  signs  of  aj)pallingsignificanceand  to  make  them 
deaf  to  the  warnings  whicli  told  them  that  they  were  walking  on 
the  brink  of  a  ])ivcipice.  lie  might  liave  dealt  a  deathblow  to  the 
an>biti«)n  of  Thilip  and  changed  the  course  perhaps  of  European 
Iiislorv  :  but  he  chose  deliberately  to  foster  all  that  was  weak  and 
ungenerous  in  the  Athenian  character,  to  assure  tliem  that  there 
was  aiul  there  conld  be  no  need  of  extraordinary  exertion,  no  need 
to  leave  tlieir  pleasant  home  life  for  the  hard  realities  of  warfare, 
no  nee<l  to  stint  their  enjoyments  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of 
j>utting  down  tlie  sleepless  and  unscmpulous  conspirator  who,  if 
lie  failed  to  snare  his  prey,  awaited  patiently  the  right  moment  for 
springing  upon  him.  Phokion,  in  short,  fell  in  with  the  Atheni- 
can  humor;  and  the  pre-eminence  thus  clieaply  gained  sealed  the 
doom  not  of  Athens  alone  but  of  tlie  wliole  Hellenic  world. 

Things  were,  in  truth,  going  just  as  IMiilip  would  have  them. 
Sent  out  with  a  powerful  fleet.  Chares  instead  of  figliting  with  tlie 
n  f  revolte(l   allies  took  service  with  the  satrap  Artabazos; 

■}    ;  and  altlioui'h   lie  won  from  liim  a  ricli  recon"it)ense  for 

'asSB.c.  defeating  the  troops  of  the  Persian  king,  the  complaints 
and  threats  of  the  latter  made  the  Atlienians  as  willing  to  concede 
the  irMlcj'cndeiice  of  their  allies  as  these  were  anxious  to  accpiire  it. 
Before  this  exhausting  and  useless  struggle  readied  its  close,  Am- 
]»hipoIis  liad  already  fallen.  Her  envoys  liad  appeared  at  Athens 
to  pray  for  ai<l  against  tlu;  besiegers  whom  by  themselves  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  :  but  the  hatred  of  two  generations  left 
no  room  for  sympathy  with  their  troubles,  and  l^hilip  guarded 
him>4-lf  ••ffeetnally  against  the  intei-ference  of  the  Athenians  by 
assuring  them  that  he  "was  besieging  the  city  only  because  he 
wislnd  to  hand  it  over  to  them.  The  promptness  witli  whicli  lie 
had  fullilN'd  his  fr»rmer  engagement  to  evacuate  the  j)lace  secured 
ample  credit  for  liis  present  promises,  and  the  Athenians  sat  still 
whih'  IMiilip  lu-eamc  master  of  tin;  gates  <tf  Thrace.  This  tim(!  the 
j.le.jgc  was  not  re<iecmed  ;  but  when  the  Olynthians,  fully  seeing 
the  roMiltft  of  this  momentous  conquest,  sought  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Athon**,  the  jjartisans  of   th<!  Make<b)ni'in    king  eheatetl   the 

IH'.plc  with  bright  pictures  of  his  friendship  for  them  and  of  the 
JcnefitA  whieh  they  would  receive  at  his  hands,  and  the  Olynthian 
pro|»r>fuil  wjift  j^ijimnarily  rejected. 
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Philip  had,  uirain,  achieved  his  purpose.  Wliile  the  wrath  of 
the  Olvntliians  was  still  hot  ajjainst  the  Athenians,  he  offered  him- 
self  as  their  allv,  and  ])rovcd  the  sincerity   of  his  in-    .,,. 

,  •     .  ,'  .  .  *  ,•    1^      ■  1    •         Alliance  of 

tentions   by   putting  tiioni   in  possession   or   1  otidaia.    Philip  with 

Thus  disarming  their  opposition,  he  struck  blow  after   {hfaSi?"' 

blow  against  the   power  which   alone  blocked  his  way      35(i  b.c. 

to  empire,  until  Mcthone  remamed  the  only  town  on  the  Thenuaic 

iTiilf  in  alliance  with   Athens.     The   Greeks   were  indeed  serving 

him  well.      His  armies  were  becoming  instruments  of  wonderful 

power;  but  he   found  allies    still    more  potent    in  the   incurable 

feuds  of  the  Hellenic  cities  and  the  personal  corruption  of  Hellenic 

citizens. 

These  deadly   feuds  were   now  to  kindle  the  fiercer  flame  of   a 

religious  war.     Unable  to  win  the  hearty  support  of  willing  allies, 

the  Thebans  had  resolved  to  employ  on(!e  more  for  the   „^   „^ 
.,  e      y     '  11         -i-'-i  f      \        The  Pno- 

furtherance  of   their  emls  the   judicial  powers   of   the    kians  fined 

Amphiktyonic  assembly.     The   Spartans  were  already    phjktvonic 
under  the  ban.     The  victims  now  were  the  IMiokians,   assembly, 
who   on   some    trilling   charge    were    sentenced   to    a 
ruinous  tine,  and  on  failing  to  pay  it  within  a  specified  time  were 
con<lemned  to  the  punishment  which  liad  been  inflicted  on  Kirrha 
in  the  days  of  Solon.*      In  getting  this  sentence  passe<l  the  Thebans 
oversliot  their  mark.      On  the  suggestion  of  rhilomel«)S  thelMioki- 
ans  resolved  to  inforce  their  ancient  claim  to  the  presidency  of 
the  I)elphian  temple.      Hastening  to  Sparta,  l*hil«)melos  found   in 
King   Anhidamos  a   friend   who,  althoULjh  he  <-ouid  not  comniif. 
the  state  in  the  matter,  did  what  lie  could  to  help  him  by  gifts  of 
money  and  men.      His  own  wealth  enabled  him  to  double  the  sum 
thus   gained,  and  at  the    lie^ul  of   an  army  so  raised  he  seized  the 
1  >i'lphian  temple  and  town.     His  envoys  were  at  once  sent  round 
to  the  chirf  Hellenic  cities,  to  say  that  the  Phokians  were  but  ro- 
jisserting  their  ancient  rights,  that  the  temple  lrea>ures  shc>uld  be 
scnipul«)usly  guarded,   and   the   temple   itself   remain  open  as  in 
titnes  past  for  the  pilLrriin  or  the  iiKjuircr.      The  resjili  might  havt; 
been  foreseen.      Sparta  and  Athens  declared  their  readiness  \k>  sup- 
port the  Phokian  claim  :  the  Thebans  vehemently   denounced   it. 
It  was  but  the  old  strife  in  a  iww  ami  a   more  deadly    form  ;  the 
ijuarrel  was  to  be  fought  out  with  the  aihled  horn)rs  of  a  crusade. 
The  promises  made  by  I'hilomelos  and  his  brother  or  colleague 
<  )nomarehos  were  kej>t  necessiirily  but  for  a  little  while.      Thebes 
wjis   gathering   a   large    army   to   attack    them;  from   tj,,.  sacrrd 
Sparta   and    Athens    it    seemed    useless    to    look    for    ^Vur. 
active   help,  and    mercenaries   must   be    paid.      It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them.      The   wealth    of 

'  Pau8.  X.  37. 
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the  temple,  taken  first  strictly  as  a  loan,  was  afterwards  more  free- 
ly used,  until  at  leiiirth  tie  sacrilej^e  ended  in  ccMifiscation  ;  and 
joni;  before  the  ten  veai-s  of  this  desperate  struggle  had  come  to  an 
en(C  the  ten  thousand  talents  which  represented  the  value  of  the 
Delphiau  trejusures  had  all  heen  spent  or  wasted. 

After  some  successes  won  at  a  fearful  cost,  the  nierceuury  army 

of  Philomelos  was  defeated  and  Thilomelos  himself  slain.     With 

the    teni})le    treasures   his   successor   Oiiomarehos  not 

Fhfufmdop.     merely  levied  another  army  but   practically  made  him- 

855^  B.C.  self  despot.  AVhen  the  Makedonian  riiilip  attacked 
Lvkophron  tlic  tyrant  of  Pherai,  lie  found  in  the  IMioLian  geneial 
an  enemy  vastly  mo:'e  formidable  than  any  Hellenic  leader  whom 
he  had  thus  far  en2ount3red.  The  mere  fact  that  Thilip  could 
thus  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Tliessaly  attests  the  rapid 
growth  of  liis  power.  Methono,  the  last  city  remain ii'g  to  Ath- 
ens on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  now  his  ;  and  if  he  thus  had  no  fur- 
ther hindrances  nearer  home,  he  was  indirectly  aided  by  the 
Spartans,  who  thouixht  that  they  might  now  carry  out  their  long- 
<-herished  desire  of  undoing  the  work  of  Epameinondas.  His 
Tliessalian  campaign  bade  fair  at  first  to  be  a  success  ;  but  Onomar- 
chos  avenged  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Phayllos  in  two  bloody 
battles,  an<l  IMiilip  was  compelled  for  the  time  to  abandon  Tliessa- 
ly. His  army  seemed  disorganised,  and  he  liad  to  put  forth  all 
his   p<>wers   of   persuasion   before  he  could  prevail  on 

^^^•''-      them  to  resume  the  strife. 

His  efforts  were  amply  rewarded.  Powerfully  aided  by  the 
Tlicssalian  eavalrv,  he  encountered  the  ]*liokiaus  in  a  battle  in 
Tw  #  .  ,  which  Onomarchos  was  slain  with,  it  is  said,  0,01)0 
orK.ninrrhcw  of  lijs  men.  Pliilip  was  tlius  thc  victoHous  chamj)ion 
j/i,,    '"'*'     of   the  I)elj)hian    god,  and  the  master  also   of   Pherai, 

^  •  whieli  Lykophron,  deprived  of  IMiokiaii  aid,  was  com- 

pelliKl  to  surrender.  Never  lingeiing  Avhen  there  was  work  to  be 
<lon«',  lie  hastened  to  besiege  Pagasai,  the  only  maritin»e  inlet  of 
Tin.*«*s'ilian  trade.  Once  mon;  a  prayer  for  help  came  to  Atliens, 
and  thi«  time  it  was  heard.  The  people  resolved  that  a  force 
should  Ik?  writ.  They  kept  their  \\()rd,  bnt  itcjime  too  lat(!.  ]*hi- 
lip  was  already  master  of  the  mercantile  marine  which  filled  the 
harlKir,  master  of  thc  largo  revenues  ariKing  from  the  import  an<J 
exjK)r1  dutios  eolh'fted  th<;re,  and  master  of  a  singularly  strong  po- 
sition from  which  Ids  })rivateers  might  iKsiie  for  the  annoyance  ol 
the  Athenian  coasts  and  the  destructi(m  of  Atheidan  trading  ships. 
Tliis  conquest  alone  mitdit  well  excite  l)oth  fear  and  anger  in  a 
people  wiio  could  at  leiist  look  back  upon  a  s})lendid  j)ast ;  but 
when  it  beeamc  known  that  Philip  had  actually  rea(;hed  Ther- 
mopylai  Aud  ihxit  this  narrow  inlet  intD  Southern   Hellas   was  all 
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that  remained  to  save  Attica  itself  from  the  ravjige  of  his  armies, 
the  limits  of  Athenian  forbearance  were  reached.  Rating  at  its 
true  vahie  the  pretence  tluit  he  came  ;is  tlie  cliampion  Fortification 
of  xVpolloii  to  purge  his  temple  of  sacrilegious  in-  pyiai^ythe 
vaders,  they  sent  out  under  Xausikles  a  powerful  Athenians, 
force,  which  so  rapidly  reachctl  and  so  effectually  fortitied  the 
pass  that  Philip  gave  up  all  thought  of  attiicking  it. 

Xotliing  more,  we  might  suppose,  could  be  needed  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  indefatigable 
aggressor,  and  that  this  mode  lay  in  that  promptitude  j.  ^^^ 
and  vigor  of  action  which  could  be  secured  only  by  Philip's  ill- 
large  personal  self-sacrifice.  Opportunity  after  oppor-  SJath*^" 
tunity  for  checking  his  career  had  been  allowed  to  slip,  35i  b.c. 
and  they  had  already  suffered  his  power  to  reacli  a  dangerous 
height :  but  they  should  now  at  \onst  have  learnt  the  lesson  that 
Athens  could  hold  her  own  only  by  steady  unintennitted  watch- 
fulness, and  l>y  the  const^itit  readiness  of  her  citizens  to  undergo 
the  hardships  of  warfare  whether  against  IMiiUp  or  in  ca.se  of  his 
death  against  those  who  might  tiike  his  place.  At  the  least  their 
experience  at  Tiiennopylai  should  have  taught  them  that  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  under  professional  condottieri  was  not 
merely  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  and  that  they  were  but  playing 
their  enemy's  game  in  making  use  of  men  whose  wages  were  most 
irregularly  paid,  and  sometimes  not  paid  at  all,  and  who  therefore 
became  a  terror  rather  to  their  allies  than  to  their  adversiiries. 
Events  were  soon  to  show  how  far  they  had  learnt  the  lesson. 
Not  many  montlis  had  passed  before  the  tidings  that  Thilip  was 
besieging  Ileraion  Teichos  (the  wall  of  Here)  near  the  Thrakian 
Ohersonesos  renewed  at  Athens  the  feelinij  of  livelv  alarm.  The 
|Miople  again  resolved  on  vigorous  measures  ;  but  Ileraion  Teichos 
was  more  disUint  than  Thermopylai,  and  more  time  wjis  allowed  to 
slip  by  in  the  task  of  preparation.  In  the  meanwhile  rej)orts  came 
first  that  Philip  w;is  ill,  then  that  lie  was  dead.  The  first  report 
was  true,  the  seconil  false  :  but  the  Athenians  could  not  be  brouglit 
to  see  that  if  even  his  death  should  have  furnished  a  strong  rwison 
for  immediate  action,  his  illness  made  the  same  course  even  more 
imperatively  nccess;iry.  Now,  if  ever,  we  might  have  supposed 
that  men  like  Phokion  wouM  have  urjfcd  thom  vehemently  not  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  tin-ir  fe«'t :  but  Phokion  either  was  silent 
or  fostered  the  delusion  that  they  miijht  safely  fold  their  hands 
and  rest.  One  man  only  had  the  wisdom  to  see  arjd  the  couraufe 
to  t^'ll  them  that  with  their  present  temjM-r  and  habits  they  would 
»oon  raise  up  against  themselves  another  Philip,  even  if  tin' 
Philip  whom  they  had  saired  away  from  Thermopylai  should  be 
dead. 
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That  mail  was  Demosthenes,  a  man  who  from  the  first  braced 
himself  to  the  liardest  of  all  tasks, — tlie  guiding,  namely,  of  a 
Be^nnin-'of  ^^'^^^^^'^  people  ill  a  j)ath  which  liad  become  intensely  irk- 
tiu'  pi:hiic  some  and  tedious  to  them.  No  loftier  image  of  duty 
!;.  cheerfully  faced  and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  temptations 
v^iiji.  to  easiness  and  sloth  resolutely  discharged  has  ever 
been  furnished  by  statesmen  of  any  age  or  country.  As  compared 
with  a  man  like  Phokion,  he  liad  good  reason,  and,  it  might  be 
tlioujxht,  full  justification  for  taking  the  easier  course.  Wholly 
hickini;  the  great  bodily  strength  of  that  popular  general,  conscious 
probably  that  a  weakly  constitution  left  to  liim  no  great  powers 
of  physical  endurance,  and  knowing  certainly  that  he  could  pre- 
tend to  no  special  military  genius,  lie  yet  deliberately  rejected  the 
policy  by  which  Phokion  earned  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  he 
did  so  because,  even  before  he  knew  in  w'hat  quarter  the  real  dan- 
ger lay,  lie  saw  the  signs  of  tlie  fatal  disease  which  was  paralysing 
the  whole  body  of  the  state.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
self-devotion  of  Sokrates,  he  consecrated  liis  life  to  a  work  com- 
parable .«itrictly  to  that  of  the  physician  who  can  save  his  patient's 
life  only  by  putting  him  to  excruciating  pain.  Soon  convinced 
that  lie  liad  undertaken  the  mission  of  Kasandra,  he  allowed  no 
failure  to  damp  his  energy,  and  was  content  to  toil  on  in  his  thank- 
less task,  although  lie  knew  that  every  false  step  (and  at  this  time 
the  Athenians  seldom  took  a  step  which  was  not  false)  rendered 
it  more  difiicult  to  apply  his  remedies  and  more  rash  to  look  for 
any  real  benefit  from  them.  Once  only  in  his  whole  career  were 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  opened  fully  to  the  stern  realities  which 
had  thrown  for  years  their  dark  shadows  across  his  mind  ;  and 
then  also,  the  burst  ai  zeal  awakened  by  his  words  and  by  the  over- 
powering dangers  of  the  situation  came  altogether  too  late.  Thus 
J)cmosthencs  had  practically  to  go  through  life  in  a  solitude  which 
may  well  ])e  called  ai)palling, — seeing  that  the  danger  to  Athens 
and  to  Hellas  generally  lay  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Philip  as 
clearly  as  William  of  Orange  discerned  the  ends  for  which 
Ix'wift  XIV.  wa.s  ■.♦triving  and  plotting,  yet  unable  to  convince 
bin  hearers  that  his  fears  had  any  solid  foundation. 

Ixrft  at  tlie  age  of  scumi  years  on  his  father's  death  the  heir  to 
groat  wealth,  Demosthenes  found  on  reaching  the  age  of  citizen- 
K*rlyHfc  ship  that  the  neglect  and  dishonesty  of  his  guardians 
'VL*™'"*"*^  had  reduced  his  patrimonv  to  a  pittance.  With  such 
thcnfu.  in.stniction    as  he  could  get  from  teachers  of   rhetoric, 

the  lx)y  was  compelled  to  appear  before  a  jury  court  of  his 
con- '-  '  n  and  plead  his  own  cause.  He  gained  the  verdict 
wh,  HHJred  ;  and  if  In;  found  that  even  this  verdict  was  in- 
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effectual  aiijainst  the  hard-hearted  men  who  liad  robbed  liim,  still 
it  taiii^ht  liim  once  for  all  liow  groat  a  power  for  tjood  or  evil  was 
wielded  hy  the  orator.  But  for  the  present  it  left  liini  also  with 
an  overpowering  sense  of  his  delicieney  as  a  speaker.  He  could 
make  no  bojist  of  bodily  strength  ;  the  Muse  of  Eloquence  h:id 
endoweil  him  neither  uith  richness  of  voice  nor  with  readiness  of 
utterance.  The  Phalcrcan  I)emetrios  s[)eaks  of  the  orator  in  his 
later  years  as  telling  him  that  he  corrected  his  stammering  speech 
by  declaiming  with  pebbles  in  his  month,  and  the  defects  of  his 
elocution  by  practising  long  periods  at  running  speed,  while  he 
overcame  the  rudeness  of  his  action  by  watching  his  gestures  in  a 
mirror.  AVhether  Demosthenes,  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
may  have  exaggerated  unconsciously  the  dithculties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  in  his  youth,  we  cannot  say.  The  story  went 
that  constant  declajnatiou  on  the  sea  shore  removed  altoijether 
the  nervousness  which  he  had  felt  in  facing  a  formidable  or  un- 
ruly assembly,  <and  that  he  completed  his  training  by  shutting 
hiin"^elf  up  for  months  in  ati  underground  chamber  with  half  his 
hair  shaved  off  by  way  of  guarding  against  any  temptations  to 
show  himself  in  public.  But  wliatever  his  difficulties  may  have 
been,  we  know  that  they  were  bravely  overcome,  and  that  the 
instruction  of  the  rhetor  Isiiios  and  the  teaching,  still  more  valua- 
ble perhaps  of  the  tragic  actor  Satyros,  were  supplemented  by  his 
unwearied  htudy  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  Kight  times,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  he  wrote  out  the  whole  of  it ;  according  to 
another,  Ik;  learnt  it  all  by  heart,  liut  however  this  may  be,  the 
Thriasian  Eunomos  judged  rightly  when  he  cheered  the  youthful 
s|)eakcr  in  his  ?nost  desponding  moments  by  telling  him  that  of 
all  later  Athenians  he  approached  most  nearly  to  the  mi>del  «»f 
iVrikles.  How  thoroughly  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  and  wisdom 
of  that  great  m:i'i  and  of  his  not  less  illustrious  historian,  his 
whole  •-.ireer  furnisher  abun<la:it  eviden<*e.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Atho  lian  empire  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  ; 
and  di'aling  honestly  with  present  circumstances  he  acknowledged 
that  in  the  intere-^t  of  Athen-*  b(»th  Thebes  and  Sparla  ouj^ht  to  be 
kept  weak,  and  contended  that  Athens  ought  to  reject  without 
he-»itation  the  Spartan  request  for  aid  ai^ainst  McLjalopolis  and 
.Messem'".  Xo  bribe  whi(di  promised  to  the  Athenians  the  restora- 
tion of  Oropo^  should  induce  them  to  lend  a  hand  in  breaking  the 
fetters  which  Fpaineinonda-^  had  placed  on  the  limbs  of  their  ancient 
enemies.  They  should,  rather,  be  ready  to  take  thos^^  cities  under 
their  own  protection,  or  even  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Tlud^ans 
in  their  defence.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  thut,  as  things  went,  he 
w  IS  right.  It  was  this  convi<«tion  which  led  him  in  his  first 
public  Hpceches  before  the  Assemblv  to  (piiet  the  fears  of  Persian 
2<.* 
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invjusion  which  disturbed  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  Social 
War,  and  more  particularly  (in  contrast  with  the  day-dreams  of 
Isokrales)  to  dissuade  them  from  all  acts  which  mi<j;ht  give  the 
Persian  king  a  provocation  to  war.  Such  a  war,  he  insisted, 
>\ould  he  interpreted  instantly  by  the  (rreek  states  hostile  to  or 
jealous  of  Athens  as  an  evidence  of  his  kindly  feeling  towards 
themselves ;  nor  did  th«  bitterness  of  this  sarcasm  one  whit  ex- 
ceed its  truth.  In  any  case,  the  one  thing  of  paramount  im})or- 
tance  was  that  her  citizens  should  be  ready  to  serve  in  their  own  ^ 
persons,  and  freely  to  stint  or  even  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  and 
luxuries  of  their  city  life.  Nor  could  tliey  need  any  further  evi- 
dence to  assure  them  of  tliis  than  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
Athenian  people  acted  jointly,  resolutely,  and  instantly,  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  failure,  and  whenever  they  shrank  from  such 
action,  no  instance  of  success. 

But  the  noxious  plant  of  treachery,  which  revealed  its  deadly 

power  at  Aigospotamoi,  liad  from  that  time   taken  firm   root  in 

Athenian  soil,  and  found  there  a  congenial  atmosphere. 

Opposition  •        A  i.1        •  1  •  i.  .1  i. 

of  .E<»chinc»  At  no  time  in  Athenian  iiistory  was  there  a  greater 
tonrMM^^iicv  ^^^d  ^^  upright  and  incorruptible  statesmen  ;  at  no 
of  DcmuHth'e-  time  was  Athens  cursed  with  a  treason  so  insidious,  so 

^'  persistent,  and  so  ruinous  as  that  of  ^Eschines.     That 

treason  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  ^fechines  was  yet  to 
display  something  like  the  patriotism  of  Wentworth  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  before  the  fascination  of  Philip,  like  that  of 
Charles  the  First,  should  convert  him  into  a  traitor  as  dangerous 
as  the  Strafford  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Hut  among  men  of  the 
oligarchical  jiarty  who  had  never  brought  themselves  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  the  rule  of  the  people,  there  were  not  wanting  many 
in  whom  a  statesman  as  politic  and  crafty  as  riiilip  would  even  with- 
out direct  bribery  find  most  convenient  tools.  Such  men  as  these 
opposed  more  than  a  passive  resistance  to  the  scheme  by  which 
I>emosthencH  proposed  to  ])ut  an  effectual  check  on  the  aggrandise- 
me!it  of  the  Makedonian  kin<£.  The  Athenians  must  have  two 
tlcetK  and  two  armies  to  servo  with  those  fleets.  The  one  must  be 
kept  in  re»erve,  ready  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
meet  him  at  any  point  where  lie  might  present  himself  as  an 
agj;re*tfM>r,  or  where  there  was  reason  for  HUp})()sing  that  he  meant 
to  htrike  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  blow  :  the  other  should  be  sent 
out  with  ample  eqiiipnuMits  and  funds  to  carry  the  war  into  his 
own  territ<^»ry,  and  to  keep  him  fully  occupied  and  even  distracted 

with  the  multiplicity   and   the   constancy    of   their   attacks.      To 
carry  out  this  plan  tlutre  w;is  need  both  of  irien  and  mon(!y.     The 

men  muHt  lie  tlic  citizens  of  Athens  themselves ;  the  money  must 

be  »upplied  by  a  Bclf-denial  ccrtainVy  not  in  excess  of  their  powers. 
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They  must  spend  less  time  and  money  on  tlieir  festivals,  and  with 
tlieir  generals  they  must  give  themselves  to  the  hard  work  which 
had  made  Athens  great  after  the  humiliation  of  Xerxes.  The 
plan  propor^ed  involved  no  impossible  effort ;  but  the  self-denial 
which  it  imposed  was  unpleasant,  and  a  man  so  honest  and  brave 
as  l^hokiou  saw  no  need  of  putting  on  them  this  heavy  burden. 
Phili[),  if  not  dead,  was  sick  ;  and  if  ho"  was  not  sick,  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  friend  who  courted  only  their  hearty  alliance.  It  was 
not  a  man  like  Phokion  wlio  could  see  from  the  bdjinnini;  the 
course  which  things  were  likely  to  take,  and  which  under  certain 
conditions  they  must  take.  Tf  ho  had  seen  it,  we  may  perliaps  give 
him  credit  for  an  honesty  which  would  have  impelled  liim  to  ex- 
press his  convictions.  Demosthenes  had  both  the  foresight  and  the 
honesty  ;  and  he  liad  to  bear  silently  the  pain  which  he  felt  when, 
his  own  proposjils  having  been  rejected,  his  countrymen 
contented  themselves  with  sending  to  the  Chersonesos 
the  Condottiero  Charidemos  with  a  little  money  and  with  ten  tri- 
remes which  he  was  to  till  as  be>t  he  ct)uld  with  mercenaries. 

llie  kindly  feelings  of  Philip  for  the  Athenians  and  for  the 
TIelleties  generally  were  now  to  be  shown  in  his  conduct  to  the 
Olynthians.  With  these  he  had  contracted  an  alii-  „  .  ^^^^ 
ance  cemented  by  the  cession  of  Potidaia  and  Anthe-  of  theAthe- 
mous.  But  when  tliat  agreement  was  made,  Atliens  "e^nnrto 
wjus  still  a  state  whose  power  might  be  felt  on  the  Olynthoa. 
Thermaic  gulf.  With  the  fall  of  Methonc  she  ceased 
to  be  an  object  c)f  dread  ;  and  to  fall  from  this  higli  st'ite  was 
commonly,  for  Hellenic  cities,  nmch  the  same  as  becoming  an 
object  of  love  to  their  former  enemies.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  the  formation  of  a  tnie  lIelK*ni(;  confederacy,  with  Olynthos 
at  its  head,  nay,  even  of  a  true  Greek  nation,  might  have  seemed, 
to  say  the  least,  just  possible.  The  deadly  enmity  of  Sparta  had 
i<)ng  since  scattered  that  hope  to  the  winds  ;'  and  the  gallantry 
whieli  ])rompted  that  effort  was  never  again  seen  among  the 
Ulyntliians,  perha[)s  never  again  felt.  But  although  the  wealthier 
citizens  mii:lit  reap  ben«'tits  niany  and  great  from  a  connexion  with 
Philip,  althouixli  throngh  him  they  might  amass  wealth  from  Thra- 
kian  forests  an<l  mines,  and  allhouixh  they  might  find  it  easy  to  con- 
done his  assaults  on  other  cities  for  his  professions  of  friendship  to 
themselves,  the  main  body  of  the  Olynthian  people  wjis  not  to  be 
thus  cheated.  For  these  Athens  remained  the  only  refuge;  and 
the  memory  of  piist  wrongs  w.ts  not  allowed  to  interferes  with  the 
resolution  to  ask  her  aid.  That  prayer  was  supported  by  I  )einos- 
thenes,^  who  placed  in  sharp  contrast  their  present  inertness  withtlie 

'  See  p.  508.  stands  second  in  tlie  editeil  onler. 

'  In  the Olyiithiac  oration,  which     TltiH  oration  says  little  or  nothing 
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encriry  of  their  forefathers  and  the  restless  activity  of  l*hilip.  The 
alHanoe  was  accepted,  but  in  true  accordance  with  modern  Athe- 
nian liabits  no  etfectual  aid  was  sent ;  and  an  arrangement  which 
the  Olvnthians  made  without  any  intention  of  offerino;  direct  T)ro- 
vocation  to  IMnhp  wjis  construed  by  him  as  a  deliberate  offence. 
It  "was  not  long  before  Demosthenes  was  compelled  to  address 
his  countrymen  on  behalf  of  Olynthos  not  as  a  city  with  wliich 
R<>pented  friendship  was  a  matter  of  good  policy,  but  as  one  which, 
D^moS"'  ^^  conquered,  would  leave  Philip  free  to  turn  his  arms 
netj.  against  Attica  itself.     Again  lie  repeated  the  advice 

which  liad  been  already  rejected.  If  they  were  wise  men,  they 
would  at  once  see  the  paramount  need  of  two  forces,  of  which  the 
one  should  be  sent  to  tlefend  Olynthos,  while  the  other  should  dis- 
tract liis  attention  by  attacking  him  elsewhere.  These  two  mea- 
sures, carried  out  together,  would  insure  success  ;  neither  by  itself 
would  be  of  much  use.  In  ihc  matter  of  ways  and  means  he 
would  say  only  that  money  must  be  found,  and  that  the  existing 
law  respecting  the  Theoric  Fund,  whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic 
justice  or  value,  could  not  in  the  least  alter  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  case.  Again  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  for  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  sending  of  a  mercenary  force,  without 
funds  to  pay  them,  was  any  substantial  compliance  witli  his  ad- 
vice. Such  as  it  was,  this  force  gained  some  advantages  over 
l*hi)ip,  which  seem  to  have  been  treated  at  Athens  as  a  splendid 
victor)'  ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Demosthenes  to  warn  them 
against  the  folly  of  thinking  that  their  work  was  at  an  end.  So  far 
88  I'liilip  was  concerned,  defeat,  however  severe  (and  there  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  ])resentone  was  really  severe),  would 
be  himply  a  sickness  which  might  interrupt  his  action  but  would 
not  paralyse  his  energy  ;  and  they  would  only  be  cheating  them- 
rtclves  if  they  chose  to  fancy  the  contrary.  For  the  breathing 
time  which  their  victory  might  give  them  they  might  be  thankful ; 
but  it  should  at  the  same  time  spur  them  on  to  redoubled  efforts. 
Tlic  crisis  was  really  not  Krss  urgent;  and  their  business  was  to 
appoint  Nomothetai  who  niight  remove  any  laws  pertaining  to  the 
Theoric  Fund  or  to  military  service  which  they  might  find  to  be 
injurious  to  the  tnie  interests  of  the  stat<'. 

That  this  laHt  proposal  was  not  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  attention  of  the  Atlicnians  was,  perhaps,  too  soon  distracted 
by  the  revolt  of  Kuboia,  which  liad  becui  now  for  about  (Mght  years 
in  alliarK-r;  with  them.      lb  re.  too,  the  puHisan'^  of  I'liilip  had  l>een 

*'''  iwiT  of  Pliilif),  nor  (l(M-s  liiiiKu;  wliicli  niiglit  H<^rvo  to  keep 

'*  '  -ik  of  iliM  OlyntliijiiiH  jiH  IMiilij)  in  jiffrctiial  clieck.     Il  BocniH 

h''  '       It  nn',Tu]y  nr^ff-H  iini)o.sHiljl«!  to  aHcribe  this  oration  to 

i'»'  •      oracintf  an  opfxjrtu  nnv  1,'iUjr  time, 

nitj,  iboii  off«red  to  them,  of  an  a) 
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busy.  Among  these  Ploiitarchos  of  Eretria,  under  tbe  guise  of 
frieiidsliip  for  Alliens,  besoiiglit  her  aid.  Phokiou  Revolt  of 
landed  ou  the  island  only  to  find  that  Ploutarchos  wjis  Ji'^e,!^''^''" 
a  traitor  ;  but  his  skill  as  a  general  averted  the  caUis-  aiQB.c. 
trophe,  and  the  Athenians  were  gladdened  by  the  tidings  (brought 
to  them  by  ^Eschines,  who  had  here  distinguished  himself)  of  a 
victory  won  at  Tamynai.  For  the  present  the  war  in  Euboiji, 
which  drajrued  its  wearv'  lent^lh  for  nearly  three  years,  did  little 
more  thau  furnish  to  Meidias  an  excuse  for  brutally  assaulting 
Demosthenes  at  the  great  Dionysian  festival,  and  to  others  a  plea 
for  abusing  him  as  a  deserter. 

In  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  the  Athenians  behaved  more  vigor- 
ously, and  the  result  naturally  was  a  more  pressing  need  for  money. 
Demosthenes  had  sai<l  that  under  the  existing  laws  no  Proposition 
man  would  be  found  rash  enough  to  incur  the  risk  of  of  AiKiiiodo- 
a  charge  f<n*  illegal  procedure'  by  making  any  direct  ilit'tiur^he- 
motiou  with  regard  to  the  Theoric  Fund.  Apollo-  oricKund. 
doros,  one  of  the  senators,  was,  it  seems,  more  couragcou  > ;  and  the 


'  The  G raphe  Paranomou.  This 
suit  might  be  brought  at  anytime 
within  the  period  of  twelve  months 
aj]fain8t  tlie  proposer  of  any  law,  if 
his  measure  should  be  found  to  be 
in  antaironisni  with  any  esistinjj 
law.  If  the  charge  was  not 
brought  within  the  year,  the  pro- 
poser was  scathless  ;  but  liis  law 
miglu  be  indicted  and  condemned, 
the  distinction  b«*ing  drawn  by  the 
preposition  employed  before  the 
name  of  the  accused,  Kara  'ApioTo- 
KfmTov^  denoting  a  suit  in  which 
the  projKjser  was  j)erHonally  liable, 
■xpd':  AerrTiiT/v,  marking  a  prosecu- 
tion broui^ht  after  the  lapse  of 
more  thau  orm  year.  Thus  the  bur- 
den was  laid  upon  the  legislator 
not  only  of  taking  aire  that  his  own 
measure  was  g(Mxl  and  wholesome, 
but  of  seeing  that  it  contradicted 
no  existing  enactments. 

In  fav<»r  of  this  usage  it  may  Ix) 
nrgue<l  that  it  rendenil  imm)ssil)le 
;he  massing  of  vast  mountains  of  le- 
j;islation  (as  in  the  cast;  of  the  Eng- 
lish statutes),  of  which  few  may 
8:iy  how  mucli  is  in  force,  how  much 
ol)8()lete,  how  mucl»  formally  re 
jM-aUnl  ;  and  that  it  h-ft  no  room  for 
that  not  very  grateful  jKiriion  of  the 
lal>ors  of  Kuglish  judges,  which 
coauistu  in  so  fur  explaining  away 


inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
as  to  give  to  the  general  body  of 
statutes  an  appearance  of  harmony 
which  they  do  not  jxjssess. 

In  iK)int  of  fact,  the  usages 
thus  sanctioned  are  certainly  not 
amongst  the  most  creditahh'  fea- 
tuH's  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
original  intention  was  to  confine 
tht'Sii  suits  to  casesof  formal  contra- 
diction between  new  and  old  enart- 
monts;  and  thus  far  it  might  bo 
urged  that  little  hardship  was  in- 
flicted on  the  j)ro|)o.ser8  of  new  laws. 
The  cast?  was  altered  when  the  in- 
consistence was  said  to  lie  not  in  the 
letter  but  in  the  spirit  of  th(»  two 
laws,  and  when,  further,  the  ])lea 
of  illegality  in  ihecarrying  of  a  law 
was  nnide  aii  excuse  for  running 
oirinto  general  reviews  of  the  po- 
litical career  of  statJ'smen,  and 
holding  them  up  as  fit  ohjects  for 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  th<?  j>60- 
ple.  Such  an  abuse  of  this  charge 
of  illegal  legislation  hrought  by 
.Eschities  nominally  against  Kto- 
siphon  calletl  forth  from  Demos- 
thenes the  most  splendid  speech  of 
his  owu  and  pt-rhaps  of  any  other 
age  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  to  the 
♦  lim'redit  of  the  professinlly  legis- 
lative proci^iSed  at  Athens  that  sucti 
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whole  senate,  we  are  told,  unanimously  adopting  his  proposal, 
gave  him  leave  to  submit  to  the  people  a  vote  which,  Jifter  thu  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  needed  for  the  peace  establishment,  would  de- 
vote ail  surplus  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  war  instead  of  to  the 
Theoric  Fund.  The  Demos  also,  it  is  said,  accepted  the  plan  with 
enthusiasm,  although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  ISrukcdonian 
party  would  be  so  cowed  as  to  register  not  a  single  opposing  vote, 
but  as  the  law  stood,  the  proposal  was  undeniably  illegal ;  and 
under  the  usual  writ  in  such  cases,  obtained  by  a  citizen  named 
Stephanos,  ApoUodoros  was  tried  and  condenmed  to  a  tine  which, 
it  seems,  was  actually  paid.  Thus  again  was  a  war  starved,  the 
vigorous  maintenance  of  which  was  of  vital  moment  not  only  to  the 
welfare  but  even  to  the  existence  of  Athens.^ 

pulsivenessof  the  Athenian  Demos 
be  not  the  least  tenable  of  all.  It 
resolves  itself  simjjly  into  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Athenians  could 
not  be  broujjht  to  regard  tlieni- 
selves  as  responsible  for  tlu'ir  own 
decisions  and  their  own  acis.  This 
(lanjjerous,  if  not  fatal,  fault  is  seen 
repeatedly  in  their  history.  It  is 
disjrracefully  prominent  in  their 
dealino^s  with  Miltiades,  p.  150  ;  it 
comes  out  wretchedly  in  the  de- 
bates about  Sphakteria,  p.  322,  as 
well  as  after  the  catastrophe  at 
Syracuse,  p.  412.  In  the  same 
fashion,  when  they  came  to  see 
that  the  execution  of  the  six  gene- 
rals, p.  473,  was  a  mere  murder, 
the  Demos  wished  to  punish  their 
advisers  ;  and  the  Graphe  Parano- 
mon  was  little  more  than  a  device! 
for  thus  shifting  on  others  the  re- 
sponsibility which,  by  api)rovinjr 
their  counsel  or  passing  an  enact- 
ment proposed  by  them,  the  people 
had  really  taken  upon  themselves. 
Mt  is  obvious  that  the  people 
would  be8(;t  against  this  diversion 
of  the  Theoric  Fund,  if  it  becanx; 
clear  that  the  measure  was  urjred 
by  the  wealthier  citizens  as  a  de- 
vice for  freeing  theniHelves  from 
direct  taxation.  This  was  no  part  of 
the  scheme  of  Demostlienes,  whose 
mind  was  wt  on  thr(!(!  thinf^s, — 
the  support  of  the  army  by  the  per- 
sonal H'Tvice  of  the  citizens,  tin? 
maintenanc*?  of  the  revenue  both 
by  <lirect  and  indir<?ct  taxation,  and 
the  reservation,  for  purposes  of  war, 


an  occasion  should  have  been  fur- 
nished at  all. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
a  valid  defence  of  the  practice. 
Mr.  Grote  regards  it  as  having 
l)0<Mi  rendered  necessary  at  Athens 
by  the  impulsiveness  of  the  De- 
mos, which  needed  to  be  guarded 
against  being  led  away  by  the  elo- 
quence or  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
orators.  On  this  Sir  Robert  Collier 
justly  remarks,  '  Whether  this  is 
in  effect  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  GriipJu  ParaiK/moii,  or  against 
the  Athenian  democracy,  may  ad- 
mit of  question.'  {Translation  of 
the  Oration  of  Dencosthencs  on  the 
('roirn,  Pref.,  p.  x.)  This  is  the 
very  least  tliat  can  be  said  ;  nor 
can  Sir  R.  Collier  be  charged  with 
any  undue  severity  of  criticism 
wJi*'n  he  adds  that  the  Graphe 
I'aranoinon  Ijecame  '  an  engine  of 
wielded  againf-t  each  other 
!  al  i)arti8iiD8,  who,  as  they 

'  -cendant  in  turn,  indicted, 

;v  t  a  matter  of  course,  their 

principal  «^p{K>nenls'  (tA.).    'i'lu!  aiso 
of  AiKjllfMloros  is  a  signal  instance 
of  this ;    but    the    privilege    was 
nev«'r  more  groHsly  abused  than  in 
tij"  (tMn  of  the  gen«;rals  who  were 
s  at  Argennoussai  (w;e  pp. 
It   is   not  X<H)  much  to 
this  utterly  discreditable 
'  r"   Mi'ab-d   the   (iooxn    not 

he    generals    but    of 
.  nnd  it  may  fairly  be 
•lier  the  T)l«.'a,  in  favor 
:  ,       "•,  basfxi  on  the   im- 
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Of  the  various  steps  whicii  led  to  the  great   catastrophe  nut 
much  is  known  ;  nor  would  there,    perhaps,   be   much  profit   in 
dwelling  on  incidents  which  would  only  show  how"  well  Athenian 
slackness    and    procrastination     played     into     Philip's      Fall  of 
hands.     Throe   years  had   parsed  away  from  the  time      olynthos. 
when  he  openly  declared  war  on   Olynthos   before   the    city    was 
taken.     Durinix  tliese  years,  or  duriiij;  the  last  two  of  them,  he 
had  seized  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  all  of  which,  perhaps,  were 
treated    not   less   severely   tlian   Olynthos.     Here  tlie 
people  were  all  sold  into  slavery,  and   the   town  itself, 
it  is  said,  was  dismantled.     This   great   peninsula,   once    so   busy 
with  Greek  industry  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  was  now  a  desert 
in  whicli  siiattered  walls  and  crumbling  liouses  attested  the  an- 
cient greatness  of  cities  iidiabited   only  by  slaves  to   produce   a 
revenue  for  their  lords. 

The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Olynthos  excited  at  Athens  feelings 
both  of  indignation  and  of  grief.  Not  a  few  Athenian  citizens 
found  in  the  city  were  now  in  slavery,  while  others,  Tcmpomrj' 
settled    in  tlic    Thrakian    ('hersonesos,    were    makinix   aixri-ement 

1     .  1  III  1  I  •  -       ^     bttween 

their  way  home,  well  knowing  that  nothing  remained  .tt»chinc8 
to  save  them  from  the  grasp  of  Philip.  For  the  Ji'cnf-?'"''*" 
moment  the  thonglits  of  the  Athenians  turned  to  tlie  348-7  b.c. 
formation  of  a  Pan-llellenic  c<jnfederacy,  and  ^Eschines  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  into  l*eloponnesos.  From  the  Ten  Thousimd  at 
Meijalopolis  his  pictures  of  Philip's  inicpiities  drew  fortli  sympathy 
and  some  vague  promises  of  help  ;  and  his  own  indignation  against 
that  subtle  leader  was  increased  bv  secinnr  on  his  return  to  Athens 
the  files  of  Greek  captives  from  Chalkidiko  whom  their  fellow- 
(i recks  were  driving  before  them  to  slavery.  But  however  intense 
may  have  been  their  feelings  of  pain  and  anger,  ^^cliines  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  protracted  warfare  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  at  this  moment  his  convictions  were  sliared 
by  Demosthenes.  It  wjis  clear  that  not  much  lielp  (u)uld  be 
looked  for  from  I'eloponncsian  allies,  while  theie  seeine<l  to  be  im- 
minent danger  that  Philip  might  become  master  of  Thermopvlai. 
Wearied  out  with  a  struggle'  which  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  bring  to  an  end  by  their  own  strength,  the  Thebans 
had  resolved  to  call  in  tlie  aid  of   Philip,  and    Philip   .,,.  , 

.         .  Ill  1        Allinnrc  of 

was  only  too  ready  to  give  it,  and  thus  to  become  the  riiiiip  with 
recognised  leader  of  a  cnisade  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  ^"'  cans. 
Apollon.  Througliout  Phokis  this  news  sj)read  dismay  ;  and  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  beseeching  help,  mused  there  the  energy  which 
Iiad  long  been  slumbering.  P»ut  when  the  Athenian  general  ap- 
peari'd  to  take  posse.-sinn  of  tlie  pass,  lie  found  that  the  invit;ition 

of  the  surplus  reinaining  after  thu      ordinary  p<>ace  estabhshmeDt. 
disbursements   necessary   for    the  '  See  p.  606. 
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had  come  from  a  party  not  in  power,  and  that  his  inteiforenoe 
onlv  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Pliokian  chief,  rhahiikos.  This 
man  was  the  son  of  Ononiarchos,  the  second  of  the  four  l^hokiau 
leaders  durinjx  the  Sacred  War,  and  had  become  general  or  tyrant 
four  years  before  on  the  death  of  IMiayllos.  That  his  refusal  to 
receive  tlie  Athenians  as  guardians  of  Thermopyhii  was  prompted 
bv  no  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  Philip  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  he  protracted  the  straggle  for  ten  months  longer,  and  then 
made  his  submission  only  because  he  was  led  to  believe  that  Ath- 
ens had  pledged  herself  to  carry  out,  by  force  if  need  be,  the  de 
signs  of  I'hilip.  ]>ut  to  the  Athenians,  who  knew  only  that  the 
conduct  of  Phalaikos  was  evidence  of  his  ill-will  and  dislike  to- 
wards themselves,  and  who  could  not  be  sure  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards Philip,  the  slight  thus  put  upon  them  seemed  to  justify  the 
strongest  suspicions. 

For  the  present,  it  seemed  that  no  better  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  could  be  found  than  by  arranging  a  peace  with  Philip,  to 
,,.   .       ,      whom   overtures   had    been    made    already.       Eleven 

Mb»f»ion  of  .  ,         .,        .  .  •',,         ... 

^iKrhinen  cnvovs,  ten  from  the  Athenians,  one  from  their  allies, 
eilvov'J^o'^  were  accordingly  sent,  to  ascertain  the  tenns  on  which 
Philip.  a  treatv  could   be  made.     The   wily   Makedonian   was 

well  aware  that  negotiations  carried  on  in  his  own 
presence  were  vastly  more  to  his  interest  than  negotiations  carried 
on  at  Athens  ;  and  he  might  well  hope  to  find  new  converts 
among  the  envoys,  of  whom  three  were  already  his  devoted  ser- 
vants. This  hope  was  realised,  and  realised  to  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  to  the  destruction  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  independence,  if, 
}»incc  the  days  of  Aigospotamoi,  such  things  could  be  said  to  exist. 
The  story  of  this  first  embassy  comes  to  us  almost  wholly  from 
^Hf'hines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  motives  by  which 
Convt-mion  he  was  actuated  when  telling  the  tale  may  have  led 
Jt.g  '  liim  to  garble  or  to  falsify  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
man  who  went  with  feelings  or  professions  of  righteous  wrath 
returned  with  sentiments  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  prince 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  the  common  enemy  of  Hellas,  and 
tliat  from  this  time  forth  he  steadily  j)layed  that  despot's  game. 
AVhether  liis  ears  had  caught  the  Seiien's  strain  before  he  left 
Athens,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  if  we  accept  the 
version  whirji  he  luw  given  us  as  a  true  rej)ort  of  the  speech  which 
lie  made  to  I'hilip,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  was  already  under 
the  Hpeli  Ix'forc  lie  crossed  the  Makedonian  border.  It  seems  in- 
•'  it  a  man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  seek- 
...^  '.iy  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  (country,  should  con- 
front a  Conqueror  in  the  full  tide  of  victoiy  with  a  denumd  utter- 
ly   extravagant   and    preposterous.       lUifora    a    court    lie    might 
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have  insisted  not  only  on  tlie  restoration  of  Amphipolis,  altlioui^li  it 
Ii+id  now  been  in  Philip's  possession  for  twelve  years,  bnt  also  on 
complete  satisfaction  for  all  wrongs  inflicted  at  any  time  by  Make- 
donian  kings  on  Athens  or  on  lier  allies  ;  bnt  it  is  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  belief  that  he  shonld  make  snch  a  demand  now  except 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  l^hilip  that  he  wjus  not  in  earnest, 
and  of  cheating  his  countrymen  into  the  idea  that  he  had  pleaded 
their  cause  with  singular  boldness  and  devotion,  if  not  with  com- 
])lete  success.  By  his  own  showing  he  stands  convicted  of  absolute 
incompetence  as  an  envoy  ;  nor  can  we  acquit  him  of  folly  except 
by  charging  him  witli  crime.  Hence  also  it  is  not  easv  to  decide 
what  may  be  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  the  accusations  which  he 
brings  against  his  colleague  Demosthenes.  It  is  at  the  least  possible 
that  his  alleged  intractability,  rudeness,  and  arrogance  mav  beonlv 
•  oiivcnient  names  for  the  straightf«)rward  conduct  of  a  man  who 
had  b(^gun  to  suspect  that  he  was  in  tlie  company  of  traitors. 

Some  tliree  montlis  later  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Athens, 
bringing  with  them  a  letter  from  l^hilip,  couched  in  honeyed 
terms,  but  revealing  nevertheless  the  hard  fact  that  no  Reply  of 
peace  could  be  granted  unless  it  secured  to  each  party  H»iiiptothe 
its  possessions  at  the  moment  of  its  ratification.  If  for  peace, 
then  any  arrangement  was  to  be  made  at  all,  it  was  ^^  ^•^^ 
clearly  indispens^ible  in  tlie  interests  of  Athens  that  it  should  be 
made  at  once.  Pliilij)  was  advancing  from  conquest  to  conijuest, 
and  they  miglit  be  sure  thtit  he  would  not  stay  his  hand  until  he 
had  himself  taken  the  <»aths,  even  if  he  should  do  so  then.  The 
proceedings  were  accordingly  urged  on  nipidly  ;  and  on  the  |)n>- 
posal  of  Philokrates  the  people  were  invited  to  consider  whether 
they  would  niake  not  merely  peace  })Ut  a  permanent  alliance  with 
the  Makedonian  king.  The  proposal  w;us  carried,  the  onlv  clause 
struck  out  being  one  whicli  excludcil  fron)  the  benefits  (»f  the 
treaty  the  I*hokians  and  the  town  of  Ilalos.  Painful  though  it 
mav  have  been  to  Demosthenes  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  covenant, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  his  approval  i>f  it.  He 
might  fairly  do  so.  When  Euboulos,  the  friend  of  yh^ehines,  told 
the  people  that,  if  they  rej«'cted  tlie  peace,  they  must  submit  to 
personal  service,  to  increased  taxation,  and  t(»  forfeit  the  Theoric 
l'un<l,  I>emost]»enes  could  not  deny  that  they  had  no  other  alter- 
tjative,  aii<l  that,  if  thev  would  not  brace  themselves  up  for  the 
effort,  nothing  remained  luit  to  make  terms  with  the  <"onqueror. 
He  might  further  have  hhu\  that  so  long  its  the  Phokians  were 
included  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  Thermopylai  was  .«<ife,  and 
Attica  was  safe  also  :  but  th<' envoys  .«ent  by  Philip  to  complete  tlie 
treaty  soon  ma<lc  it  known  tliat  their  mjister  would  not  allow  the 
Phokian  name  to  appear  in  it,  nor  can  we  have  much  doubt  that  his 
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ilotoiminatioii  w;is  known  also  both  to  Philokratcs,  who  had  origi- 
nallv  proposed  their  exclusion  in  terms,  and  to  -^schines. 

On  no  other  supposition  can  we  explain  the  falsehoods  by 
which,  when  his  envoys  had  discharged  their  errand,  they  sought 
Omip«ionof  ^*^^  hoodwink  the  people  to  liis  real  designs.  Philip 
thcPhokian  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  but  this 
the  tVfafy.  was  Only  from  his  genuine  love  both  for  them  and  for 
****  ^-^^  the  Athenians.  He  could  not  acknowledge  the  former 
iis  his  allies,  because  they  were  at  war  with  the  Thebans,  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  style  his  friends  ;  but  the  alliance  of  Athens 
would  so  strengthen  his  hands  as  to  enable  hnn  to  show  his  true 
colors,  and  then  they  would  see  him  crush  Thebes,  set  free  the 
subject  cities  which  she  now  kept  down,  and  even  restore  to  the 
Athenians  the  long-lost  and  dearly  coveted  Amphipolis.  If,  then, 
the  latter  would  swear  to  the  peace  without  specifying  the 
Phokians  among  their  allies,  this  would  not  only  be  no  treachery 
to  them,  but  a  positive  benefit,  as  it  would  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  seeing  through  the  real  designs  of  Philip.  This  omission  to 
specify  the  Phokians  was,  it  must  be  noted,  a  very  different  thing 
on  any  such  hypothesis  from  their  exclusion  in  terms ;  and  if  the 
issue  of  the  whole  struggle,  if  the  ultimate  predominance  of  Philip 
and  tlie  downfall  of  Athens  and  of  Hellas  depended  on  the  resolu- 
tion now  taken,  the  blame  of  the  result  cannot  be  laid  upon 
Demosthenes.  If  for  himself  he  disbelieved  the  statements  of 
--Eschines,  he  must  have  known  that  without  fresli  evidence  of 
JMiilip's  double-dealing  he  could  obtain  no  hearing  from  the 
assembly,  and  that  in  the  lack  of  such  evidence  there  was  little 
hope  or  none  of  inducing  them  to  reconsider  the  question. 

\\  liat  J'hilip  wanted  mo.»t  of  all  was  time.  Every  day  gained 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  achieve  some  new  conquest,  while 
Delarof  Athens  assuredly  was  not  moving  onwards  to  victory. 
.f!-'fiinc-  in  For  this  very  reason  it  was  to  her  interest  to  bind 
''"'  I'liilip  by  a  pereonal  engagement,  for  there  was  but 
Phiir  ^  too  much  reason  for  fearing  that  he  would  set  aside 
or  evade  any  pledges  which  might  be  given  by  hi: 
envoys.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
(the  Hanic  men  who  had  been  sent  on  the  first  mission),  to  hasten 
with  all  speed  to  tiie  place  where  I'hilip  might  be,  and  there  to 
receive  his  oaths  without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  Tliere  is  not  the 
HJi/' '  '  \Ideneo  even  for  the  suspicion  that  Demostlienes  failed 
in  y.     Th<:  history  of  the  embassy  places  it  beyond  doubt 

that  in  every  cavj  he  was  outvoted  ;  that  his  own  dispatches  to 
th'  '  '  i.ijiH  revealing  the  true  state  of  affairs  were  suppressed  ; 
l^'  reports  were  MMit  in   their  stead  ;  and   that  when   he 

wished  Ut  return  home  himself,  he  was  forcibly  hindered  by  Philip 
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from  so  doinjr.  We  can  thoreforc  see  at  once  the  drift  of  the 
policy  which  kept  ^-Eschines  and  his  colleagues  at  Athens  for  nine 
days  after  the  oaths  had  been  taken  by  the  representatives  of 
Philip  ;  which  allowed  rifty  more  days  to  pass  before  they  had 
their  first  interview  with  him  ;  and  which  induced  them,  when 
they  were  brought  into  his  presence,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
special  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  It  had  been  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty,  that  all  conquests  made  since  the  swearing 
of  the  oatlis  should  be  void  ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Philip  would  abide  by  this  provision  when  they  had  allowed  him 
fime  enough  to  subjugate  whole  countries  before  they  came  to 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  delays  arose  from  any 
other  cause  than  the  deliberate  puq)Ose  of  playing  into  his  hands 
by  A  preconcerted  scheme. 

Nearly  a  (juarter  of  ayear  liad  passed  before  the  envoys  returned 
to  Atliens.  They  had  at  last  administered  the  oaths  to  Philip  at 
Pherai, — in  other  words,  when  lie  was  once  more  witlj    March  of 

his  army  close  to  Thennopvlai.      Not  one  of  liis  allies    i''''''P*** 
111  1  1  11  ••        1  1-111  "  hcrmopy- 

had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  visit ;  but  to  shield  them  lai. 
from  the  anger  of  the  people,  they  carried  with  them  346 b.c. 
a  letter,  in  which  Philip  s;iid  that  he  had  purposely  kept  them 
about  liim,  because  lie  wanted  their  aid  in  settling  tlie  quarrel 
between  the  cities  of  Ilalos  and  Pharsalos.  The  plea  was  trans- 
parently false  ;  but  the  envoys  had  a  harder  task  before  them,  and. 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  were  found,  not  unequal  to  it.  As  a 
senator  for  that  year,  Demosthenes  was  able  at  once  to  make  his 
report  to  his  fellow-councillors.  In  so  doing,  he  told  the  plain 
unvarni>hcd  tale,  which  left  on  their  minds  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  treachery  of  ^Ksrhines,  and  ended  by  beseeching  them  not  to 
allow  the  Phokians  to  be  betrayed  as  the  Ulynthians  and  others 
ha<l  been  betrayed  before  them.  A  fleet  of  tifty  trirenus  was 
ready  to  be  used  on  any  emergency,  and  the  Senate  resolved  to 
propose  to  the  people  that  it  should  be  used  now.  But  when 
(probably  on  the  next  day)  the  assembly  met,  ^Eschines,  feeling 
that  for  himself  and  his  fellow-conspirators  life  and  death  hung 
in  the  balance,  Iwastened  to  till  his  countrymen  in  one  breath  that 
Philip  had  taken  the  oath,  and  was  by  that  time  at  Th«rmopylai. 
Hut  he  adde<l  with  unblushing  impudcDce,  that  this  high-minded 
and  honorable  sovereign  had  come  s«»k'lv  to  avrnijc  the  cause  of 
thr  Phokians  by  putting  down  tlnir  «leadly  enemies  the  Thcbans  ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  would  make  the  Thebans  restore  the  treasures 
which  Philoniclo«;  and  his  success4trs  had  taken  from  thel>clphian 
temple  ;  and  that  he  would  confer  on  the  Athenians  sundrv  benefits, 
Bomc  of  which  /fclschinos  could  not  with  prudence  particularise. 
Not  only  was  the   plot  thickening,  but  the  movement  of  the 
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actors  in  it  wjis  bocoinin*;  more  nipid.  Fooled  with  the  promise 
iliat  they  should  see  the  humiliation  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians 
\vli«»  had  been  induced  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Phokians  from  the 
Eiidinijof  list  of  their  allies  were  by  an  infatuation  immeasurably 
WurSyTue  more  gross  cheated  into  the  declaration,  that  if  the 
Mirrumlerof  pliokians  would  uot  surrender  Delphoi  to  the  Ampliik- 
a46B.c.  tvonic  bodv,  the  Athenians  would  compel  them  to  do 
so  by  force.  The  Phokians  were  not  to  be  thus  blinded.  They 
had  listened  thus  far  time  after  time  to  speeches  which  told  them 
that  thinixs  done  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  destroyinij^  them 
were  reailv  done  only  for  the  sake  of  insuring  their  safety  and  their 
welfare  ;  but  thev  felt  that  tlie  mask  had  at  length  been  flung 
aside  when  they  heard  the  conditional  declaration  of  war  put  out 
:igainst  them  bv  the  Athenians.  Within  three  days  Phalaikos had 
put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  War  by  making  his  submis- 
ffi^  wUh  ^">"  ^<^  I'hilip  ;  and  Philip,  master  of  Phokis,  threw 
Thcbef*.  off  all  disguise  and  declared  himself  the  hearty  friend 
and  ally  of  Thebes. 

Tlie  Athenian  people  were  assembled  in  Peiraieus  when  the 
tidings  came  that  the  man  whom  .Eschines  was  never  weary  of 
Treachery  of  jjraising  was  in  possession  of  Thermopylai.  At  once 
.tschines.  ^j^^^y  passed  the  vote  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  brought  the  country  population  of  Attica 
into  Athens ;  but  Philip  liad  as  yet  no  intention  of  attacking 
th«?m.  Witliout  striking  a  blow,  he  had  broken  up  the  power  of 
I'halaikos,  and  wrested  from  him  the  whole  IMiokian  territory  ; 
bat  he  well  knew  that,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  conquering 
Athens,  victory  must  be  preceded  by  a  terrible  struggle,  lie  was 
soon  joined  by  yEschines,  who  went  to  him  through  Thebes, 
although  lie  liad  lately  denounced  the  Thebans  as  thirsting  for 
his  blood  ;  and  that  trusty  servant,  who  probably  concocted  with 
him  a  fresh  letter  to  cajole  his  countrymen,  returned  to  Athens  to 
Kay  with  effrontery  seldom  surpassed  that  Philip,  sorely  against  his 
will,  had  been  <;onstrained  by  the  Thebans  to  eriish  the  Phokians, 
and  HO  to  give  offence  to  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  lieartily 
desired  to  be  at  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  made,  and  the 
.\th<"nians  were  h-ft  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  ruin  caused  by 
their  jn-rsistence  in  a  policy  against  which  l)emosthen(!s  had  for 
yearn,  in  season  and  out  of  sea-son,  protested  in  vain.  The  cities 
''»f  Phokis  were  all  broken  up  ;  the  vengeance  of  tln^  Thebans  was 
let  liKmi  upon  their  miserable  inhabitants  ;  ami  nmrder,  lust,  and 
violence  made  the  whole  land  a  liowling  wilderness. 

Meaiiwliilc  Philip  was  exalted  to  a  greatness  which  in  his  most 
■angaine  moments  lie  could  searcely  have;  dared  to  hope  for.  He 
had   restored  the  Delphians  to  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  ; 
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he  had  summoned  together  the  Amphiktyonic  council ;  and  by  it 
he  liad  been  .«;olemnly  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
brotherliood.  The  two  votes  liitherto  belonging  to  Election  of 
the  Phokians  were  transferred  to  him,  and  he  could  I'liilip  i»t<> 
now  interfere  and  dictate  in  Hellenic  affairs  as  the  chosen  tyoni™^r..- 
champion  of  the  god  of  Delphoi.  F<^r  ^Eschines  it  ^^erhood. 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  content  to  bjisk  in  the  radi- 
ance of  his  master's  greatness.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain  (as 
Demosthenes  himself  puts  it),  that  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  liis 
treachery  can  avc  account  for  his  snbse<pient  behavior.  An  honest 
but  weak-minded  man  might  be  fooled  twice  or  thrice  by  a 
wilv  and  unsorui)uluus  plotter  ;  but  so  so<^)n  as  he  discovered  the 
cheat,  his  indignation  against  the  man  who  had  thus  plunged  him 
in  the  mire  would  bo  the  more  veliement  and  histing.  With 
^Eschines,  Demosthenes  insists,  there  was  no  indignation  at  all. 
Before  the  occupation  of  Thermopylai  he  had  been  content  to  be- 
spatter Philip  with  indiscriminate  praises ;  but  after  that  time 
he  was  eager  to  proclaim  his  erithusi;istic  devotion  to  his  service. 
Attempts  to  screen  this  consummate  traitor  on  the  score  of  igno- 
rance are  absurd.  ^-Rschines  betrays  his  full  knowledge  of  Philip's 
designs,  when  he  admits  that  he  had  counsellccl  him  so  to  use  his 
power  on  becoming  master  of  Thermopylai  as  to  protect  the 
Boiotian  cities  against  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Thebes,  Pro- 
bably lie  would  not  himself  have  journeyed  through  Thebes  had 
he  not  taken  care  to  inform  its  citizens  that  his  expressions  were 
generally  to  be  interpreted  by  their  contraries. 

The  scfjuel  of  the  story  to  the  dismal  day  of  Chaironeia  may  be 
briefly  told.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  tw«)  vivid  pictures  we 
know  it  only  in  its  outlines  ;  and  these  bring  before  Dav-drcanis 
us  only  the  old  stnigi^le  of  one  clear-sighted  and  of/Hokraict'. 
honest  man  against  an  indifference  or  an  apathy  in  which  trc;Lso:i 
found  its  most  efficient  instrument.  While  Isokrates  was  inditing 
orations  urging  l^hilip  to  lead  the  combined  armaments  of  the 
chief  Hellenic  cities  against  the  IVrsian  king,  Demosthenes,  with 
the  tnie  nKuieration  of  genuine  patriotism,  besought  his  countrvmen 
to  acquiesce  in  the  peace  which  they  had  been  constrained  to 
accept.     To  Demostlu'iies  the  avoidaiire  of  any  offence  whieh,  by 

{)lacing  Athens  under  the  Amphiktyonic  ban,  might  give  Philip  the 
landle  which  lie  needed,  was,  under  the  circumstJinccs  of  the 
moment,  a  matter  <»f  the  first  importance  :  to  Isokrates  the  vain 
pretence  of  vengeance  for  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  brought  with  it 
more  than  a  compensation  for  ignominious  subser>'icnce  to  a  foreign 
dictator.  To  the  w««ak(T  mind  of  Isokrates  the  coiulition  of  the 
slave  seeme<l  changed  if  he  were  decked  out  with  the  trajipingsof 
a  conqueiof  ;  in  the  healthy  judgment  of  Demosthenes,  the  only 
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bono  of  s;ifetv  l.iv  in  the  union  of  caution  with  promptitude,  and 
the  most  strcinious  clrurt  \vas  ani})ly  rewarded  by  a  sslio-ht  gain,  so 
\ou<x  as  thi*  ixain  were  real.  lUit  if  Isolviates  could  banish  from  his 
!hv»uixhts  iho  de£:radation  of  the  Greeks  at  home  by  fran»ing  pictures 
of  Greeks  triumphant  at  Sousa,  for  Demosthenes  this  artiiicial 
ujreatness  liad  no  vahie  wliatever.  lie  couhl  foresee  with  over- 
jiowcring  vividness  the  colossal  proportions  whicli  the  Makcdonian 
empire  must  shortly  reach,  unless  at  the  eleventh  liour  Sparta, 
Tliebcs,  and  Athens  could  lay  aside  their  feuds,  and  go  hand  in 
hand  aijainst  the  common  enemy.  He  could  see  that  in  the 
jealousies  which  kept  the  Hellenic  cities  apart  Philip  had  for  the 
present  preciselv  those  conditions  which  lie  most  earnestly  coveted, 
and  that  so  long  as  these  dissensions  were  continued,  he  could 
s.afely  multiply  his  conquests  in  Ambrakia  and  Thrace,  in  Elis  and 
Epeiros,  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  among  the  strongholds  of 
Illyrian  and  Paionian  mountaineers.  But  if  Demosthenes  had  at 
the  first  hoped  that  peace  might  be  permanently  maintained,  the 
course  pui-sued  by  I'iiilip  speedily  taught  him  that  Athens  was  left 
to  herself  only  until  he  should  be  ready  to  crush  her  ;  nor  could  he 
well  fail  to  sec  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  very  long  be  post- 
poned. 

A  dispute  respecting  the  islet  of  Halonnesos  brought  Athens 
almost  to  the  verge  of  open  war.  Philip  had  seized  it,  as  he  pre- 
'>i*patefi bo-  tended,  from  the  pirate  Sostratos,  and,  having  so  taken 
twe<>n  the       it   ho  offcrcd  to  hand  it  over  as  a  fAit  to  the  Athenians, 

Athenians  i  i    •         i     'i.  xi     •  •       i  •  rr 

and  Philip,  v.iio  claimed  it  as  their  ancient  possession.  If  no 
**3"-^-  modern  statesman  could  be  found  to  listen  to  such  a 
proposal,  we  must  hold  the  Athenians  fully  justified  in  rejecting  it. 
Nor  was  it  here  only  that  Philip  was  carrying  on  war  with  a  people 
with  whom  he  professed  to  be  at  peace.  The  active  alliance  of  the 
liyziintians  would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  corn  on 
which  Athens  in  great  measure  depended  ;  and  this  alliance  he  was 
striving  to  bring  about,  when  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  in- 
duced them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  one  city  which,  if  it 
were  not  indeed  already  too  late,  might  break  in  upon  liis  course  of 
uninterrupted  conquest.  The  anger  of  Philip  showed  itself  not 
siob  merely  in  the  siege  of  i'erinthos,  but  in  the   march   of 

his  army  a^^ross  the  Chersonesos.     This  ravaging  of 
their  territories  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  I'iiilip,  while  Demosthenes,  it  would  seem,  Wiis 
rtill  al>«cnton  his  mission.     The  step  was  one  of  which  he  would 
'    "     have  taken  to  himself  the  credit;   we  may,  therefore,  well 
hirn  when  he  ti-lls  us  that  it  was  not  taken  on  his  advice. 
'i  ho  Jwmblanc^  of  peace  which  for  aix  years  had  tied  the  hands 
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not  of  the  Makedonian  conqueror,  but  of  his  enfeebled  enemies,  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  reahty  of  open  war  ;  and  Philip  Revived 
found  it  convenient  to  string  together  a  multitude  of  f^e  "^^Yhc-' 
changes  all  desiixned  to  show  that  the  war  was  broujjht  niaus. 
about  wholly  by  the  provocation  of  Athens,  llcr  orators  made  a 
trade  of  exciting  the  people  against  their  most  friendly  and  peace- 
loving  neighbor  ;  and  tiie  people,  carried  away  by  their  love  of 
war,  had  j)lunged  into  a  struggle  with  a  king  who  desired  nothing 
less  than  their  cordial  friendship.  The  form  into  which  he  chose 
to  throw  his  accusations  fully  proves  his  talent  for  biting  satire  ; 
but  lie  was  now  to  learn  for  a  while  that  Athenian  energy  could 
still  weigh  down  the  balance  aijainst  him.  Compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Perinthos,  he  tiew  to  the  assault  of  Byzaiition.  He 
had  thought  to  carry  the  place  by  the  suddenness  of  his  attack, 
and  here,  too,  he  was  baffled.  Athens  remained  mistress  of  the 
highway  to  the  Euxine  ;  and  Demosthenes,  cheered  by  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  went  manfully  onwards  in  the  great  work 
of  his  life.  The  Athenians  were  beginning  to  see  the  tnie  character 
of  their  adversary,  and  the  need  of  strenuous  resistance.  Seizing  the 
opportune  moment,  the  great  orator  besought  them  to  Financial 
place  on  a  better  footinir  the  svstem  which  rcinilated  con-   reforms  of 

•1  •  e  r  '  riti  /•  i  i    i    •  DcmOS'tho- 

tributions  for  purposes  of  war.  Ihus  far  the  wealthier  ne8. 
citizens,  divided  into  certain  classes  by  fixed  limits  of  339  b.c. 
income,  liad  been  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  e(]uipment  of 
the  navy  ;  but  all  the  members  in  any  cl;iss  were  assessed  in  precisely 
the  same  sum.  On  the  suggestion  of  Demosthenes,  each  man  was 
now  called  upon  to  contribute  according  to  his  rated  property.  The 
aggregate  revenue  was  thus  largely  increased,  the  burden  on  the  less 
wealthy  contributors  was  sensibly  lessened,  and  the  navy  was  put 
into  a  state  of  efficiency  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
the  city  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  empire. 

But  the  evil  genius  of  Athens  an<l  of  Hellas  was  now  to  work 
busily  elsewhere.  After  the  battle  which  destroyed  the  army  of 
Mardoiiios  at  Plataiai,*   the   Athenians  had  placed  in    ,,  ,  . 

1         I V   I    1  •  1  -I         1-11        1  •  Orifnn  of 

the  Delphian  temple  some  gilt  shields,  bearing  an  the  Third 
inscription  which  marked  them  as  spoils  taken  from  ^*crcd\Sar. 
the  Persians  and  Thebans  when  they  foii-^ht  together  aijainst  the 
<Jreeks.  Through  lapse  of  time  the  gol<l  had  beeome  tarnished  and 
;  he  inscription8  so  faded  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  ordered  them  to  be  burnislied,  and  the  visitors  could  now 
read  at  a  glance  the  words  which  recorded  the  ancient  treaehery  of 
the  Thebans.  With  some  fairness  and  force  it  might  have  been 
urged  that  this  paniding  of  nld  misdeeds  wjis  both  injudicious  and 

'  See  p.  225. 
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inaliorTiant ;  but  the  Lokrimis  of  Ainpliissa,  who  stood  forth  as 
acoust'rs,  ohosc  rather  to  arraign  the  Atlienians  on  the  ground  of 
inipii'ty  f»>r  setting  up  tliese  offerings  without  going  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  re-consecration.  In  the  default  of  the  Hier- 
oninenion'  Diognetos,  wlio  was  prostrate  with  fever,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  «»f  ^i>cliines  to  reply  to  this  charge,  lie  might  have  insistcl 
tliai  from  lack  of  the  previous  notice,  to  which  all  members  of  the 
Auiphiktyonio  brotherhood  were  intitled,  the  case  could  not  be 
lieanl  in  the  present  session  of  the  council  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  this  plea  must  have  insured  its  postponement.  He 
might  also  have  argued  the  matter  on  its  merits,  and  have  urged 
that  the  Athenians  had  a  perfect  right  to  regild  the  letters  of 
a  faded  inscription.  He  chose  to  do  neither, — in  all  likelihood 
because  he  saw  that  the  Asscnd)ly  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  ex- 
citomont.  The  element  of  religious  animosity,  wliich  had  been 
allowed  full  play  during  the  ten  years  of  the  last  Sacred  War,  was 
not  easily  to  be  repressed  ;  and  ^Eschines,  as  he  tells  us,  felt 
instinctively  that  the  charge  of  impiety  would  be  effectually  met 
only  by  prompt  retort.  From  the  lofty  platform  of  the  temple  he 
could  l«K.k  down  on  the  haven  of  Kirrha  enlivened  with  the  shii)s 
which  brought  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  Delphian  shrine,  and 
surrounded  by  the  olive  groves  and  corn  fields  which  interposed  a 
girdle  of  vercbire  between  the  city  and  the  dieary  desert  beyond 
them.  Fr<  >m  this  pleasant  and  busy  scene  he  could  draw  the  eyes  of 
his  hearers  to  the  brazen  plate  on  the  wall,  hard  by,  which  recorded 
tlic  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  judges  in  the  days  of  Solon. 
That  strip  of  luxurious  vegetation  was  a  deadly  offence  against 
the  Delphian  god  ;  the  wealth  of  the  Kirrhainn  port  was  amassed 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  mouth 
of  hi.-*  ministers.  If  he  wished  to  rekindle  the  slumbering  fires 
of  religions  fanaticism,  he  had  but  to  point  the  contrast  between 
the  prosperity  of  the  pilgrims'  liaven  and  the  desolation  to  which 
the  whole  plain  had  been  doomed  for  ever.  Seeing  that  lie  could 
thus  turn  the  tables  on  the  accusers  of  Atliens,  yl^^schines  hesitfited 
not  for  an  instant.  There,  on  the  wall  before  them,  was  the  fatal 
record  ;  and  tliere,  on  the  plain  below,  they  might  see  the  groves 
which  bore  witness  to  the  impiety  of  generations,  and  the  haven 
where  tlie  dock-owners  enrich(Ml  themselves  by  tolls  the  gathering 
of  which  vfiin  a  profanation,  '  It  is  for  you,'  lie  said,  addn^ssing  the 
Council,  '  to  tjike  vengeance  for  the  sacrilege  ;  and  if  you  fail  to 
do  m>,  you  can  no  longer  with  a  clear  conscience  take  j)art  in  the  wor- 
iihip  of  the  god.'  His  words  roused  in  his  hearers  an  ungovernable 
wrath  :  but  the  day  wjis  wearing  on,  and  time  was  lacking  to  finish 

•  Th«'  mrrrfftary  nnnt  by  each  Slato  to  the  niootingH  of  llio  Amphikty- 
onic council. 
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the  work  before  the  sun  went  down.  With  tlie  daw  n,  however, 
the  whole  Delphian  people  must  be  vendy  with  their  pickaxes  and 
their  spades,  to  throw  down  the  accui*s('d  walls  and  uproot  the 
hateful  vineyards.  Such  was  the  biddinir  of  the  herald  ;  and  on 
this  errand  of  destruction  the  Delphians  in  the  tranquil  lie^ht 
of  a  spring  morning  streamed  forth  from  their  gates,  burning  with 
rage  against  a  people  for  whom  but  a  few  hours  niro  they  would 
have  expressed  no  feelings  but  those  of  kindly  friendship.  In 
utter  amazement  the  Lokrians  of  Ampliissa  beheld  the  distant 
flames  as  they  rose  from  the  harbor  and  the  houses  of  Kirrha. 
Hurrying  down  with  all  speed,  they  caught  the  plunderers  red- 
handed  and  drove  them  back  to  Delphoi  ;  but  reverence  for  the 
Amphiktyonic  tribunal  withheld  them,  it  is  said,  from  all  attempts 
to  wash  out  the  wrong  in  blood.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  retort 
of  ^'Eschines,  and  such  were  the  exploits  for  which  he  unblushingly 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

The  wrath  of  the  crusaders  was  now  turned  against  the 
Amphissians.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  was  to 
determine  the  measure  of  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to 
them.  These  were  godless  rebels  win)  must  be  forcibly  put  down  : 
the  Athenians  were  champions  of  the  god,  deser\'ing  all  lionor. 
The  Demos  on  the  return  of  .-Hschines  were  naturally  tempted  to 

lav  this  flatteriniT  unction  to  their  souls,  and  to  resent    „  ,     ,   , 

,  •  .^1         1  •    1      I  11  Refusal  of 

the  freedom   with  wlucli  Demosthenes  warned  them    thcAthe- 

that   /Eschines    was    bringing  an    Amphiktyonic    war   'nu"baii!*  to 
within   the   borders   of    Attica  itself.      l>ut  it  was  no   ^end  tmoyH 
hard  task  to  convince  them  that  the  building  of  the  city    phiktyonic 
of   Kirrha  and  the  cultivation  of   the  land  around  it    "''^yu',^ 
were  offences  onlv  a^jainst  the  sentence   of   men  who 
had   been   dead   well  nigh  two  hundred  years,  while  they  vastly 
promoted  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  pilgrims  who  crowded  to 
the  Delphian  festivals  ;  and  thus  .+^.s<'hines  found  himself  ft>iled  by 
the  resolution  of  the  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  to  which  he  had  invited  them.     The  fact 
that  the  Thebans  came  to  the  same  (U'cision  seems  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  a  more  friendly  feeling  on  their  part  towards  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  account  for  the  slender  success  which  attended  the 
operations  of  thc^  nniaining  Amphiktvons. 

At  the  regular  meeting  held  in  the  aiituiiin  the  Athenian  envoys 
were,  it  seems,  present;  nor  <'an  \rc  donbt  that  IMiilip  also  was 
there  represented.  As  a  member  (jf  the  brotlierln)oil,  _  ...  ., 
lie  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  person  ;  l>ut  it  wjis  more  of  Kiateiaby 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  his  life  to  wait  with  '"''^'i^ 
patience  for  the  invitation  wliicli  he  know  was  coniing.  He  had 
no  sooner  receiveil  it  than  heaunomiced  hi>  immediate  purpose  of 
27 
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nijircliinc:  to  the  help  of  the  sjod  ;  but  instead  of  hastening;  through 
the  desolate  Pliokis  to  Delj)hoi,  he  paused  by  the  way  to  re-fortify 
the  dismantled  town  of  Elateia.  Any  further  attempt  to  keep  up 
tlie  pretence  of  Ampliiktyonic  execution  against  the  Lokrians 
would  now  have  been  absurd.  The  mask  was  therefore  flung 
aside,  and  his  envoys  appeared  at  Thebes  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  punish  tlie  Athenians,  and  to  demand  their  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise. Of  their  compliance  he  entertained  no  doubt.  He  knew 
well  how  wide  a  gulf  had  separated  Thebes  from  Athens  ;  he  knew 
that  if  he  had  made  a  free  passage  into  Attica  the  condition  of 
his  help  during  the  last  Sacred  War,  he  would  have  encountered  no 
opposition  ;  and  he  felt  that  liaving  given  that  help  unconditionally, 
lie  might  now  fairly  look  for  his  reward.  Assuredly  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  if  at  this  moment  JEschines  could  have 
carried  tlie  Athenians  with  liim. 

The  Prytaneis  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal  when  tlic  mes- 
senger reached  Athens  with  the  tidings  that  Philip  had  established 
liimself  at  Elateia.     At  once  they  cleared  the  market- 
De^HtheiR'8  place,  and  sent  the  herald  to  summon  the  people  to  the 
that  the         asscmblv  at  break  of  day.     When  however  the  senate 

Athenians        i      i  '  i    .        i      i  r  ^  ^      ^ 

hhouid  aid  had  explamed  the  reason  for  the  summons  and  the 
the  e  ans.  ^.i^j2ens  were  invited  to  speak,  there  was  for  a  while  a 
dead  silence.  All  felt,  says  Demosthenes,  that  neither  patriotism  nor 
wealth  could  supply  the  lack  of  the  one  thing  needful  in  a  counsellor 
at  this  crisis, — the  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  real  motives  by  which 
Philip  was  guided.  Conscious  that  he  had  divined  these  motives 
but  too  well,  Demosthenes  at  length  came  forward  to  cheer  tliem 
witli  the  assurance  that  they  might  yet,  if  they  bestirred  themselves, 
check  him  in  his  triumphant  career.  They  might  suppose  or  they 
might  have  l)een  told  that  the  Thebans  were  to  a  man  on  Philip's 
hide.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  fortifying  Elateia  conclusively  re- 
futed such  a  notion.  The  hearty  support  of  the  Thebans  would  have 
rendered  that  task  superfluous,  and  the  Athenians  would  by  this 
time  have  seen  his  army  within  their  borders.  But  Philip  had  not  this 
support ;  and  it  remained  for  the  Athenians  to  determine  whether 
ihev  would  avail  themselves  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  many 
Thebans  juwurcdly  entertained  for  them.  If  they  chose  to  harp 
upon  the  miserable  quarrels  of  their  past  history,  the  golden  oj)por- 
liinily  would  soon  be  l'>st :  if  on  the  other  hand  they  would  ofl'er 
to  help  them  at  once  and  with  all  their  forces  and  unconditionally, 
he  felt  RHAurcd  that  their  offer  would  be  joyfully  welcomed,  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  harmonious  action  which  might  lead  to  true 
and  pennaneiit  union. 

Th*'   pr<>{K»Hal   was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.     Even 
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Machines  felt  tluit  in  the  supreinc  exaltation  of  the  moment  he 
dared  not  put  before  them  his  poisoned  cup  of  flattery  Alliance 
and  trejuson.  lie  siiw  that  for  once  the  people  were  in  Thcii^«"and 
earnest,  and  to  liis  dismay  he  learnt  that  the  siime  Athens, 
spirit  had  been  kindled  in  the  Thebans.  Nor  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Philip  less  keen  thari  that  of  his  worshipper.  He  had  fully 
counted  on  their  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  on  their  enthusiastic 
support,  and  now  lie  must  tight  his  way  throui^h  Boiotia  instead  of 
marchiui^  leisurely  across  it  into  Attica.  At  Athens  DemosUienes 
had  at  loiiij^th  acquired  an  influence  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
had  been  exercised  by  Pcrikles.  By  his  advice  everything  was 
made  to  ltIvc  way  to  the  indispensable  needs  of  the  hour.  The  new 
works  at  the  Peiraieus  were  suspended  ;  tlie  existing  law  respecting 
the  Theoric  Fund  was  repealed,  and  the  revenue  which  would  liave 
been  sj>ent  on  religious  celebrations  was  diverted  tG  the  purposes 
of  the  war. 

During  the  ten  months  which  passed  between  the  fortification 
of  Elateia  and  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the  struggle,  the  allies 
were  not  idle.     Demosthenes   was  crowned  for  some   _  ,„     , 

,1         ,     .  1  •        1   /•  1  Buttle  of 

successes  gained  by  their  combined  forces,  and  a  more  chuironeia. 
serious  liindrance  was  placed  in  Philip's  path  by  the  ***^b.c. 
rc-establishnuMit  of  Plujkis.  On  tlie  other  hand  that  unwearied 
and  politic  leader  fulfilled  the  mission  which  the  Aniiihiktvons  had 
laid  upon  him.  The  sentence  passed  in  the  time  of  Solon  was  again 
put  in  force,  an<l  the  Amphissians  were  driven  into  exile.  Of  the 
incidents  immediately  preceding  the  fatal  fight  of  Chaironeia  we 
know  nothing,  of  the  battle  itself  little  more  than  the  result.  It 
is  enouirh  to  sav  that  on  the  one  side  w;is  the  most  consummate 
general  of  the  sige,  on  the  other  no  one  commander  of  more  than 
«^ve^agc  military  tiilent ;  that  among tlio  allies  citizens  who  had  to 
overcome  a  strong  repugnance  to  |)ersonal  service  werepitte<l  against 
veteran  mountaineers  such  iw  tiiose  which  won  for  the  elder  Cyrus 
a  hundred  victories  ;'  that  if  the  Tliebans  had  their  Sacred  Band 
and  the  pluilanx  wliich  had  wrought  wonders  when  wielded  by 
Epameinondas  their  disripline  was  now  more  slack  and  their  ardor 
less  vehement,  while  histly  the  tiictic  wliich  had  won  tlie  day  at 
Leuktra  and  Mantineia  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  new 
weapon  with  which  IMiilip  had  armed  his  columns.  The  long 
sarissa  or  pike  could  do  terrible  execution  at  a  distance  which  the 
Theban  spear  failed  to  reach.  The  struggle  w;is  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but  at  length  the  youthful  Alexander  siw  the  Sa«'red  Band 
borne  down  beneath  his  fatlier's  hosts  and  the  iron  discipline  of 
his  nortliern  warriors  shatter  the  liopes  of  Thebes  and  Athens. 

'Seep.  112. 
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The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  both  of  the  slain  and  of  pris- 
oners, was  terrible.  The  two  Athenian  leatJers  escaped  from  the 
lncn>nse(i  ^^'^^  i  ^''^t  by  a  practice  whicli  had  now  become  a  liabit 
'■■-"•■"•'♦'  •''  the  people  sunmioned  Lysikles  before  their  bar  and  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  Theban  general  Theagenes 
i...  ,.v.^^;.  ^^..j^  among  the  dead  :  bnt  his  countrymen  stigmatised 
him  a-s  a  traitor.  Both  the  men  were  in  all  likelihood  innocent :  but  a 
people  must  be  far  gone  on  the  downward  path  wlien  they  can  habi- 
tually treat  failure  after  honest  effort  as  a  crime.'  If  some  in  like 
manner  taunted  Demosthenes  with  gross  cowardice,  the  fact  that 
his  influence  was  increased  rather  than  abated  proves  conclusively 
that  the  charge  was  not  credited  by  the  Athenians  generally. 
Either  by  his  advice  or  by  that  of  Ilypereides  decrees  were  passed 
ordering  the  country  population  to  take  refuge  in  the  outlying  forts 
or  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  all 
citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  franchise,  granting  citizen- 
ship to  the  Metoikoi  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  on  condition  of  tlieir 
bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  All  that  was  needed  for 
the  repair  of  the  walls  or  fortifications  was  done  with  that  rapidity 
which  ha<l  always  characterised  Athenian  workmen  ;  and  Athens 
.stood  ready  for  a  siege,  for  which  she  might  fairly  expect  a  success- 
ful issue,  so  long  as  her  fleets,  unaffected  by  the  recent  disasters, 
remained  supreme  at  sea.  The  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  had  been 
received  with  dismay  ;  but  calmer  thought  soon  showed  the  wide 
contrast  between  their  present  circumstances  and  the  hopelessness 
of  their  position  when  they  learnt  that  their  fleet  and  army  had 
lK>th  been  destroyed  at  Syracuse. 

For  the  present  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Philip  shrank  pro- 
bably from  an  enterprise  which  might  involve  months  of  toil  and 
a  ruinous  outlay,  while  it  might  also  awaken  a  genuine 
Pan-Hellenic  spirit  which  was  now  cither  dormant  or 
dead.  His  wrath  burst  not  on  the  Athenians  but  on  the  j)eople 
who  had  changed  sides  when  it  was  too  late  and  had  appeared 
with  his  enemies  on  the  field  of  Chaironeia.     Ilis  Theban  prisoners 

'  Accordinj^  to  Diodoros,  xvi,  88,  malion  should   be   sliot  nftor   the 

the  invective  of  the  orator  Lykour-  battle   of  Sedan,  or   thou.jlit  the 

I"-   }i\n  acruser,  reviled  him  sim-  worse   of  the  Emperor   Napoleon 

'•r  his  failure.     The  man  who  because,  in  hia  own  wordH,  he  liad 

r^'UKi  endure  U)  live  wlien  he  had  been  unaldo  to  die  at  the  h(!iid  of 

left  a  thouxand  cilizeriH  dead   uiK)n  liis   army.     The  querulous    h«*ha- 

tlie  field,  and  two  thousand  more  vior  of   the  Atlumians  iJresenfH  a 

In  'ftT'fivity,  WBA  in  IiIh  judgment  mournful  contrast  to  themanlineHS 

''  -'   of  d»;ath.     The  Demon  of  the  Roman  senate  which  could 

i'^  opinion,  and   LynikleH  thank  the  ^.Tcneral  whose  army  had 

'•d.     In  all  the  ajfony  been  cut  to  pieces,  because  he  had 

.  .. — lUiterH  far  more  terrific,  not    d(!8paired    of     the     common- 

Bo  on*»  ]trn]nmi'4\  that  Marshal  Mac-  wealth. 
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were  sold  into  slavery  :  and  when  Thebes  itself,  whether  by 
blockade  or  otherwise,  fell  into  his  hands,  many  of  the  citizens 
were  slain,  many  banished,  and  the  old  despotism  of  the  days  of 
Phoibidas  was  restored,  with  only  the  difference  that  the  Ivadmeia 
was  held  by  a  Makedonian  instead  of  by  a  Spartan  garrison.  The 
Athenians,  he  saw,  miijht  be  made  more  useful  by  takinjj  another 
course.  In  the  devotion  of  ^-Eschincs,  who  now  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise and  proclaimed  his  personal  friendship  and  affection  for  the 
conqueror,  he  had  an  instrument  more  powerful  than  squadrons  of 
armed  men.  It  was  his  purpose  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  chief 
Hellenic  cities  under  his  own  command  ;  and  to  men  like  ^fischines, 
who  could  share  the  drunken  revels  which  celebrated  his  victory,' 
he  must  look  for  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

From  the  mission  which  he  had  offered  to  undertiike,  ^Eschines 
came  back  with  loud  praises   of   the  generosity  which  consented 
to  release  without  ransom  all  the  Athenian  j)risoners 
and  to  restore  their  frontier  fortress  of  Oropos,  on  the   cd-meut  of 
one  condition  that  they  should    publicly  acknowledge    IliJjirem'^ 
I*hilip   JUS  supreme  chief  of  all  the   Ilellenes  in  peace    ciiiefofaD 
and   in  war.     The  terms  obtained  by  Demades  were 
accepted.    Probably  even  Demosthenes  felt  that  further  resistance 
was  for  the  present  at  least  impossible,  while  the   adulations  with 
which  his  countrymen  greeted  their  new  lord  nmst  have  left  him 
with  little  hopes  for  the  future.    The  Athenians  were  nt>w  paying 
the  penalty  of  the  infatuation  which  had  left  the  Olynthiau  con- 
federacy at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom  they  were  now  content 
to  a{)proach  Jis  apt  disciples  in  the  school  of  flattery. 

There  was,  in  fact,  not  much  more  work  to  be  done.  Philip 
pa.s8ed  on  into  Peloponnesos,  and  treating  with  contempt  the 
refusal  of  the  Spartans  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  Exindition 
summoned  a  contfrcss  of  his  depeiulent  allies  to  meet  !' ,  'u'','' 
him  at  Corinth  and  discuss  a  plan  f«»r  the  conquest  of  poiinLtH)d. 
Persia.  Amc»ng  these  subjects  appearecl  the  Athenians,  to  sanc- 
tion an  enterprise  which  the  at-hievements  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
liad  shown  to  be  prai'ticable,  if  not  easy,  and  whii^li  Isokrates  had 
held  up  to  the  amlution  or  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen.  The 
scheme,  which  in  his  Panegyric  had  attracted  them  with  its 
glowing  colors,  lost  its  special  charms  when  it  w;ls  seen  to  mean 
nothing  more  tlian  obedience  to  the  dictiites  of  a  foreign  master. 
To  the  (irecks  of  Lesser  Asia  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
despot  wouM  bring  not  tlic  coveted  liberty  i)f  tearing  each  other  in 
pieces,  but  merely  a  change  of  lords.  To  the  world  at  lange  it 
was  a  matter  of  not  nmch  consequence  ;  and  for  themsL'lves  it  may 

*  DemoBtb.  On  the  Crown,  p.  32 L 
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be  doubted  whether  tlic  strong:  repression  of  a  foreign  power  was 
ni>t  H  better  lliiniX  than  tlie  freed«>in  wliich  durini^  tlie  wliole  course 
of  their  history  had  been  little  more  than  a  lino  name  for  feuds, 
factions,  and  internecine  war. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ALEXANDER    THE     GREAT. 


The  young  Alexander,  commonly  called  the  Great,  was  born 
when  his  father  had  just  entered  on  his  career  of  successful  Avar 
and  still  more  successful  diplomacy.  He  inherited  the  qualities  of 
„        ,  both  his  parents,  and  the  result  w  as  the  combination 

of  Alexander  of  a  bouudlcss  Hmbitiou  with  sober  and  practical 
the  Circat.  -vvisdom  in  dealing  w  ith  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
He  grew  up  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  heir  of 
a  king  whose  power  was  rising  with  vast  and  rapid  strides  ;  and 
the  st<mes  told  of  liim  attest  at  the  least  the  early  awakening  of 
a  mind  funned  in  the  mould  of  the  heroes  of  mytliical  Hellas.  Nay, 
the  blood  of  Achilleus  was  flowing,  as  he  believed,  in  his  veins ; 
and  the  flattery  of  his  Akarnaman  tutor  Lysimachos,  who  addressed 
liim  as  the  S<^n  of  l^eleus,  may  have  strengthened  in  liim  liis  pas- 
Hi<Miatc  love  of  tiie  immortal  poems  which  told  the  story  of  that 
fiery  warrior.  Hy  another  tutor,  the  Molossian  Leonidas,  his  vehe- 
ment impulses  were  checked  by  a  wholesome  discipline,  while  his 
ambition  was  quickened  by  a  rebuke  which,  on  his  placing  too  much 
incense  in  the  censer,  hade  him  wait  until  he  became  master  of  tlie 
lands  in  which  the  frankincense  grew.  Hut  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander wa.s  moulded  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  that  of  Aristotle,  the 
'  foncjucror  in  the  world  of  thought.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
I  luc  for  three  years  the  piq)il  of  a  man,  who  had  examined 

with  keen  ftcrutiny  the  political  growth  and  the  constitutions  of  a 
•Towd  of  states,  and  who  ha<l  brouglit  together  a  vast  amount  of 
fa<l«*  and  ol)s<»rvations  for  the  systematic  cultivation  of  jthysical 
>»ciencc.  Huring  these  three  yeata  the  boy  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  H  wonderful  world  lay  before  him  of  which  he  had  seen  little. 
;ind  threw  himselt  with  insiitiable  eagerness  into  the  task  of  gather- 
iTi((,  it  iH  naid,  at  any  cost  a  collection  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 
\\  liile  his  mind  was  thus  urged  if»  one  direction,  he  listened  to 
fttorion  which  told  him  of  the  great  (juarrel  still  to  be  fought  out 
between  the  Ka«t  and  the  West,  and  learnt  to  look  upon  himself 
at  the  champion  of  HcII&h  against  the  barbarian  despot  of  Sousa. 
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The  future   conqueror  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when   he  wjls 
left  at  home  as  regent  while  his  father  besieged  Byzan-      340  b.c 
tion  and  Perinthos.      Two  years  hUer  the  alliance  of  Thebes   and 
Athens  was  wrecked  on  the  fatiil  tield  of  Chaironeia.    But  the  pros- 
pects of  Alexander  himself  became  now  for  a  time  dark  and  uncer- 
tain.    The  admiration  which  Philip  had  once   felt   for  ( >lympias, 
Alexander's  mother,  had  loni;  since  ixiven  wav  to  dislike     „     ,   . 
and  even  to  dread  of  her  furious  and  vindictive  temper.     thehouHi- 
The  Molossian    princess  was  divorced,  and   Kleopatra    "       '  '•'■ 
the  daughter  of  the  Makedoniaii  Attalos  took  her})lace.     This  act 
roused  the  wrath  not  only  of  Olyinpias  but  of  her  son,  who,  if  the 
tale  is  to  be  believed,  hurled  a  goblet  at  Attalos  when  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  the  latter  expressed  a  hope  that  Philip  might  soon  have 
a  legitimate  successor  to  his  power.     Blind  with  rage,  Philip,  the 
story  goes  on  to  say,  rushed  on   liis  son  with   his  drawn  sword, 
but  stumbled  and  fell  partly  from  passion,  more  from  drunkeimess, 
while  Alexander  with  lofty  contempt  bade  theguest.s  look  at  the  man 
who  wished  to  extend  his  conquests  from  Europe  into  Asia  while  he 
was  unable  to  convey  himself  steadily  from  one  couch  to  another. 
With  01ymj)ijis  Alexander  took  refuge  in   Epeiros.      Kleopatra 
became  the  mother  of  a  so:).    Her  father  Attalos  rose  higher  in  the 
king's  favor,  and  not  a  few  of  .Mexander's  friends  were  banished. 

Tlie  feuds  in  his  family  formed  no  subject  of  plejvsiint  thought 
to  Philip  himself,  who  souglit  to  countenict  their  ill  effects  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  his  dauijhter  Kleo[)atra  Assassina- 
and  iier  uncle,  the  Epeirot  King,  Alexatider,  the  ai'^^iV^!'*''''^ 
brother  of  Olympias.  The  marriage  feast  was  cele-  3-%  b.c. 
brated  at  Aigai.  Clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  walking  pnrposelv 
apart  from  his  guards,  Philip  was  approaching  the  theatre  when  he 
was  struck  dead  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  a  man  who,  having  been 
horribly  wronged  by  Attalos,  had  in  vain  sought  redress  from  the 
king.  The  nuirderer  w;us  at  once  cnt  down  ;  and  it  became  impos- 
sible to  learn  from  him  whether  he  had  or  had  not  any  accomplices 
in  his  crime.  Soine  were  suspected  and  put  to  death,  others  who 
were  at  a  safe  distance  were  eager  to  accuse  themselves  :  but  if  the 
Persian  king  boasted,  a.s  it  is  said,  of  Iiis  share  in  the  matter,  ho 
took  credit  to  himself  for  an  incitcmetit  which  to  a  man  in  the 
position  of  PausaJiias  was  at  the  least  snpertlnons. 

It  is  certain  that  .Vlexander,  if  he  mourmvl   his  father's  death 
at  all,  can  have  deplored  it  only  ;is  involving  himself  in   political 
difficulties:  but   he   took    care  to   act  as   if   he   were    ., 
grieved   by  it,  and  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  ex-   b«Totne« 
tant  writinjxs  of  historians  of  which  nnfortunatelv  not   **'"^ 
one  is  rontemporanoous)  he  avenged  it  we  are  told  bv  puttinix  out 
of  the  way  all  whose  claims  or  designs  might  clash  with  his  own. 
Among  these  was  his  cousin  Amynta.s,  th(^  son  of  Perdikkas,  elder 
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brother  of  Philip,  together  with  the  infant  son  of  Kleopatra,  who 
fell  a  victim  herself  to  the  unforgivinu;  Olynipias. 

The  Greeks  of  Thebes  and  Athens  knew  little  what  sort  of  man 
liad  taken  the  place  of  Philip.  Demosthenes,  who,  although  he  was 
Alexander  at  niournini:;  for  the  death  of  liis  own  daughter,  appeared 
Thermopy-  j„  festaf  attire  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Make- 
336  B.C.  dtmian  king,  held  up  Alexander  to  ridicule  as  a 
bragging  and  senseless  Margites  ;  and,  not  in  Athens  merely  or  in 
Sparta,  it  was  believed  that  the  hour  had  come  for  shaking  off  the 
oppressor's  yoke.  But  they  were  to  reckon  with  one  who  could 
swoop  on  liis  prey  witli  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle.  Barely  two 
montlis  had  passed  from  the  death  of  his  father,  before  the  youth 
of  twenty  years  stood  with  his  army  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly. 
The  argument  of  the  Makedonian  phalanx  was  not  be  resisted. 
The  Thessalians  recognised  him  as  the  Hegemon  or  leader  of  the 
Greeks  :  and  the  youthful  king  passed  on  to  Thebes,  which  had 
been  held  by  a  Makedonian  garrison  since  the  fatal  figlit  at 
Chaironeia.  Thence  he  betook  himself  across  the  isthmus  to 
Corinth  ;  and  Athenian  envoys  headed  by  Demades,  and  accom- 
panied by  Demosthenes  as  farasthe  frontier,  carried  to  Alexander 
aj)olo£rics  more  abject  and  lionors  more  extravagant  than  any 
which  had  been  paid  to  his  father.  lie  received  them  at  Corintli  in 
an  as.sembly  from  which  he  demanded  the  title  of  supreme  leader  of 
the  Hellenic  armies,  and  to  which  lie  guaranteed  in  liis  turn  the 
autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city.  None  knew  better  than  Alexander 
that  from  the  whole  armory  of  weapons  which  might  be  forged  to 
crush  tlie  independence  of  [lellas  none  would  more  effectually  do 
ills  Work  than  a  theory  of  freedom  wliich  meant  disunion,  and  of 
self-government  which  meant  endless  feud,  faction,  and  war. 

When,  a  little  while  after  his  glorification  at  Corinth,  Alexander 
set  out  on  an  expedition  across  tlie  mighty  barrier  of  the  Balkan 
range,  he   disappeared  from  the  world  of  the  Greeks,     Silence 

¥*.^-_.-i       led  to  rumors   of  liis  defeat,  and  the  rumors  of  de- 
Dewruction  '^,  .  ^  ,  . 

oTTbebcM.      feat  were  followed  by  more  conndent  assertions  or  Jus 

••'        death.     At  Thebes  and  at  Athens  the  tidings  were 

receive<l   by  mmm  with  eager  belief.     The   covenant  made   with 

Alexander  was   made   only   with  him  personally.     The   Tlieban 

exiles  at  Athens  were  anxious  to  repeat  the  attempt  which,  half 

a  century  earlier,  had  been  made  against  the  Spartan  gjirrison  of 

liie  Kadmeia  by  J'elopidas  ;  and  with  help  in  arms  and  money  from 

Demosthenes  and  other  Athenians  they  entered  Thebes,  obtained 

from  the  assembly  a  declaration  of  its  autonomy,  and   summoned 

III'    garrison    in  the  citadel    to    surrender.     The   answer   was  a 

blank  refusal ;  and  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  was  drawn 

around  the  Kadmeus  while  envoys  were  sent  to  call  forth  aid  from 
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every  quarter.     The  belief  in  Alexander's  death  was  dispelled  not 
by  any  crradual  reports  of  his  escape  from  the  barbarians,  but  sud- 
denly by  his  own  appearance  at  the  Boiotiaii  Onchestos.     lie  had 
just    defeated    his    enemies    when    he    heard    of   tiie    revolt    of 
Tliebes,  and  he  determined  to  smite  the   rebels  without  turning 
aside  to  take  even  a  day's  rest  at  Pella.    Within  a  fortnio-ht  he  had 
occu[)ied  the  pass  of  Tliennopylai,  and  two  days  later  his  army  was 
encamped  on   the   southern  side  of  Tliebes,  thus  cutting  otf  all 
chances  of  aid  from  Athens.    It  was  his  wish  to  avoid  an  assiiult : 
and  he  contented   himself  with  demanding  the  surrender  of  two 
only   of   the   anti-Makedonian  leaders,  offering  to  re-admit  the 
rest  to   the  convention    made  at  Corinth  during  the   preceding 
year.     The   citizens  generally  were  au.\ious  to  submit :  but  the 
exiles  felt  or  feared  themselves  to  be  too  deeply  committed,  and 
the  answer  took  the  form  of  a  defiance  accompanied  by  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  Antipatros  and  Philotas    They  had  sealed  their 
own  doom.     Personal  bravery  was  of  no  use  against  the  discipline, 
the  numbers,  and  the  engines  of  the  enemy.     The  defenders  were 
driven  back  into  the  city  :  the  invaders   burst  in  with   them,  and 
the  slaughter  which   followed  was  by  no  means  inflicted  by  the 
Makedonians  alone.    The  Plataians,  Thespians,  and  Orchomenians 
felt  that  they  had  old  scores  to  .settle.     Tu  their  decision  and  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  his  Greek  allies  Alexander  submitted  the  treat- 
ment of  the  city.     The  sentence  was  promptly  pronounced.     The 
measure  which  the  Thebans  would  have  dealt  out  to  Athens  on  its 
surrender  to  Lysandros  should   now  be  dealt  out  to  them.selves. 
The  walls  and  everv  buildinji  within  them  were  to  be  nisod  to  the 
ground  ;  its  territory  w;us  to  be  shared   by  the  allies ;   the  whole 
people  ([)riests  and  priestesses  with  the  Proxenoi  or  friends  of  the 
Makedonians  being  the  only  exceptioris)  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
aiul  such  Jis  ha«l  escaped  were  to  be  pronounced  outlaws  wliom  no 
(ireek  city  should  dare  to   liarbor.      As  they  had  said,  so  wjis  it 
done,  the  house  of  the  poet  l*indar  alone  being  spared  from  demo- 
lition and  liis  descendants  alone  being  allowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom.   It  was  convenient  for  Arrian  to  .say  that  this  friixhlful  havoc 
was   wrought   not  by   Alexander,   but   by  his  Cireek  allies.     The 
jackals  hAd  done  the  lion's  work  :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  had  done  it  precisely  as  he  wished   it  to  be   done.      His  end 
was  gniiKMl.     The  spirit  of  the  (ireeks  was  crushed.     .\.  great  city 
Wits  blotted  out,  and  the  worship    of  its  gods  w;is    ended  with    its 
ruin.     These  gods  were  in  due  time,  it  was  believed,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  coiKjueror.     Dionysos,  the  lord  of  the  winecup  and 
the  revel,  thi^  special  guardian  and  j)atrofi  nf  the  Theban  eitv  and 
land,  was  not  to  be  delicd    and    insulted  with    impunitv  ;  and    his 
hand  was  seen  in  the  uwfnl  crimes  committed  in  the  far  East  by  the 
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drunken  madman  whose  victories  had  led  him  to  believe  in  his  own 
divinity. 

But  for  the  present  the  only  hindrance  to  his  eastern  enterprise 
was  removed  from  the  path  of  Alexander.  Without  turning 
aside  to  Athens  he  went  onto  Corinth  to  receive  again 
Corinth.  the  adulations  of  the  independent  Greeks,  and  to  iind 
335  B.C.  ,^  i^.^g  courtly  speaker,  it  is  said,  in  the  Cynic  Diogenes 
who,  on  being  asked  whether  Alexandc^r  could  do  anything  to 
serve  him,  replied  from  his  tub  that  he  might  stand  aside  out  of 
his  sunshine.  From  Corinth  he  returned  to  Makedonia,  having  left 
Greece  for  the  last  time. 

Six  months  later  he  set  off  from  Pella,  and  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont at  Sestos,  to  appease  at  llion  by  a  costly  sacrifice  tlie  wrath 
Pa-iMpp  of  ^^  ^^*®  luckless  Priam,  and  then  marched  on,  Avith  not 
theHciles-  more  perhaps  than  30,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavalry 
SM  B.C.  and  with  a  treasure  chest  almost  empty,  to  destioy  the 
Apni.  monarchy  of  Cyrus.  With  him  went  men  who  were 
to  be  linked  with  the  memory  of  his  worst  ciimes  and  of  his  most 
astf>nishing  triumphs, — llephaistion,  Kleitos,  Eumenes,  Seleukos, 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos,  Parmenion  with  his  sons  Philotas  and 
Nikanor.  His  work  was  more  than  half  done  when  lie  stood  with 
his  army  on  Asiatic  soil.  The  Persian  fleet  mijrht  have  battied  liim 
at  the  outset ;  but  his  Makedonian  phalanx  was  a  perfect  military 
machine  whioh  placed  every  enemy  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  effects  of  their  discipline  on  tlie  ill-trained  and  ill-otticered 
forces  of  the  I*ersians  were  to  be  seen  at  once  on  the  banks  of  the 
March  of  Graiiikos,  a  little  stream  flowing  to  the  Propontis  from 
Alexander  to  (he  s'opes  of  Ida.  Losing,  it  is  said,  only  60  of  his 
^''""°-  cavalry  and  30  of  his  infantry,  he  annihilated  the 
Persian  force,  2,000  out  of  20,000  infantry  being  taken  prisoners, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  slain.  The  terror  of  his  name  did  his  work, 
as  he  marched  s^nithwards.  The  citadel  of  Sardeis  might  with 
eaMj  have  been  hehl  against  him  :  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  city, 
the  iVrsian  governor  hastened  to  surrender  it  with  the  town  and 
all  its  treasure.  At  Ephesos  he  found  the  city  abandoned  by  its 
garrison  :  Miletos  he  carried  by  storm.  Before  Ilalikarnassos  he 
encountered  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  from  the  Athenian 
?3phialtcA ;  but  the  generalship  and  the  valor  of  the  latter  were 
of  no  avail.  Alexander  entered  Halikarnassos,  and  the  lihodian 
M«mnon  remaine<l  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  Lc^aving  I'tolemy  with 
_,  3,000  men  to   blockade  it,  Alexander  spent  the  wifiter 

333  B.C.         .,  I-      r        ^    •  t  ii-  1I»-*1* 

jn   the  conquest  of   L\kia,    raniphylia,   and    i'lsulia, 
ending  hi«  campaign  at  (ionlion  on  the  river  Sangarios. 

Hero  wan  pret»en'cd  the  ancient  waggon  of  (iordios,  the  mythi- 
cal   Phrygian   king.     Whoever  could  untie   the   knot,  curiously 


^      «     ^    3 
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twisted  with  fibres  of  the  cornel  tree,  which  fastened  its  pole  to 
the  yoke,  was,  so  the  story  ran,  to  be  lord  of  Asia.     Alexander, 
as  miK'li  at  a  loss  as  others  to  unloose  it,  cut  it  with  his   pattie  of 
sw(jrd  :  but  the  prophecy  was  none  the  less  held  to  be   ^"O'^- 
fulfilled.     If  he  was  thus  favored  by  sentiment,  he  was  favored 
still   more  bv  the  death  of  the  Rhodian  Memnoii  without  whom 
the  Persian  tieet  became  practically  useless,  and  by  the  infatuati<Jii 
which  led  Dareios  to  abandon  the  policy  of  defence  by  sea  for 
offensive  warfare  by  laiul.      From  all  parts  of  his  vast  empire  was 
gathered  a  host  wiiicli  numbered,  as  some  said,  600,000  men  ;  and 
the   despot   was   as   much  elated  at  the  sight  as  Xerxes  when  he 
looked  down  on  his  motley  multitudes  at  Doriskos.      Like  Xerxes, 
he  had  one,  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemos,  i)y  his  side   to   warn 
him  that  Asiatic  myriads  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  an  encounter 
with  the  disciplined  thousands  of  Alexander;   but  he  lacked  the 
generosity  which  made  Xerxes  dismiss  Demaratos  with  a  smile  for 
his  goodwill.     Dareios  seized  the  exile  with  his  own  hand  and  gave 
him   over  to   the   executioner.     '  Mv  avenger,'  said  Charidemos, 
*  will  soon  teach  you  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth.'     The  Persian 
acted  as  though  he  wished  to  bring  about  the  speediest  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction.      Between  himself  and  the  invader  lay  the  huge 
raiige  of  Tauros  and  the  passes  of  the  Armenian,  Kilikian,  and  Assy- 
rian  gates,  all   of  them  practically  impregnal)le  ;   but  the  warning 
of   Mcmnon   to  confine  himself  to  these  defences  was  cast  to  the 
winds.     The  Greek  mercenaries  were  withdrawn  from  the  fieet  to 
be   added  to  tlie    land  forces  :  but  although  a  hundred  of  these 
could  have  effectually  barred  the  pjissage  of  Alexander,  the  invader 
was  suffered  to  cross  the  mountain  defile  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Nay,  so  great  was  the  contempt  of  I)areit)S  for  the  few  thousands  of 
the  enemy  that  he  wished  to  give  them  a  free  path  until  they  reached 
the  plain  from  which,  as  ho  thought,  he  would  sweep  them  awav. 
Put  he  could  not  wait  patiently  for  Alexander  at  Soch<ti  to  the  east 
of  the  Amanian  range.     Alexander  had  been  ill,  and  he  had  work 
to  do  in  subjngating  western  Kihkia.      When  at  Ieii<r|h  the  invader 
set  out  on  his  march  towanls  the  southern  Amanian  pass,  Dareios 
with  his  huge   unwieldy  train  crossed  the  northern  pass  and  took 
possession  of  Issos  two  days  aft«T  Alexander  had  left  it.      Uo  had 
placed  himself  in  a  trap,      .\lexander  hurried  back  to  the  Kilikian 
gates,  an<l  thence  advanced  to  the  slaughter,  for  battle  it  cannot  be 
called.      In  a  space  barely  more  than  a  niile  and  a  half  in  width, 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea  on   the 
other,  Dareios  on  his  royal  chariot,  in  the  mi<lst  of  mnltitudes  who 
had   scarcely  room   to  move,  awaited  the  attack.      Alexander  fell 
snddenly  on    his   right  wing.     The  first  onset  was  enouir||.     The 
Persians   broke  and  fied.      Dareios,  thinking  himself   in  danger, 
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turned  his  chariot  and  tied  amongst  the  foremost.  The  Persian 
centre  behaved  well,  but  it  mattered  little  now  what  they  might 
do.  Even  the  Greek  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian 
service,  were  pushed  back  and  scattered.  The  work  of  death  was 
done  ;is  mucli  bv  the  Persians  themselves  as  by  their  pursuers. 
Four  thousand  talents  tilled  the  treasure-chests  of  the  conqueror  ; 
and  the  wife,  mother,  and  son  of  Dareios  appearing  before  him  as 
prisoners  were  told  that  they  should  retain  their  royal  titles,  his 
ontA?rprise  being  directed  not  against  Dareios  personally  but  to 
decide  fairly  and  openly  who  should  be  lord  of  Asia. 

Tiie  true  value  of  armed  Asiatic  liordes  was  now  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  I'armenion  advanced  to  attack  Damascus  ; 
Expedition  but  he  needed  not  to  strike  a  blow.  The  governor 
rSda'^^Faii  ''^ll'>wed  the  treasures  in  his  cliarge  to  fall  into  his 
of  Tyre.  hands  and  then  surrendered  the  city.  Alexander  him- 
self marched  southwards  to  Phenicia.  At  Marathons  he  replied  to 
a  letter  in  which  Dareios  demanded  tlie  restoration  of  his  family 
and  reproached  him  for  his  wanton  aggression.  His  answer  repeated 
what  he  had  already  said  to  liis  wife,  adding  that  if  he  wrote  again 
Dareios  must  address  him  not  as  his  equal  but  as  his  lord.  '  1  am 
now  master  of  Asia,'  he  wrote,  '  and  if  you  will  not  own  me  as 
such,  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  evildoer.  If  you  wish  to  debate  the 
point,  do  so  like  a  man  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  shall  take  care  to 
Hnd  you  wherever  you  may  be.'  The  island  city  of  Arados  was 
surrendered  on  his  approach.  Sidon  o[)ened  her  gates.  From  the 
Tyrians  he  received  a  tiubmission  which  only  refused  his  request  to 
offer  within  their  walls  a  sacrifice  to  their  god  Melkarth  whom  he 
chose  to  identify  with  his  own  alleged  progenitor  Ilerakles.  This 
rejsen'ation  he  determined  to  treat  as  a  defiance.  For  seven  months 
^  the  siege  went  on  :  but  the  issue  was  certain.  When 
at  length  the  southern  wall  was  breached,  Alexander 
waft  among  the  foremost  who  found  their  way  in.  The  Tyrians 
sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  Alexander  on  getting  possession  of  the 
city  hanged  2,000  of  them,  it  is  said,  on  the  seashore.  The  sur- 
vivorH  with  the  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves. 

lif'forc  the  catastrophe  (^f  the  great  IMienician  city  Alexander 
had  receive<l  a  second  letter  in  whi(;h  Dareios  offered  him  his 
March  Into  daughter  in  mamage  together  with  the  session  of  all 
^'^''^  .  f,f  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  '  Were  I  Alex- 
ia.  ainlcr,'  naid  Parmenion  (if  we  may  believe  the  story), 
*i  HJiould  take  these  terms  and  run  no  further  risk.'  '  So  should 
I,'  auHwePid  Alexander,  '  if  1  were  Parmenion  :  but  as  I  am  Alex- 
and<T,  I  f-annot.'  So  he  wrote  to  Darciios  after  this  fashion.  '  You 
offer  me  part  of  vour  poftsossions,  when  I  am  lord  of  all.  I  will 
unt  take  it.  If  I  (dioosc  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  will  do  so, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.     ('ome  U>  me  yourself,  if  you  wish  for 
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gentle  tieatment'  Dareios  sent  no  more  letters.  Tbe  issue,  he 
saw,  must  be  detcnnincd  by  tlie  sword.  Fur  the  present  he  was 
left  to  himself.  xVlexander's  face  was  turned  towards  Egypt. 
Gaza  stood  in  his  path  and  dared  to  resist  his  will.  A  siege  of 
two  months  was  followed  by  a  ruin  as  complete  as  that  of  Tyre. 
From  (iaza  a  march  of  seven  days  brought  him  to  Pelonsion.  The 
Pei-sian  governor  opened  its  gates  to  receive  hini,  and  the  Egyptians 
expressed  their  delight  at  exchatiging  a  Persian  for  a  Makedonian 
master.  Marching  in  triumph  to  Memphis,  he  offered  solemn 
sacrifice  to  the  calf-god  Apis,  and  then  with  the  true  instinct  of 
the  ruler  and  the  statesman  he  hastened  to  found  for  his  new  king- 
dom the  new  capital  which  after  nearly  two  millenniums  remains 
a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  three  continents. 

Success  thus  unparalleled  was,  it  would  seem,  already  producing 
its  effects  upon  him.  Calmly  reviewing  the  marvellous  course  of 
his  march  from  Sestos  and  Ilicm  to  the  Egyptian  Mem-  Battitjof 
phis,  lie  could  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  f/aii!!nmeU. 
he  was  no  child  of  a  human  father,  and  he  determined  3:^1  "c- 
to  obtain  from  the  oracle  of  xVmoun  in  the  Libyan  Ojisis  a  solution 
of  this  mystery.  The  response  greeted  him  as  the  son  not  of  Philip 
but  of  Zeus ;  and  he  returjied  with  the  conviction  that  the  divine 
honors  paid  to  Ilerakles  and  Pei"scus  were  his  own  by  indubitable 
right.  Marching  back  into  Phenicia,  he  hastened  to  Thapsakos 
and  there  crossed  the  Eiiphrates.  Thence  turning  northwards  lie 
made  a  sweep  which  brought  him  to  the  Tigris  bel<nv  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  and  then  without  opposition  crossed  a  stream  where  the 
resistance  of  a  few  huiKlreds  might  have  destroyed  his  whole  force. 
After  a  few  days'  march  to  the  southeast  he  received  the  news  that 
Dareios  with  his  army  w;us  close  at  hand.  Still  convinced  that 
mere  numbers  must  with  :i m pie  space  deci(hi  the  issue  of  any  fight, 
and  attributing  his  defeat  at  Issos  only  to  the  cramped  position  of 
his  troops,  the  Persian  king  had  gathered  a  vast  liorde,  which  some 
represent  as  more  than  a  million,  on  the  broad  )»lain  stretcliing 
from  Gaugamela  eastward  to  Arbela,  His  hopes  were  further 
raised  by  changes  made  in  the  weapons  of  his  troops  and  more 
especially  in  the  array  of  his  war-chariots.  For  the  Make<lonians 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  led  by  a  man  whose  geiH-ralship 
had  never  shone  more  conspicuously  tiian  in  the  cautious  arrange- 
ments which  preceded  the  battle  of  Arbela,  or  rather  of  Gauge- 
niela.  All  went  as  he  ha<l  anticipated.  As  at  Issos,  the  despot 
rt«'d  ;  and  the  bravery  and  even  gallantry  of  the  Persians  oj)poscd 
to  T*armenion  were  of  no  avail  when  the  main  bodv  had  hurried 
away  after  the  king.  So  ende«l  the  last  of  the  three  battles  which 
h'.ul  sutficetl  to  destroy  the  Persian  empire,  (,r  rather  to  put  Alex- 
ander in  the  place  of  the  (ircat  King;  and  the  first  scene  in  the 
great  (Iraina  of  Alexaixlep's  life  was  «Mided. 
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The  victor}'  of  Gaugamela  opened  for  the  conqueror  the  gates 
of  Babylon  and  Sonsa.  Tlie  trcasnres  fonnd  in  tlie  former  f nrnishod 
J,  ,  ,  an  ample  donative  for  all  his  men  :  those  of  Sonsa 
Babylon.  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  twelve  million  pounds 
andPa*;l'p  sterlin<x.  The  Persian  king  had  uasted  men  on  the 
gatiai.  battletield  :  lie  had  hoarded   coin,  which,  freely  Boent 
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■  in  getting  up  a  Greek  army  under  Greek  generals, 
might  have  rendered  the  enterprise  of  Alexander  impossible.  From 
Sou-a  Alexander  turned  his  face  towards  Persepolis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Cyrus.  Before  him  lay  the  fastnesses  of  the  Uxians  to 
Nvhoin  the  Persian  monarchs  liad  been  accustomed  to  pay  tribute 
when  tliey  went  from  the  one  capital  to  the  other.  The  same 
demand  was  now  made  to  Alexander,  who  told  them  to  come  to 
the  pass  and  take  it,  and  then  following  a  new  track  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  descended  on  their  villages  and  taught 
them  that  they  had  now  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of  another  kind. 
With  Persepolis  Pasargadai,  the  city  which  contained  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  avenger  of  the  iniquities 
of  Xerxes.  As  such,  he  determined  to  inflict  on  Dareios  a  signal 
punishment.  Five  thousand  camels  and  a  crowd  of  mules  bore 
away  the  treasure  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  thirty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  ;  and  then  the  citadel  was  set  on  fire.  The  men 
in  the  city  were  killed,  the  women  made  slaves  ;  and  smoking 
ruins  alone  remained  to  tell  of  a  sentence  deliberately  passed  and 
coolly  executed.' 

For  a  month  he  allowed  his  main  army  to  rest  near  Persepolis  : 
for  himself  there  could  be  no  repose.  With  his  cavalry  he  overran 
Death  of  *"^^  ^'*  spite  of  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a  desolate  land 
D^io*  he  subdued  the  whole  region  of   Farsistan.     Then  re- 

tuniing  to  l^ersepolis,  he  set  forth  on  his  march  to 
Media  where  the  fugitive  king  had  hoped  to  be  safe  from  his  pur- 
»uit.  Dareios  had  left  Agbatana  eight  days  before  his  pursuer 
could  rca^di  it.  In  this  ancient  fastness  of  the  Median  and  l*ersian 
sovereigns  Alexander  deposited  his  treasures,  exceeding  it  is  said 
forty  millions  sterling  in  amount,  under  the  charge  of  a  strong 
Mak.-donian  garrison,  headed  by  Parmenion.  He  then  hastened 
on  towards  tlie  Caspian  gales,  and  learnt,  when  he  had  passed 
them,  that  Dareios  had  been  dethroned  and  was  now  the  prisoner 
of  the  Baktrian  witrap  Bcssos.  The  tidings  made  Alexander  utill 
more  efiger  to  seize;  him.  His  efforts  were  ho  far  successful  that 
BesMHi  felt  escape  to  be  hopeless  unless  Dareios  could  be  nuwle  to 
leave  his  chariot  and  fly  f)n  horwiback.  Dar(!ios  refus(;d  to  obey. 
lie  WHS  found  t^nm  afterwards  by  a  Makedonian  soldier,  mortally 
wr>unded,  and  died  l>efore  Alexander  could  come  to  liim. 

The  conqueror  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Xerxes  and  felt  or  pro- 
'  r'artiu*.  vii.  23  :  StraVx).  xv.  p.   814  ;  Contents  to  Book   XVII.  of 
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fesscd  to  feel  himself  his  successor.     Ilis  course  of  conquest  was 

still  unbroken  ;  but  successful  forays  aorainst  the  Mar- 

dians  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Elbruz,  ai^ainst   ^^."-^f  "'  , 

ITT  iiT-  ^    Philotasaiid 

the  Arians  of  the  niodcrn  Herat  and  tlie  Draniijians  of  Parmenion. 
the  present  Seiostan,  were  followed  by  an  exploit  of  another  surt- 
He  had  heard  that  a  conspiracy  aii^ainst  himself  had  been  revealed 
to  Philotas,  son  of  Parmenion,  and  that  IMiilotas  ft)r  two  days  had 
kept  the  secret  to  liimsclf.  On  being  askeJ  why  he  liad  done 
this,  Pliilotas  answered  that  his  information  came  from  a  worthless 
Gourcc  and  deserved  no  notice.  Alexander  professed  liimself  fully 
satisfied  with  the  explanation ;  but  Philotas,  it  seems,  liad  spoken 
freely  to  his  mistress  Antii^one  of  the  hirge  share  which  lie  and 
his  father  had  had  in  the  concpiests  of  Alexander,  and  x\ntii^one 
liad  in  her  turn  become  an  informer.  Of  real  evidence  against  Phi- 
lotas there  was  not  a  shred,  and  a  letter  from  Parmenio'i  to  his  son, 
found  when  I'hilotas  was  treacherously  arrested,  could  tell  against 
Ihem  only  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  resolved  that  Philot«as  should 
die.  But  Alexander  could  not  rest  content  with  his  death  alone. 
There  had  been  nothing  yet,  even  in  the  way  of  sha<lowy  slander, 
to  criminate  Parmenion  ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  needful  charges 
should  be  drawn  by  tortures  from  his  son.  Hidden  bv  a  curtain, 
the  C(j.i«pieror  of  the  world  watched  the  agonies  and  scoffed  at  the 
screams  of  the  friend  who  had  fought  by  iiis  side  in  a  hundred 
fights.'  The  issue  was,  or  was  sai<l  to  be,  what  he  (b-sired.  Philotas 
had  confes.sed  ;  and  Alexander  sent  off  to  Agbatanaaman  bearing 
two  dispatches,  one  to  cheat  Parmenion  into  a  false  security,  the 
otlier  conveying  to  the  officers  next  to  him  in  command  the  real 
order  for  his  assa.ssi nation.  The  old  man  was  reading  the  lying 
letter  of  the  despot,  when  lie  received  a  mortal  stab  in  his  back. 
The  .soldiers  on  hearing  of  this  dastardly  deed  furiou>^lv  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  as.sa.ssin.',  and  were  with  ditHculty 
withheld  from  Uiking  summary  vengeance  on  seeing  the  written 
ordei-s  of  Alexander.  The  commatxl  of  Philotits,  who  ha<l  l)cen 
nt  the  head  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  was  shared  between  Kleitos 
and  Hephaistion  ;  and  Alexander  turned  from  private  murder  to 
public  war. 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  in  ovrrruning  parts  of  the 
modern  Afghanistan  and  C'abul,  in  tlie  foundation  of  the  Caucasian 
Alexandri.-i,   and   in   the   pa-s.siiire   of  the    Hindu-Kusli.    t>  > 

He  wjis  now  m  the  satrapy  of  I>es.sos.  1  h*^  surrender  thtJaxartea 
of  Aornos  an«i  of  IJaktra  was  followed  hy  the  passiige  **  *^' 
of  the  Oxus,  and  by  the  betrayal  of  Hesso.s,  who  was  sent  naked 
and  in  cliains  to  the  city  which  Ii.'kI  been  his  capital.  His  next 
exploit  was  the  slaughter,  in  So^«liana,  of  tlu'  <lescen<lants  of  the 
Milesian  Branchidai  who,  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  their 
'  Fliitarch,  AUx.  49;  Curtius,  vi.  11,  15. 
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fellow-Greeks  for  suiTcnderhig  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  their 
toinplo,  had  followed  the  despot  on  his  retreat,  and  had  been  by 
him  placed  in  this  distant  region.  Five  generations  liad  passed 
away  since  that  time,  when  Alexander  gave  the  order  that  not 
one  of  them,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  left  alive.  The 
massacre  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  their  city,  their 
gardens,  and  their  groves,  of  everything,  in  short,  which  might 
serse  to  show  that  the  place  had  ever  been  inhabited.  Thence,  by 
way  of  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  he  reached  the  Jaxartes  (which 
he  believed  to  be  the  Tanais  or  Don),  and  on  its  banks  laid  the 
foundations  of  another  Alexandria.'  Presently  he  crossed  the 
river  to  chase  some  Scythians  who  showed  themselves  on  the 
further  side  ;  and  the  end  of  this  chase  which  was  extended  over 
u  few  miles  marked  the  northernmost  point  reached  in  his  cam- 
ffiQ_308Bc  P''^'^'^'  '^^*^  winter  was  spent  in  the  Baktrian  city  of 
Zariaspa,  where  Alexander,  summoning  Bessos  before 
him,  had  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,^  and  then  sent  him  to  be  killed 
by  his  countrymen  at  Agbatana. 

In  the  following  summer,  his  army  was  gathered  again  at 
Marakanda.  Repose  from  field-work  left  room  for  the  display  of 
Munier  of  ^^^^  overbearing  pride  natural  in  one  who  had  con- 
Kicitos.         vinced  himself  that  he  was  a  jjod,  find  for  the  bound- 
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less  flattery  of  those  who  found  their  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  delusion.  But  there  were  not  wanting  others  to 
whom  this  arrogance  and  servility  were  intensely  disgusting.  The 
angt.-r  of  these  men  was  the  more  fierce  from  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  open  expression  of  it ;  but  in  the  banquets  of  the 
divine  son  of  Amoun,  there  was  always  a  risk  that  these  pent-up 
feelings  mi<^ht  burst  forth  like  a  winter  ton*ent.  The  catastrophe 
wa.s  not  long  in  coming.  In  a  feast  at  Marakanda,  Alexander, 
boaiiting  of  all  that  he  liad  done  since  the  death  of  his  father,  took 
credit  further  for  the  victories  of  Philip  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reigtj.  The  patience  of  Kleitos  liad  long  been  severely  taxed,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  ban(juet  all  tlu)Ught  of  j)rudence  was  cast  aside. 
He  hpoke  his  mind  j^lainly,  telling  Alexander  that  all  his  exploits 
tiiken  together  w  ere  not  equal  to  those  of  the  man  who  had  found 
Makedoriia  a  poor  and  distracted  country  and  had  left  it  a  mighty 
and  colierent  monarchy,  and  that  his  own  greatest  victories  liad 
been  won  through  the  aid  of  Philip's  old  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
he  had  muniered.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Alexander  gave  utterance 
to  hi.H  burning  nigc  :  but  Ijis  retf>rt  only  led  Kleitos  to  remind  him 
of  the  battlefield  of  the  (iranikos,  where  he  had  saved  Alexander 
from  death  by  cutting  off  tin;  arm  of  the  i'ersian  whose  sword  was 
THiMsd  to  hmite  him,  and  to  warn  him  that,  if  lie  could  not  bear 
•  Arrian,  iv.  3 ;  Curl.  vii.  0.  '  Arrian,  iv.  7,  5. 
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to  listen  to  the  words  of  truth,  he  had  better  confine  himself  to 
the  society  of  slaves.  Alexander  felt  for  his  daa^g^er  ;  it  had  been 
purposely  placed  out  of  his  reach,  lie  called  to  his  guards  to 
sound  an  alarm  ;  they  liesitated  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  raving 
drunkard.  Some  of  the  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  party 
held  him  in  their  arms,  praying  liim  to  do  nothing  hastily.  By 
way  of  answer,  he  reviled  them  for  keeping  him  a  prisoner  as 
Bessos  had  kept  Dareios.  Shaking  himself  free,  he  snatched  a 
pike  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  thrust  it  through  the  body  of 
Kleitos,  bidding  him  go  to  liiilip  and  rarmenion.'  The  rage  of 
the  tiger  was  followed  by  a  furious  remorse,  in  which,  with  con- 
siderable truth,  he  denounced  himself  as  unfit  to  live.  For  three 
days  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  the  army,  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  starvation  of  their  king,  voted  that  Kleitos  had  been 
justly  slain,  and  that  the  body  should  not  receive  burial.  By  re- 
versing this  vote,  Alexander  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  gone  far 
towards  acquitting  himself.  Whatever  might  be  lacking  to  restore 
his  self-complacence  was  su})i)lied  by  a  prophet,  who  assured  him 
that  the  disaster  had  been  brought  about  wholly  by  the  wine-god 
Dionysos  to  whom  he  had  offered  no  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  the 
banquet.  It  is  not  ejisyto  determine  whether  the  fitter  object  for 
loathing  be  the  drunken  murderer,  or  the  wretches  who  could 
speak  of  his  mental  agonies  after  his  crime  as  entitling  him  to 
sympathy  and  praise. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  nuirder  of  Kleitos,  Alexander  captured 
the  Sogdian  rock,  a  fastness  from  which  <'ommon  care  would  pro- 
bably have  sent  him    awav  battled,      liavinu:  next  re-  ,,     , 
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duced  the  rock  of  Chorienes,  he  returned  to  baktra  KalUsthiMics. 
to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Koxana,  the  daughter  of  -^k*- 
Oxyartes,  who  had  been  among  the  captives  taken  on  the  Sogdian 
rock.  The  marriage  fcjtst  was  seized  by  Alexander  as  an  o[)por- 
tunity  for  extracting  from  his  Greek  and  Makedonian  followers  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  sophist  Anaxarchos,  or,  as  some  said,  the  Sicilian  Kleon, 
should  make  a  speech,  advising  all  to  worship  at  once  the  man 
whom  they  would  certainly  have  to  worship  as  a  god  after  his 
death.  The  speech  was  delivered.  The  silence  of  most  of  the 
Maketlonian  officers,  who  sat  uiunoved,  sulficiently  expressed  their 
disgust ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  speak,  until  the  Olynthian  Kallis- 
thenes,  the  nephew  of  Aristotle  and  the  author  of  ;i  history  which 
brought  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  campaigns  at  least  to  the 
battle  of  (iangamela,  insisted  on  the  impiety  of  all  atti'mpts  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  gods  and   men.     Couceding  to  the 
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conqueror  the  liighest  place  amongst  niilitarv  leaders  and  the  first 
rank  ani«>ngst  statesmen,  he  rebuked  Anaxarchos  formakins:  a  suo- 
gestioii  which  ought  to  have  i-ome  from  anyone  rather  than  frt)U) 
himself.*  The  applause  which  his  words  drew  from  the  Makedo- 
nians  showed  Alexander  that  open  opposition  would  be  useless  ; 
but  lie  was  none  the  more  turned  from  his  j;urpose.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  found  a  pretext  for  the  murder  of  Kallisthenes.  A  con- 
spiracy wjis  discovered  amongst  his  pages.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  tortured  (but  without  extracting  from  them  anything  to! 
implicate  Kallisthenes),  and  then  stoned  to  death,  as  Alexander 
would  liave  it,  not  by  his  orders,  but  by  tlie  loyal  impulse  of  his 
anny.  Kallisthenes,  lie  was  resolved,  he  said,  himself  to  punish, 
together  with  those  who  had  sent  him, — an  insinuation  manifestly 
against  bis  uncle  Aristotle,  possibly  also  again^^t  all  those  Greeks 
for  whom  freedom  of  speech  and  action  had  not  yet  altogether  lost 
its  value.  The  philosopher  who  had  extolled  Alexander  as  the 
greatest  of  earthly  generals  and  statesmen  was  first  put  to  tlie 
torture  and  then  hanged,  and  the  conqueror  went  quietly  on  to 
sulxlue  the  regions  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus,  and  to  storm  the  impregnable  rock  of  Aornos.  It  was 
the  old  storv.  On  the  one  side  was  an  iron  discipline,  a  careful 
commissariat,  and  weapons  with  which  none  others  could  compete  ; 
on  the  other,  a  total  want  of  concert,  utter  ignorance  of  all  scientific 
warfare,  and  a  vague  fear  of  the  masses  of  men  who,  acting  with 
the  precision  of  machinery,  swept  away  everything  that  can)e  in 
their  path. 

The  next  rivor  to  be  crossed  was  the  Indus.  The  bridge  was  con- 
»tructe<l  by  llephaistion  and  Perdikkas  probably  near  the  present 
Aiexamier  In  Attock.  The  surrender  of  Taxila  left  Alexander  an 
ih<-inrj(iof  open  path  until  he  reached  the  Ilydaspes  (Jelum), 
strt-am-.  wliere  Poros  was  beaten  only  after  a  severe  struggle. 
***^  The  Indian  prince  was  taken  prisoner  and  treated 
with  the  courtesy  which  thefamily  of  Darcios  had  received  afterthc 
battle  "f  Issos.  Here  <ii('d  Alexander's  hoise  lioukephalos  (P>iice- 
phaluH) ;  and  the  ]<i8S  was  commemorated  by  the  founding  o^ 
Jioukeplialia.  The  passage;  of  the  Akesines  (C'henab),  running  with 
a  full  and  impetuous  stream,  was  not  accomplished  without  mu<!h 
d&n\ror :  ihat  of  the  Ilydraotes  (Kavee)  presented  le.ss  formidable 
difficulties,  but  he  was  encountered  (>u  the  other  side  by  Indians 
wh(;  intrenched  themselves  strongly  in  their  town  of  Sangala. 
Their  rcAiHtancc  ended,  it  is  said,  in  the  slaugliter  of  17,000  and  the 
capture  of  70,000.  About  forty  miles  further  to  tin;  south-east 
flou«:-l   t)ic    llyj)ha.sis  (Sutlej).      lie  approached   its  banks  in  the 
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full  confidence  that  a  few  days  more  would  brinij  him  to  the  miijlity 
stream  of  the  Ganges.  But  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  con- 
quests. The  order  for  crossing  the  stream  called  foitli  murmurs 
and  protests  at  once  from  his  officers  and  from  the  sc^idiers,  who 
expressed  plainly  their  refusal  to  march  they  knew  not  whither. 
Alexander,  in  ire,  laid  before  his  otticers  his  schemes  of  further 
conquest :  but  when  he  ottered  the  sacrifice  customary  before 
crossing  a  river,  the  signs  were  pronounced  to  be  unfavorable. 
The  die  wjis  cast.  Twelve  mighty  altars  remained  to  show  that 
Alexander  had  advanced  thus  far  on  his  conquest  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  deluges  of  rain  the  army  set  out  on  its  westward 
journey.  The  reinforcements  which  lie  found  on  reaching  the 
Ilydaspes  might,  if  tliev  had  advanced  <as  far  as  the  Ilyphasis, 
have  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  further  progress  to  the  i?ast : 
they  enabled  Alexander  to  undertake  with  greater  ease  ^q^  335 
a  voyage  down  the  Ilvdaspes  to  its  junction  with  the  Aug.  3-25  b.c. 
Indus  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Akesines,  Ilydraotes,  and 
Ilyphasis,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Indian  ocean. 

From  the  moutli  of  the  Indus  lie  ordered  liis  admiral  Xearchos 
to  take  the  fieet  alonjrtlic  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  I'ersian  (rulf 
to  the  moutli   of  the  Tigris.     The  arniv  mnrched  by   „  . 
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land  throuo:li  the  (Tcdrosian  desert,  sulrering  more  from  Sousa. 
thirst  and  sickness  than  they  had  sutfered  in  all  their  ^»  «•^• 
battles  and  forced  marches.  At  length  he  rcwdied  Pjisargadai  to 
find  the  tomb  of  ( -yrus  broken  open  an<l  plundered,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  man  whom  he  regank'd  sis  the  founder  of 
his  own  dynasty.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Sousa,  and 
there  celebrate<l  his  marriairc  with  Stateira,  the  daughter  of  l>areios, 
and  Pary satis,  the  dauLrhler  of  Ochos  the  predecessor  of  iJareios. 
These  Asiatizing  marriages  were  by  many  regarded  with  feelings  of 
dislike  ;  and  Ah'xander  sou'^ht  to  render  them  popular  by  offerinir 
to  pay  the  debts  of  his  soldiers — a  strange  mode  of  winning  over 
»^)ber  and  steady  men  who  had  no  debts,  but  an  effectual  argu- 
ment for  the  spendthrifts  and  ruffians  of  his  army.  His  new 
levies  of  Persian  youths,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  Make- 
donian  fashion,  Inyl  now  made  him  indepeiulent  of  his  veteran 
soldiers  ;  and  his  <leclare<l  intention  of  sending  home  the  aged  and 
wounrled  ajnong  them  callctl  forth  the  angry  remonstrances  of  their 
comrades,  wh«»  bade  him  complete  his  scluMiies  of  coiupiest  with  the 
aid  of  his  father  Amoun.  Alexamler  rushed  into  the  throng,  seized 
some  ami  had  them  exepute<l,  and  then  disbanded  the  whole  force. 
For  two  <lays  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  leavini;  tin*  soldiers 
without  orders;  on  the  third  he  marshalled  his  Persian  levies 
(Kpigonoi,  as  he  called  them)  into  <livisions,  bearing  the  Makedonian 
military  titles,  utuler  Persian  officers.     The   spirit  of  the  veterans 
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was  completely  broken  by  this  thorough  ignoring  of  their  existence. 
Tliev  threw  down  tlieir  arms  at  the  palace  gates  and  begged  forgive- 
ness with  cries  and  tears.  Alexander  accepted  their  contrition,  and 
the  restoration  of  harmony  was  celebrated  by  a  sumptuous  sacrifice. 
But  for  Alexander  past  victories  were  only  a  stimulus  to  further 
exploits.  Arabia  still  remained  unsubdued,  and  for  this  conquest 
a  vast  addition  was  needed  to  his  fleet.  Orders  were 
Htphai!*tion.  scut  to  Pheuicia  for  the  construction  of  ships,  wliich 
;i24  B.C.  ^vcre  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  sent  overland  to  Thap- 
Bakos  on  the  Euphrates,  while  others  were  to  be  built  jit  Babylon. 
But  the  shadows  of  death  were  soon  to  fall  upon  him.  The 
journey  to  Agbatana  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  between 
Eumenesand  llepliaistion  ;  their  reconciliation  was  soon  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  latter  from  an  attack  of  fever.  The  grief  of 
the  conqueror  was  as  tierce  as  that  of  Achilleus  ;  it  would  perhaps 
be  not  unfair  to  set  it  down  as  a  deliberate  imitation  of  it.  For 
two  days  he  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  ordered 
that  the  liorses  and  mules  in  his  army  should  have  their  manes 
docked  also.  Human  blood  could  scarcely  be  shed  with  prudence 
on  his  pyre  ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  his  friend  should  begin  his 
life  in  the  unseen  world  with  unstinted  wealth,  and  tlie  ])recious 
tilings  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile  at  Babylon  (the  sides  of  the  square 
beini;  a  furlong  in  length)  represented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
million  and  a  half  pouiuls  sterling.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Egyptian  <jracle  to  ask  if  the  dead  man  might  be  worshipped  as  a 
god ;  and  Eumenes,  with  many  othei-s,  took  care  to  anticipate  its 
answer  by  olTering  him  such  honors  as  might  fall  in  with  the 
humor  of  the  divine  mourner.  His  grief  seemed  to  serve  no 
other  purfM)se  tlian  to  render  his  bursts  of  passion  more  fearful. 
None  dared  to  address  liim  except  in  the  buiguage  of  the  most 
grovelling  flattcrry  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  I'lutarch,  his  only  conso- 
lation wa.s  found  in  his  old  liabit  of  man-hunting.  The  diversion 
was  this  time  furnished  by  the  Kossaians,  some  mountain  tribes 
between  Media  and  Farsistan. 

His  march  to  Babylon  steeped  liim  still  more  in  the  intoxication 
of  success.  Ak  lie  advanced  on  liis  path,  he  was  met  by  and>assa- 
ivathof  dors  not  only  from  lllyriansand  Thrakians,  from  Sicily 
n'':"on*'^*^  and  Sardinia,  from  Libya  and  Carthage,  but  from 
Luranians  and  Etruscans,  and,  .'is  some  said,  from  Home 
.  -  .1.  ile  received  the  worship  of  Ethiopians  and  Sctythians,  of 
IlMTJanH  and  (iauls,  and  (;ven  of  (ireeks,  who  entered  his  presence 
with  wreaths  on  tlioir  heads,  ofT«Ming  him  goMen  crowns.  Tin;  lord 
of  all  the  earth  could  scarcely  look  for  wider  acknowledgment 
or  more  devout  subinission  ;  but  his  sclf-gratulation  may  have 
been  dam[>e<l  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  that  it  would 
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be  safer  for  him  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  Babylon.  For  a  wliile 
he  liesitated  ;  but  he  had  more  to  do  than  to  lieed  their  words. 
The  p^epa^ation^^  for  liis  Arabian  campaiorn  must  be  hurrie<l  on. 
All  that  niiLjht  be  needed  must  be  done  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Eu{)l)rates  ;  a  new  city  must  be  built  to  rival  perhaps  the 
Alexandria  which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
his  Persian  levies  must  be  disciplined  into  masses  as  formidable  as 
those  which  had  fought  his  own  battles  and  the  battles  of  tlie  father 
whom  he  disowned.  More  than  all,  he  had  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  Jlephaistion,  whose  body  had  been  brought  to  Babylon 
from  Agbatana.  The  fejisting  which  eveiy  where  accompanied  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  Aryans  was  exagixerated  by  the  Make- 
donians,  as  by  other  half-rude  or  savage  tribes,  into  prolonged 
revelry.  Alexander  spent  the  whole  niglit  in  the  liouse  of  his 
friend  Medios  in  drinking,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in 
sleeping  off  his  drunkenness.  Throughout  the  following  night  the 
same  orgies  were  repeated.'  AVlien  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he 
was  unable  to  rise.  Fever  had  laid  its  i^rasp  upon  liim,  and  each  dav 
its  grasp  became  tighter,  while  he  busiod  himself  incessantly  with 
giving  orders  about  liisarmy,  liis  fleet,  his  generals,  until  at  length 
the  powers  of  speech  began  to  fail.  When  asked  to  name  his 
successor,  he  said  that  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  strongest  (or  the 
worthiest).  Jlis  signet  ring  he  took  from  his  linger  and  gave  to  Per- 
dikkas.  Throughout  the  army  the  tidings  of  his  illness  spread 
consternation.  Old  grudges  were  all  forg<^)tten.  Ilis  veterans  forced 
themselves  into  his  presence,  and  with  tears  ba<le  farewell  to  their 
general  whose  signs  showed  that  lie  still  knew  them.  A  few  hours 
later  Alexander  died,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  thirteen  years,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

That  the  schemes  with  which   almost  to   the   Ijist  moment  he 
had  been  absorbinglv  busied  must,  had  he  lived,  have  been  in  great 
part  realised,  can  scantely  be  doubt«'d,  unless  we   sup-    purpo!«c9 
pose  that  causes  were  at  work  which   at  no  distant   a"«J  '""t'^cs 

»  or  Aicxun* 

period   would   <listurb   and   upset   the    balance   <»f    his   ck-r. 

militiiry  judgment,  and   deprive  him  of  that  marvellous   power  of 

combination,  and  of  shaping  means  to   circumstances,  in  which 

Hannibal  and  Napoleon  an'  his  onlv  peers.      It  would    be   rash  to 

8;iy  that  such  a  darkening  of  his  splendid  powers  might  not  have 

been  brought  about  even  before  he  could  reach   middle  age.      In 

truth,  except  as  a  general,  he   h:id   lost   the   balance   of  his   mind 

already.    The  despot  who  fancicil  himself  a  god,  who  «,-ould  thrust 

a  pike  through  the  body  of  one  friend,  and  sneer  at  the  cries  drawn 

forth  from  another  by  the  agonies  of  torture,  who  could  order  the 

'  Arrian,  vii.  24-5. 
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massacre  of  liuiulrcds  or  of  thousands  for  the  offences  of  their  remote 
forefatliers,  wasahvady  far  removed  from  the  far-siglited  prudence 
of  the  politic  statesman  and  ruler.  His  conquests  serN'ed  great 
ends  ;  and  hefore  he  set  out  on  his  career  of  victory,  lie  may  have 
liad  some  faint  and  distant  vision  of  these  ends.  Desire  for  know- 
ledi^e,  llie  wish  to  see  new  forms  of  liuman  and  of  animal  life,  the 
curiosity  of  traversino;  unknown  lands,  of  laying  open  their  re- 
sources, of  hringing  them  all  within  the  limits  and  the  influence  of 
the  Makedonian,  or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it,  the  Hellenic  world, 
the  eagerness  to  est^d)lish  overall  known,  possibly  over  all  unknown 
regions,  a  mighty  and  centralised  empire  which  should  avail  itself 
to  the  full  of  all  their  forces  and  throw  down  the  barriers  which 
rendered  the  interchange  of  their  wealth  impossible,  may,  to  some 
extent,  have  mingled  with  his  alleged  or  his  real  purpose  of 
avcn</mg  on  the  Persian  king  the  misdoings  of  Xerxes,  Dareios,  and 
Kauibyses.  Buttherc  is  little  evidence  or  none  that  these  motives 
retained  their  power  as  he  advanced  further  on  his  path  of  victory, 
while  there  seems  to  be  evidence  only  too  abundant  that  all  other 
njotives  were  gradually  and  even  fast  losing  strength  as  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest  grew  with  his  belief  or  his  fancy  of  his  superhumau 
power  and  origin.  During  his  sojourn  with  Aristotle  he  must  have 
learnt  that  real  knowledge  can  be  reached,  and  good  government 
insured,  only  where  there  is  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
where  the  people  obey  their  own  laws.  A  few  years  later  he  had 
come  to  look  on  Aristotle  as  an  enemy  to  be  punished  with  scarcely 
less  severity  than  Kallisthenes  :  he  had  put  on  the  robes  and  the 
haliits  of  a  Persian  despot,  and  substituted  his  own  arbitrary  will 
for  the  judicial  processes  of  law.  Persian  customs,  Persian  adora- 
tion and  flattery,  were  putting  more  and  more  in  the  background 
the  civilisation  which  rests  on  the  recognised  ricfhts  and  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  when  he  wasted  millions  on  the  pyre  of  He- 
phai.stion,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  results  which  he  had 
achieved  were  precisely  those  which  would  have  followed  if  Xerxes 
had  been  the  conqueror  at  Salamis,  I'lataiai,  and  Mykale.  If  at 
the  outset  he  wished  to  Hellenize  Asia,  his  history  seems  to  show 
that  he  achieved  at  least  as  much  success  in  Asiatizing  Hellas. 
Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vast  difference  of  the  conditions 
under  which  his  own  wars  were  carried  on  from  those  against  which 
Ills  fath<T  had  to  struggle.  l*liili[)  made  his  rude  and  ill-armed 
iiiountaiiuers  victorious  over  tlu;  discipline,  the  weapons,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  (ireeks.  Alexander  found  those  mountaineers 
brrMight  to  the  highest  state  of  cfKciency  un(l(!r  a  military  organiza- 
tion as  onnpletc  as  it  was  elaborate,  and  l(;d  by  generals  each  one 
of  whom  was  almost  the  equal  of  Philij)  himself.  With  these 
forc«*«  and  these  oflficcrs  he  undertook  .m   enterprise  in  whi<h  the 
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younger  Cyrus  had  al)  but  cucceeded,  and  undertook  it  under 
conditions  which  would  iiave  rendered  any  disaster  fatal.  He 
started  with  an  almost  empty  chest,  leaving  liis  connnissariat  prac- 
tically to  take  care  of  itself,  and  trusting  that  Antipatros  would  be 
able  to  maintain  liis  authority  in  Greece  without  a  reverse.  In 
such  an  enterprise  he  nmst,  it  is  obvious,  liave  failed,  liad  lie  been 
compelled  to  face  such  enemies  as  those  with  which  J'hilip  had  to 
ptrugrglc  through  a  long  series  of  years.  In  short,  Kleitos  may 
have  been  impolitic  in  his  utterances  at  the  fatid  banquet ;  but 
what  he  said  was  true.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place  Alexander  in 
the  ranks  of  those  scourges  of  mankind  amongst  whom  Alaric  and 
Attila,  Genghiz  and  Timour  stand  pre-eminent.  Of  the  several 
accounts  of  his  career  which  have  come  down  to  us,  not  one  un- 
happily is  strictly  contemporary  ;  and  mere  fairness  calls  upon  us 
to  give  him  tlu;  benefit  of  a  doubt  when  tliis  doubt  can  be  justly 
entertained  in  reference  even  to  deeds  which  carry  with  tliem  an 
unutterable  horror  and  shame.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  with 
a  higher  sense  of  duty  Alexander  would  better  have  deserved  the 
title  of  Great.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  sav  that  in  dealinj; 
with  the  necessities  of  the  moment  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
general,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 
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THE    LAMIAN    "WAR. SICILIAN    AFFAIRS    FROM  THE   USURPATION    OF 

THE    ELDER  DIONYSIOS    TO    THE    RESIGNATION    OF  TIMOLEON. 

From  the  splendid  but  rapidly  .shifting  scenes  of  Alexander's 
Eastern  cuntjuests,  we  can  turn  to  no  movements  of  lar^e  or 
Cour«^of  abiding  interest  in  the  several  Hellenic  cities.  Com- 
iicEin  ^^"^^  action  had  been  always  difficult.  We  can 
Alexander's  scarcely  say  that  it  had  been  realised  during  the 
cnce.  struggle  against  Xerxes  ;  and  since  the  fall  of  Athens,  at 
least,  it  liad  become  impossible.  Spasmodic  efforts  might  show 
what  under  other  circumstances  the  people  might  have  done  :  but 
their  only  result  was  disaster.      Isolated  in  lier  desperate  struggle, 

330 gp  Thebes  had  been  levelled  with  the  dust;  a  catastrophe 
scarcely  less  complete  had  put  an  end  to  the  rising  of 
the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  in  the  Peloponncsos.  Like  Leonidas  and 
Kleombrotos,  Agis  fell  on  the  battle-iield  ;  and  with  him  Spaila 
lost  such  little  strength  as  she  had  t}ms  far  retained.  The  victory 
of  Alexander's  viceroy,  Antipatros,  liad  fastened  the  Makedonian 
yoke  more  firmly  on  all  the  (ireek  states,  and  nothing  remained, 
even  for  those  who  most  heartily  loathed  il,  but  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  the  men  who  had  done  what  they  could  to  avert  the 

88SBC  hnmiliation.  In  the  year  which  ended  llie  career  of 
I'hilip  by  tlie  dagger  of  Pausanias,  ^>chines  liad 
arrested,  by  tli<;  writ  of  illcgMl  procedure,  the  proj)osal  of  Ktesij)hon 
to  crown  JJemosthenes.  The  issuing  of  this  w  rit  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  before  the  people  the  motion  which  had  received  tlie 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  until  tlie  questicm  sliould  have  been  judi- 
cially tried.  But  AW'AuiwA^  was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  it  forward. 
More  than  once  the  aenuRei*s  of  Demosthenes  liad  failed  to  secure 
the  voten  of  one-fifth  of  the  jurymen  ;  and  yl^lschines  must,  of 
oonrw,  run  the  same  risk  of  incurring  the  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachma*.  On  liiH  part,  Demosthenes,  especially  after  tlie  fearful 
doom  which  fell  on  Thebe»,  might  hesitate  to  provoke  by  a  fdnnal 
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challenijc  a  discussion   which,  as   he  well    knew,  would  involve  a 
minute  scrutiny  of  his  whole  political  career. 

Willi  the  defeat  and  death  of  Airis  thin^  were  changed.     The 
Athenian   Demos   miirht   still   place  their  trust  in  the  integrity  of 
i  )em«)sthenes  ;  but  it  was  the  hour  of  triumph  for  the   contest  be- 
partisans  of  the  Makedoniaii  coiKuierors,  and  ^Eschines   tween  .Es- 
conld   venture  to   denounce    the    policy    of   his    rival   Demostbe- 
as  from  beginning  to  end  the   cause   of   disaster,   and   ^^• 
of  nothing  but  disaster,   to  the   city.     Disdaining  to  reply  to 
the  frivolous  charges   which   accused  him   of  truckling  to  their 
foreign  master,  and  of  failing  to  turn  to  account  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  organizing  a  powerful  resistance  to  him,  Demosthenes 
•  •ontincd  himself  to  the  period  which  ha<l  T)asscd  since      _,» 

1  '  346  B.C. 

the  peace  of  JMiilokrates,  and  contended  that  the  fearful 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Hellenic  world  in  no  way  affected 
the  wis<lom  and  the  righteousness  of  liis  policy,  lie  might  have 
gone  back  to  the  earlier  time  when  the  adoption  of  his  counsel 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  arrested  the  military  career  of  Piiilip 
almost  at  the  outset.  He  might  have  claimed  the  merit  of  fore- 
.seeing  even  then,  and  pointing  out,  the  dangers  hanging  over 
tlie  divided  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  paramount  need  of  doing  all 
that  they  could  to  support  the  confederacy  of  the  Olynthians.  J>ut 
he  was  content  to  show  that  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
Thebans  they  had  at  least  done  their  duty,  and  that  if  they  had 
fail(Ml  to  {]o  it,  the  keen  sense  of  disgrace  would  have  been  added 
U>  ihe  bitter  j>ain  of  defeat.  What  they  had  done,  left  behind  it 
no  sting  of  humiliation.  Tlicy  had  acted  as  men  who  put  a  right 
value  on  the  freedom  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers; nor  apart  from  this  consciousness  was  there  anything  in 
them  to  which  he  might  effectually  appeal.  The  memory  of 
counsels  and  efforts  which,  whatever  may  liave  been  the  motives 
which  j)rompted  them,  had  brought  little  gain  and  enonnous  loss, 
would  seem  to  furnish  but  a  frail  support  against  the  insinuations 
and  faJschoods  of  unscnipulous  adversaries.  Den)o>thenes  could 
relv  on  n<»thitig  else,  and  iiis  triumphant  ac<piittal  shows  the  depth 
of  the  sympathy  which  the  main  bo<ly  of  the  people  had  learnt  to 
feel  for  him.  lie  had  uttered  in  their  hearing  the  funeral  omtion 
of  Athenian  freedom,  and  more  than  four-tifths  of  his  judges  pro- 
nounced him  bv  their  votes  to  be  deservinix  of  their  «;ratittide. 
^^s(diines  might  have  pai«l  the  tine  and  remained  at  home.  Fwling 
that  this  decision  expressed  the  real  convictions  of  his  country- 
men, he  choso  rather  to  go  into  exile,  (ioing  to  Khodes,  lie  set  up 
a  rhetorical  scliooj,  where,  amongst  other  exercises,  lie  declaimed 
the  oration  by  whicli  Demosthenes  secured  the  ac<juittal  of 
Kteaiphon.  'Die  applauso  with  which  it  was  received  dicw  from 
2« 
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him  X\\o  bitter  comment  tliat  they  would  have  ajjplauded  it  still 
more  if  tliey  had  heard  the  beast  himself  speak  it. 

^^•>ehines  never  «iaw  xVthens  ao;aiii.  Five  years  later,  Demos- 
thenes was  liiniself  an  exile.  When,  on  his  return  from  the  reo:ions 
Arrival  of  Watered  by  the  Indus,  Alexander,  resting  at  Sousa,  snm- 
""iTV*!'^*^  moned  befoie  him  the  satraps,  who,  counting  on  his 
*  4MB.C.  death,  luid  done  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  llai- 
palos,  the  satrap  of  Babylonia,  put  his  treasures  on  ship-board  and 
fled  to  Athens.  Here  he  hoped  that  his  wealth  lavishly  spent  would 
rouse  the  people  to  a  determined  rebellion  against  their  Makedonian 
masters.  The  first  reports  spoke  of  his  success,  and  so  roused  tlie 
wnith  of  Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  and  cliastise 
the  criminal  at  Athens.  His  mind  was  soon  set  at  rest  by  the 
news  that  the  Athenians  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  sjitrap  ;  but  his  money,  or  liis  presence,  had  set  in  motion 
a^-eneies  more  easily  stirred  than  repressed.  On  the  one  side,  the 
orator  IIvjMjreides  took  up  liis  cause  with  a  vehemence  which  is 
at  once  cxplaineil  if  he  shared  in  the  golden  harvest,  but  which, 
on  anv  other  livpothesis,  remains  unintelligible.  The  hatred  of 
llypereides  for  Makedonian  rule  was  not  more  intense  than  that 
of  Demosthc;,«'S ;  yet,  in  this  case,  Demosthenes  agreed  with 
Phokion  that  any  attempt  which  might  bring  down  on  Athens 
the  vengeance  of  tlie  Makedonian  king  would  be  an  act  of  mad- 
ness. IW  tlieir  advice  llarpalos  was  arrested,  and  an  order  made 
that  his  treasures  should  be  hxlged  in  the  Akropolis,  to  await  the 
decision  of  Alexander. 

Ik'fore  the  Assembly  the  satiap  stated  that  his  treasure  amounted 
to  1-2i)  tiilciits  ;  on  being  counted,  it  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 
Chiirf«>*of  350  talents.  Demosthenes,  it  is  said,  took  no  step 
*'^"'  '  to  remove  the  false  impression,  prevalent  among  the 
JD  ..  .-_:...-  j)eoplc  g(jnerally,  that  the  larger  sum  had  been  lodged 
JimzJS**  in  the  trea.snre  chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  The  charge 
;«»  B.C.  \f^  worth  nothing.  So  vast  a  sum  could  not  be  counted 
without  mu<-li  time  and  trouble,  and  for  such  purposes  there  were 
OT>ecia!  officers  in  whose  responsibility  Demosthenes  could  have  no 
snare.  The  dntv  of  proclaiming  the  truth  lay  with  these  ofHcei*s, 
and  with  the  mcnnbers  of  the  Areiopag(;s,  who  were  charged  to 
look  into  tlie  matter.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  latter  issued 
thoir  rej)r>rt,  whicli  charged  Demosthenes,  among  many  otlier 
citizens,  with  embezzlement,  the  extent  of  his  criminality  being 
put  Hown  at  20  tiilcntM.  On  this  charge  lie  was  tried  and  con- 
doninod  to  a  fine  of  50  talent.s.  His  whole  j)rop(;rty  was  found  to 
fall  '•liort  of  this  sum,  and  the  orator  sought  a  refuge  in  llii; 
Pelo{H«tini*<«iHii  Troizen.  'J'liat  there  had  been  gross  corruption  it 
lA  ifiipofMible  to  doubt;  tin*  question  is  only  whether  the  right 
pcrnon.H  were  piiniHlu-fl,  tin*  business,  as  a  whole,  being  n(H   much 
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more  mysterious  tlian  tlic  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.    It 
was  to  tlie  interest  of  Titus  Gates  to  have  good  evidence  for  his  plot ; 
it  was  liis  business  to  suppress  all  evidence  of  his  crime  ;  nor  was 
he  the  first  or  the  last  great  criminal  who  lias  fully  succeeded  in 
doinn  so.     Hypereides  was  not  less  successful.     He  had  done  all 
that  he   could  to  make   his   countrymen  rush   into  a  war    with 
Alexander  on  behalf  of  Ilarpalos  :  Demosthenes  had  done  all  that 
lie  could  to  prevent  them.    The  satrap  had  every  motive  for  attach- 
ing Hypereides  to  himself  by  bribes  ;  with  Demosthenes  he  knew 
that  his  money  would  be  only  wasted.    The  pretence  that  Demos- 
theties  could  have  filched  from  the  treasure  after  its  se<juestration 
is  absurd.    From  the  hands  of  Harpalos  it  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  oxcho(juer  ;  and  any  charge  <>f  malver- 
sation ought  to  have  ]>eeu  brought  against  them,  not  against  him. 
Far  more  significant  is  the  furious  but  perfectly  barren   invectiye 
of   lfy[>ereidcs, — the  stormy  rhetoric  of  a  man  who  can  hide  liis 
own  guilt  only  l)y  throwing  dirt  upon  one  who  is  innocent.      The 
sequestration   of  the    treasure,    and    the    dread    of    Alexander's 
yengean(te,  ^yould  furnish  to  those  who   had   received  the   bril)es 
ample  UKMives  for  turning  the  tli«nights  of  the  people  into  a  wrong 
channel ;  and  on  none  would  this  moliyc  act  so  powerfully  as  on 
Hy])ereides.    Tlie  same  dread  would  infiuence  lanxdv  the  votes  of 
the  jurymen.      Had  Hypereides   been  the   defendant,  they  w<Mild 
have  been  as  eager  to  condemn  him  as  he  had  been  earnest  in  his 
advocacy  of  Harpalos.     But  the  defendant  was  Demosthenes,  and, 
although  it  might  be  with  more  rehu'tance,  they  were  ready  to  con- 
denm   him  also.     The  verdict  came   from   a  sense   not  of  truth, 
but  of   expediency.      It  was  necessary  to  prove  to  Alexander  tliat 
if  there  had  been  embezzlement  the  criminals  had  been  punished  ; 
and   Demosthenes  was  sele<'ted   as  the  chief  victim,  becaus«!  his 
o[)positioii  to  Harpalos  had  offended  the  less  prudent  members  of 
the  anti-Makedonian  party,  while  his  whole   career  made    him    an 
(»bject  of  hatred  to  the  other  side, 

A  few  months  later  the  deatli  of  Alexander  re-awakened  hopes 
wliicli  were  to  en<l  in  t^Trible  <lisasters,  and  in  a  servitude  still  more 
ignominious  than  that  whieh  they  lia<l  endured  ain'adv.    jjj.(„r,  „» 
Athenian    envoys  were  sent  round  to  the   chief  (ireek    Demostho- 
eities  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  n'sistanee  to  foici.^n    rule.    J'xUo'^""' 

I'o  those  who  came  into  the  lVlo|i(»|ii)csos  I  >rniosthe!if^,  .'*J3B.r. 
who  wjis  then  at  'IVoizen,  gave  aid  so  etT«'ctual  and  so  hearty  tliit 
the  Demos,  filled  with  all  their  old  alTt'ction,  res<i!i(K'«l  his 
sentence  of  exile,  an<l  sent  a  trireme  to  bring  him  back  from 
Aigina.  The  wholu  body  of  the  citizens  was  waiting  to  welcome 
him  at  th(^  Teiraieus.  .Not  an  archon  or  a  prie>t  remained  in  the 
<ity.  Lifting  his  hands  heavenwards,  tlur  orator  uttered,  it  is  said, 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  lie  had  been  allowed  to  sec  so  hap])y 
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a  day.  Alkihiades  had  been  attended  by  crowds  from  the  luirbor 
to  ihc  oily  ;  but  Alkibiades  had  forced  his  way  back,  while  Demos- 
iheiies  returned  only  at  the  spontaneous  bidding  of  his  countrymen. 
His  penaltv  could  not  in  terms  be  remitted  ;  but  the  people  chose  to 
:i8sigi)  to  him  50  talents  for  tending  the  altar  of  Zeus  the  Saviom* 
in  his  yearly  festival,  and  his  discharge  of  this  office  was  taken  as 
the  payment  of  the  tine. 

Yet,  a  few  months  later,  the  Lamian  war,  into  which  the 
Athenians  with  others  had  plunged  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
Lftmianvar.  breaking  the  Makedonian  yoke,  had  ended  in  complete 
Death  of  Df-  j^jjj  irretrievable  disaster,  and  Demosthenes  had  died  at 
323-322  B.C.  the  threshold  of  the  Kalanreian  Sanctuary  of  Poseidon. 
The  poison  which  he  carried  about  him  saved  him  from  the  weapons 
or  tortures  of  the  exile-hunter  Archias  ;  but  some  years  later,  his 
kinsman  Demochares  soothed  the  Athenians  with  the  tale  that  the 
loving  gods  had  taken  away  their  servant  without  stroke  of  disease 
or  feeling  of  pain,  just  when  they  saw  that  continued  life  would 
only  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  merciless  enemies. 

A  brighter  picture  is  brought  before  us  in  another  portion  of 
the  llellenic  world,  where,  perhaps,  we  might  have  been  least 
Sicilian  his-  disposed  to  look  for  it.  When  the  long  toil  of  Demos- 
u»ry  after       tlienes  came  to  an  end  at  Kalaureia,  the  Corinthian 

the  nun  of  i        i,  ^  ^r'r  1  1        ti-     •!• 

the  Athenian  limoleon  had  been  dead  niteen  years  ;  but  the  Sicilians 
arSyri-"^  wero  Still  enjoying  the  blessed  respite  from  factions, 
cuf«  feud,  and   usurpation  which  his   energy,  courage,  and 

devotion  had  won  for  them.  In  the  annals  of  the  years  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Syracuse, 
we  may  well  be  forgiven  if  we  see  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
ini(piilic«  wrought  by  Greeks  on  Greeks  speaking  the  same  language 
and  jirofessing  to  obey  the  same  law.    The  battle  of  Kyzikos'  was 

40'jB.v.  follo\ve«l  by  the  banishment  of  llermokrates ;  and 
Syracuse  thus  lost  Iter  greatest  general  at  a  time  when  tho  ruin 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  had  left  the  sea  open  to  the  fleets  of 
Carthage.  The  old  <juari(;l  between  Kgesta  and  Selinous,  which 
ha<l  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  that  magnificent  armament,  now 
brouj»ht  about  another  struggle  in  which  Selinous  was  left  a  heap 
of  ruins,  'i'he  inviUition  of  the  Egestaians  had  brought  JIannibal, 
ihc  w>n  of  (iiskon,  to  Sicily  us  their  avenger.  That  leader  came 
detennined  to  offer  np  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  the  shade;  of  his  grand- 
father JIamilkar.  Himera  was  stormed  and  sjicked,  and  the  blood 
of  .'i,000  vicliniH  flowed  to  app(!ase  the  chief  who  ha<l  been  slain  in 
the  battle-field  befon;  itn  walls  some  seventy  years  befon;.'     The 

4MB.C.  ruin  of  Jlimera  was  followed  by  tho  demolition  of 
AkfHi^aR ;  and  while  the  npoiler  <lashed  in  |)ieceH  tho  splendid 
'  i^i'  p.  449.  »  See  p.  67. 
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buildings  of  this  £yreat  city,  the  olijnrarch  lIi[)p.irirjos  was  uncon- 
sciously laying  in  Syracuse  the  foundations  of  a  tyranny  corapare<l 
with  which  the  nile  of  (ielon'  might  pass  for  perfect  freedom. 

Desperate  in  the  straits  to  wjiich  his  vices  had  reduced  liiin, 
Hipparinos  found  in  a  young  clerk  employed  in  some  puhlic  office 
an  apt  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Demos.  Despotism 
This  joung  man,  known  afterwards  as  the  despot  J'/iollv^^Jj^*''^ 
Dionysios,  began  by  throwing  on  the  Syracusan  405-367  b.c. 
generals  the  blame  for  all  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  their 
arms.  Elected  as  one  amonnf  their  successors,  he  ventured  on 
another  throw  of  the  dice,  and  carried  a  measure  recalling  all 
exiles  to  the  city.  These  came  as  his  devoted  partisans  ;  and  re- 
lying on  their  support,  he  continued  to  charge  his  ctdleagues  with 
tn.'ason  until  the  people  appointed  him  military  dictator.  Dionysios 
took  his  measures  at  once  for  converting  liis  dictatorshij)  into  a 
tyranny  ;  and  the  power  thus  gained  he  kept  for  nearly  forty  years. 
During  this  time  he  crushed  his  peoj)le  by  taxes  and  forced  loans, 
or  by  direct  confiscations  ;  but  he  also  enlarged  and  strengthened  the 
city,  and  after  a  fearful  strugfjle,  which  at  one  moment  he  was  at 
the  point  of  giving  up  as  hopeless,  he  so  broke  the  power  of 
C'ailhage  tliat  no  serious  attempts  were  again  made  to  molest  him 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

So  lived  in  a  splendor  such  as  Syracuse  had  never  yet  seen, 
and  in  a  state  of  personal  terror  which  the  homeless  beggar  might 
regard  with  pity,  the  despot  whose  maLfuiticcnce  roused  Tyranny  of 
the  wrath  of  the  (ireek  pilgrims  at  Olvmnia,  and  whose  l^*'  y*'»n«fr 
tragedy  on  the  ransoming  of  llektor,  deemed  worthy  3«7-34.3b.c. 
of  the  first  prize,  was  exhibited  at  the  great  Dionysian  festival  of 
Athens.  On  his  death  he  left  his  power  to  his  son,  the  younger 
Dionysios,  who,  four-and-twenty  years  later,  besought  the  ])ermis- 
sion  of  Timoleon  to  seek  a  refujxe  at  Corinth.  Less  fortunate  than 
his  father,  he  spent  ten  of  those  years  in  exile  at  Lokroi,  and  re- 
turne<l  at  length  to  find  that,  if  he  might  still  play  the  tyrant,  it 
must  be  with  power  sadly  cut  down.  Meatiwhile  the  disease  had 
spread  far  bcvotul  the  walls  of  Syracuse  ;  an<l  the  deadly  quarrels 
of  <lespot  with  despot,  and  city  with  city,  so  desolated  the  island, 
that  many  in  utter  despair  besought  the  interference  of  Corinth, 
which  had  led  the  van  in  the  col(»nis.ation  of  Sicilv. 

Sent  out  to  bring  this  chaos,  if  it  might  be  possible,  into   some 

order,  Timoleon  had  to  contend  first  with  Dionysios,  who  departed, 

as  som(»  would   have   it,  to   keep  a  8ch«)ol   at  Corinth,    ,,  , 

,       ,        .    .     '  .  *  nropr  of 

and  then  with  the   < 'arthaginians,  whose    fieet    Iliket^is    Timoleon. 

admitted  within  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.     The  sudden    *"-**^  ■  *"• 

capture  of  A<hradina'  led  Magon,  the  I'unic  diief,  to  suspect  that 

•  See  p.  00.  '  Soo  p.  370. 
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he  was  belnived.  His  retreat  left  Timoleon  master  of  the  wliole 
city;  luit  that  city  A\  as  ahnost  in  ruins.  The  grass  which  grew 
ill  the  Agora  and  in  the  deserted  streets  furnished  ample  food  for 
horses,  and  attested  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  a  citv  without 
iuliabitants  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Gathered  from  all  parts 
of  Hellas,  10,000  colonists  were  dispatched  from  Corinth  at  the 
desire  of  Tiraoleon ;  and  so  strong  were  tlic  inducements  which 
SttB.c.  he  held  out,  that  Syracuse  could  soon  boast  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  citizens.  The  tyrant  was  expelled  ;  the  people 
again  governed  themselves  under  a  magistrate  called  the  Am- 
phipolos  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  beneficent  work  to  which 
Tiniuleon  had  devoted  himself  had  its  natural  result  in  the  in- 
creased strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Hellenic  cities,  while  it 
excited  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fearful  defeat 
of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar  on  the  plain  of  the  Krimesos  left 
Timoleon  free  to  achieve  this  great  task  by  expelling  all  the  Sicilian 
tyrants  from  their  cities.  Again  was  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians 
s^night  by  the  despots  of  Katano  and  Leontinoi ;  but  Giskon 
found  himself  able  to  do  so  little  that  he  accepted  a  peace  which 
rec*>gnised  theHalykos  as  the  boundary  whicli  separated  the  terri- 
tory of  the  (ireeks  from  that  of  Carthage.  The  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  popular  govermnent ; 
and  this  great  object  being  attained,  Timoleon  resigned  liis  power. 
Hencef<»rth  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  witnessing 
each  year  the  increasing  liappiness  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  their  oppressors.  Once  more  lands  which  had  long 
remained  untilled  yielded  the  magnificent  harvests  which  good 
sioil  will  rarely  fail  to  ripen  under  a  Sicilian  sun  ;  and  the  island 
remained  a  paradise  while  intestine  strife  and  foreign  invaders 
were  making  the  continental  Hellas'  a  desert  from  the  mountain 
range  of  J'indos  to  the  cliffs  of  Kythcra  and  the  sliores  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf.  Itisdifificult  to  repress  a  natural  feeling  of  sadness 
wh«-n  we  remember  that  Demostlienes  was  not  jx-rmitted  to  see  at 
Athens  the  happiness  which,  after  mighty  efforts  crowned  with 
rare  success,  cheered  the  heart  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

See  p.  1. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

FORTLXES    OF    THE      GREEK     PEOPLE,    FRONf     THE     LAMIAV    WAR    TO 
THE    EXPULSION    OF    THE     BAVARIAN'    OTHO. 

The  result  of  the   Lamiaii    War   was  to  leave   Athens  and   the 
(jreok  cities  generally  in  the  power  of  Antipatros,  who  chose  to 
govern   them  throuijjh   his  creatures.     At  xVthens,  the    j, 
banishment  of  12,000  citizens  (three-fifths  of  the  whole    thc'carecrof 
l>ody),    as    not    possessinj^    property    to    the    amount   ^^•''^'^'O"- 
of  2,000  drachmivs  left  the  city  in  the  hands  of  9,000  subservient 
olisfarchs,  at  whose  head  Phokion  held  practically  tlie 
position  of  a  Persian   satrap,  supported    by  the  orator 
Demades.     The  latter  was  unwise  enough,  sonic  four  years  later, 
to  speak  of  Antipatros  as  an  old  and   rotten  thread 
which  miirht  easily  be  broken  by  Pcrdikkjus  the  friend 
of  Philip  and  of  liis  son  Alexander  the  (ireat.      The  general  whom 
lie  thus  invited  to  what  lie  called  the  deliverance  of  Ilellas  was 
slain  l)y  his  own  soldiers  ;  and  the   letter  containiuLC  this  pjirase 
came  into  the  possession  of  Antipatros,  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
seizinpr  Demades  and  procurini;^  his  dcatli,  though  he  came  as  an 
Athenian    envoy.      Dying  shortly  afterwards,  Antipatros  left  his 
power  not  t(^  his  son  Kassandros  i>nt  to  another  veterati  general  of 
Alexander,  Polysperchon  ;  and  Kassandrosatonco  showed  his  real 
intentions  l>y  sen<ling  Nikanor  with  a  forged  onler  from  his  father, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Athenian  f(trtressof 
Mounychia,*  then  held  by  Menyllos.     It  was  thus  clear  to  J^oly- 
sperchon  that  his  own  hopes  of  sueeess  must  depen<l  on  his  securing 
the  support  of  the  citizens  who  disliked  the  government  of  Anti- 
patros, in  other  words,  by  recalling  the  exiles  and  restoring  the 
suljverted    democracies.      Phokion   at  onoe  saw  the   dangers   by 
which  he  was  tlius   threatenetl,  and  resolve<l,  .so   far  as   he  could, 
to  strengtlien  the  hands  of  Xikanor ;  and   lie  did  so 
eflfectuallv  by  ]>reventing  all   action  on  the  part  of  ihc 
people,  while  Nikanor  seize<l  Peiraicus.     His  object  was  to  secure 
Athens  r>r  the  Athenian  alliance  for  K;issandros.    In  this  he  failed  ; 
and  the  returning  exiles,  now  stnmg  enough  to  show  their  will  in 
action,  deposed  Phokion  and  his  colleagues  from  their  oflice,  and 
left  no  other  course  open  to  him  than   an   appeal   to  Polysper- 
elion,  wlio  was  luistcning  towards  Athens.      It  s(>  happened  that 
Phokion    reached   his   camp   about  the  s;ime  time  with  the  -\the- 
nian  deputies,  who  appeared  to  accuse   him   and  to  demand   for 

'  S««  p.  ii34. 
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Athens  the  iiumediate  surrender  of  Peiraicus.  AVitli  the  lattcM* 
condition  Polvsperchon  Nvas  not  disposed  to  comply  ;  he  Avas  there- 
fore the  more  ready  to  bid  for  their  favor  by  sending  l^hokion  to 
take  his  trial  at  Athens,  and  of  such  a  trial  there  could  be  only 
one  issue.  The  men  who  looked  on  themselves  as  the  restored 
Athenian  Demos  could  regard  only  with  hatred  the  man  who  had 
been  content  to  work  the  w  ill  of  Makedonian  masters  ;  and  so,  by 
the  hendock-juice,  ended  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  insisted  on  the  folly  of  opposing  the  and)ilion  or  the 
power  of  Philip  at  a  time  when  l)emosthenes  was  striving  to  show 
that  the  task  of  curbing  the  one  and  crushing  the  other  was  neither 
imj>ossible  nor  difficult. 

lUit  in  tlie  strife  with  Polysperchon  Kassandros  was  to  be  the 
victor ;  and  I  )emetrios'  was  to  be  the  satrap  of  Kassandros,  as 
A(lmini«tra-  Phokion  had  been  that  of  his  father.  The  administra- 
tjoiiof  the      ^j^j^  of  Demetrios,  extended  over  ten  years,  is  said  to 

rhaleri'an  .  '  ,  .     .  i 

Dirmetri«)s.  havc  been  just  and  gentle  ;  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
note  the  debasement  of  Athenian  feeling  which  could  allow  the 
erection  of  360  statues  in  his  honor,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
Atlienian  year.  When  from  Athens  Kassandros  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesos,  the  Spartans  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  for  inclosing  their  city  within  walls ;  and 
thus  passed  away  another  relic  of  the  earlier  days  when  each 
Hellenic  city  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  liold  its  own  against 
assaults  from  without. 

From  this  time  Greece  becomes  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  competitors  for  empire  elsewhere.  If  to  promote  liis 
„  ,  .  own  desiirns  Kassandros  could  restore  the  city  of 
of  I  he-  Ihebes,  and  rouse  for  a   moment  tlie   enthusiasm  ot 

Apxandci  *^^*^  Me.ssenians  and  Megalopolitaiis  as  they  called  to 
thn  Great.  mind  the  benefits  received  from  Epameinondas,'^  Anti- 
'  gonos  could  lespond  by  proclamations  declaring  that 
the  Greeks  should  be  free  and  left  to  govern  themselves  without 
X\u'  iiiterfrrence  of  foreign  garrisons  ;  and  in  either  case  the  pro- 
jK>Ha)»  might  be  made  in  the  name  of  one  member  or  another  of  the 
family  of  Alexander  the  Groat.  The  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
men  and  women  hungind(!ed  on  a  slender  thread.  When  Kassan- 
dros had  put  to  death  Itoxana,'  with  her  young  son  Alexandros,  in 
tho  fortn-HH  of  .\niphipolis,  Polvspcirclion  came  forward  with  the 
claims  of  Ilerakles,  the  son  of  Alexamler  the  Great  by  Jiarsine; 
but  the  offer  from   Kassandros  of  a  share  in  tlic  sovereignty  of 

*  I'^nnMy  mll«»il  tho  IMialerenn,  ilm  hepicnrer  of  cities,  and  eon  of 

•■*•  nof  the  Attir  I)«  inoH  A lexjuiflrr's  general  AntigonoB. 
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Makedonia  sealed  the  doom  of  the  young  prince,  and  /lis  murder 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  aunt  Kleopatra. 
So  by  a  series  of  violent  deaths  inflicted  by  one  or  other 
of  his  generals,  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  brought  to 
an  end  within  fifteen  vears  after  the  close  of  liis  fierv  career,  the 
only  excepti<^n  being  his  half-sister  Thessaloniko,  the  wife  of 
Kiu^sandros  himself.  In  the  following  year,  Demetrios  Poliorketes 
appeared  before  Peiraieus  to  carry  out,  as  he  said,  the  plan  of  his 
father  Antiironos,  wlio  was  resolved  on  sccnrinjr  absolute  indc- 
pendence  to  Athens.  Ills  arrival  warned  the  I'halerean  Demetrioa 
that  there  was  now  for  him  no  safety  but  in  flight.  He  found  a 
refuge  accordingly  witli  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  while  the  Athenians 
used  their  independence  to  proclaim  his  namesiike,  the  City-Be- 
sieger, and  his  father  Antigonos,  as  gods  and  saviours,  whose  high 
priest  was  henceforth  to  take  the  place  of  the  Archon  E|)<)iiymos, 
and  whose  exploits  were  to  be  embroidered  on  the  sumptuous  robe 
yearly  earned  in  the  Pan«Athenaic  procession  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin-<^ioddess.  But  while  statues  and  altars  rose  in  his  honor 
and  in  that  of  his  boon-companions,  the  3G0  figures  of  the  I'hale- 
rean Demetrios  were  thrown  down  and  treated  with  the  vilest  in- 
sults. Tlie  son  of  Antigonos  rated  at  their  true  value  these  adula- 
tions of  a  degraded  people. 

I'olitically  the  feeling  of  independence  was   extinct ;  but  when 
a  decree  wjLs  passed  that  no  philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  people.    Expulsion 
a  better  spirit  w;is  shown   by  the  men   through  whom    andrttum 
alone  Athens  Iiad  such  greatness  as  she  still  possessed,    nian  phiio- 
Witliout  one  exception   the   philosophers  left  Atliens,    »'"P*'^"- 
to  return  to   it   in  the   following  year  wlien   the    law  had   fallen 
through   by  an  action  of  Grapiie  Paranomon*  against  its    pro- 
poser.   The  prosecution,  we  may  note,  was  veliemently  opposed  by 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  l.)emosthenes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
honestly  convinced  that  the  practice  of  the  philosophers  was  as 
mischievous  jis  their  theories  may  have  been  beautiful. 

Three  years  passed  away  before  Demetrios  Poliorketes  again 
]ircsentcd  himself  at  Athens.  In  the  meantime  with  his  father  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  his  examj)le  being  WorKhinof 
followed  by  Lysimachos  in  Thrace,  by  Srleuko«  in  poiillrk^te* 
Syria,  and  by  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  He  had  also  tried  aiAihtnH, 
Ins  skill,  as  besieger,  with  no  great  success  upon  the  Khoilians, 
who  were  aided  by  Kassandrus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lvsimachos. 
When  he  reached  Athens,  the  time  was  close  at  liand  for  tho 
celebration  of  tho  Elcusinian  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  eagerly 

See  i>.  013. 
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seized  tlic  opportunity  of  linkin!]^  the  name  of  the  goddess  Dcmeter 
witli  that  of  her  favorite  Denietrios.  All  other  gods  were  absent 
or  did  not  exist,  and  without  these  two  they  liad  no  means  of 
withstanding  the  inroads,  not  of  barbarians,  but  of  their  Aitolian' 
kinsfolk.  In  truth,  if  the  Atbenians  were  to  be  believed,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  other  god  than  Demetrios ;  and  as  a  god, 
whatever  lie  commanded  was  by  a  formal  decree  pronounced  to  be 
Battle  of  ^^^b'  ^"  rospect  to  the  other  gods  and  just  in  referencs 
ipsos.  to  men,  although  he  was  defiling  the  Parthenon  itself,  in 

which  he  was  suffered  to  sojourn,  with  frightful  and  dis- 
gusting debauchery.     A  few  mouths  later  the  battle  of  Ipsos  broke 
Ids  fortunes.     His  father  Antigonos  was  slain ;  and  Demetrios, 
sailing  from  Ephesos  to  Athens,  was  met  by  envoys  who  told  him 
that  the  god  of  the  previous  year  could  not  be  admitted  within  its 
gates.     Athens  now  passed  under  the  power  of  a  Kassandrian  parti- 
san named  Lachares;  and  wheu  Demetrios  next  appeared  before 
its  walls,  it  was  to  play  onc(i  more,  and  to  play  with 
success,  the  part  of  a  besieger.     The  death  of  Kassan- 
dros  and  the  murderous  feuds  which  followed  in  his  family  opened 
the  way  to  Demetrios  for  seizing  the  royal  power ;  and  although 
he  was  himself  for  a  time   dispossessed  of  it  and  died  a  prisoner 
in  tlic  hands  of  Seleukos,  yet  his  son  Antigonos  (called  Gonatas, 
it  is  said,  from  the  plates  which  he  wore  to  protect  liis 
knees),  contrived  to  regain  it,  and  to  hand  the  sceptre 
on  to  his  descendants,  who  held  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
i       •   h-      until    Perseus  was  carried  away  as  a  captive  to  grace 
m<.ii.iri  iiv' '   ^^'^  triumph  of  a  Roman  conqueror.    During  this  time 
168  B.C.'       the  Antigonid  kings  were  the  masters  and  sovereigns 
«»f   Greece  ;  and   Demochures,   the   nephew  of  Demosthenes,  the 
iidiorit<)r  of  his  uncle's  patriotism  though  not  of  Jiis  genius,  could 
eHtabllsh  no  better  title  to  tlie  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  than 
the  fact  tiiat  lie  cut  (U>wn  the  cost  of  government  at  Atliens  and 
wa.s  a  huccessf ul  beggar  at  foreign  courts  for  alms  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  Athenian  f)eople. 

The  degradation  of  the  Athenian  character  would  scarcely  lead 
iia  to  ]o(»k  for  a  sounder  .state  of  things  el.sewhere.  Yet  the 
The  Achaian  Af'liaiaus  of  tlie  Peloponnesos  were  now  to  make  an 
l^»gae.  cfToil  not  unlike  that  which  during  the  time  of  lier 
empire  Athens  had  made  to  weld  the  Greek  tribes  in  soma  sort 
into  one  political  body,  or  at  the  least  to  make  their  common 
■  '-»  a  stronger  motive  for  action  than  local  feuds  and 
^  .  it.-s  ;  and  the  importance  of  Greek  hi.st<jry  for  the  ne.\t  two 
ccntarics  lie»  not  iu  the  shiftings  of  opinion  at  Athens  but  in  tho 
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working  of  the  Federal  principle  which  allowed  how  ranch,  but  for 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  Greek  character,  it  must  have  achieved. 
The  Achaian  cities,  small  and  insiirniticjint  while  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta  were  great,  saw  the  deadly  evils  which  the  incessant 
strife  between  those  cities  had  brought  about :  and  the  Fedcial 
league  which  had  existed  for  ages  among  themselves,  as  it  exi>tci 
also  among  Aitolians,  Epeirots,  and  Akarnanians,  seemed  to 
furnisli  the  means  at  the  least  for  arresting  their  further  growth. 
The  loose  bond  of  earlier  times  was  indeed  made  more  strict,  as  the 
circle  of  union  became  wider  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  self-government  or  autonomy  of  the  cities  included 
in  the  leatrue.  The  citizen  of  each  town  lia<l  his  place  in  the 
assembly  of  that  town  :  by  the  same  right  he  had  a  place  in  the 
great  Federal  Council.  In  other  words,  tlie  Federal  assembly  was 
primary,  not  representative  ;'  and  this  fact  alone  a<'Counts  for  the 
difference  between  the  character  of  this  assembly  and  the  Ekklesia 
of  the  Athenian  Demos.  Both  were  in  theor\'  democratic  :  but 
at  Athens  each  man  had  tlie  pla«;c  of  meeting  at  his  own  door. 
The  Achaian  had  to  undertake  a  costly,  if  not  ilithcult,  journev  to 
Aigion  ;  and  hence  it  came  about  that  while  the  Demos  was  ruler 
at  Athens,  the  president  of  the  Achaian  Icaixue  exercised  a  power 
far  beyond  that  of  tlic;  Athenian  J'robouleutic  Senate.^  At  Athens 
the  poorest  man  might  give  liis  vote  ;  the  Federal  assembly  which 
met  twice  yearly  for  three  days  at  Aigion  was  necessiirilv  a 
gathering  of  the  wealthy.  In  this  council  the  vote  was  taken 
not  by  lieads  but  by  cities;  but  if  this  insured  to  tlie  few  repre- 
sentatives of  a  distant  town  th?;  full  weight  of  the  citizens  of  Aigion 
itself,  it  failed  to  give  a  larger  weight  even  to  cities  like  Athens 
an<l  Sparta,  if  these  should  be  bn Might  into  tlie  confederacv. 

The  Achaian  League  ceased  to  be  a  league   for  Achaians  only, 
when  the  town   of  Sikyon  was  made   a  member  of  it  ;  and  when 

six  years  later  the  Sikvonian  Aratos  was  elected  (General 

,•,       .  ,  ,  -  ,  1  •      1  >        1  *  aner  of 

or  1  resident,  tiierc  was  no  longer  any  hindnincc  to  the  Anitoi*. 
election  of  an  Athenian  or  a  Corinthian  to  the  siime  ^'  ^•^' 
office.  For  two  an<l  thirty  years  he  was  re-i'lected  in  each  alternate 
year,  and  his  long  career  was  marke<l  by  almost  unfailing  success 
in  military  adventures  bvniirht,  and  by  constant  defeat  in  the  open 
held  by  day.  During  that  time  he  did  much  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  an«l  much  also  to  insure  their  ultimate  subjec- 
tion to  some  foreiixn  power.  Tin'  hindrances  in  his  path  came  in 
part  from  defects  in  his  own  character,  in  part  from  the  faults  of 
the  Hollcnic  character  generally.  The  spirit  which  had  animated 
Themi.stokles  and  I*erikle.H, — a  spirit  which  would  in  the  end  have 
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made  the  whole  Greek  world  sliare  the  benefits  of  a  system  caiiied 
out  for  tlie  comnion  cfood  of  all, — had  lonjx  since  faded  away  ;  and 
the  Athenians,  jealous  for  the  poor  semblance  of  freedom  left 
to  them  in  their  so-called  autonomy,  not  only  refused  to  join  the 
leairne,  but  j>ut  crowns  on  their  heads  when  they  heard  that  Aratos 
was  dead.  The  tidiuirs  were  false  ;  and  Aratos  lived  to  show  that 
lie  desired  for  the  Athenians  something  better  than  the  isolation 
with  which  they  professed  to  be  content,  but  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  enjoy. 

The  work  of  Aratos  was  carried  on  more  worthily  in  the  field, 

often  ably  in  the  council-chamber,   by  the    illustrious  IMiilopoi- 

Caroerof       men  of  McGjalopolis,  who,  having  done  all  that  human 

m^n"^^'       strength   and  earnestness  could  do  towards  securing 

183  B.C.        the   independence  of    his  country,  died  in  the  same 

year  with  Hannibal,  the  man  who  had  striven  to  divert  from  Rome 

to  Carthage  the  empire  of  the  world.     But  it  was  the  unhappy 

fate  of  the  most  high-minded  of  Hellenic  champions,  that  their 

most  brilliant  successes  should  tend,  scarcely  less  than  their  failures, 

to  frustrate  their  plans  and  shatter  their  hopes  ;  and  Philopoimen, 

who  had  stirred  the  men  of  Megalopolis  to   desperate  resistance 

222 Bc        ^^hen   the  Spartan  Klcomenes  laid  the  Great  City' in 

ruins,  helped  chiefly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 

Makedonian    sovereign   when    his   charge    turned  the 

day  against  the  Spartans  on  the  field  of  Sellasia. 

Meanwhile  the  feuds  of  the  Akarnanians  and  Aitolians  w^ere 

preparing  a  way  for  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world  to  step  in 

„ ,         and  repress,  if  they  could  not  heal,  incessant  discord. 

Roman  in-  •   /•     i       •  i      i  i        *•     i     • 

icrfercncein   Dis^^atishcd  With  the  rcsult  of  their  request  for  Koman 
^  '^'  aid,  the  Akarnanians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

pirates  of  Illyria,  and  drew  down  on  themselves  the  forces  both  of 
the  Achaian  and  the  Aitolian  leagues.      Interfering  now  to  some 
purf>osc,  the  iiomans  put  down  the  Illyrian  robbers,  and  Korkyra 
2jg^^        and   Kpidamnos'   became    Roman    allies;  and    Roman 
allies  for  the  most  part  became   sooner  or  later  lioman 
subjects.     A  few  years  later  the  treaty  made  by  the 
Makedonian  king  I'hilip  with   the   Carthaginian   Han- 
nibal placed  his  Greek  allies,  and  among  these  the   cities   of  the 
i«-14Abc  ^*^^^'""  League,  in   the  number  of    the   enemies    of 
Koine  ;  and    Itomo,  biding   her  time,  requited  the   de- 
KymwJ'  fiance  by  hhattering  the   power  of    l*hili[)    in   tlui   fight 

kcpiMlaL        at  Kynoskej)halai,  where,  forty-six  years  earlier,  Pelo- 
pid.'w   had   fallen    in    the  moment  of   victory  over  the 
brutal   tyrant  of   Pherai.'     'J'hirty  years   later  the  sceptre  of  the 
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Makcdoniaii  kings  was  finally  broken  on  the  field  of   Pydna;  but 
the  catastrophe  was  to  bring  no  real  change  to  the  Hellenic  cities. 
The  tide  of  Roman  eonqnest  seldom  ebbed  ;  and  the      Battle  of 
struggle    was    ended     when    the    plebeian   Mummius      ^^ig^bV- 
looked  down  upon  the  plundering  of  Corilith.     The 
Achaian  League,  as  a  military  power,  was  thus  brought      Coriuth. 
to   an  end;  as  a  political  society,  it  was  kept  alive         i^b.c. 
through  the  influence  of  Polybios,  and  the   shadow   of  the  old 
confederation  continued  for  some  generations  or  some  centuries 
to  comfort  those  who  had  lost  the  substance. 

Henceforth,  as  a  Roman  province,  Greece  becomes  important 
not  for  its  political  systems  but  for  its  literature  and  its  art.  In 
one  sense  the  influence  of  both  was  sinixularly  frreat ;  it   ,  ^ 

"  InniicncG  oi 

was  hap[)y  for  the  Greeks  that  it  was  not  greater.  Had  Greek utera- 
the  Romans  been  capable  of  appreciating  the  real  ^"f^  and  art. 
beauty  of  Greok  art,  the  Greek  cities  would  have  undergone  pro- 
bably a  systematic  and  thorough  deva.station  :  but  in  spite  of  the 
servile  copying  of  Greek  forms,  whether  in  philosophy  or  in  art, 
the  two  peoples  contiiuicd  essentially  distinct,  and  little  happened 
to  break  in  upon  the  inglorious  inactivity  of  the  Greek  cities  until 
the  waves  of  Gothic  invasion  began  to  break  upon  the  Gothic  inva- 
provinccs  of  the  Empire.  The  conduct  of  the  (xreeks  eione. 
showed  that  political  degradation  had  not  extinguished  their  cour- 
age or  their  aptitude  for  war.  Alliens  was  taken  by 
storm;  but  Dexippos,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  time, 
managed  to  recover  the  Akropolis,  and  compelled  the  barbarians 
to  abandon  the  city.  Another  officer,  named  Kleodemos,  defeated 
a  portion  of  the  Gothic  fleet ;  an<l  tlu;  barbarian  host  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Roman  armies.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later  the  city  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  Gothic 
invader.  Alaric  had  advanced  on  a  career  of  unbroken  con- 
quest across  the  Thessjilian  plain  and  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylai,  which,  according  to  the  old  talc,  a  few  hundred  had 
hehl  against  the  myriads  of  Xerxes.  Rut  although  at  Athens 
Alaric  met  with  no  resistance,  he  was  to  find  among  the  I'elopon- 
nesian  mountains  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  Van- 
dal Stilichon,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  to  escape 
from  his  legions  across  that  narrow  strait  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  which  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness  had  witnessed  the 
splendid  achievements  of  Rhonnion.' 

Events  far  more  momentous  were  now  to  give  to  the  (ireek 
people  (a  nation  they  cannot  be  more  strictly  calK'd  than  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Reriklcs)  an  import^inco  of  which  the  wildest  fancy 

'8or  pp.  289-291. 
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coald  never  have  formed  an  idea.  Before  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  Empire,  the  Cfrceks  had  or<>;anized  a  Chris- 
„       .  tian  Chureh,  and  worked  out  a  systematic  and  subtle 

theology  ;  and  when  Constantine  transferred  the  im- 
frxMii  the  ''"*^  perial  throne  from  the  old  Rome  to  the  new,  lie  was 
old  Home  laving  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  for  the  (Ireek 
Ii'ew.*^  language  and  Greek  thought,  while  lie  was  also  raising  a 

aw  A.D,       barrier  between  the  East  and  West  which  has  never  been 
more  than  partially  thrown  down.     Under  its  new  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, Byzantion'  became  the  home  of  the  Roman  Caesar ;  and  the 
code  of  Justinian  was  put  forth  in  a  city  which  had  be- 
The  Byzaii-    Come  the  stronghold  of  the  thought  and  the  language  of 
tine  empire.    ^\^tiiens.     In  sliort,  the  Roman  empire  in  its  new  home 
gradually  became  Byzantine  ;  and  the  change  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  achieved  when  the  Isaurian  Leo  IIL,  suc- 
ceeding the  second  Justinian,  imparted  to  the  adminis- 
tration a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.'"*    The  edict  against  picture- 
]....,,...  .,;q„    worship,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Iconoclast 
,,,,     (Eikonoklastcs),  roused  a  feeling  of  vehement  indigna- 
7aiA.i>.       tion  in  the  continental  and  insular  Hellas  of  ancient 
times.     The  Greek  cities  dared  to  elect  a  rival  emperor,  to  man  a 
fleet,  and  to  sail  to  Constantinoj)le.     Leo  overthrew  the  fleet  by  the 
(ireek  fire  ;  the  rival  emperor  was  taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  enterprise  is  of  itself  evidence  that  the  (xreeks  were  still 
able  to  assert  and  to  fight  for  what  they  regarded  as  their  rights. 

For  some  centuries  the  history  of  European  Ilellas  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  composite  Greek  people  who  had  learned  to  speak  of 
themselves  ;ls  Romans:  and  this  history  under  the  Basilian  sovc- 
TheBaKiiian  ^^'J?"^*  ^^'^'*^  followed  the  stronger  dynasty  of  Isaurian 
emperon.  princes,  is  that  of  an  empire  oppressed  by  the  refine- 
m«-nts  and  complications  of  its  organisation.  Law  liad  given 
place  gradually  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
mind  of  th*;  emperors  was  fixed  wholly  on  the  rctenti<m  of  their 
power  and  tlio  maintenance  of  their  state.  From  this  extreme 
centralisation  followed  necessarily  the  decay  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration in  distant  regions,  which  snlTered  further  in  the  neglect  of 
their  public  works,  the  sums  needed  for  roads,  bridges,  and  aque- 
duct* Inking  diverted  to  tlie  expensesof  the  sumptuous  pageants  of 
the  f.'ipiul.  Discontent  was  thus  nn<lermining  the  imperial  authority 
!nr'''S.,f  ill  the  l)ord(.*r  laji<ls  of  the  empire  and  making  the  t;usk 
'.».  ^'^  conquest  easier  for  the  Seljukian  Turks  when  once 
....  '.7.  they  hfyl  forced  their  wav  arrross  the  frontiers.  The 
folly  of  Con.-^tantine  X.,  who  allowe<l  the  independent  Armenians 
lo  fall  under  tlie  Mohammedan  yoke  and  sacrificed  the  frontier 
'  See  p.  64.  '  t'lnlay,  Oreece  under  the  Ilmnfina,  443,  W)l. 
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fortress  of  Ani,  lielped  them  .still  more.     The  hosts  of  Alp  Arslan 
swept  like  a  tempest  over  ^Vsiu  Minor;  but  the  wisdom  of  Sulei- 
man,   the   general  of  his  sou  Malek.shah,  did  more  to  weaken  his 
great  enemy  by  treatini^  as  proprietors  of  the  s(jil  (subject  only  to 
the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute)  the   free  or  servile  laborers 
who  had  thus  far  tilled  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of   the  great 
IJyzantinc  nobles.     The  Christian  peasants  were    thus   effectually 
won  over  to  the  side  of  the  invaders,  against  whom  the   emperor 
was  about  to  implore  the  aid  of  Latin  Christendom,      '^'he  danger 
was  imminent.      Mountains  visible  from  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia 
were  already  within   the   borders  of  Turkish  territory,  and  the 
Seljukian  sovereigns  Im'KI  their  court  in   that  city   of       rpj^^  ^,^^^^ 
Xikaia  (Nice)  in  which  had    been  assembled   the   first       sades 
general  council  of  Christendoni.     The  help  for  whicli 
the    envovs  of    Alexios    Komnenos  urged  their  ma.ster's  prayer 
before  the  Council  of  Tiacenza  (IMacentia)  wjts  givi^'u  by  the  cru- 
sading liosts  whose  object  was  not  the   defence   of  the  Eastern 
Empire  but  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the   hands  of 
the  infidels.     The  presence  of  these  Western  warriors  filled  AU'xios 
with  fears  .scarcely  less  potent  than  those  which  had  been  wakened 
by  Seljukian    inroads  ;  nor  w;us  the  etfect  of  the  intt^course  thus 
brought  about  between  the  East  and  West  more  happy  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  liyzantinc  Caesars.      Kor  the  Greeks  feudalism   was  a 
thing  of  the  remote  pstst,  of  the  days  of  Solon  and  of  the  The.ssa- 
lian  and  Theban  nobility  which  had  l)een  among  the  most  efficient 
allies  of  Xerxe?.'      For  the  crusiiding  chiefs  nothing  was  so  hateful 
as  the   idea  of  a  central  authority  which  pressed  on  all  orders  of 
the  stite  alike  :  nothing  was  so  precious  a.s  local  tyranny  and  the 
right  of  private  war.     Err  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the 
protection  of  person  and  ()ro})erty  was  everything,  and  to  secure  this 
they  were  willing  to  put  up  with  a  large  amount  of  oppression  and 
corruption  in  their  governors.     The  gulf  which  thus  .separate<l  *Jie 
mind  of  the  East  from  that  of  the  West  was  further 
and  hopelesslv  widened  when  in  the  fifth  crusade  the 
forces   of    Latin   Christendom,  after   the  coiKpiest  of   Zara,  were 
diverted  to  the   task  of  restoring  the  Emperor  I.s;iac  Angelos  to 
the  JJyzantine  throne.     This  consummation   had  been      ^^ 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  ei»treaties  of  Ale.vios,  the 
son  of  I.saac ;  but  when  the  young  prince  was  associated  with  liis 
father   in    the    imp<'rial    dignity,  the    difli(!ulty  of   satisfying   the 
crusading  leaders  wjts  forcibly  brought  home  to  him,  and  the  in- 
sidious counsels  of  Alexios  Doukas,  commonly    ktjown  Jis   Mour- 
zoufle  from  the  sbaggiiicas  of  his  dark  eyebrows,  led  him  to  send  a 

'  See  p.  25. 
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squadron  of  fire-ships  into  the  fleet  of  his  allies.  It  was  his  last 
exploit.  After  his  deposition,  the  throne,  having  been  filled  for  a 
time  bv  «>ne  or  two  more  emperors,  passed  to  Monrzoufie,  who, 
havini'-  failed  in  his  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Venetian 
doge  bandolo,  put  Alexios  to  death.  The  professed  grief  and  rago 
Capture  of  of  tlic  crusaders  at  the  murder  of  their  former  friend 
Constantino-  could  be  soothed  only  by  placing  a  Latin  emperor  on 
^*^^'i204.  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  A  siege  of  four 
days  ma(h^  the  Latin  warriors  masters  of  tlie  city  ;  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  followed  their  triumpli  turned  the  indiiference  or 
aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  AVestern  Christians  into  burning 
hatred.  The  patriarchal  chair  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  the 
matfnificent  work  of  Justinian,  was  polluted  by  an  abandoned 
woman  who  with  disgusting  gestures  and  in  shameless  attire 
screamed  out  from  it  a  drunken  song.  Wretches  blind  with  fury 
drained  off  draughts  of  wine  from  the  vessels  of  the  altar  :  horses 
were  driven  into  tlie  churches  to  bear  away  the  sacred  treasures, 
and  if  they  fell,  were  lashed  and  goaded  till  their  blood  streamed 
upon  the  pavement.  '  How,'  asked  the  Pope,  Innocent  IIL,  '  shall 
the  Greek  Church  return  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  to  respect  for 
tlie  Apostolic  See,  when  they  have  seen  in  the  Latins  only 
examples  of  wickedness  and  darkness,  for  which  they  might  justly 
loathe  them  worse  than  dogs  V 

The  crusaders  liad  come  to  a  people  wliich  to  some  extent 
might  be  described  as  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  but  to  a  land, 
The  Latin  nevertheless,  not  less  Christian  than  Italy  or  France, — 
cImSilut"ino-  ^^^  ^  '''"'^^  wliicli  boasted  churches  of  an  antiquity  more 
pie.  venerable  than   those  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Home 

itself,  and  in  which  the  ritual  of  the  Church  had  taken  root  while 
Western  Christianity  was  in  its  cradle,  and  liad  moulded  the  life, 
the  thoughts,  the  very  being  of  all  its  members.  This  ancient 
civilisation  the  crusaders  now  fancied  that  they  could  crush  or 
hwcep  away.  All  dignities,  offices,  and  lands  were  shared  exclu- 
sively among  the  conquerors.  The  code  of  Justinian  gave  place  to 
the  Assize  of  Jemsalem,  and  not  a  single  Greek  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  admiiiintration  of  the  law.  But  the  old  spell  of 
Greek  learning  and  art  had  not  altogether  lost  its  power.  The 
Pope  sent  young  men  from  the  schools  of  Paris  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  tlie  wisdom  of  the  East :  the  French  king  Philip 
Augustus  invited  young  Greeks  to  Paris  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  creed  and  ritual  of  the  West.  Both  were  playing  with  edged 
Ux>Is  :  both  were  encouraging  that  inten^ourse  of  tlionght  which 
wan  in  the  end  to  scatter  to  the  winds  the  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  temporal  despots  and  the  infallibility  of  spiritual   rulers. 
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The  power  of  the  old  Byzantine  Cjcsars  was,  however,  rather 
divided   than   crushed   by   the   Latin   crusaders,   who   held   Con- 
stantinople for  more  than  half  a  century.     Theodore  Laskaris,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  usurper  who  dethroned  Isiuic  Anirelos,   j^j^^  of  new 
established   hiraself  at   Nice,   first  as  despot,  then   as   *^'!>»P«rt*? «' 
CFuperor.     Other  parts  of  the   empire  were   likewise   zond".  and 
in   revolt  aijainst  the  new  Ca'sars.     The  governoi*s  of   i^^^^'^^- 
Trebizond,'  without  chanirini^  iheir  titles  at  tii^st,  became  sovereigns 
of  their  province  and  laid  the  foundations  (»f  their  later  empire. 
A  power  not  less  formidable  sprang  up  in  the  city  of  Dnrazzo,  the 
old  Epidamnos^  whi«;h,  to  avoid  what  to  them  seemed  a  name  of  ill 
omen,  the  Romans  had  called  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  when 
at  length  the  general  of  Michael  Palaiologos  wrested  the 
capitiil  from  the  Latin  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were  left  with  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  government  of  Latin  Christendom. 

luit  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  evil  thus  wrought, 
it  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  first  crusiide,  which 
carried  Godfrey  and  Tancred  to  J erusjdem.    The  doom   „.      ... 

/.       1  •  111  1         rri       1  ,11  I^l-'C  of  the 

of  the  empire  was  sealed  unless  trie  lurks  could  be  ottoman 
drawn  away  from  liithynia  and  Phiygia,  in  which  ^^  '^^ 
their  armies  could  now  wtjrk  their  will.  In  the  western  warriors 
of  the  Cross  the  Scljukiaiis  for  the  time  found  their  match.  The 
capitiil  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iloum  was  transferred  from  Nice 
to  the  n'mote  and  obscure  city  of  Cogni  (Ikon ion)  :  the  authority 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor  wjis  re-established  along  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  existence  of  his  empire  prolonijed  for  nearly 
350  years.  l)uriiig  this  long  period  the  course  of  the  composite 
Greek  people  ruled  by  the  Byzantine  Cajsar  was  steadily  down- 
ward, while  under  the  tniining  of  (Jthman  and  of  his  son  Orkluin 
the  Ottoman  Turks  were  bracing  themselves  for  the  final  struggle 
with  the  empire  (►f  the  East.  The  stern  discipline,  the  well-ordered 
life,  aii<l  the  good  faith  of  this  nomadic^  tribe  under  these  earnest 
leaders  won  for  them  tlh;  adhe-^ion  of  many  tribes  which  had  been 
the  subjects  of  the  Seljakian  chiefs,  and  opened  for  them  the  gates 
of  many  a  Greek  city.  The  laws  of  Orkhan  weMetl  his  rude  mass 
of  followers  into  an  organised  polity  ;  and  the  wisdom  «>f  his  brother 
Allah-ed-decn  suggested  a  sclieme  which  was  to  be  the  deathblow 
of  the  Byzantine  power.  This  scheme  was  tlie  creation  of  an 
army,  in  which  every  man  should  be  for  life  a  member  i.-jjo. 
of  tiie  sultairs  family.  This  force  consisted  of  Chris-  J,''.I',,^'o[^{,'<j 
tian  i'hihlreii  taken  at  an  age  when  they  could  be  broui^ht  J.misHarieH. 
up  in  the  faith  "f  Nlam  wit!i..iit  the  forcible  conversion  of  jui^oners 

^  Tra|>ezou»,  see  pp.  57,  51 L  See  p.  02. 
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forbidden  by  the  Koran  :  and  in  these  troops  the  Ottoman  leaders 
found  supporters  more  devoted  than  the  I'opes  have  foujid  in  the 
Mendicant  Orders  or  tlie  Jesuits.  An  education  ecpiallv  sound  and 
vi«;orous  would,  if  imparted  by  their  parents,  have  made  them  not 
less  strenuous  in  support  of  Eastern  Christendom  :  the  facttliatit 
could  not  be  or  was  not  iriven  speaks  volumes  for  the  dei^raded 
state  of  the  Greek  population  generally.  Nay,  the  takino-  of  the 
children  seems  by  this  wretched  folk  to  have  been  rather  wel- 
comed as  a  boon  ;  and  when  Orkhan  imposed  a  reijular  tax  of 
tribute  children  to  be  levied  in  every  conquered  district,  it 
was  received  by  many  as  a  measure  which  saved  their  sons  from 
starvation. 

Constantine  XL,  the  last  of  the  Byzantine  C,t?sars,  was  crowned 
at  Sparta.  Two  years  later  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Murad  II.  left 
Coronation  tliC  Ottoman  throne  to  the  man  who  was  resolved  that 
tine  in.^*    ^'^  would  reiixn  in  the  new  Rome  of  Constantine.    The 

1449.  Eastern  Emperor  was  indeed  already  his  vassal  ;  and 

an  ill-timed  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  an  independent  monarch 
led  to  the  final  struggle,  which  after  a  desperate  resistance  ended 
Fall  of  Con-  i»  ^1^^  sacking  of  Constantinople.  The  chief  care  of 
stanriiiopic.    the  conqueror  wjls  to  render  it  a  worthy  capital  for  the 

^'*^'  Ottoman  sovereign  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  practi- 

cally necessary  to  repeople  it.  The  arms  of  Mohammed  II.  were 
afterwards  victorious  in  Trebizond  and  Sinope,  in  Lesbos  and  the 
Peloponncsos :  and  from  all  these  a  large  number  of  Greek  families 
(how  many,  we  cannot  say)  were,  after  the  fashion  followed  by 
Dareios  and  Xerxes,  removed  to  Bvzantion. 

In  this  there  was  not  much  gain.  The  hand  of  the  Ottoman 
Turk  ^rradually  effaced  such  relics  of  old  Greek  customs  aiid 
Ottoman  character  as  liad  survived  the  fonnal  ceremonialism 
fhjnin''*"^'^  of  the  Byzantine  court  or  the  rigid  uniformity  of 
Wf^teni  Eastern  orthodoxy.  Ancient  Hellas  was  now  placed 
Greece.  under  a  feudal   system  which   left  the  wealth   of  the 

country  in  the  hands  of  the  timariots  or  vjissals  of  the  Sultan  ;  and 
the  exaction  of  every  fifth  child  by  way  of  tribute  brought  about  a 
dull  ac(juieHcence  in  a  Hystem  which  took  their  sons  to  replenish 
the  ranks  of  the  janissaries  and  their  daughters  to  fill  the  harems  of 
Turkish  nobles.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  tiii!  Ottoman  revenues  were 
funiiHlicd  by  tiie  haraU.-h  or  capitation  tax  levied  with  a  few 
exceptions  on  every  male,  not  a  Mohammedan,  above  the  age  of  ten 
vcarM.  The  t\ocny  of  commerce,  the;  neglect  of  the  public  ways, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  produce  to  a  market,  led  the  country 
jH-ople  to  ar-cept  as  a  boon  the  land-tax  which  demanded  a  fixed 
jKmion  of  produce  in  kind  ;  and  thus  a  system  was  fjistcned  on 
the  land  whicli  may  be  said  a«  Hurely  to  inslavc  it  ;us  the  system 
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against  which  Solon   in<liji;iiantly  protested,'  and  wliich  in  certain 
points  it  resembled.      None  could  house  their  crops  until  the  tax- 
gatherer  should   have   carried  away  the  portion  reserved  for  the 
governinent ;  and  the  Moslem   lord,  aided  by  a  ^^oslem  colli^etor, 
had  the  power  of  oppressing  the  farmer  and  the  peasant  nmch  as 
he  might  please.    Such  a  system  left  no  room  for  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  cultivation,  and  elTt'Ctually  checked  the  investment 
of  capital  in   land.     The   old  tools  were  used,  the  old  methods 
retained,   only  with   greater   listlessness   and   want  of   spirit  and 
intelligence.    Durinsr  these  ages  of  oppression  the  Greek  population 
continued  to  decline.      Perhaps  no  lime  can  be  pointed  out  when 
things  were  otherwise,  since  tlie  days  when  Polybios  bitteily  de- 
plored the  effects  of  the  loathsome  vices  which  liad  eaten  like  a  can- 
ker into  the  very  heart  of  the  })eople.    But  the  decay  was  now  vastly 
more  rapid.     There  were  no  longer  the  comparatively  flourishing 
cities  which   counteracted   the   ravages  caused   by  the   Slavonian 
inroads  of  the  sixth   century  :  there  was,  in  short,  no  scope   for 
patriotism  or  enterprise  of  any  kind,  and  if  the  victory   victory  of 
of  Lepanto  enabled  the  Venetians  to  punlmse  peace  by    the  Vei 
pledging  themselves   to   payayeaily   tribute   for   the    l -panto, 
island  of  Zante  (Zakynthos),  it  in  no  way  hindered  the      ^^"^• 
Turks  from  making  up  their  losses  by  demanding  fresh  seamen  and 
fresh  ships  from  the  Greeks  whether  of  the  islands  or  of  the  main- 
land.    The  Turkish  con«juests  had,  further,  the  effect  of  driving 
away  the   learned   class   who   had   thriven   on   the   wealth   of  tlie 
Byzantine  nobles.     To  the  land  w  hich  they  deserted  this  was  little 
loss;  to  Western  Europe  it  w.is  in  the  end  a  positive  benefit :  but 
the  change  left  the  peasiintry  to   represent  the  old  (treek  popula- 
tion ;  an<l  these  peasants  delighted  to  think  of  themselves  not  as 
Greeks   but  as  Romans  an<l  Christians,   the   descendants  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  and  the  professors  of  the  ortliocbix  faith. ^ 
More    than   a    century    had   passed  away  since    the    battle  of 
Lepanto,  when  the  Venetian  Senate  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
by  John  Sobieski  at  \'ienna  a  reason  for  beginning  a    campni<nj.s 
war  bv  which   they  miirht  hone   to   repay  themselves   <•/ iii;- n  tnc- 
tlie  costs  of  the  contest.      llus  motive  led  directly  to  a   hini  in 
Rcries  of  campaigns  in  Greece,  under  the  command  of   ^''^^'-'^^c. 
Francesco  Morosini,  wlio,  after  many  solid  an<l  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, occupied    Athens  and    laid   siege   to  the  Akro- 
polis.     The  magnificent  .»<tructures  of  the  old   (Jreek 
architects,  wliicli    gracrd    this   little   liill,  wore  still   in  great   part 
j)erfect  :  but  the  Turks  had  made  use  of  the  rartheiion  :ts  a  pv»wder- 
magazine,   and   a   Venetian   bomb   falling   into   it  shattered  and 

'  See  p.  70. 

'  Fiiilay,  Greece  umUr  (Hhoman  and  Venetian  Domination,  p.  MA 
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partially  destroyed  the  work  of  Pheidias,  Iktinos,  and  Kallikrates/ 
Thirty  years  later  llie  peace  known  as  that  of  Passarovitz,  \vhich 

ins  '  *  secured  to  Venice  its  conquests  in  DaUnatia  with  some 
Peaccof         other  towns,  left  the  Peloponnesos  once  more  in  the 

sbaioMU.  ]j^,j(jg  of  ^Ijc  g^ltan  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  people 
Improvement  ^y.jj,  ncyei-tlielcss  chauijed  for  the  better.     Li  place  of 

in  tnecon-  ,  ^  •  ^  n        i  • 

dition  i)f  the  j)ersonal  labor  the  peasant  now  paid  a  nxed  portion 
people.  ^^^  ^jj^  produce  of  the  soil,  or  its  yalue  in   money,  and 

he  thus  became  either  the  legal  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  he  toiled ;  and  the  result  of  the  change,  a  result  much 
like  that  which  followed  the  reforms  of  Solon",  was  a  state  of 
feeling  which  would  haye  rebelled  against  the  exaction  of  the  tri- 
bute children,  if  that  impost  had  been  still  a  present  reality.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  still  further  fostered  by  the  French 
Keyohition,  and  the  songs  of  Khiga  of  Velestinos  bore  fruit  a 
generation  later,  although  their  author  fell  a  yictim  to  the 
treachery  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  task  of  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke  was  a  work  of  nearly 
thirty  years ;  and  the  warfare  on  both  sides  was  such  as  might  be 
Roboiiion  of  cxpecicd  where  the  antagonism  both  of  race  and  of 
the  Western  creed  iias  bccu  exasperated  by  ages  of  oppression  and 
airainst  the  suffering  into  unreasoning  hatred.  The  intricacies  of  mo- 
TorkB.  (j(»j.,^  diplomacy,  which  can  seldom  go  straight  to  a  mark 

in  matters  eyen  of  the  clearest  riglit  and  duty,  came  in  to  multiply 
difticulties,  and  to  prolong  the  contest  by  raising  hopes,  and  dis- 
appointing them,  and  then  raising  them  again.  That  the  Greeks 
should  enter  on  such  a  struggle  without  the  faults  ^yhich  had  marked 
them  eyen  in  their  best  days,  none  but  dreamers  could  expect ;  and 
the  hindrances  raised  by  want  of  union  and  the  jealousies  of  faction 
Dcriarution  Were  fuUy  as  great  as  those  \vhich  were  presented  by 
dence*"^"  ^^'^  arms  of  their  enemies.  The  declaration  of  indo- 
1W1.  pendence    put   forth    at   the    Achaian    Kahurita  was 

followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Patras  on  the  entry  oi 
the  pujiha  of  Lcpanto  for  the  relief  of  the  Turkish  garrison  ;  and 
the  crime  of  the  Greeks  of  the  J^eloponnesos  in  seeking  to  recover 
their  freedom  was  ayenged  on  the  (ireeks  of  Constantinople  who 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  richest  Greek  bankers  were  mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  their  wealth  ;  the  })atriarch  wa.s  killed,  and 
the  Greek  churches  were  destroyed.  15ut  the  fall  of  Tripolitza,^  a 
U)v>'n  htanding  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the;  three  ancient  cities  of 
Tegcn,  .Mantineia,  and  I'allantion,  cost  tlx; 'i'urks  the  lives  of  6,000 
men  and  carried  the  ^^irceks  sonnnvhat  nearer  to  the  end  atwhich  they 
were  aiming.    'Hie  provisional  government  now  set  up  published  a 

'  tied  p.  2.'59.        ^  Finlay,  Greecr.  under  OUioman  Domination,  p.  30. 

»  See  p.  595. 
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decree    abolishing    slavery   and  forbidding   the   sale  of  Turkish 
prisoners ;  the  Turks  retorted  by  a  massacre,  utterly  wanton  and 
unprovoked,  which  left  Chios  a  desert.   Forty  thousand 
of  the  islanders,  wlu>   had  taken  no  part  in  the  enter- 
prise of  their  we.stern  countiymen,  had  been  ruthless-   J^^J^^^Scio) 
ly  slain,    when  the   con.-^uls  of  England,   France,   and    by  the 
Austria  came  forward   to   assure  the   miserable  fugi- 
tives who  had  tied  to  the  mountains  that  they  could  trust  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  Turks  who  promised  a  complete  amnesty  to  all 
who  returned  to  their  homes.     Seven  thousjuid  came  back,  and  all 
were  mercilessly  slaughtered  ;  and  thirty  thousand  captives  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  perhaps  more  than  paid 
the  expenses  to  which  the  Turks  had  been  put  in  murdering  their 
kinsfolk.      Years  dragged  slowly  on,  marked    by  some    Captnrt'of 
heroic   exploits   and  some   miserable  deeds,  until  the   (^V-TTrks 
capture  of  Athens  Bcemcd  to  forebode  ultimate  failure      1827. 
to  the  Greek   cause.     The   rniHan  Kiutaki  who   commanded   the 
Turks  fancied  that  Lord  Cochrane  and  General   Kichard  Church 
were   among  his   240  prisoners,  and,  having    had  the   eighteen 
European  volunteers  found  among  them  cut  tlown  in  his  presence, 
ordered  the  rest  to   be  massacred.     To  Lord  Cochrane  and  still 
more  to  General  Church  in  his  Akarnanian  campaign  the  Greeks 
were  indebted  for  a  series  of  operations  whidi  changed  the  course 
of   things  on   land.     At  sea,  the  Turkish  ticet  under        Battle  of 
Ibraliim    I*asha    ])rovoked   a   conte>t   with    the   allied       Navuriuo. 
scpiadrons  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  hay  of  Xavarino, 
where   Demosthenes   had  won   his  victor}'  over  Brasidas.'     The 
Engli>«h    admiral,    Sir    Edwanl    Codringtoji,    was    n()    enthusi;istic 
Vliil-hellen  ;   but,  while  acting  strictly  within   the  letter  and   ac- 
cording to  tlie  spirit  of  Ids  instructions,  ho  could  not  regret  that 
tlic  Turks  had  thus  chosen  to  bring  on  themselves  a  signal  punish- 
ment for  former  crimes  against  humanity  and  law. 

The  *  Great  Powers,'  which  had  at  tirst  left  the  Greelcs  to  get  on 
as  best  they  could,  now  stepped  in  for  the  settlenient  of  affairs 
which  fell  within  the  sacred  circle  of  diplomacy.  The  (ireeks  were 
to  be  plaoe<l  under  an  hereditary  sovereign  who  shojild  be  the  inde- 
pendent tributary  of  tli<'  Sultan  ;  and  thcotHce  w.-is  in  the  first  in- 
stance otlered  to  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
refu.scd  by  him.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  evils  which  Appoint- 
markcd  the  reiirnof  the  liavarian  <>tho,  who  was  at  last    '"«;">' "f 

1  -  ,     •  .11  1  •  1     1  I  Otho.  bvthc 

cliosen   t<»r  the   post,  might  fuive  been  avoided  or  less-    (;n'.it  imw- 
encd,  had  this  wise  and  careful  statesman  undertaken  the   J'J^yJy  '^'"^ 
irksome  task   of  replac'ing  faction  by  order,  and  .self-  tirecks. 
seeking  by  simple- hearted  rtlorts  for  the  conunon  i^ood.    The  plan 

'  Sen  p  316. 
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of  Otho  was  to  ijovern  the  (xreeks  by  tlirusting  liis  Bavarinn 
followers  ii)ti>  all  lucrative  offices  ;  but  this  system  was  summarily 
..  cut  short  by  the  bloodless  revoliitiou  of  1843.  Niue- 
of8?ho.  teen  years  later  another  revolution,  etjually  bloodless, 
^*^-  deposed  the  Bavarian  king  ;  and  the  Greek  people  them- 

selves chose  tirst  the  Eno-lish  prince  Alfred,  and,  on  learning- that 
this  choice  could  not  be  carried  out,  took  the  Danish  prince  George. 
That  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  who  can  bring  him- 
self to  think  that  during  the  years  which  have  since  passed, 
the  evils  which  affect  Greek  society  have  been  attacked  at  their 
Prrstnt con-  root.  Little  lias  been  done,  perhaps  nothing,  towards 
dhtiun  of  settlinorthe  country  by  the  makino;  of  roads  and  brid^^es, 
Grt-ece.  by  tlic    suppression  of  brigandage,  by  encouraging  the 

investment  of  capital  in  land,  by  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  by  im- 
proving the  methods  of  agricuUure.  The  old  Turkish  land-tax, 
welcomed  at  tirst  almost  as  a  boon,  has  b(;en  retained  with  so  much 
success  as,  in  the  words  of  the  great  historian  of  modern  Greece, 
to  make  the  task  of  cultivating  its  soil  even  less  profitable  than  that 
of  writing  its  history.'  The  old  faults  of  the  Greek  character  still 
produce  their  evil  fruit  of  personal  corruption,  of  reckless  place- 
linntini;,  of  selfishness,  faction,  jealousy,  and  slander.  The  n)emory 
of  a  great  i)ast  still  leads  to  talking  rather  than  to  action  ;  and  the 
close  of  half  a  century  of  independence  leaves  the  Greeks  much 
where  they  were  when  the  first  years  of  freedom  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  better  things.  I'erhaps  these  evils  will  remain  much  as 
they  arc  now,  until  a  wider  revolution  shall  have  changed  the  face  of 
Sonth-E;u<tern  flurope.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
one  small  portion  of  the  composite  Greek  people^  can  be  brought  to 
orderly  goveniment  and  self-control,  while  a  vastly  larger  portion 
still  lies  under  the  yoke  of  a  senseless  and  intolerable  tyranny.  The 
countries  in  which  llerodotos  took  pride  as  (he  loveliest  and  richest 
of  the  world'  have  been  reduced  by  the  grinding  exactions  of  cen- 

'  Finlay,  Greece  under  Othoma/i  lanpruacfo  which  they  speak.     The 

Dominntwv ,  p.  30.  latter,  after  tho  Ottoman  conquest, 

•Time  may,  perhaps,  be  better  was  flooded  widi  Turkish  andother 

Bpent  than  ill  attempts  to  determine  foreign   w(;rdH  ;    the   former  have 

how  far  the  pre8<;uiC'>nditioiiof  tli<5  been  interniin^i<;(l    with  the  con- 

w-iiple  iH  owing  to  tlie  infliuMKM!  of  (juerors    who     have     siiccciSHively 

lanjr^mirf    or    to  nflinity  ot  l)lo(-d.  swc^pt  ovt^r  tli(>  land,      l^ut  tin;  task 

T!                 I.<;  no  doubt  that  the  es  of  throwing  otrthese  foreign  words 

Uii             •  lit  of  NewUomeHtrength-  has  been  found  mortM-asy  than  the 

entrd  the   foundations  of  tlju  wide  n^generation  of  (> reek  society.  The 

cinpir«   wbicii    the    crinquestH    of  reason  is  obvious.     In  Mr.  Finlay's 

Al»?xander  liad  insurefl  to  dialects  words  '  the  hinj^uaj^o  retained  its 

markf<l  hj  a  sinj^ularly  tenacious  ancient    structure  and   frrammar  : 

vitality  ;  nor  is  tiiere  any  reason  for  the  peoph*  had    lost   tlieir  ancient 

napprjiiinf;  that  the   p<oph}  of  the  virtues  and   institufions.' — IflHtortj 

\\k\\m  known  to  Thucydides  and  ofdreere,  1 4r):j-182L  »•   oHO. 

X^nop|ionar<-bHs  Hellenic  than  the  '  'Seep   101 
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turics  to  a  desert  in  wliicli  tlie  living  scaicely  suffice  to  Lurv  their 
dead,  while  the  robbei*s  squander  their  gains  on  costly  palaces,  on 
enervating  dehauchery,  and  useless  ironclads  at  Constantinojde.  In 
dealing  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponneso.^,  or  of  Attica  only,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bare  fragment  of  a  people  which,  if  united,  would 
be  a  mighty  nation,  and  would  at  once  start  into  life  and  ene^•[Jv. 
Tliat  union  must  embrace  Greek  and  Serd,  Albanian,  Kouman,  nnd 
Bulgarian  ;  but  this  consummation  caonot  be  looked  for  until  the 
invading  horde,  for  such,  in  .'strictness  of  speecli,  the  Turks  arc 
still,  shall  have  been  '  driven  back  to  its  native  deserts,  or  else 
die  out,  tlie  victim  of  its  own  vices,  on  the  soil  whicli  it  lias 
too  long  defiled.'  Their  departure  would  indeed  leave  open  the 
grandest  of  all  fields  for  the  great  experiment  of  Monarchic 
Federalism  ;'  but  whether  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  thus  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  feeling  of  impatience  and 
indiixnation  at  the  continuance  of  evils  not  only  unchecked,  but 
stimulated  and  intensified  by  the  supreme  selfishness  of  tyrants  to 
whom  the  righteous  title  of  rulers  cannot  be  ap])lied  Nsithout 
a  ludicrous  misuse  of  words. 

'  Frei-iuan,  Federal  Government,  711. 
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.   Death  of  Solon. 
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Ionia. 
Revolt  of  Paktyas  a^T'iinst  Cyrus. 
Coixjuest  of  Lydia  by  Harpugos.     ?  Tliinl  con 

(pietit  of  Ionia. 
.  Siej;e  and  eapture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
.  Dc:ith  of  Pei>i.»trat<»s. 
,  Invasion  of  Kamltysen. 
Failure  of  the  Persian  expedition  to  Amoun, 

and  I'.bandonment  of  the  expedition  uguinst 

Cartliaire. 
.   Death  of  Polykrate?,  tynint  of  Samos.     Despot- 
ism of  .Maiandrios  and  Syloson. 
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and  Isairoras. 
Kofoiins  and  expulsion  of  Kleisthenes,  followed 

by  his  return. 
Embassy  from  Athens  to  Sardeis,  to  ask  for  an 
allianee  with  the  Persian  king. 
.     .  Alliance  of  Plataiai  with  Athens. 
.     .  Vietoriesof  the  Athenians  in  Boiotia  and  Euboia. 
Four  thousand  Athenian  Klerouelioi  i)lacedon 
the  lands  of  the  Chalkidian  Ilippobotai. 
Alliance  between  Thebes  and  Aigiua,  followed 
by  a  war  with  Athens. 
.     .  llip'pias  pleads  his  cause  before  a  congress  of 
Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  Corinthians  protest  against  all  interference 
with  the  internal  aflfairs  of  autonomous  com- 
munities ;   and  Ilippias   returns  to   Sigeion, 
where  he  busies  himself  in  intrigues  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitating  the  power  of  Persia 
upon  Athens. 
.     .  Some  oligarchic  exiles  from  Naxos  ask  helj) 
from  Aristagoras  of  Miletos,  at  whose  request 
Artaphernes  sends  Megabates  to  reduce  the 
island. 
Ionian  Revolt.    On  the  failure  of  the  expedi 
tion  Aristagoras  revolts  against  Dareios,  and 
goes  to  ask  help  first  from  Sparta,  where  he- 
gets  nothing,  then   from  Athens  where  the 
people  dispatch  twenty  ships  in  his  service. 
.     .  Burnhig  of  Sardeis. 

Extension  of  the  revolt  toByzantion  and  Kuria. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Aristagoras. 
Capture  and  death  of  Histiaios. 
Defeat  of  the  Ionian  tleet  at  Lade. 
.     .  Deposition  a»id  exile  of  Demaratos. 
.     .  Fall  of  Miletos  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  revolt. 

SUPI'KESSION   OF   THE    loNIAN   REVOLT.      Third 

(?  fourth)  conquest  of  Ionia. 
.     .  Political  reforms  of  Artapiiemcs  and  Mardonios. 
.     .  Destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonios  by  a  storm 

on  the  coast  of  Athos. 
Sparta.      The  Persian   heralds  sent  by  Dareios  to 

demand  earth  imd  water  are  said  to  have  been 

thrown  into  tlie  Barathron  at  Athens  and  into 

a  M'ell  at  Sparta. 
Landing  of  Ilippias  with  the  Persians  at  Mara- 

tlion. 
I'heidippides  sent  to  Sparta  from  Athens  to  aek 

imm<diat<;  help  uirainst  the  Persians. 
AlU'ged  debates  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Mara- 

tlion. 
Defeat  of  tlic  Persians  and  departure  of  tlieir 

fleet. 
Tlie   raising  of  the  white  sliield,  and   alleged 

f  hart:*-  of  tn-aclicry  ugainst  the  Alkmaionidal. 
.  I'Api-ditioii  of  .Milliades  to  Paros.  On  its  failure 

he  I.-*  Hcntcficed  to  a  tine  of  fifty  talents,  but 

dirft  Lxforc  it  is  paid. 
I)«'ath  of  Dareio.s  wiio  is  succeeded  by  Xerxes. 
X«TX<-H  niak<-H  pnpitrationR  for  invading  Egypt. 
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211  Aigiiia 

212  I  AUica. 

213 

216 


.  Reconqucst  of  Eejypt. 

.  The  invaaion  of  Hellas,  sugi?estcd,  it  is  said,  by 
Mardoniosaud  opposed  by  Artabanos, resolved 
upon  by  Xerxes,  who  marches  to  Sardeis. 
.  Ostracism  of  Aristeides. 
Two    hundred    ships    built    by  the  advice  of 
Theinistokles. 
.  Pan-Hellenic  confess  at  the  isthmus. 
Mission  to  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
.  Construction  of  tlie  bridp^e  of  boats  for  tlie  pas- 

sa;]^e  of  the  Persian  anny. 
.  Review  of  the  Persian  army  at  Doriskos. 
Hellenic  and  other  cities  laid  under  forced  con- 
tributions. 
.  Xerxes  at  Tempe. 
Abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Tempe  by  the  allies, 
and  consequent  Medism  of  the  Thessalians. 
.  June.     Departure  of  Leonidius  for  Thermopylai. 
.  Destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian 

fleet  by  a  stonu  on  the  Magnesian  coast. 
.  The  Greek  fleet  takes   up   iU  station  on  the 

northern  coast  of  Euboia. 
.  Marcli  of  Hydarnes  over  Anopaia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cuttini;  off  the  Greek  army. 
Victory  of  the  Persians  and  death  of  Leonidas. 
.  A  Persian  scpiadron  sent  round  Euboia  to  take 
the  Greek  fleet  in  the  rear. 
In  the  lirst  action  off  Artemision   the  Greeks 

take  thirty  ships. 
A  second  storm  does  further  damage  to  the  Per- 
sian fleet. 
In  a  second  sea  fight  the  Greeks  have  the  advan- 
tage, but  resolve  to  retreat  to  Salamis. 
Fortiticalion  of  the  Corinthian  istlimus. 
.  Migration  of  the  people  to  Trolzen,  Salamis,and 

Aiglna. 
.  Devastation  of  Phokis  bv  the  Persians  who  are 

defeated,  it  is  said,  at  Delplioi. 
.  Occupation  of  Athens  by  Xerxes. 
.  Themistokles  by  sending  a  mei«siige  to  the  Per- 
sians prevents  the  intended  retreat  of  the  allies. 
Battle  of  Salamis. 
Xerxes  determines  to  go  home,  leaving  Mardo- 

nios  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Departure  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
March  of  Xerxes  through  Thessaly  and  Thrace 
to  the  Hellosnont. 
.   Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Hlmera. 
.  Siege  and  capture  of  Olynthos  bv  Artabazos, 

wlio  fails  in  his  utt«'n>pt  on  Potidaia. 
.  Siege  of  AntlroH  by  Thi-mistokles. 
.  (iath<riiig  of  tlie'Cireek  fleet  at  Aigina  under 

XanthippoK  and  Leotyehiiles. 
.  Mardonios  oft'ers  Hpeciaily  favorable  termsto  the 
Athenians.  On  their  rtjeetion  lie  occupies 
Athens,  but  abstains  from  doing  any  injury  to 
the  city  or  country,  until  he  learns,  from  the 
ontranee  of  the  Spartan  army  into  .\ltiea,  that 
there  was  no  hoj>e  of  carrying  out  hi*  \AAUii 
successfully. 
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B.C.    PAGE 
218 

223 

224 
225 
226 

227 

2ti8 
230 

232 

233 

234 
478  .  235 

235 

236 


237 
254 

239 

245 

68 

247 

465  I  248 


Boiotia 


Rotreat  of  Murdonios  to  Thebes  after  the  burn- 

inu:  of  Athens. 


MykaU 


At/tens 


Asia  Minor 
Byzantion 
Asia  Minor 


Sparta 
At/teiis 


Sicily  . 
'Dawn 


464  ;  240  '  Pdiypoxvocfo^ 


250  I  AlhcKi     .     . 

'  A  i'f'fia 

261      Bfjyjtia 


400 

4S5 


144; 


A thcnn 
256 
2-19      lYtojitjimnJtnt 

A  iff  ilia  . 
251  Effyjd .  . 
liS'J      A  ifj/ron    . 

{ f'f/f/ruA) 
■.4^»      M'i/jtu-Mit 


into    the    territory    of 
Defeat   und   death    of 


Advanee   of   llie   allies 
Plataiai. 

Battle    of    Plataiai. 
Mardonios. 

Retreat  of  Artabazos. 

The  Persian  camp  stormed. 

Sie<;e  of  Thebes.  The  Theban  prisoners  put  to 
death  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Probably  midsummer.  The  allied  fleet  sails 
tirst  to  Sainos,  then  to  Mykale. 

Battle  of  Mykale.     Ruin  of  the  Persian  fleet. 

Foundation  of  the  Athenian  Empiue. 

Sieu'e  of  Sestos. 

Rei)uildinif  of  the  city,  and  fortification  of 
Peiraieus. 

Mission  of  Themistokles  to  Sparta. 

Buildin<j;  of  th«  walls  of  Themistokles. 

Victories  of  Pausanias  at  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and 
Byzantion. 

Pausanias  sends  his  i)ris<)ners  to  Xerxes,  is  re- 
called to  Sparta,  and  deprived  of  his  command. 

Dorkis  and  theSi)artan  commissioners  withdraw 
from  all  interference  in  the  aliairs  of  tb.e 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  leave  the  ground  open  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

Assessment  of  tribute  by  Aristeideson  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dclian  confederacy. 

Treason  and  death  of  Pausanias. 

Development  of  the  Klcibthcncan  constitution. 

Ostracism  of  Themistokles. 

Death  of  Aristeides. 

Fall  of  the  Gclonian  dynasty. 

Re\olt  and  subjugation  of  Naxos. 

Revolt  of  Thasos,  which  is  conquered  at  the  end 

of  two  years. 
Revolt  of  the  Helots.  Dismissal  of  the  Athenian 

troops  by  the  Spartans.     Alliance   between 

Athens  and  Argos. 
Alliance  of  Mcfrara  with  Athens. 
Buildiu}^  of  tiie  Lon<^  Walls  of  Mcgara. 
The  Athenians  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  aid  the 

Egyptians  in  their  revolt  again-l  Aitaxcrxcs, 
Siege  of  Aigina  l)y  tlic  Atlienians. 
Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  by  Myronidcs. 
Building  of  the  J^ong  Walls  of  Athens. 
Defeat  of  the  Atlienians  at  Tanagra. 
Victory  of  thi;  Athenians  at  ()inoi)hyta. 
(ireatest  (extension  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Banishment  of  Kimon. 

Reforms  of  Kphiiiltes,  followed  l)y  his  murder. 
TIk'  expelled  Helots  i>laced  by  ihe  Athenians  in 

NaiipaktoH. 
Cominest  of  Ait^na  by  the  Athenians. 
Destruction  of  the;  Atlnnian  fleet. 
Final  victories  and  death  of  Kimon. 
AlJeircd  convention  of  Kalljaa. 
Death  of  Themi>'tokJe8. 
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B.C. 


446 
?443     258 


440 


PAGE 

253 


272 
259 


Boiotia 

£uboia 
3Icgaru 
Athene 


Sanios  . 


260 


437     259     Amphipolis 
436  '  261      Korkyra.    . 


262 


433  '  263 
432     2W 


265 


.  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  under    Tolmides    at 

Koroneia.     Evacuation  of  Boiotia. 
.  Revolt  of  Euboia  from  Athens. 
.  Me^ara  follows  the  example  of  Euboia. 
.  Banishment  of  Tijoukydides,  son  of  Mele.sias. 
Buildiui^    of    the    third   wall,   parallel    to    liie 

western  or  Peiraie  wall. 
Accusation  and  death  of  Pheidias. 
Extension  of  Athenian  settlements  to  Lcmno ;. 
Imbros,  Skyros,  and  Synope. 
.  Revolt  of  Samos,   effected  by  the  olit^rchieal 
party,  is  followed  by  the  revolt  of 
Byzanlion. 

The  Samians  ask  help   from  the  Spartans,  who 
summon  acouLcress  of  their  allies,  in  which  the 
Corintiiians  insist  on  tiie  ri^ht  of  ever}-  inde- 
})endent  state  to  the  manaj^ement  of  its  own 
affairs. 
.  Founding  of  Amphipolis  by  Ilairnon. 
.  The  Korkyrjiians  refuse  to  help  the  demos  of 
Epidamnos.  who  a{)ply  to  tlie  Corinthians. 
A  Corinthian  army  admitted  into  P'.pitlamnos. 
The  Korkyraians  express  their  readinetis  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  :  the  proposal  is  rejected  by 
the  Corinthians. 
Surrender  of  Epidanmos. 

The  Korkyraians  seek  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
the  Atlienians,  wlio  decide  on  a  defensive  alli- 
ance, and  seiui  ten  ships. 
These  ships  take  i)art  in  a  se:i-ti«:ht  in  which  the 
Corinthians  defeat  the  Korkyraians.  Hence  the 


FIRST  ALLEGED  CAUSE  OF   THE   PELOPONNESIAN   WAR. 


286      Potidaia 


On  the  arrival  of  a  second  Athenian  squadron 
the  Corintliians  return  home.  • 

.  The  Makedonian  rlijcf  IV-rdikkas  tries  to  stir  up 
revolt  in  Potiilaia  air:iin>l  AtJu-ns. 
The  Athenians  send  a  th-et  to  Potidaia, 
Eml)assic-«  fntin  Potidaia  t<»  Athens  and  Spartn. 
The  Corinthian   Aristeus  forces  his   way   int«» 


Potidaia. 

Blockade  of  Potidaia  by  the  Athenians, 
the 


ay 
Henco 


SECOND   ALLEGED  CAUSE    OF  THE    PELOPONNESIAN   WAU. 


431 


287 

209 
270 

271 


Athetm     .     .     .  Tiie   Atlienians    pa«s    a    decree   cxcludlnjj  the 

.Meijarians  from  all  Athenian  ports. 
Sparta     .    .    .In   an    a^^emtdy    of    Peh»iionne>ian    allies   tho 
Corinthians  lnsi>t  on  war  with  Athens. 

In  a  si'cret  del)atc  «>f  the  Spartiins  the  majority 
decides  for  war. 

Autunm.  In  a  con>rreHs  heUl  at  Sparta  a  lar^o 
nuijorlty  of  tin*  allies  resolve  on  war. 

Etiorts  of  the  Spartans  to  lirin;;  about  tho 
b:inir.liment  of  Perikles. 

Tho  final  demands  of  the  Peloponneslans  re- 
jected by  the  Atheidjins,  who  express  their 
readiness  tosubndt  to  arbitration. 
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I  273  i   rhitiiiai 


274 


275 


Surprise  of  Plataiai  by  a  pnrty  of  Thebans  who 
are  adniiiteil  into  the  eity  by  Naukleides. 

The  Thebans  in  their  turn  arc  surprised  by  tlie 
Plataians  Avho,  in  breaeli  of  their  promise  to 
the  Tliebau  reinforeenient,  slay  all  their 
prisoners. 

The  Phitaian  Monieu  and  children  removed  to 
Atliens. 


PELOPONNESIAN   WAR.    FIRST  YEAR. 


277 


sre 


279 


280 


Ji-lo]joiiucsos 


A'Kjiua 


Mtija  ra 
At/a-/i.t 

Tit  rare 


At/ien.i 


Tlie  Peloponnesian  f orees  under  Archidamos  in 

vade  Attiea  and  attaek  Oinoe. 
Ravaginj^  of  tlie  demos  of  Acharnai. 
The  Athenians,  aided  by  the  Korkyraians,  nttaek 

Methone.    Brasidas  throws  himself  into  the 

city. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  Aigina  expelled  by  the  Athe- 
nians are  allowed  by  the  Spartans  to  settle  in 

Thyreatis. 

The  Athenians  ravage  Mcgaris. 
A  reserve  fund  of  1,000  talents  placed  in  the  Akro- 

I)olis. 
Sitalkes,  chief  of  the  Odrysai,  becomes  an  ally  of 

Athens,   with   which  Perdikkas  again  makes 

peace. 
Funeral  oration  of  Perikles. 


430     281  ;  AtlUa .     . 

283  I 

I 
I 
286     Ihtidaia  . 

Al/ietis 

I 
I  I 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  invasion  of  Attica. 

Outbreak  of  the  i)lague  at  Athens. 

Unpopularity  of  Perikles  consequent  on  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.  He  is  lined,  but  re- 
elected Strategos. 

Terrible  losses  by  the  plague  in  the  Athenian 
camp.     Surrender  of  Potidaia  to  Xenophon. 

Tlie  Sjiartan  envoys  to  the  Persian  court  inter- 
cepted in  Thrace  by  Sadokos,  son  of  Sitalkes, 
are  l)r«)ut;iit  to  Athens,  and  tliere  put  to  death 
along  with  the  Corinthian  Aristeus. 


420     2H7      ritUaial 


288  I   Chalkidike, 
sikarnartia 


•  28U 
'  209 


yaupakton 
KreU  .    . 


THIRD  YEAR. 

The  spartan  army  with  their  Boiotian  allie? 
invades  tlu^  territory  of  Plataiai.  On  the  re- 
j<-ction  of  hi.s  i)ropo8als  for  neutrality  Arclii- 
damos  invests  the  jtlace. 

Defeat  of  th<r  Aliwnians  under  Xenophon. 

ThcSpiirUin  Kiiemos,  wishing  to  detach  Akarna- 
nia  from  Atliens,  detiTrnines  to  attaek  Stratos. 

Defeat  of  the  clans  in  Alliance  with  him.  Re- 
treat of  K nemos. 

Phormion  lnU:rcej)ts  the  Corinthian  licet,  and 
wJiiH  a  splendid  victory. 

I'Vuith'-^rt  Athenian  expedition  to  Kretc. 
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PELOPONNESIAN   WAR.       THIRD    TEAR  {continued). 


PAGE 

291 


293 


XaujMiktoH 


t^'kdami; 


293  i  MalaluHui  , 


The  Peloponnesian  fleet  contrives  to  entice  Phor- 
niion  into  tlie  Corinthian  irulf  ;  bnt  the  triumph 
of  llie  S|>arlans  its  luriR-d  into  a.-^cconil  victory 
for  Phorniion. 

Broiidas  and  Kneinos,  beinjj  compelled  to  ^ve 
up  a  proposed  nii^lit  atUiek  on  Peiraieus,  make 
a  raid  on  Salaiuis,  and  carry  otf  the  Athenian 
guard-iships. 

Sitalkes,  the  Odrvsian  chief,  advances  to  Anthe- 
raous ;  but  through  the  intrij^ues  of  Perdikkas 
he  is  constrained  to  retreat. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

294  La^K<  .  .  Revolt  of  all  Lesbos  from  Athens,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  town  of  Methyinna. 

295  Kleippides,  sent  with  forty  "hips  to  reduce  the 
island,  allows  the  Lesbians  to  send  envoys  to 
Athens. 

296  On  tiie  prajer  of  the  Lesbian  ambassadors  who 
appear  at  the  Olympic  festival  a  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  under  Alkidas  is  ordered  to  support 
the  revolt. 


427     297     Attica 
Lenboii 


296 


299 
300 

301 
302 
304 
305 

306 

307 


Athens 


Plataiai 


Korkyra 


FIFTH  YEAR, 

Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponncsians  under 
Kleomencs. 

The  olif^rchs  incautiously  arm  the  demos  who 
insist  on  a  distribution  of  com,  Uireateninic 
in  default  to  throw  open  the  ^tes  to  the 
Athenians. 

Tlie  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  make  a  convention 
with  Paehes. 

Alkidas  arrives  to*}  late  and,  being  resolved  to 
reluni  home,  ma^isacres  liis  prisoners  at  Myon- 
nesos. 

The  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  1,000  in  numl^er,  arc 
s<^nt  to  Athens. 

Ill  the  debate  which  follows,  Kleon  proj  oses  the 
execution  of  the  whole  MytUenuian  i>eople. 
The  sentence  is  passed,  but  revoked  U»e  next 
day.  chiefly  tlirou^h  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  I)i«)dotos.  TIm'.  Mvtilenaian  pri^oner8  at 
Athens  are  slain.  l>ut  the  trireme  >cnt  to  arrest 
the  execiitioii  arrives  just  in  time. 

I' p wards  of  2110  I'latalaiiL-^  mnna;;c  to  escape 
from  the  city.  Fhe  re>t  are  compelled  to 
^urrender  through  famine,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Theban  plan  are  all  put  to  deatlj. 

Tile  prisoners  sent  ba<k  fnun  Corinth  carry  a 
deeive  estiil»li>hin;;  the  ancient  friendship  wltli 
the  I'eh)|>onne>ians. 

Tiiey  brin^cachartre  of  .\ttikism  airainst  Peithias, 
wiio,  tH:int;aciiuitted,  retaliates  by  aceusinir  the 
nobles  of  eutlm^  stakes  In  the  ^)ve  of  Zeus. 

Munter  of  PetUiias. 
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PELOPUNNESIAN  WAR.      FIFTH  YEAR  {contimicd). 


B.C. 


PAGE 


808 
309 


310 

311 


Meqara 
Athens 
Melos  . 

Trachis 


yikostratos,  the  Athenian  admiral,  seeks  to  allaj 
the  feud  between  the  oligarehs  and  the  demos. 

Indecisive  victory  of  Alkidas. 

The  Athenian  admiral  Eurymcdon,  anxious  to 
get  to  Sicily,  connives  at  the  massacre  of  the 
oligarchs. 

Conquest  of  Minoa  by  Nikias. 

Second  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  summer. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Nikias  to  the  Spar- 
tan colonies  of  Melos  and  Thera. 

Foundation  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia. 


426  I  313  I  Akaniauia 


313 
314 


SIXTH  YEAR. 

The  Akarnanians  beseech  Demosthenes  to  Dioek- 
ade  Lcukas. 

Demosthenes  resolves  on  a  campaign  in  Aitolia, 
with  the  view  of  advancing  into  Boiotia,  and 
there  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Athens. 

His  defeat  and  return  to  Naupaktos. 

The  Ambrakiots  seize  Olpai. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  geneml  Eury- 
lochos,  followed  by  the  ignominious  retreat  of 
the  Peloponnesians  under  Menedaios. 

The  Ambrakiot  reinforcements  cut  ofl'atIdomen6. 


425 


315 
817 

318 

319 

:«o 


sx 


827 


PyloH  . 


Athetm 


Pylon 


.■«I      Athetm 


3-.£J  ,  I)jlon 


Atfien* 


OhUm 


SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Demosthenes  occupies  Pylos,  from  which  Brasi- 
das  in  vain  tries  to  dislodge  him. 

The  Spartan  fleet  dcjfcated  by  the  Athenians  In 
the  harbor  of  Sphaktcria. 

Blockade  of  the  Spartan  hoplites  in  the  island. 

Terms  of  truce  arranged  on  the  surrender  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

S])artan  envoys  appear  at  Athens  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  Kleon  denuinds  the  Hurrender  of  the 
lioplitcs,  and  brings  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
ambassadors. 

Tlie  Atlienians  refuse  to  restore  the  Spartan  fleet. 

Distress  of  the  besiegers. 

The;  news  from  Pylos  causes  great  dissatisfaction. 
Nikisis  treaelierously  al)an(lons  liis  command 
to  Kleon,  who  promises  to  return  victorious 
in  twenty  days. 

Attack  on  Sjjhakteria.  Capture  of  292  hoplites, 
wlio  an;  conveyed  to  Athens. 

F".-t;tbliHhm<;iitof  a  i»ermanentAllieni!in  garrison. 

liavages  eauHed  by  M(;ssenians  from  Nauj)akt08. 

Artapbernes,  tlie  Persian  envoy  to  SpartJi,  is 
Ijrougbt  to  Atl»»;ns,  an<l  K(!nt  back  to  Kphesos, 
witli  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  are  compell- 
ed to  return  on  the  <leath  of  Artaxerxes. 

'I'he  Cblans  are  ordered  by  the  Athenians  to  pull 
<lown  the  uvvf  wall  of  their  <lty. 
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PELOPONNESIAN   WAR.      EIGHTH  YEAR. 

PAGE 

327  Pdoptmnexos  .  The  Athenians  establish  a  pirrison  in  Kytliera, 
and  tiike  Thyren.  The  Aiarinotans  captured 
within  it  are  taken  to  Atiien?and  put  to  death. 

328  Allejered  nuissaere  of  2,000  Heh)ts  bv  the  Spartans, 
who  receive  overtures  from  l*erdikkas  for 
combined  operations  against  the  Athenian 
empire. 

2Q!d  Bra*idas  is  sent  in  command  of  the  expedition 

into  Thrace. 

330  Tlic  Atlienians  ^ct  possession  of  Nisaia,  but 
retreat  from  Megara  when  Brasidas  offers 
battle. 

The  Meijarians  demolish  their  Long  Walls. 
361     Sicily  .    .     .     .In  the  congkess  of  the  Sicilian  Gueeks  at 
Gela  Hcrmokrates  inveii^hs  ag:iinst  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  Athenians.     General  peace 
between  the  Sikeliot  cities. 

331  Buiolia  .  .  .  Failure  of  the  i)lan  of  Demosthenes  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Boiotia. 

Battle  of  Delion  ;    decisive    victon*  of  the 
Tliebans. 

333  Ihracc  .  .  .  Brasidas,  having  marched  through  Thcssaly,  ap- 
pears before  Akantlujs,  where  the  people  are 
averse  to  the  idea  of  revolt  from  Alliens. 

334  The  Revolt  of  Akanthos  is  l)rouglit  about  by 
the  elo(iuenee  and  the  threats  of  Bnisidas,  sup- 
ported l>y  the  oliu^archic  faction. 

335  Surrender  of  AmI'HIPolis  to  Brasidas. 

336  Thucydides  arrives  on  the  same  day  at  Eion.  For 
his  remissness  in  failing  to  save  Amphipolishe 
Ls  banished  or  goes  into  voluntary  exile. 

338  Brasidas  takes  TorOu^. 


363 
338 

339 


Sparta 


Sicily . 
T fir  ace 


NINTH  YEAR. 

The  Athenians  accept  the  year's  truce  offered  by 

the  Spartiins  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  the 

status  ijito. 
Dismantling  of  Leontinoi. 
Bra.>«i(las   in   nc«iv»'d   into   Skiun^  against    the 

wi^hes  of  till'  party  favorable  to  Atliens. 
The  commis>ioncrs  arrive  to  announce  the  truce. 

Brusida.s  insists  that  Ski«"ju6  revolted  before  it 

began. 
Revolt  of  Mend^  from  Athens.     It  is  recovered 

by  Nikias  and  Nikostratos. 


TENTH  YEAR. 


341 

»42 
»43 


A  therm 
Thrace 

29* 


Kleon   Is  placfd  in  command  of  the  army  for 

operations  in  Thrace. 
Recovery  <»f  ToroiiA  by  Kleon. 
Batti.f.'ok  .Vmi'iiii'olis.     Death  uf  Brasidae  and 

of  Kleon. 


CS2 
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PELOPONXESIAN   WAR.      ELEVENTH  YEAR. 


B.C. 

421 


PAGE 

»47 


348 


Athens  .  . 
Amphipolis . 
Athens    .     . 


J'eloponncsos 


RixtiliciUion  of  the  peticc  of  Nikias. 

The  Chulkidiaus  refuse  to  give  up  Ainphipolis. 

Separute    treaty    between   Athens   unci    Spnrla. 

Tlie  Atlienians  surrender  the  prisoners  taken 

at  Sphakteria. 
Formation  of  tlic  new  Ari^ive  confederacy. 
The  Athenians    are    induced  to  witlidraw  the 

Messenians  and  Helots  from  Pylos  and  place 

them  In  Kephallenia. 


420 


TWELFTH  YEAR. 

I  I^Ioponncsos    .  Alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta. 
352  ;  Athens    .    .    .  Defensive  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia. 
Olympia.    .    .  The  Athenians  present  at  the  games.     "Victories 
of  Alkibiades. 


419  j  353  I  I\loponiiesos 


THIRTEENTH  YEAR. 

Alkibiades  makes  a  progress  through  Achaia. 
The  Athenians  bring  the  Messenians  and  Helots 
back  to  Pylos. 


418 


354 
855 
856 


FOURTEENTH  YEAR. 

J^dopomicsos  .  Invasion  of  Argos  by  the  Spartans  under  Aiiis, 
who  grants  the  Argives  a  truce  of  four  months. 

Battle  of  Mantineia.  Complete  victory  of 
the  Spartans,  who  thus  regain  their  old  position. 

Oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  One  Thousand  at 
Argos. 


417 


357 


FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 

PcloponnMos  .  Rising  of  the  Argive  demos  against  the  oligarchs. 
Building,  and  demolition  of  the  Long  "Walls  of 
Argos. 

Makciloii'ui  .  .  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  reco- 
ver Amphipolis. 


416     856     Melo» 


A  thai  t 


SIXTEENTH  YEAR. 

.  The  Mclians,  refusing  to  join  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, are  besieged,  and  on  their  surrender 
are  massacred. 

.  Arrival  of  envoys  fnmi  Egesta  in  Sicily  to  nsk 
help  against  tlie  people  of  Selinous,  The 
Egestaians  promise  to  bear  the  whole  costs  of 
tlje  war. 


415 


804 

807 

806 


SEVENTEENTH    YEAR. 

Athens    .    .    .  Alkibiades,    Nikias,    and  Lamnchos  appointed 
gfijcralb  of  an  (•xt)cdition  to  Sicily. 
Miitihition  of  the  Hcniiai. 
Accunutlon  of  Alkibiades  on  a  charge  of  profana- 
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PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  {cun.lnued). 


B.C.  PAGE 


414 


969 
370 

Syracuse 

871 

Italy  . 

373 

•'  icily 

373 

375 

Syracuse 

879 

Sparla    . 

882  I  Syracuse 

383 
384 
385 


386 


887 

387 
888 


tion.     His  trial  postponed  until  after  his  re- 
call from  Sicily. 
Departure  of  the  fleet  from  Athens. 
Hennokrates  warns  the  Syraeusansof  the  coming 
Invasion.    He  is  contradicted  by  Athenas^oras. 
.  The  Athenian  fleet  reaches  Rheuion.   The  wealth 

of  Ej^esta  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  cheat. 
.  The  Athenians,  having  sailed  tiret  to  Syracuse, 
occupy  Katan6. 
Alkibiades,   summoned   to  Athens,   makes   his 
escape    from  Thourioi,   and   is  sentenced   to 
deatli  in  his  absence. 
.  Landini^  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbor. 
The  Athenians  win  a  victory,  of  which  Nikias 
makes  no  use. 
.  Alkibiades  urges  the  active  resumption  of  the 
war  against  Athens,  the  mission  of  a  Spartan 
general  to  Syracuse,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  garrison  in  Attica. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR. 

.  Landing  of  the  Athenian  army  at  Leon. 
Surprise  of  Epipolai. 
The  Athenians  build  a  fort  on  Labdalon. 
The  first  Syracusan  counterwork  taken  by  the 

Athenians. 
Lamachos  is  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  second 

counterwork. 
The  Athenian  fleet  ntiims  from  Naxos  to  the 

Grejit  Harbi)r  of  Syracuse. 
The  Athenians  again  have  everything  in  their 

favor,  and  Nikias  again  makes  no  use  of  tlie 

opportunity. 
The  Syracusans  depose  Hermokrates  from  his 

command. 
Gylijjpos   crosses  to  Taras;  Nikias  makes  no 

eflfort  to  intercept  him  at  sea. 
Gylippos,   having  entered   Syracuse,   takes  the 

fort  on  I^abdalon. 
Nikla.s  fortifies  Plemmyrion. 
Victory  of  the  Syracusans.    Nikias  writes  to  ask 

for  more  help  from  Athens. 


418  1  890  I  Attica 


NINETEENTH  YEAR 

.  The  Peloponneslans,  by  fortifying  Dckclcia,  be- 
gin the  Bo-callcd 


801 
898 
806 
806 


DEKELEIAN   WAR. 

Syracuse  .  .  A  naval  victory  of  the  Atlunians  is  made  worth- 
less by  the  loss  of  I'lemmyrlon. 

The  di'stmctlon  of  the  fleet  of  Nik  ins  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  T.i  triremes. 

Failure  of  the  night  attack  of  Demosllieues  on 
Epipolai. 

Nikias  refuHCj*  to  retreat,  or  even  to  withdraw 
the  fli-et  to  KatanO  or  Naxos. 


6S4 
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PELOPONNESIAN  (DEKELEIAN)  WAR.    NINETEENTH   YEAR 


B.C.     PAOB 


39t) 
4<X) 
402 
403 


406 
407 

4oe  I 

I 

411  !  Athens    . 

Attica 

412  I 

418      The  Egean 


{coiit'utual). 

Eclipse  of  the  moon.    Nikias  refuses  to  stir  for 

27  days.  [don. 

Defeat  of  tlie  Athenian  fleet.   Deatli  of  Euryme- 
The  Syracusans  close  the  Great  Harbor. 
Destruction  of  the  Atlienian  fleet. 
The  Athenian  retreat  delayed  by  a  stratagem  of 

Hermokrates. 
After  a  retreat  of  terrible  suffering  extending  over 

7  days, the  division  of  Demosthenes  surrenders, 

on  the  promise  that  their  lives  shall  be  spared. 
Surrender  of  Nikias  to  Gylippos.    The  prisoners 

are  thrown  Into  the  quarries  of  Epipolai. 
Demosthenes,  in  defiance  of  the  compact  made 

with  him,  is  put  to  death  along  with  Nikias. 
.  The  Athenian  slaves  desert  in  large  bodies  to 

the  Spartans  at  Dekeleia. 
.  Dismissal   of    the  Thrakian  mercenaries,  who 

massacre  the  people  of  Mykalessos. 
The  catastrophe  in  Sicily  aggravates  the  dislike 

of  the  oligarchical  factions  for  Athens. 
.  The  Euboians  and  Lesbians  ask  help  from  Sparta 

in  their  meditated  revolt  from  Athens, 
The  Persian  king  claims  the  tribute  assessed  ou 

the  Greeks  by  Dareios. 


TWENTIETH  YEAR. 


412  ,  415  Mission  of  Aristokrates  from  Athens  to  Chios. 

I  Wexteni  j  Victory  of    the  Athenians  over   the  Pelopon- 

Ifella.'t  \      nesians  at  Peiraion. 

'  416      TTie  Egean  Revolt  of  Chios,  Lebedos,  and  Erai.    On  receiv- 

ing tidings  of    these  revolts  the  Athenians 
'  i  resolve  to  make  use  of  the  reserve  funds  in  the 

j  Akropolis. 

I  417  Revolt  of  Miletos.      First  treaty  between  the 

Spartans  and  the  Persians. 

418  Insurrection  of  the  people  in  Samos  against  the 
oligarchical  government. 

Revolt  of  Lesbos,  which  is  reconquered  by  the 
Atlicnians. 

419  The  Athenians  ravage  Chios. 

421  The  Atiienians  muster  a  fleet  of  104  triremes  In 
Samos. 

422  Second  treaty  between  the  Spartans  and  the 
Persians. 

The  Athenians  fortify  Delphinion,  and  ravage 
Cliios. 

424  K«!volt  of  Rhodes  from  Athens  brought  about 
by  th(r  oligarchic  faction. 

425  .Mivibiades  takes  refuge  with  Tissaphemes,  and 
makes  overtures  to  the  Atlunian  (oligarchic) 

426  olllceniat  Samos,  nromisiiig  tliem  the  help  of 
tlie  Persian  king  if  the  Athenian  democracy 
itt  |)ut  down. 

427  OjM'osition  of  Phrynichos  to  the  counsels  of 
AlkibiudcH. 

428  AthmM    .     .     .  MlBslon  of  Peisandros  to  Athens  from  Samoa. 
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PELOPONNESIAN  (DEKELEL\N  OR  IONIAN)  WAR    TWENTIETH 

YEAR   (continued). 


B.C. 


PAGE 

429 


4:30 


The  Egcan 


Tlic  Athenians  appoint  10  commissioners  to  set- 
tle matters  witli  Tissaphernes. 
Organization  of  the  olij^archical  conspiracy. 
.  Victory   of  the  Atlienian  fleet  at  Rhodes. 


^11  I  433 
436 

437 

439 
440 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

447 


TWENTY-FIRST    YEAR. 

Athens   .     .    .  Rei^  of  terror.     Usurpation  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. 
Samos    .     .     .  Tlie  Athenian  army   resolves  to   maintain   the 
KlcLstheuean     constitution.       Beini;    heartily 
supported  by  the  Samians,  they  declare  Athens 
to  be  in  revolt  from  the  people. 
Alkibiades  elected  Strategos  by  the  citizens  at 
Samos. 
Athens     .    .    .  Fortitication  of  Ectionia  by  the  Four  Hundred. 
Destruction    of   the  fort  with    the  .sanction  of 
Theramenes. 
Enboia    .    .     .  Defeat  of  Thymochnres.     Revolt  of  the  island. 
Athens     .     .     .  Suppression  of  the  Four  Hundred.    Pructical  re- 
btoratiou  of  the  Periklean  polity. 
Trial  and  execution  of  Antiphon. 
Asia  Minor      .  Revolt  of  Byzantion  from  Athens. 

Tissaphernes  sends  back  the  Phenician  fleet  from 

Aspendos. 
Victory  of   the  Athenians  under  TItrasyboulos 
and  Thrasylos  ofT  Kynossema. 


TWENTY-SECOND    YEAR. 


410     449      Asia  Minor 


Battle  of  Kyzikos.  Death  of  Mindaros ;  de- 
struction of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 

The  Atiienians  airain  become  masters  of  the 
highway  of  the  Hellespont. 


400 


452 


652 


TWENTY-THIRD  YEAR 

77<e  J-jjam   .     .  Thrasylos  cuts  of!  the  Syracusan  squadron. 
Pylos  ....  Recovery  of  Pylos  by  the  Spartans. 
Megnra  .     .     .  The  Megarlans  recover  the  port  of  Nisala. 
tSicily  ....  Destruction  of   Selinoua   by  Hannibal  Giskon, 

who  >lonn^  Hiiii'Ta. 


408 


TWENTY  FOL'KTH   YEAR 


453  j  Asi(i  Minor 
4M  I 


The  Athenians  reduce  C'halkedon. 
The  younger  Cyrus  sent  down  as  Persian  com* 
umuder-in-chlef  in  A^lu  Minor. 


407 


4fi6 

466 
457 


TWENTY  FIFTH   YEAR 

Lysandnis   organises  a  systi-m   of    Clubs  as  a 
means  of  Irienasing  hl^  own  p«)Wer. 
Athens    .     .    .  Return  of  Alkibladts. 
The  SSgenn  .    .  Defeat  of  the  pilot  Antiochos  oil  Notion. 

Alkibiades  ]>lunders  Kym<?.     He  is  deprived  of 
hi.<4  eomuiand. 


G8(> 
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PELOPONNESL\N    (DEKELEIAN    OR    IONIAN)    WAR. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 


TWENTY- 


B.C.      PAGE 

406     458 


461 
463 


465      .khens 
469 


471      Athens    . 

An 

474      Tlie  Eijean 


y 


KalUkratidas,  hftving  succeeded  Lysandros, 
slorins  Methyinna,  and  blockades  Kouon  und 
Archestratos  in  Mytilen^. 

Battle  of  Argennoussai.  Victory  of  the 
Athenians.    Death  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  Athenian  generals  commission  Theramenes 
and  Thrasyboulos  to  rescue  the  crews  of  the 
disabled  vessels.  A  storm  prevents  the  exe- 
cution of  the  order. 
.  A  despatch  from  the  generals  makes  known  these 
facts  ;  and  Theramenes  resolves  to  destroy  the 
generals.  He  avails  himself  of  the  festival 
Apatouria  to  increase  the  feeling  against  them. 

Proposal  of   Kallixenos    that  tlie  people  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
generals  in  a  lump. 
.  Protest  of  Sokrates. 

Murder  of  six  of  the  generals. 
.  Eteonikos  compels  the  Chiaus  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops. 
Appointment  of  Lysandros  as  secretary  to  Arakos. 

Demolition  of  Akragas  [Agrigentum]. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR. 


405 


476 

477 

478 
481 


482 
488 


.•«7  ( 
4M  I  487 
488 
489 


4flB 

406 
400 

407 


Lysandros  takes  Lampsakos.  The  Athenian 
fleet  is  posted  at  Aigospotamoi,  and  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  Lysandros. 

Escape  of  Kouon  to  Kypros  (Cyprus). 

Lysandros  orders  the  Athenian  garrisons  in  all 

the  conquered  towns  to  go  straight  to  Atliens. 

Athe.ut    .    .    .  The  pressure  of  famine  is  thus  increased ;  but 

•  some  political  relief  is  obtained  by  the  Pse- 

phisma  of  Patrokleides. 

Lysandros  blocks  up  tlie  entrance  to  Peiraieus 
with  150  ships. 

SuKUKNDEU  OF  ATHENS,  followcd  by  thc  dis- 
mantling of  the  Long  Walls. 

Sicily  ....  Despotism  of  the  elder  Dionysios, 

AUiens  .  .  .  Tyranny  (<f  tlie  Tiiirty  at  Athens,  supported  by 
the  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison. 

Oppfjsition  of  Theramenes  to  Krilias. 

Death  of  Theramenes. 

Tile  exiles  under  Thnu^ybonlos  occupy  Phyl6. 

Thc  Thirty,  after  maMsncring  -M)  Eleusiiiians, 
are  defeated  by  the  exiles,  and  Krilias  is  slain. 

Lysandros  returns  to  Athens,  after  subduing 
the  SemiaiiH,  und  thus  bringing  to  an  end  the 

I'KI-OI'ONNKHIAN   WaU. 

The  exiles,  with  the  aid  of  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan klni;,  jiut  down  the  Thirty. 

HeHtoratlon  of  the  Democracy.  Rcviaion  of  thc 
laws  of  Dnikon  and  Solon. 

Limitation  of  the  citizenship  to  the  sons  of 
cltlzen-parcntH  on  both  sides. 
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087 


EMPIRE  OF   SPARTA. 


B.C. 

PAGE 

497 

Plmjgia .     . 

499 
500 

Asia  Minor 

401 

502 

Mempotainia 

400 
899 

507 
511 
515 
520 
509 
549 

Trapezous    . 
ByzaiUioii 
Athetis     .     . 

Sparta     .     . 

398 
397 

551 
552 

Asia  Minor 

553 

554 

555 

556 
557 


5&S 

559 

560 
667 

560 
561 


Aria  Miiior 


Thebes 


Ikloponnetos 


Knidox    .     . 
Boiotin    .    . 

Aria  Minor 


562      Athens 
Uuriuth 


.  The  Spartans  bring  about  the  murder  of  Alki 

blades. 
.  Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,   gathers   an  army  of  Greek  iner- 
eenaries,     among     wlioni    is    the    historian 
Xenophon. 
.  Having  marched  to  Kunaxa,  he  is  there  slain  in 
a  sudden  attack  on  Artaxerxes. 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon. 
.  Arrival  of  the  Ten  Thousand  at  Trapezous. 
.  The  Ten  Thousand  at  Byzantion. 
.  Trial  and  execution  of  Soknites. 
Return  of  Xenoplion  to  Atlicns. 
.  Deatli  of  Agis.     Election  of  AgesUaos  as  king 
in  his  place. 
Consj)ira(y  of  Kinadon. 
.  Derkyllidas,  having  put  down  Meidias,  the  mur- 
derer of  Slauia,  reduces  Atameus. 
Operations  of  Derkyllidas  in  Karia. 
The  Spartans  send  Agesilaos  to  settle  the  affairs 

of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
The  Thebans  interrupt  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis. 
.  Agesilaos  despatches  Lysandros  tothellcUespont. 
Death  of  Tissaplicrncs. 
Rising    of    the     Rliodian    demos    against    the 

Spartans. 
Murder  of  the  Rhodian  Dorieus  by  tlie  Spartans. 
.  Tlie  Rhodian  Timokrates  is  sent  !)y  the  Persian 
Tithraustes  to  Tlicbcs  to  stir  up  war  against 
Sparta, 
BoiOTiAN   Waii  between   Thebes    and    Sparta. 
Lysandros   is   ordered  to   march  from   llera- 
kleia  and  attack  llaTuirtos. 
The  Thebans  ask   aid   of    the  Athenians,  who 

grant  it  unanimously. 
Lysandros  is  slain  before  the  walls  of  Haliartos. 
Evacuation  of  Boiotia  by  tiie  Spartans. 
.  An  alliance  between  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and   Argos,  converts   the   Boiotian    into  the 
Corinthian  W.\k. 
Recall  of  Agesilaos  from  Asia. 
Tlie  Battle  of  Corinth  insures  the  Pcloponncsian 
ascendency  of  the  Spartans.     A  few  days  later 
the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  is  overthrown 
by   the   victory   of  Konon  in  the  Battle  of 
Kmi)08. 
.  At  Chaironela,  Agesilaos  hears  of  Konon's  suc- 
cess, but  conceals  hi-i  knowledge  till  aft<'r  the 
battle  of  Koroneia,  in  which  he  wins  a  doubt- 
ful victory. 
Agesilaos  returns  Ut  Sjtarta  bv  way  of  Delphol. 
.  AI)yd<H  alone  Ijolds  out  for  the  Spartans  under 

Derkvllidas. 
.  Rebuildini;  of  the  Long  Walls  by  Konon. 
.  The  SparlJins  pull  down   iwjrtlons  of  the  Long 
Walls    between    Corinth     and     itb     port    of 
Lechalon. 
TheHe  being  rebuilt  by  Uie  Atbcuians,  the  Spar 
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379 


377 
376 

374 


373 


372 
871 


B.C. 

3^1 

PAGE 

563 

380 

888 
887 

561 

Asia  Minor 
Athens    .    . 

386 
383 

566 
568 

Boiotia  .  . 
J^'hponnesos 
(HynUios 

383     569      Thebes 


OlynOioa 
Tliebes 

AUiea 

Thebea 


572 

573 
574 

575  I 

I  Xaxoa .     . 

I  Athens 

576 

577     Korkyra 


678 


579 
580 


584 

585 
I 
870  I  586 

800 


BiAotia 


EMPIRE  OF   SPARTA  {continued). 


tftiis  despatch  Autalkidas  to  the  Persian  king 
to  obtaiii  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  Hellenic  city, 

.  Antalkidas  procures  the  arrest  of  Konon. 
Death  of  Thrasyboulos  at  Aspendos. 

.  Attack  of  Teleutias  on  the  Peiraieus. 
Peace  of  Antalkidas  imposed  on  the  Greeks 
by  the  Persian  kin^. 

.  The  Spartans  restore  Plataiai. 

.  The  Spartans  break  up  the  city  of  Mantineia. 

.  They  resolve  to  suppress  the  Olyntuian  Con- 

FEDEUACV. 

.  Phoibidas,  one  of  the  generals  sent  against  the 
Olynthians,  seizes  the  Kadmeia  of  Thebes  ou 
his  way. 
Execution  of  Ismenias. 
.  After  a  strenuous  resistance  the  Olynthians  are 

compelled  to  join  the  Spartan  confederacy. 
•  Conspiracy  of  Pelopidas. 
Surrender    of    the    Spartan    garrison    in    the 
Kadmeia. 
.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the 
Peiraieus   leads   to   the  formation  of  a   new 
Athenian  confederacy. 
.  Establishment    of    the  Sacred    Band    by    Epa- 
meinondas. 
Decay  of  Sj^artan  power.     The  Thebens  defeat 
and  slay  Phoibidas. 
.  Defeat  of   the   Spartan  admiral  Pollis   by  the 

Athenian  Chabrias. 
.  Tiie  growth  of  Theban  power  rouses  the  jealousy 
of  the  Athenians,  who  make  peace  with  the 
Si)artan8.    But  this  is  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  a  renewal  of  war. 
.  Iphikratcs  intercepts  a  squadron  of  ships  sent  by 
Dionysios,    tyrant   of    Syracuse,   to   aid   the 
Spartans. 
.  The    Thebans    seize    Plataiai ;    and    the    Athe- 
nians, appealing  to  the  terms  of   the  peace 
of    Antalkidas,    call   on   the   Spartans  to  in- 
force  them.      The  attempt  leads  to  a  decla- 
ration  of    war  by   the   Spartans  against  the 
Boiotians. 
March  of  Kleombrotos  to  Lcuktra. 
The  emi>ire  of  Sparta  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
victory  of  Epaiueinondas  in  the  Battle  of 
Leuktka. 
Punisiiment  of  the  Orchomenians  and  Thespians 
by  the  Thebans,   who  obtain  a  verdict  from 
the  Am])liiktyonic  Assembly  against  the  Spar- 
tans. 
.  Assassination  of  lason  of  Pherai. 
.  Haviti};  nM;stal)lish(;d  Mantineia,  the  Arkadlans 
a.sk  help  of  the  Thebans. 
Eimrneinondas  invades  Lakonia,  advancing  close 

to  Sjiartji. 
The  Spartans  ask  aid  of  Athens,  and  receive  It. 
Epaineinondaa  founds  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
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restores  the  Messenians,  and  builds  the  city  of 

Messen^. 
He  forces  his  way  through  a  Peloponnesian  and 

Athenian  force  near  tlie  isthmus. 
In  TuE  Tearless   B.a^ttle  the  Arkadians  ace 

defeated  by  Arehidamos. 
Again  enteringPeloponnesos,EpameiiK)ndas  adds 

the  Achaian  cities  to  tlie  Theban  confederacy. 

Sicily      .     .     .  Tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionysios. 

Boiotia  .     .     .  The  Thebans  obtain  from  tlic  Persian  king  a  re- 
script proclaiming  the  supremacy  of  Thebes 
and  the  independence  of  >Icssen6. 
Peace  between  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  other  cities, 
the  Spartans  being  self-excluded. 

SamoM     .     .     .  Contiuest  or  recover)-  of  Samos  by  the  Atlienian 
general  Timotheos. 

SeAtox      .     .     .  The  Athenians  recover  Sesto?. 

Thessabj      .     .  Death  of    Pelopidas  in  the  Battle  of  Kynos- 

KEI'IIALAI. 

Peloponncjios    .  Irritated  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Arkadians,  the 
Thebans  again  send  Epameinondas  into  Pelo- 
ponncsos. 
Having   failed   to   take    Sparta   and    Mantineia 
by  surprise,  Epameinondas  attacks  the  Spar- 
tans at  once. 
Battle  of  Mantineia.     Victory  and  death  of 
Epameinondas. 
Athens    .     .     .  Execution  of  Lcostliencs. 
Egypt     .     .     .  Death  of  Agesihios  on  the  road  to  KyrAnP. 
Athueitx    .     .     .  The  Second  Athenian  empire  reacljes  its  furthest 

limit  by  the  recovi-ry  of  the  Chcrsonesos. 
Makedonia  .     .  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  CJreat,  becomes 
king  shortly  after  the  death  of  I'erdikkas. 
Philij*  wiUidi-aws  his  garrison  from  Amphipolis, 
of  which   he  ag-ain  obtains  ix}sscssion  a  few 
incmths  later, 
Etiboia   .     .     .  The  recovery  of  Euboia  by  the  Athenians  is 

followed 
Athens    ...  by  the  Sckiai.  Wak,  in  which  the  second  Athe- 
nian empire  is  praetieally  overthrown. 
CoiKieranation  <»f  Timotheos. 
Makedonia  .     .  The    Olynlhians,   rejected    by   the    Athenians, 
make    an    alliance    with    Philip.        Birth    of 
Alexaiuler  the  Great. 
Fhokia    .     .     .  Outbreak  of  the  Sackei*  Wiu,  In  conse<|uence  of 
a  line  inllictcd  on   the  Phokians  by  tlie  Am- 
phiktyonic  As>eml»ly. 
On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Philomelos,  Onoma/- 

chos  becomes  general  of  the  Phokians. 
After  compelling  Pliilip  for  some  time  to  aban- 
don The.>>saly,  Oiioinarchos  is  himself  defeated 
and  slain  by  Philip. 
607      AthruA    ...  On  Ijearing  tlie>«e  tidings  the  Athenians  fortify 
Thermopyhii.  but  on  hearing  a  r«'port  lirsi  of 

I  Philip's  iilne.s.-i,   then   of  his  death,  again  be- 

come  Inactive,  in  spite  (»f  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Demosthenes. 
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EMPIRE  OF  SPARTA  (continued). 


The  Olynthians  n^in  nsk  aid  of  Athens.    The 
])r()nus'e  is  ifiven,  but  not  fulfilled. 
Deniosthcues  urges  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners to  see  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Theorie  Fund. 

.  This  island  again  revolts.  The  Athenians  try  in 
vain  to  subdue  it. 

.  Fall  of  Olynthos.     Philip  dismantles  the  city. 

.  The  Thebans  invite  Philip  to  aid  them  in  bring- 
ing the  Sacked  War  to  an  end. 

.  The  Athenians,  irritated  by  the  conduet  of  the 
Phokians  under  Phalaikos,  seek  an   alliance 
with  Philip. 
Mission  of  yEschines,  "who  is  won  over  by  Philip. 

.  Philip  expresses  his  readiness  to  aecept  a  peaee 
which  shall  secure  to  each  party  its  own  pos- 
sessions at  the  moment  of  the  ratification. 
The  Athenians  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Pho- 
kian  name  from  the  Peace  of  Philokkatks. 
^schines,  being  sent  with  Demosthenes  and 
others  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip,  treacher- 
ously delays  to  do  so,  until  Philip  is  close  to 
Thermopylai. 
The  submission  of  Phalaikos  to  Philip  brings  the 
Sacred  War  to  an  end.  Philip,  throwing 
otr  his  disguise  of  friendliness  to  Athens,  de- 
clares himself  the  ally  of  Thebes. 
Philip,  being  elected  into  the  Amphiktyonic 
brotlierhoo  I,  acquires  the  formal  right  of  in- 
terfering in  Hellenic  affairs. 

.  Timoleon  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
cusans. 

.  Timoleon,  having  gained  possession  of  Syracuse, 
summons  10,000  new  colonists  from  Pelopon- 
nesos. 

.  A  dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  re- 
specting the  inlet  of  Ilalonnesos  is  followed 
tliree  years  later  by  a  fresh  offence  in  the  njarch 
of  Philip  across  tlie  Cliersonesos. 
The  Atlienians  now  declare  war. 

.  Battlk  of  the   Kuimesos.      Decisive    victory 
of  Timoleon  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Ila.'ing  ])ut  down  all  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  Timo- 
leon resigns  his  power. 

.  Pljilip  is  bafHed  at  Perinthos  and  Byzantion, 

.  Financial  reforms  of  Demosthenes. 

'I'lie  Atlienians  order  the  gilt  shields  in  the 
Delphian  temple,  taken  from  the  Thebans 
after  tiie  battle  of  Plutaiai,  to  b(!  reburnished. 

.  The  l.okrians  denounce;  the  irnj)ietyof  replacing 
these,  oflerings  without  re-consecration. 
A)M'.h\u('H  rdorts  the  charge  of  impiety  by  de- 
nouncing the  violation  of  the  curse  pronounced 
against  Kirrha  in  the  days  of  Solon, — thus 
bringing  al)()nt  tlie  Third  Hacred  War. 
The  AtlK^nians  and  Thebans  refuse  to  send  en- 
voys to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  for  the 
Bpring  meeting. 
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I  626  ■  Bjiotia 
j  i  At/icns 

338  i  627     Buiotia 

j 

;  628 
629  I 


!  Petopomiesos 

631  j  Makedouia  . 

632  I 

Thebes    .     . 

633 

647  j  Athens    .     . 

634  ,  Hellespont   . 


833 

635 

Asia   .     .     . 

333 

636 
637 

IJffyjtt .     .     . 
Ani'i    .     .     . 

331-0 

038 

330 

639 
647 

Jkluponuemts 

m 

Atlicus    .     . 

329 
328 

640 

641 

Asia   .     .     . 

826 

642 

648 


.  On  his  way  to  Phokis,  Pliilip  fortiths  Elatciii. 
.   I)c'in<):^tlKnes  urges  tiuccrssfully  an  iniiiiediatc 

iine()n(liti«)iml  alliaiiec  with  Tlicbc-s. 
.  Battle  of  Chaikoneia.       Total  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans. 
Tliebcs  is  surrendered,  and  a  Makedonian  garri- 
son is  placed  in  the  Kadnieia. 
Philip   restores  the  Athenian  prisoners  on  con 
dition  that  the  Athenians  acknowledge   him 
supreme  chief  of  all  tlie  Hellenes. 
.   Philip  receives   the  Greeks   in    a    congress    at 

Corinth. 
.  Assassination  of  Pliilip  at  Aigai. 
Alexandek  the  Gkeat  becomes  king;  he  goes 
tirst  to  Thermopylai,  then  to  Corinth,  where  he 
guarantees  in  his  own  interest  the  autonomy  of 
every  Hellenic  cit}'. 
.  The  absence  of  Alexander  in  nn  expedition  to  the 
north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  gives  rise  to  a 
report  of  his  death,  which  leads  the  Thebans 
to  take  up  arms. 
Siege  and  storming  of  Thebes.     Destruction  of 
the  city. 
.  iliischines,  by  n  chaiirc  under  the  writ  CiraphA 
Paranomon.  arrests  the  propotal  of  Kte>iphon 
to  crown  Demosthenes. 
.  Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont  to  carry  out  his 
cnteri)rise  of  the  conqucbt  of  Persia. 
Battle  of  the  Giiamkos. 
Alexander,  having  spent  the  winter  in  con<|uer- 
ing   Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and    Pisidia,  goes  to 
(Jonlin  and  cuts  tl«e  Knot. 
.  Battle    of    Issos.       Second    routing    of    the 
Persian  forces. 
Expedition  into  Phenicia.  Siege  and  fall  of  Tyre. 
.  March  into  Egjpt.     Founiling  «»f  Alexandria. 
.  Battle   of   Gai  (Jamela   ok    Akbela.      Third 
total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces. 
Plundering  of   Babylon   and  Sousa,  Per»epoli3 

and  Pa<.argadai. 
De;ilh  (»f  Dareios. 

Alexander  murderH  Philotas  and  Parmenion. 
.  Death   of   tljc   Spartan    king   Agis  in  a   iMittK* 
foiiirht  for   the  jiurpose  of   throwing  otF  the 
Makeilonian  yoke. 
.  Demosthenes  defeats  ..Cscliincs  by  his  speech  on 

the  Crown. 
.  Ah'xandiT  crosses  tiie  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and 
mutilates  the  murderer  of  Dareios  at  Zuria»i>u. 
Munler  of  Kleitos. 
Alexander  marries  Ri>\ana. 
Murder  of  Kalllsthene.-«. 

Alexander,  htt\ing    crossed    the    Indus,  fouiuis 

Boukephaliu  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  died. 

He   reaches   the   Hypiiasls,  bi*yond   which    his 

troops  refuse  to  ad\anee. 
Having  returned  to  S<iush  thnmgli  the  Gedn>- 
slan  desert,  he  marries  Statelra  and  Par^satis. 
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AtheiiJi 


658      Asia  ^finor 
.  At/ieia 

Makedonia 


iJ^lopoHiieMm 


■669 
U60 


Korkyra   .     . 
tJtlf^M/nueinfH 

Korkyrn    . 
I'llojHjuiirHon 


Death  of  Ilophnlstion. 

Arrival  of  llarpalos  \\\{\\  his  treasure,  whicli  is 

placed  ill  tlie  Parthenon. 
Demosthenes,  with  other  eitizens,  is  eharjjed  by 

llj'pereides  witli  enibezzlin<;  a  portion  of  it. 
Condemnation  and  exile  of  Demosthenes.     This 

sentence  is  rescinded  by  the  Athenians,  who 

send  a  tiireme  to  Troizen  to  bring  him  back. 
Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon. 
The  Lamian  Wau  ends  in  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Greeks.     Death  of  Demosthenes. 
Banishment  of  12,000  Athenian  citizens.     Pho- 

kion  remains  in  power,  aided  by  Dcmades. 
Death  of  Demades. 

Kassandros,  son  of  Antipatros,  obtains  admis- 
sion for  Nikanor  into  the  f ortressof  Mounychia. 
Return  of  the  exiles. 
AVith  the  help  of  Phokion,  Nikanor  seizes  the 

Pciraieus. 
Phokion,  deposed  from  his  command,  hastens  to 

the  camp  of  Polysperchon,  who  sends  him  to 

Athens  tor  trial. 
Execution  of  Phokion. 
The  Phalerean  Demetrios  appointed  governor  of 

the  cit}^  by  Ka-^sandros. 
The  Spartans  build  a  wall  round  their  city. 
Restoration  of  Thebes  by  Kassandros. 
Extinction  of  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Tlic  title  of  king  is  assumed  by  Antigonos  and 

Demetrios    Poliorketes    in     Makedonia,     by 

Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  by  Lysimachos  in  Thrace, 

and  l)y  Seleukos  in  Babylonia. 
On   the  appearance    of   Demetrios  Poliorketes 

before    Pciraieus,    tlie    Phalerean    Demetrios 

makes  his  escape  to  Egypt. 
A  law  being  passed  that  no  philosoi)her  should  be 

allowed  to  teach  without  the  sanction  of  the 

Senate  and  people,  all  the  philosophers  leave 

Atliens. 
In  the  following  year  the  law  is  repealed,  and 

the  philosi)hers  return. 
Batti,b  of  Ii'sos.     Death  of  Antigonos. 
Demetrios    Poliorketes     besieges     and     takes 

Atliens. 
An  tiironosGonatas  succeeds  his  father  Demetrios 

Poliorketes. 
Extension  of  the  Aehuian  League. 

Career  of  Aiatos. 

Korkyra  and  Epidamnos  become  allies  of  Rome. 

Mf'gulojxiljs  destroyed  by  Klcomeucs. 

Defeat  of  Klcomcnics  ut  Skm.asia. 

Treaty  between  Pliilij)  and  Jlannibal. 

Dcatli  of  Pliilo|i()inM;n. 

Tlie  dyna>ty  of  tin;  Antigonid  kings  comes  to 

an  end  with  iVrseus  on  the  conquest  of  the 

country  by  the  Romans. 
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726 
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1067 
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AthCVK       .        .        . 

662  I  ByzaniioH   .     . 

661  I    Wentei'it  Greece 

ByzaidioH    .     . 

[662 


663 
)664 


665. 


1449     666     Sparta 


1453 
15r3 
1687  j 


;    Conntantinople 
667  i  Lepauto .     .     . 

i  Atlicni    .     .     . 


1718     668 


1821 
1822 
1827 


1882 

1843 
1862 


Kalavrita 


668  ;    Cfiiox 


Athens     . 
yavarino 


Athcti.% 


670 


Sackinf^    of    Corinth    by    the    Romans    under 

Mummius. 
The   Achaian   League  comes  to  an   end  as  a 

military  power. 
Estabhshment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

Storming   of    Athens   b}'    the  Goths,  who  arc 

driven  out  by  Dexippos. 
Foundation  of  Con?tantinoplc,  or  New  Rome,  as 

tlie  seat  of  Konuin  empire. 
Invasion  of  Alaric,  who  e:>eapes  from  Stiliclion, 

the  General  of  tlic  Emperor  Honorius. 
Promulgation  of  the  .Justinian  et)de. 
Reign  of  the  Iconoclast  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian. 
Leo  III.  suppresses  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks. 

Inroads  of  the  Seljukian  Turks. 

The  Emperor  Alexioa  asks  the  lielp  of  Europe 

at  the  Council  of  Piaeenza  (Placentia). 
The  army  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  appears  before 

Constantinople. 
Capture   of   the   city   by  the   Crusaders,   who 

establish     the     Latin    dynasty    in     Constiin- 

tinople. 
Enrolment  of  the  Janiss^aries. 
Coronation  of  Constantiue  XL,  the  last  of  the 

Byzantine  Ca'sars. 
Conijuest  of  the  empire  by  the  Ottorran  Turks. 
Victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Turks. 
Siege  of  the  Akropolis  by  the  Venetian  Morosini. 

Destruction  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  Pea(  E  OF  Passauovitz  haves  thcPelopon- 

nesos  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan. 
Rebellion   of   the  Western  Greeks  against  the 

Turks. 
Declaration  of  independence. 
Massacre  of  Chios  (Scio)  by  the  Turks. 
Capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks. 
Battle    of    Navahino.     Destruction    of    tiic 

Turkish  licet  by  the  combined  ilects  of  Russia, 

Franco,  and  England. 
The  Havarian  Prince  Otho  reco^iised  as  king 

hy  the  National  Assembly. 
He  JS  compelled  to  dismiss  hisBavarian  followers 
The  depo^ition  of  Otho  is  followed  bv  the  clcc- 

ti(»n,  lirst,  of  the  Eiigli>h  Prince  Alfred,  ajid, 

secondly,  of  the  Danish  Prince  George. 
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ABA 

BAI,  106 
Abydor».  IW,  476 
Achaian  League,  658 
Achaianp.  27 
Achaimene.«.  161,  183 
Achamai,  277 
Achradina,  376,  381 
Adcimantop,  the  Corinthian,  192,  190,  202 

—  the  Athenian,  456,  466 ;  betrays  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Aicosjiotamoi,  479 

AdmetO!»,  the  Molost'ian  chief,  239 

Adoption,  8 

Adra.«to8  and  Atyp,  106 

.^>nna,  .-Epnetans  [Aigina.  Aiginctant»] 

^gonpotami  [Aigot<potamoi] 

.^olian»*  [Ai«>liann] 

.^schiuee,  610 ;  antagonism  of.  with  I)e- 
moj«thenci',  610 ;  in  Euboia,  613 ;  in 
PeloiKinnewis,  61.');  mlfsiionof,  to  Philip, 
616;  convep-ion  of.  617;  delays  in  taking 
the  oathh  of  Philip,  61K  ;  treachery  of, 
621  ;  provoker*  the  Third  Sacred  War, 
624;  accuBCH  Ktci<iphon,  648;  at  Rhodes, 

iEBchylos,  154,  199,  note 
.Etolian.'*  [Aitoliann] 

Africa,  CJreek  colonlnntion  in,  f-4;   com- 
mercial settlements  in,  65 
Agbatana,  the  Median,  101 

—  the  Syrian,  129 
Agewindridas,  441 

Agcpilaos,  eh'rtrd  kingof  Sparta,  549;  pent 
into  Asia  Minor,  563;  reralh-d.  560;  at 
Koroneia,  TiOO  ;  n'tnms  to  Spnrtn,  56!  ; 
in  Bolotia.  575  ;  dies  in  Kgypt,  WJ 

Agesipolis,  569,  570 

Af:ia»,  aOJJ 

Agin,  K>n  of  Archldam<>»,  315;  invadeH 
Argos.  353  ;  grants  the  Argives  a  tnirr, 
3M  ;  winM  the  battle-  uf  Muiitincia,  355  ; 
at  Dekeloia.  Ill  ;  fniN  in  nn  attempt  to 


ALE 

surprise  Athens,  435  ;  second  failure  of^ 
451 ;  death  of,  .549 

—  falls  in  battle  with  Antipatros,  64S 

Ai^lanros,  197 

Agrigcntum  [Akragas] 

Aigina.  siege  of,  by  the  Athenians,  250 ; 
conquest  of,  251 

Aiginetans,  at  Saiamis,  201  ;  expulsion  of 
the  from  Aigina,  278 ;  attarkcnl  In 
Thyrea;  the  prisoners  carried  to  Athenn 
and  slain,  328  ;  restored  to  their  i>lund 
by  Lysandros.  564 

Aigospotamoi   470 

Aiolians,  119 

Aitolians.  defeat  Demosthenes.  312 

Akanthos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  335  ; 
refuses  to  join  the  Olynlhian  confedera- 
cy. 567 

Akarnanianp,  2,  26,  62,  288,  813 

Akcnitos,  195 

.Vkmgns,  65.3 

Akropolis  of  Athens,  83,  858 

Akte.  61 

Alaric.  Wl 

Aleands  of  Thessaly.  172 

Alfxnnder  the  Great.  631  ;  early  year*  of, 
631  ;  becomes  king.  6.31  ;  at  Thermopy- 
lal,  and  Corinth.  U'S  ;  destroys  Theb^ 
633;  crosses  the  Hellespont.  6'{4  ;  wins  the 
batti.es  or  ftnANiKOs.  fSM  ;  Issos.  635  ; 
and  AnBEi.A.  6.T7  ;  founds  Alexandria, 
6.37 ;  takes  Babylon  and  Sousa.  638 ; 
nmrders  Phllotns  and  Parmenion.  (09  ; 
mas»«acres  the  Branchidai,  <l-tO  ;  murders 
Kleitos  and  Kallisthenes.  Ml  ;  fonndfl 
Bonkephalin,  643;  marries  .Stateira  and 
Parysatls.  »»-l3;  rrnivcs  (•ni!>ns«ir«(  from 
all  the  world,  Wl  ;  die.s  at  Babylon, 
61.', 

Alt  xundroK.  the  Makedonian.  212.  290 

Mcxandro*  of  Ph.-r  d.  ft02.  .VW 
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Alexiklcs,  440 

Aloxioi?  Komnono«,  663 

Aloiios  Dimkat:.  663 

Alkanienos.  413.  415 

Alkibiatlos.  349  ;  entraps  the  Spnrt;m  en- 
voys!, 351;  proposes  and  carries  an  alli- 
ance «ith  Argos,  352  ;  victories  of,  at 
the  Olympic  festival,  352  ;  appointed  to 
command  in  Sicily,  oW  ;  not  guilty  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hcrmai,  368; 
charged  with  profaning  the  Elousiuian 
mysteries.  369  ;  recalled  from  Sicily  to 
take  his  trial,  373  ;  escapes  from  Thou- 
rioi.  and  is  condemned  to  death,  374 ; 
at  Sparta.  379  ;  urges  the  occupation  of 
Dekeleia,  :i&)  ;  advises  the  Spartans  to 
tide  with Tissaphernes,414;  brrings about 
the  revolt  of  Chios  from  Athene,  416  ; 
makes  hisescape  to  Tissaphernes,  425; 
invites  the  Athenian  oligarchs  in  Samos 
to  upset  the  constitution,  426  ;  cheats 
the  Athenian  commissioners,  431  ; 
elected  Strategos  by  the  Athenians  serv- 
ing at  Samos,  437  ;  escapes  from  Tissa- 
phemes,  449  ;  returns  to  Athens,  453  ; 
guards  the  sacred  procession  to  Eleusis, 
45C ;  attacks  Kyme,  457  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  command,  4.57  ;  warns  the 
generals  at  Aigospotamoi,  477;  death  of, 
497 

Alkidas,  297,  298,  308 

Alkiphron,  351 

Alkmaionidai,  74,  83,  85 

Allies  <.f  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Pelo- 
ponncxiun  war,  276 

Alp  Arhlan.  663 

Alyattc-M,  99 

Amaj«i«,  llR,  119 

AnibrakiotH  koIzc  Olpai,  313  ;  defeated  at 
Momcne,  316 

Amrinia".  201 

**  ii  ojmjnisbioner,  841 

231 

-^wi-  .11,  120 

Am-  -,  \t.>.i 

-A'"!'  '.^;  Hcntcnce of  tlie, against 

Am|.riijM,ii.,  uiumpt  to  Hettle,  248; 
found)!]  by  Hagnon,  li59;  receives  IJrasi- 
daM.  urr. ;  l^ottlu  of,  .^13 ;  taken  by 
I'hilip.  fAH. 

Anj{  '  r  the  Olyinplau  ZcUB,  05^1 

Ain. 
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ARI 

Anaxibios,  512 
Ancestors,  worship  of,  8 
Anchimoliop.  86 
Andokides,  374 
Andres,  210 
Andvari,  103 
Androkles,  432 
Androkrates,  219 
Androraedes,  349 
Aneristos,  280 
Anopaia,  184 

Antalkidas,  peace  of,  563 
Antigonos,  656 

-  Gonatas,  657 
Antilcon,  511 
Antiochos,  456 
Antipatros,  633,  648,  654 
Antiphon,  429,  443,  444 
Antisthcnes,  423 

Anytos  fails  to  defend  Pylos,  452;  accuse 
Sokrates,  520 

Apatouria,  469 

Aphetai,  the  Persians  at,  192,  193 

Aphrodite,  12 

Apis,  120 

Apollodoros,  613 

Anikos,  475 

A  rat  08,  658 

Archedemos,  466 

Archelaos,  568 

Archeptolemos,  443 

Archestratos,  458,  484 

Archias,  572 

Archidamos,  269;  invades  Attica,  226 

Archidamos,  son  of  Agesilaos,  .573 

Archons,  72,  89 

Archon  Basilcus,  73;  i}poiiymos,  7."];  I'ole- 
marclios,  73 

Areiopagos,  council  of,  73,  90,  256 

Arethousa,  14 

Argennoiissai,  461 

Arginusaj  [Argennoiissai] 

Argives,  19  ;  neutrality  of,  in  the  Persian 
war,  177;  secret  treaty  of  the,  with  Mar- 
donios,  216  ;  invade  Epidauros,  .'J53  ;  de- 
feated at  Mantineia,  .3.'>5 

Argos,  ancient  supremacy  of,  26;  co:i- 
fe(i(;racy  of,  317 

AriaioH,  506 

Ariobar/.anes,  590,  591 

Arion,  40 

ArintagoraH  of  Kyni<-,  I'JH 
MiletoH,  j.J6,  IM) 

Ariwlun  lioH  of  Samos,  .52 

-  one  of  the  Fonr  Hundred,  440 

-  the  Spartan,  517 

Ari»teldes,  150;  ostruclHrn  of,  J72;atSaiu- 
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mi:?,  200 ;  raisbion  of,  to  Sparta,  2a3 ; 

usK,'»8ment  of ,  236  ;  death  of,  1^43 
ArijiteuK,  366 
Aristippos,  499 
AritrtodcDKM,  the  Mes£«iiian,  3^1 

—  the  Spartan,  187 
Ariatogeitoii.  85 
AristogencH,  458,  466 
Aristokrates,  the  Arkadian,  30 

—  the  Atlieniau,  413,  439,  456,  458 
Arigtomenes.  3^1,  36 
Arii-ton^'nios,  339 
AriptophaiH's,  531 
Ari»itophilidf.-,  129 
Ariwtophoii,  ps^-phii^nia  of,  497 
Arii'toteJej',  4H8 

Aru*totIe,  on  f^lavery,  486  ;  and  Alexander 

tlie(;reat,  «;iO 
Arrhibak)!',  :i29,  334,  339 
Art,  Grifk,  influence  of,  50 
ArtabaiM)c,  l»il,  165 
Artabazo»s  172,  208,  220;  retreat  of,  225 

—  eo« 

Artaphcme?,  135.  146.  147 

—  PerHian  Envoy  to  Sparta,  32C 
Artaxcrxes,  -ZiV.t,  2rr2 

—  Mnemon,  49i».  556 
Artayntes»,  211,231 
Artemis,  14 

Artemisia  at  Sahimis.  202 
Artcmitiion,  the  Greek  fleet  at,  1*)1 
Arj-an  civilisation,  5,  S9 
Aryandes,  125 

AjJJdatep,  519 

A«na*Hination?.  political,  at  Athens,  432 

Asm-mblicH,  i)riniary  and  representative, 

12 
AsH<i«nment  of  Aristeiiles,  236 
Asia  Minor,  geography  of,  101 
AsklepioH.  544 
Aspasia,  271 
Aspathinet",  122 
AapendoH,  445 
Assise  of  Jenraalem,  bfiH 
Assyrians,  99 
AUerodia,  51 
Astronomy,  (ireek.  &I 
•Nstyatres,  97 
Asfyijchox.  419.  4':2,  4il 
Afhennt'orop,  370 
Atlu-nlan  cliiiracter,  174  ;  «litcriornli(>n  of 

the.  44^,  47»,  UH),  610,  «i56  7 
Athenian  rdiistitiition,   iW,  ;    n-fonned  l)y 

Kleisthenes,  K7;  deVel<»[KMl  by  K[*hiiilt<'H 

and  I'erikliM,  2.'i5 
Atlietiian    einpiri',  ^'.-owtli    of    Iho,    *16 ; 

benefltti  conferml  liy  the,  nu  tlu-  snbj«Tt 


ATI! 

cities,  336,  358,  429,  484  ;  grejiteet  cxiei.- 
eion  of  the,  251 
Athenian,  dislike   of  reeponelbUity,    159. 

412,473,599,  014,  628 
—  drama,  .524;  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  526  ; 

comedy,  530 
Athenians,  misery  of  the,  in  the  thne  of 
Solon,  76  ;  send  an  embassy  to  ask  for 
an  alliance  with  the  Persian  kini;.  •'2; 
victories?  of  the.  in  Boiotia  and  Enbiia. 
91;  second  embassy  of  the,  asking  an 
alliance   with   Persia,    135;    alleged  in- 
gratitude of  the,   158  ;  abandon  Attica, 
194;   at  Salaniis.  199;    at  Ilatauii,  223 : 
at  Mykale,  2:J0  ;    lay  the  foundation  of 
their  empire,  236;  fail  in  an  aitempt  to 
colonise  Amphipolis,  248  ;  make  an  alli- 
ance  with   the   Argive.s,    ai9:     besitge 
Aigina,  250  ;    defeated  at  Tanngra.  251  : 
victorious  at  ()iiK)phyta,  •.SI ;  defeated  in 
Eg3pt,  252;    makepeace    with    Artax- 
erxes,  252;  are  defeated  at  Koroneia  and 
evacuate  Boiotia,   2.53  ;    not  chargeable 
with  bringing  about  the  Peloponnesiiin 
war,  207.  273  ;  bring  the  Plataian  women 
and  children  to  Athens,  27T> ;  relations 
l>elween.  and  their  allies.  296  ;  intcrfetv 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  311.  381  ;  plate 
a    penuani-nt    g5irriw)n  in   Pylos,  326 ; 
fail  in  an  attenij»t  to  regain  Megara,  828; 
allow   Brasidas   to  march  into  Thrace, 
SJ4  ;  give  up  the  Sphakterian  prisoners. 
347  ;  make  an  alliance  with  Argos.  852  ; 
fail  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Amphii)olls, 
357;  massacre  the  Melians,  3.57;  promise 
to  help  the  Egestaians,  3ti8  ;  lose  their 
fleet  and  army   in   Sicily,  398  el  req.  ; 
make  use  of  their   reserved  fund,  417; 
ravage  Chios,  419  ;  at  Sanu>s,  swear  to 
maintain  the  Kleisihenean  constitution. 
436  ;  \\\u  the  battle  of  Kyr.ossema,  447  ; 
chansre  in   the   eharact*  r    of    the,  448; 
win  the  Imttle  of  Kv/ikog.  •it*) ;  masters 
of  the  I*roi)()ntis.  4.V);  reduee<'haIkedon, 
453;   nvover  Byzantion,  453;    win  the 
battle  of  Argcnnoussai,  461 ;  murder  the 
six  generals,   478  ;    h)se  their    fleet  at 
Aigo»-|Mitan)oi,  477  ;   conquered  by   the 
Spartans.  4H4  ;  oppreswtl  by  the  Thirty, 
4«8  ;  in  alliance  with  the  Theljuns.  568; 
fonn  a  J»cw  conft-iliTriey.  574:  In  alliance 
with  AmyntiiH.  :>^;  kill  tlirlr  generals 
becanNc  they  are  nnsneressful.  599  ;  let 
slip  the  ojtportunlty  <»f  reroxering  Am- 
phl|M)lis.    UXt  ;     n»<.\rr     Kuboiii,    602; 
weakiiied  by  the  K<H-ial  War,  602  tf  t*q. ; 
fortify-  ThernM.pylnl,  fiU7  ;    diTlare  war 
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ATH 

a^Hinst  Philip,  6iJ ;  defeated  at  Chai- 
ront'ia,  627 

Athens,  late  growth  of,  47.  &4  ;  occupied 
by  Xerxes,  19() ;  by  Mardonios,  214  ;  re- 
biuldinK  of  the  walls  of,  2:W  ;  and  her 
allies.  247  :  Loiii,'  Walls  of,  250  ;  plaj^uc 
at,  2!S1  ;  political  assassinations  at,  4;i2  ; 
tyranny  of  the  Four  Ilnndred  at,  434; 
hesiegeil  and  talien  by  Lysandros,  480-3; 
Lon^  Walls  of,  breached,  -^Si;  tyranny 
»>f  the  Thirty  at,  4&')  ;  the  demos 
restored  at,  496;  Long  Walls  of,  rebuilt, 
5&2  ;  Alaric  at.  661 

Atho8,  canal  under,  163 

Atoeaa,  128,  129 

Attaglnop,  216,  227 

Attaloti,  6:)1 

Attica.  4 

Atys,  105 

AutoiioOs.  1% 


BABYLON,  112;  taken  by  Cyrus,  114; 
revolt  of,  124 
Babylonian  science,  54 
Bacchiad  oligarchs  of  Corinth,  44 
Baktra.  119 
Banishment.  0 
Baratbron,  36 

Bai*ilian  emperors  of  Constantinople,  662 
Bcbiistun,  inscription  of,  118,  121,  123, 124, 

130 
Bcaaoe,  63K,  G-'tf) 

Boar's  Grave,  battle  at  the,  35 
Boiotarchs,  26 
Boiotlan  war,  between  Thebes  and  Sparta, 

Fioioiion  confederacy,  26 

BoiotlanH  refune  to  yield  up  the  Athenian 

dead  at  Del  ion,  332 
B.  .-,643 

li-  ,  ; 

BouDdarlr-H,  household,  8 

Unn,  VM» 

i^pncbidat,  106.  137.  MO 

Itra-idiui,  KaveH  MethOnO,  278  ;  malcen  a 
raid  'in  s»l»irnl«,  21ft!  ;  at  Korkyra,  30S  ; 
at  p-  iiirchc-H  through  Thensnly, 

Jjrn  ,  ,<!*,  331  ;  at  ATni)hipoliH, 

5R.''  ■■.:•  ■    .t  skioiie,  'XjH  ;  at 

M.-l.  .,-  ;,'    A:al,liii,.jliM,  313 

I'.r'-Tiu:;'.  IJIi 
I'.rUx  ry,    ir, 

iJ'jf '  i  .,',,,.  I 

I*)'-*  .ti,  444,408;  the 


COR 

Ten  Thousand  at,  515 ;  becomes  New 
Rome,  662. 


CALENDARS,  intercalations  in  Greek, 
353 
Carthage,  64,  120 
Carthaginians,  67 
Celajnas  [Kelainai] 
Chabrias,  564,  574,  575,  577,  602 
Chaircas,  436,  438 
Chairephon,  523 
Chaironeia,  627 
Chalkedon,  453 
Chalkideus,  415,  419 
Chalkidians,  64 
Chalkidike,  64 
Chaos,  52 
Charadrai,  3 
Chares,  602 
Charidemos,  591,  611 
Charilaos,  37 
Charites,  14 
Charminos,  421,  423 
Charon,  573 
Cheimarroi,  3 
Cheirisophos,  506,  515 
ChersonesoB,  144 
Chians,  ordered  to  pull  down  their  city 

wall,  327  ;  the  oligarchs  ask  the  aid  of 

Sparta  in  revolting,  413 
Chileos,  of  Tcgea,  215 
Chios,  212 ;    ravaged  by  the  Athenians, 

422;  massacre  of,  by  the  Turks,  669 
Chromon,  313 

CJhurch,  General  Richard,  669 
Clthicron  [Kithairon] 
City,  the,  12,  89,  2M 
Civilisation,  ancient  Aryan,  5,  89 
Clan, the, 11 

Clubs,  political,  10  [Hetairial] 
Cochrane,  Lord,  669 
ConHtantlnc  founds  New  Rome,  660 
Constantinc  X.,  662 
—  XL,  666 
Constantinople,  662;  Latin  empire  of,  664; 

taken  by  the  Turks,  666 
Corinth,  sacked  by  Mummius,  659 
Coinage,   debasement   of,    attributed   to 

Solon,  79 
Coincident  events,  alleged,  67,  230 
Coin(;dy,  Athenian,  530 
Comic  poets,  631  ;  not  to  be  trusted  as 

historical  guides,  532;  political  influence 

of  the,  .^*^2 
Corcyru  (KorkyraJ 
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Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  fortification  of  the, 
193 ;  Munimius  at,  661 

Corinthians,  61 ;  insist  on  the  right  of 
autonomous  cities  to  manag:e  their  own 
affairs.  96;  and  to  deal  with  their  allies, 
260;  disputes  of  the,  with  the  Korky- 
raians,  201 ;  discontent  of  the,  at^inst 
the  Spartans,  553 

Creditor  and  Debtor,  alleged  early  law  of, 
in  Attica.  76 

Crete  [Krete] 

Croesus  [Kroisos] 

Crusades,  the,  661 

Cyprus  [Kyproe] 

Cyrus,  97,  107 

—  the  younger,  454 ;  expedition  of,  501  ; 
falls  at  Kunaxa,  503 


J  '     Damarete,  68 
Damasithymos,  202 
Damis,  34 
Damon,  2T2 
Daiidolo,  GM 
Daneistai,  77 

Dareios,  son  of  Uystaspes,  122  ;  Scythian 
expedition  of,  130 ;  death  of,  160 

—  Nothos,  4'.»7 

—  III.  638 
Daskon,  375 
Datis.  149 

Debtor   and  Creditor,  early   law   of,  in 

Attica,  76 
Delokes.  98 

Dekarchiai.  4W,  548,  581  note 
Dekeleia,  380 
Dekeleian  war.  «H) 
Deliau  Apollon,  48 

—  festival,  47 

—  confederacy,  2:36;  object*  of  the,  246 
Delion,  fortified  by  the  Athuniaiis,  331  ; 

battle  of,  sa 
Del  OS,  47 
Delphian  Apollon,  49 

—  priestess  [P>'thia] 
Delphinioii.  422 

D«-lphoi.  J!( ;  restoration  of  temple  at,  85 

Denmdcs,  632.  666 

DemaK'o;,'ue,  the  oligarchic,  41  ;  Kleon  as 

a.  299 
Demag()<nJes,  Athenian,  murder  of  the  six 

generals  not  the  work  of,  174 
Demaratos.  *J4,  149,  160 
DOmCter,  72 
DemetrioH,  the  Phalercao,  656 

—  Pollorketes,  rK'.? 


DRA 

Demiourgoi,  72 

Democracy,  Athenian,  87  et  seq. 

Demochores,  657 

Demoi,  Attic,  72 

Demokedes,  126 

Demosthenes,  the  general.  Aitolian  cam- 
paign of,  312  ;  occupies  Pylos,  .ns  ;  takes 
the  Iloplites  in  Spliakteria.  .^2.3  ;  at  Me- 
gara,  ;330  ;  at  Siphai.  330  ;  sent  to  Sicily, 
390 ;  reaches  Syracuse  with  reinforce- 
ments, 394  ;  fails  in  a  night  attack  on 
Epipolai,  395  ;  surrender  of,  406;  mur- 
dered, 409 

—  the  orator,  60S  ;  opposed  by  ^schines 
and  Phokion,  610  ;  inforces  the  petition 
of  the  Olynthians  for  aid  against  Philip, 
611  ;  foiled  by  ^Eschines  in  the  embassy 
to  Philip,  618  ;  financial  reforms  of,  623; 
urges  and  carries  the  proposal  of  imme- 
diate and  un(|ualified  alliance  with 
Thebes,  6»i  ;  defends  Ktesiphon,  iA»\ 
accused  of  embezzling  the  treasures  of 
Harpalos,  651  ;  recalled  from  exile,  651  ; 
dies  at  Kalaureia,  652 

Derdas,  279 

Derkylidas,  W8,  .')52 

Despots,  the  Greek,  40 

Dexippos.  661 

Diagoridai,  .'H 

Dialects,  Greek,  21  ;  Ar)-an,  21 

Dialektic,  526 

Dienekes.  187 

Diitrephes,  411 

Dikastai,  89.  256 

Dikasteria,  89,  256,  489  nolf 

Diodotos,  301 

Diogenes,  634 

DIognetos,  624 

Diokleldes.  374 

Diomedon,  419,  429,  486,  457,  4frl ;  mnr- 

deretl,  473 
DiomiloH,  382 
DionysioH,  of  Phoknia,  142,  1« 

—  the  elder,  of  Sy  racuitc,  670,  5T7,  590,688 

—  the  younger,  TsVJ 
Dionysos,  633,  TAX 
Dlt>phantos.  506 
Dis<■UH^ion.  free.  429 
Dorian  migration,  20 
Dorians,  19 

DorieuH,  the  lUiodian,  449 

—  the  Spartan,  65,  181 
Dorixkos,  234 
Dorkis,  236 
Duuketios,  6R 
Dragon  Kingv,  16,  35 
Drakon,  74 
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DRA 

Dnikontidp*,  4«I8 
Dniiiia,  Athenian.  524  ft  neq. 
Dvnastic  and  tribal  legends,  16 
l>\rrhachium,  (kiS 

I^^ETIONIA.  440 
-^     E^^sta,  embassy  from,  to  Athens,  .36-3 

Ejrj-pt,  11«)  ;  invaded  by  Kanibynes,  118 

E'ryptian  astronomy,  M 

Eiryptians,  117 

Eion,  207.  2.'i4.  330 

Ein)neia.  350 

Eisphora,  8o 

Ekbatana  [Agbntana] 

Ekklesia,  87.  'i:*\ 

Eloatic  philosophers,  521 

Eleians,  SJt.  5!>2 

Elenchos  of  Sokniten,  52;i,  &1 

Eleusis,  72 

Endios,  351 

Ennca  Hodoi  [Amphipolis] 

Epameinondas,  522  ;  in  the  Congress  at 
Sparta,  578  ;  victorious  at  Leuktra,  580  ; 
invades  Lakonia,  586  ;  founds  Mega- 
lopolis, restores  the  Messenians,  and 
fstablisheu  the  city  of  Messene,  .58?  ; 
again  invades  Lakonia,  .593 ;  fails  to 
hurprise  Sparta  and  MantinciiU,  594  ; 
falls  in  the  moment  of  victory.  596 

Epcirotai,  62 

Ephetai,  74 

EphiaJtes  the  Malian,  184 

—  the  Athenian,  2,>3 ;  murdered,  257 

Ephors,  80,  42 

Epidaranos,  62,  201,  660,  665 

Epigonoi.  (>t3 

Epii>olai,  377,  .'82 

Y.;-    '        .'M 

y.  .588 

Kjjy.iMi,  ijf\\ 

Erai«inides.  3>.  »>,  ir>i;  murdered,  473 

Eretria,  150 

Kf)  thral.  413 

EU-oiilkos.  461.  462,  475,  516 

EthiopiaD^  120 

Ethnological  traditionn,  iiiitnistworthl- 
D«fw  of  (JriM-k,  2> 

EiUfrnrmji,  47H.  .%54 

Eaboia  n-voltn  from  Atheno,  and  iHrccon- 
qupri-d  by  IVriklec,   254  ;   asks  help  of 
ka\n   In  a  wrond  revolt,  413  ;     revel t« 
>.  4-I3.  613 
H.  617 
-    .V« 
'  Knid«»«i.  L2 

.I»  of.  496 


GliA 

Eukies,  ase 

—  the  Syracusan,  386 
Euktemou,  421 
Eumenes,  63-4,  644 
Eunomos,  <)09 
Enpatridai,  39,  72 
Euphemos,  378 
Eiirybiades,  192,  198,  204 
Euryelos,  382 
Euryleon,  66 
Eurylochos,  313 
Eurymedon,  battles  of  the,  247 

—  the  Athenian,  308,  362,  390,  399 
Euryptolemos,     453 ;     defends    the    six 

Generals,  470 
Eurysthenes,  19 
Euthydemos,  390 

FAMILY,  the  ancient  Aryan,  6,  11 
Father,     original    meaning    of    tho 
word,  6 
Festivals,  Greek,  15 
Five  Hundred,  council  of  the,  89,  433 
Five  Thousand  at  Athens,  434,  439,  442 
Four  Hundred  at  Athens  in  the  Solonian 
constitution,    80  ;    usurpation    of   the, 
434,  442 
Free  discussion,  the  foundati(m  of  Athe- 
nian polity,  429 
Funeral  oration  of  Pcrikles,  279 

GALEPSOS,  842 
Games,   23  ;   Nemean  and  Isthmian, 

49  ;  Olympian,  48 
Gamoroi,  .39 
Gargaphia,  219 

Gela,  congress  of  Sicilian  Greeks  at,  361 
Gelon,  founder  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at 

Syracuse,  (J6,  177 
Generals  [Strategoi] 
Geological  features  of  Continental  Greece, 

2 
Gcomoroi,  39,  72,  418 
Gcrousia,  30,  42 
Gobryas,  122 
(iomates,  122 
Gongylos  of  Eretria,  23.5,  .519 

—  the  Cr)riiithian,  :«7,:i88 
Gordian  Knot,  ^)35 
Gorgias,  ;^51 
Oorgopa?,  564 

Gorgo,  i:i8 

Gorgolcon,  .575 

Gothic  invasions.  660 

Griiria  Magna  [MegalO  IlellaM) 

Gralk(»i,  26 
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URA 

Graphe  Paranom/)n,  470,  613 
Greece,  gcofn^aphy  of.  1  et  seq. 
Greek  Chrisiiauity,  tJ60 

—  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1821, 
668 

Greek  tribal  legends,  16 ;  national  char- 
acter, 22  ;  physical  wiencc,  51  ;  philo- 
sophy, 53  ;  trade  in  Egypt,  64.  118 

CJreekH,  Asiatic,  conquered  by  Kroisos,  101 

(Jyges,  103 

Gylippos  sent  to  Syracuse,  381  :  enferi*  tlie 
city,  387  ;  sentenced  to  death  for  theft, 
478 

Gymnopaidiai,  356,  581 

TTAGNOX,  founder  of  Amphipoli?,  259 
-^^    Halonnesos,  dispute  ahotjt,  between 

Philip  and  the  Athenians,  622 
Haniilkar,  67,  iV^ 
Hannibal,  W)n  of  Giskon,  652 

—  treaty  of  Philip  III.  with,  660 
Ilaratch,  capitation  tax,  666 
Ilarmodios,  %\ 

Ilannostai,  the  Spartan,  483 

Harpagop,  97 

n:in)alos.  650 

Hasdriibal,  fi52 

Ilegemonia,  248 

Ilegesistratos,  228 

Ik-katai(>8,  l.'fT 

Hekatonymos,  514 

Hckteniorioi,  77 

Helen.  17.  20 

Ileliaia.  89.  2.'^ 

Heliastai  [Dikastai] 

Uclikon.  2 

Hilixos,  4+t 

•lellas,  not  a  geographical  name,  1 ;  Spora- 

dikf',  56 
Hellenes.  21 :   want  of  union  among,  174, 

6iS,  f>:«;  at  Salamls,  197  ;  vices  of  the, 

48«).  .573.  57 1 
Ilellenotamiai,  286 
Hellrspont,  163 
Helots. .«  ;  revolt  of  the,  248  ;  placed  by 

the  Athenians  in  Naupaktos.  249  ;  mas- 

Bacre  of  2.()(M).  328  ;  in  Messene,  588 
Hephaistion,  634,  644 
Hfphiiistos,  14 

Hcrukli-ia.  Spartan  colony  of,  .Ml,  .'i.>i. 
Hrrakhidai.  16,  17 
H.'raklrides,  377,  880,  518 
Herakles.  6.77 
Herippidns,  5»M 

Htrniiii,  mutilation  of  the,  8G7 
JhriiiipiHi".  1  tl 
HtTmogi-ne^,  ,516 


Hcrmokrates,  the  Syracusan,  at  Gela,  362; 
deprived  of  his  command,  :i^)  ;  delays 
the  retreat  of  tlie  Athenians,  40:i ;  in  the 
Egean,  420,  44j.  453,  652 

—  the  Spartan,  447 
Hemion.  440 

—  the  Megarinn,  461 
Ilerodotos,  28,  259 
Ilesperides.  (i5 
Hetairai.  4S«i 
Hieromnemon,  (j24 
Ilieron.  69 
Hiketas,  6.53 

Himera,  battles  of.  67,  6.52 
Hipparchos,  the  astronomer,  53 

—  son  of  Peisistrato8,  S4 
Hipparinos,  653 
Hippeis,  79 

Hippias,  84,  86.  94 ;   intrigues  of,  at  the 

Persian  Court,  ].'i5  ;  at  Marathon,  151 
Hippobotai,  94 
Ilippoklos,  85 
Hippokrates,  330  ;  falls  at  Delion,  :j:« 

—  secretarj-  of  Mindaros,  450,  45.i 
Histiaios,  131,  13(),  141 

Homicide,  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagoa 
in  cases  of,  256 

Ilomoioi,  32 

Honorius,  661 

Hoasc,  the  primitive  Aryan.  S 

Houses,  union  of.  in  the  clan,  11 

Hydames.  Vii\  at  Anopaiu,  1H4 

Hykkara,  375 

Hyjierakrioi,  8.'} 

Uyperbolos,  .347  ;  ostracism  of.  361  ;  mur- 
der of.  435 

HyiMjrmnestra,  2 

Hy|Mmieiones.  3"J,  650 

Hyroiades.  Ufl 

Hystaspes,  122 

IASON  of  Phenii.  576  ;  assas.-iiiated.  589 
Iconoclasm.  6«)2 
IdomenA.  81 1 

Immortality,  ideai«  of,  as  aflecting  the  an- 
cient Aryan  family  life.  8 
Inams,  161.  251 
i  Income-tax,  Atlunian  [Kispliora] 

Inheritance,  laws  of.  9 
I  Innoct'nt  HI.,  im^k',  rtil 
'  IiitaphtTiifs,  122 
Intolerance.  |)atrician.  7  tt  $tq. 
lolaidas.  .VI6 
Ionia,  revolt  of.  irf.) 
Ionian  fleet  at  Ijtde.  Ill 
lonians.  47.  142  ;  at  Salamis,  2U1 ;  sluggiith* 
neM  of  the.  247 
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Iphikrato?.  563,  5T7.  587,  591,  002 

Ipiw>s.  battle  of,  657 

Irony,  3j0 

Isaac  Aupelop,  663 

Isadoras,  b7 

Isaios.  609 

Ischairoras,  841 

Ischolaos.  586 

Ismcnias.  559 

Isoknitos,  571,  621,  029 

I^•^)s,  635 

Italy,  Greek  settlements  in,  58 


TANISSARIES,  665 
'J     Jury  Court.s  [Dikastcria] 
—  men  [Dika>«tai] 
Jiutiaian,  code  of,  662,  664 


KADMKIA  of  Thebes,  569 
Kadmofi,  575 
Kalliax,  convention  of,  252 
Kallibio«),  488 
Kallikratidas,  45«i,  462 
Kallimuchos.  ?*0  ;  at  Marathon,  152 
Kalliienos,  469,  473 
Kallictratos.  574.  577,  578 
Kainarina,  373,  377 
Kamboiinian  range,  2 
Kamby»et«,  118 
KandaiileH,  103 
Kaproii  Sema,  35 
Karian^,  140 

Kajwandroc.  655.  6J6,  657 
Katand,  oCl  ;  join)*  the  Athenians,  373 
KeadaH,  36 

Krphi«orloto!«,  474.  480,  589 
K<  H.\  two 

K.  .599 

KimiiHTiMitH,  99 

Kirrr-in.   virtorieH  c)f,  at  the  Euryincdon, 
iswd  by  the  SpartanH  from 

I  :  »!♦ ;  at  Kypros  (Cyi»ruH)  252  ; 

IM  a  nlnt«rpman,  253 
Klnndon.  ronnpiracy  of,  Kl 
Kl 

K:  "int.  diHtinction  lictwcen,  40 

K.  to 

K  .;,    t2 

K 
K! 

K:  .7 

K~ 

14,  451 ;  and  Cjnit,  409 
/  n 


KTK 

Kleipcnes,  567 

Klelppides,  295 

Kleisthcnean  constitution,  87  et  seq. 

Kleisthenes,  of  Sikyon,  43 

—  of  Athens,  70,  87  ;  expulsion  and  ret  an: 
of,  92 

Kleitos,  634 
Kieoboulos,  aiS 
Kleodemos,  660 
Kleokritos,  493 
Kleombrotos,  214 

—  eon  of  Pausaniap,  Kins  of  Sparta,  572. 
575  ;  marches  to  Leuktra,  579  ;  is  there 
defeated  and  slain,  580 

Kleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  86,  93,  138, 
149,  181 

Kleon,  299,  319  ;  procures  the  dismissal  of 
the  Spartan  envoys,  320 ;  sent  with  re- 
inforcements to  Pylos,  321 ;  and  Tluicy- 
dides,  3^36  ;  sent  into  Thrace,  341 ;  takes 
Torone,  342  ;  falls  at  Amphipolls,  344 

—  the  Sicilian,  641 

Kleonymos,  son  of  Sphodrias,  573,  580 

Kleopatra,  631 

Kleronchoi,  94,  252,  259,  442,  575,  591 

Knemos,  288 

Knidos,  battle  of,  257 

Kodros,  72 

IvOC'S  of  Mytilene,  130 

Koiratadas,  517 

Konon  in  command  at  Naupaktos,  393, 
456,  457  ;  at  Samos,  4.58  ;  blockaded  in 
Mytileng,  461  ;  escapes  from  Aigos- 
potamoi  to  Salamis,  477  ;  activity  of, 
554  ;  at  Sousa,  556  ;  victorious  at 
Knidos,  .5,57  ;  rebuilds  the  Long  Walls  of 
Athens,  5«)2  ;  death  of,  503 

Korkyra,  60  ;  seditions  in,  300  ;  massacres 
at,  309  ;  in  alliance  with  Athens,  576 

Korkyraians,  61  ;  hold  aloof  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  177  ;  quarrel  between,  and  the 
Corinthians,  201  ;  seek  to  ally  thcm- 
Bclves  with  Athens,  203;  take  part  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  .393 

Koroneia,  battles  of,  253,  500 

Korylas,  514 

Koryphasion,  316 

Kotys,  590 

Kratesippidas,  454 

Krete,  177 

Kritias,  408  ;  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant.", 
488  ;  maHsacres  the  Eleusinlans,  492 

Kroisos,  82,  104 

KronoH,  15 

Kroton,  .59 

Kryptcia,  32,  661 

KtOHlan,  5.5C 
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KTE 

Ktefsiphon,  613  note,  &48 

Kimaxfl,  battle  of,  503 

Kyaiares,  99 

Kylou,  74 

Kynegeiros,  154 

Kj'noskephalai,  death  of  Pelopidas  at,  592 ; 

defeat  of  Philip  III.  at.  6«0 
K}-nose€ma,  447 
Kypselos,  44 
Kyrene,  65 
Kythera,  171 ;  occupied  by  the  Athenians, 

327 
Kyzikos,  battle  of,  450 


T  ABDA,  44 

L*    Labdalon,  382 

Labynetos,  99 

Lachares,  657 

Laches,  363 

Lade,  143 

Lakrine?,  110 

Lamacho?,  ;i64,  372,  385 

Lamian  war,  66-3 

Land-lawf,  ancient.  77 

Landmarks,  7H 

Languages,  Hellenic  and  Pelasgic,  21 

Latin  Elmpire  of  Constantino])Ic,  664 

Law,  voltmLary  obedience  to,  170 

Laws  of  inheritance,  9 

Leagues,  Achaian,  658  ;  Altolian,  Epeirot, 

and  Akanianian,  659 
Legends,  dynastir  and  tribal,  16 
Legislation,  of  Diukon,  71 ;  of  Solon.  7H 
Leitourgiai,  80 
Leo  IIL,  the  Ifanrian.  fi62 
Leon,  419,  429,  436,  457  ;  murdered,  473 
— the  Spartan,  431 
Leon  of  Salamis,  486 
Leonidas,  181 
—the  Molo>».«ian,  630 
Lcontiades.  5*i9.  57J 
Lcontinoi,  .'1»»1,  ."hiS 
lAO{H»ld,  660 
Leosthent'K,  SO!! 

Lootychides,  211,  2iH  ;  at  Mykuif,  i21» 
Lopanto,  battle  of,  667 
L<-HbiuMt»,  revolt   fn»in   Athrnn,  21M  ,    a>k 

help  from  S|»artj»,  296  ;  make  pro|>or<alM 

to  Agin,  413 
Leuktra.  battle  of,  580 
Llbyp,  brotluT  of  Lyf*androi»,  493 
Lirhan,  356  ;  and  Ti-^Miphenies,  423.  445 
LitnrgieH  [Lcitourtriiil] 
Ix)anH,quet*llon  of.  In  the  time  of  Holoii. 

76 
Lokroi,  25 


MEG 

Long  Walb  of  Megara.  219, 330 ;  of  Athen>, 

250,  4*4,  561  ;  of  Argos,  357 
Lydian  dynasties*,  IftJ 
Lygdamis,  84 
Lykians,  114 
Lykiskos,  471 

Lykon  accuses  Sokrates,  520 
Lykophron.  4i 

—  of  Pherai.  <iOG 
Lykourgos,  29,  37 

—  the  orator,  624  vote 
Lyrkeios,  3 

Lysandros,  454,  158  ;  appointed  si-cretary 
to  Arakos,  475  ;  slaughters  his  Athenian 
prisoners,  478  ;  besieges  Athens.  481  ; 
pilgrimage  of,  5-19  ;  falls  at  Ilerakleia, 
558 

Lysias,  259,  570 

Lysikles,  428 

Lysimachos,  630,  657 


MACEDON,  Makedonia,  62 
Magna  Graecia  [Megalo  Hellas] 
Magnesia,  182 
Magon,  654 
Maglans,  122 
Ma  land  ri  OS,  126 
Makedor.ian  kings,  568,  657 
Mania,  552 
Mantincia,  joins  the  Argivc  confederacy. 

347;    victory  of   the  Spartjtns  at,  355; 

broken    up   by  the    Spartans,  566  ;    re- 

(^stablished,  5S5 
ManUhon,  150 
Mardonios,  116  161,20;}  ;  seeks  the  alliance 

of  the  Athenians,  2'2  ;  «K'cupies  Athens, 

214  ;  secret  treaty  of,  with  the  Argivcs, 

215  ;  slain  at  Philaiai,  22^1 
Mardontes,  211 
Marriage,  ancient  idea.-j  of,  7 
Maslstes,  231 

Masistiofl,  218 
MaMsagetai  1 15 
Massalia,  ^u 
Ma-'ter  Thief,  II,  :X7 
Mrdria.  2l» 
Mcdts,  97 
MiHilos,  615 
Megaliates,  1:17 
MegabazoM,  131.  250 
MegJibyzos.  Vii 
Me;rakies,  43,  KJ 
Me^rah"  Ilella-'.  57.  60 
-  TaphroK.  ;i5 

Megalo|>oIls,  583  ;  foundid  by  1"  .n- 

da«,  587  ;  left  In  niiriH  by  Kl'  •Hd 
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MEG 

M^ara,  early  uroatnoss  of,  40  ;  allies  her- 

Belf  with    Athens,    iMD ;    revolts    from 

Athens,  2o."}  ;  factions  in,  3-20 
Me^rian  colonies,  6t 
Megarians,  cxcluduil  from  Athenian  mar- 
kets, 267.  2T1 
Mejnstias,  1S5 
Meidias.  552 

—  assaults  Demosthenes,  G13 
Melanippos,  43 
Melanthos.  413 

Meletos,  accuses  Sokratcs,  520 
Melians,  :iol 
Melkarth.  63(i 
Mellon,  571 

Mclos,  massacre  of,  358 
Memnon,  the  Khodian,  634 
Menandros.  3!>0,  474 
Meude,  revolt^  from  Athens,  339  ;  retaken 

bj-  the  Athenians,  340 
Menedaios,  315 
Menekles,  472 
Menon,  500,  506 
Menyllos,  655 
Mercenaries,    Thrakian,  S4 ;    Greek,  499, 

517,563,  501,  S'.W 
Mermnad  kin<:;s  of  Lydia, 
Messdn^,  58:3 ;  founded  by  Epameinondas, 

667 
Meseenian  wars,  3:3 
MeMcnians,  19,  iiS  ;  broufjht  back  to  Pylof, 

963 ;  restored  to  their  country  by  Epa- 

meinondas,  587 
Metoikoi,  at  Athens,  88 
Michael  Palaiolo^jos,  Wi5 
MlietoK,  113  ;  revolts  from  Athens,  417 
Milon  the  athlete,  59 
MiltiadcB,  90,  131,  144 ;  at  Marathon,  150; 

at  ParoH,  157 
MindaroH.  445;   at  the  ITcllcspont,  446; 

ulain  In  the  Imitle  of  Kyzikop,  450 
M  ••*T   taken  l)y  Nikias,  310 

Mli.i-:j»|K>««.   576 

Miieciphil'x',  V.tH 

Moharnmi-4l  II.,  Wfi 

Monarchy,  ancient  and  modem  ideas  of, 

41 
MoniMinI,  cam|iai(n)*<  of.  in  Greece,  067 
Moftfpttge*,  •lleged.  in  Aliica,  77 
Mothakcii.  SfiO 
M..  .       ■■,■      -SI 
M.  ,11 

M"  \lrxio«4   DotlkAMJ 

M.. 

M;.  I'linan  bo<ly,  28 


NYM 

Mykalessos,  massacre  of,  411 

Myron,  34 

Myronides  defeats  the  Corinthians,  250 

Mysteries,  530 

Mythology,  j^eneral  character  of  Greek,  13 

MytilenS,  surrenders  to  Pachcs,  297 


NABOPOLASSAR,  99 
Nation,  the  idea  of  a,  halcful  to  the 
Hellenic  tribes  generally,  12 

Naukrariai,  71 

Naukratis,  118 

Naupaktos,  Helots  at,  249 

Nausikles,  607 

iNTautodikai,  71 

Navarino,  battle  of,  C69 

Naxos,  150,  241 

Nebucadnezzar,  99 

Necessity,  doctrine  of,  109 

Nektanebis,  599 

Neodamodes,  551 

Neon,  517 

Nepheres,  556 

New  Rome,  663 

Nikanor,  634,  655 

Nikarchos,  506 

Nikias,  takes  Minoa,  310  ;  refuses  to  go  to 
Pylos,  322;  occupies  Kythera,  327;  re- 
covers Mende,  340 ;  peace  of,  345  ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  Sicily,  364  ;  un- 
designedly increases  the  scale  of  the  en- 
terprise, 366 ;  successfully  lands  the 
Athenian  anny  at  Syracuse,  375  ;  wins 
a  battle  which  has  no  results,  376 ;  in- 
capacity of,  379 ;  asks  for  reinforce- 
ments, 381  ;  occupies  Epipolai,  382  ;  lets 
slip  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the 
capture  of  the  first  and  second  Syracusan 
counterworks,  384  ;  allows  Gylippos  to 
enter  Syracuse,  387 ;  fortifies  Plcmniy- 
rion,  387  ;  defeats  Gylippos,  888  ;  writes 
to  the  Athenians,  380  ;  wins  a  naval 
victory  and  loses  Plemmyrion,  390  ;  re- 
fuses to  retreat,  3% ;  surrenders  to  Gy- 
lippos, 407  ;  put  to  deith,  409 

Nik()laos,286 

Nikoniedes,  251 

Nikostratos,  at  Korkyra,  307  ;  at  MendC 
310 

Nile,  valley  of  tlie,  116 

Nine  Kouds  [Aniphipolis] 

Nin(;v(li,  tK>,  100 

Niwiia,  452 

Nomothclai,  612 

Nymphodoros,  279 
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ODR 

ODRYSAI,  293 
Oligarchs,     generally     opposed     to 
Athens,  412 

Oligarchical  conspiracy  at  Athens,  429 

Olympia,  47 

Olynipias,  631 

Olynthos,  besieged  by  Artabazos*.  209  ;  for- 
mation of  the  confederacy  of,  567  ;  wiip- 
pressionof  the  confederacy  of,  570;  asks 
aid  of  Athens,  604  ;  destruction  of,  615 

Onomakles,  430,  443,  4S8 

Onomarchos,  Q05 

Oracles,  106,  175 

Oration,  funeral,  of  Periklcs,  2T9 

Orestes,  37 

Orkhan,  666 

Ormuzd,  164 

Oroites,  125 

Ortygia,  3T5 

Ostracism,  91 

Otancs,  122 

Othman,  664 

Otho  of  Bavaria,  669 

Othrjades,  38 

Ottoman  Turks,  665 

Ouranos,  13 

Oiyartes,  641 

P ACHES,  297,  303 
Pagondas,  331 
Paktyas.  110 

Panakton,  fort  of,  345,  349 
Panathenaic  festival,  85 
I'anhellenic  festivals,  48 
Panionic  festival,  47 
Paraloi,  83 
Paralos,  2>« 

I'aranomOn  liraphG  [Graphs  ParanomOn] 
Pannenides,  521 

Parmenion,  634  ;  murdered,  689 
Parthenon,  250,  Jifi? 
Parysatis,  454,  565 
Panargadai,  fiSB 
Pasinu-los.  562 
Pasion,  502 
Pacippidas,  453 

Patrokh'ides.  pseph'f'ma  of,  4P1 
Paii'^anias,    march    of,    to    Plataiai,  215, 

21H  ;  rednces  Byzantion.  235  ;  ft-nds  his 

prisoners  to  Xerxes,  2.k'. :  trearhery  of, 

236,238 
-  munlern  Philip.  631 
—  king   of   Sparta,  at    Athens,    495 ;    in 

Boiotia.  STiH  ;  exile  of,  559 
Peace  of  Nikias 

PhilokrileH.  W«l 
•    Antalklflas.  56:j 
80* 


PHE 

Peace  of  Paspurovit/,  0<i8 

Pedaritos.  422,  430 

Pcdiaioi,  83 

Peimieus,  fortified  by  Themistokles,  234  ; 

attacked  by  TeKutias,  564 
Pcisandros,  428,  431 

—  the  Spartan,  557 

Peisistratidai,  expulsion  of  the,  86 ;  in- 
trigues of  the,  149 ;  at  Athens  with 
Xerxes,  197 

Peisistratos,  82 

Peithagoras,  66 

Peithias,  306 

Pelasgians,  21 

Pelopidas,  571,  575,  580,  588;  at  Sousa, 
590  ;  falls  at  Kynoskephalai,  5!»2 

Pelopouncsian  war.  real  causes  of  the,  248, 
252,  2<)7;  continued  through  the  period 
called  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  347  ;  ended  in 
Samos,  494 

Penestai,  25 

Pentakosiomedimnoi,  79 

Perdikkas,  279,  29:J ;  invites  Brasidas  into 
Thrace,  329 ;  renews  his  alliance  with 
Atliens,  340 

Periandro-*,  44 

Periklcs  builds  the  Lone  Walls  of  Athens, 
250 ;  other  public  works  of,  158  ;  favors 
the  alliance  with  Korkyra.  2r>l,  270 ; 
funerni  oration  of,  275*;  unpopularity  of, 
after  the  plaixue,  288 

—  son  of  Periklcs  and  Aspasia,  284,457; 
murdered,  472 

Perioikoi.  31,  32 
Persepolis,  6.'J8 
Perseus,  657 

Persia,  geography  of,  100 
Persian  herald!*,  treatment  of,  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  148 

—  fleet,  numbers  of  the,  of  Xerxes,  167 

—  wars,  147  (f  »eq. 

Persians,  97  ;  defeated  nt  Salamis,  201  ;  at 
Plataiai,  221 :  niid  at  Mvkale,  229  ;  claim 
the  tribute  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  413 

Phaiax,  .%2 

Pbalaikos,  616,  620 

Phalanx,  Tlubaii.  627 

—  Makedonian,  627 
Phalinos,  504 
Phanes,  119 
Pharax,  5.'>5 

Phamabazo-,  413,  4«4,  4.V1;  in  alliance 
with  Konon,  5.55;  at  the  Corinthian 
isthmus.  .562 

Pharilos,  one 

Pheidias.  2r.9,  271 
PheidlppMos.  15! 
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PUB 

Phenicia,  IM 

Phcnician  flocl  r.t  Aspcndos,  445 

Phcnicians,  120  ;  nt  Salainis,  200 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas  and  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  589 ;  becomes  king, 
600:  early  training  of,  COl  ;  talves  Am- 
phipoli:«,  Ji04;  gives  Potiiliaia  to  the  Olyn- 
thiann,  005  ;  defeats  the  Phokians,  006  ; 
takes  Phcrai,  60<);  false  report  of  the 
death  of,  607  ;  at  Therinopylai,  019  ;  de- 
clares himself  the  friend  of  Thebes,  620 ; 
fortifies  Elateia.  625  ;  victorious  at  Chai- 
roneia,  027 ;  takes  Thebes,  628  ;  acknow- 
ledged supreme  chief  of  the  Hellenes, 
629  ;  assassinated  at  Aigai,  631 

Philip  III.  defeated  at  Kyuoskephalai,  660 

Phllippos.  572 

Philiskos,  590 

Philokles,  468,  479 

Philokrates,  peace  of,  649 

Philoraelos,  605 

Philopoiraen.  660 

Philosophy,  Greek,  55 

Philosophers,  Greek,  influence  of,  56 

Philotas,  6:«.  634  ;  murdered,  639 

Phoibidas,  569,  575 

PhoiboH.  13 

Phokaia,  111 

Phokians.  at  Anopaia,  185,  190 ;  fined  by 
the  Amphiktyons,  605 

Pbokitm,  fm  ;  general  policy  of,  004,  655  ; 
put  to  death,  656 

PhukiK,  25;  devastation  of,  l)y  the  Tlie- 
ban!<,  620 

Phormiiin,  206,  288  •  defeats  the  Corin- 
thiann,  2^10 ;  second  victory  of,  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  2<« 

11 

i'rir_\n.<  hot*,  the  tragic  poet,  14-1 

—  the  general,  430  ;  protesta  agaiuBt  the 
pUnn  of  AlkibiadcH,  427  ;  joins  tho  oH- 
gmrchic  conHpiracy,  I'JO ;  murdef  of, 
440 

Ptajrlakon,  1<.I5 
Phyie, «» 

T-     ■     ■   ,  71 

■  <•,  growth  of,  SI 
I'iD'l  ir.  •>;! 
FU^ae    at    Atht-n-,    2H2 ;     In    (lie    Atiic- 

!>"'  Polidaln,  288 

I*I«'  '  of.  with  Athens,  08; 

the  cour-  :■  rat^.%  at,  21H  ;  battle  of,  22:^  ; 

■srprWfl  hvfh«-Th«-h(inn,27l  ;  dcHtruc- 

W"  Monof,  566;  again 

-  ..  ,  570 
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Plataians,  at  Marathon,  152  ;  besieged  by 
the  Spartans  and  Tlicbans,  287 

Plato,  527  ;  his  Apologia  of  Sokratcs,  636  ; 
the  Phaidon  of,  544 

Pleistoanax,  253,  345 

Plemmyrion,  387 

Plontarchos  of  Erctria,  613 

Plynteria,  455 

Pnyx,  433 

Polls,  89,  2&4  ;  [City] 

Polles,  342 

Pollis,  575 

Polos,  517 

Polybiades,  570 

Polydamas  of  Pharsalos,  5T6 

Poly  dam  idas,  340 

Polydoros,  589 

Polykrates,  118,  125,  518 

Polypbron,  589 

Polysperchon,  655 

Polyzelos,  69 

Poros,  642 

Potidaia  assailed  by  Artabazos,  20.') ;  re- 
volts from  Athens,  2(56  ;  surrender  of,  286 

Praxiergadai,  455 

Prexaspes,  121 

Primogeniture,  8 

Prisoners  of  war,  treatment  of,  10 

Probouleutic  Council,  256 

Prodikos,  528 

Prokles,  45 

Property,  earliest  notions  of,  9 

Protagoras,  530 

Prote,  318 

Protomachos,  458,  466 

Proxcnos,  500,  506 

Prytaneis,  471 

Psammenitos,  119 

Psammitichos,  64 

Psephisina,  of  Patrokleidcs,  481 

Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos,  634,  667 

PtoiodoroH,  830 

Punishment,  theories  of,  801 

Pydna,  l)attle  of,  Wil 

Pylos,  occupied  by  Demosthenes,  316;  re- 
taken by  the  Spartans,  452 

Pytliagoras,  55 

Pytliia,  venality  of  the,  86 

Pythios,  16.3 

PythodoroH,  362 

—  urchonuhip  of,  496 


1)  KLIGION,  character  of,  ancient  Aryan, 

Rh«;t«ir8,  526 
IChianos,  34 
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Rhiga  cf  Velestinos,  668 

Rhodes,  5-24,  555,  556 

Roman  iiiteiference  in  Greece,  660 

Rome.  New.  6<i2 

Roiim,  Turkish  sultana  of,  665 

Roxaua,  641,  656 

SACRED  liand  of  Thebes,  .574 
Sacred  War-S  005,  620,  62:J 

Saguntum,  57 

Salamis,  battle  of,  201  ;  raid  of  Brasidas 
and  Knemos  on,  2'.»2 

Samians  rise  up  in  favor  of  Athens,  418; 
subdued  by  L}>andro9,  4W 

Samoa  revolts  from  Athena.  259 ;  declares 
in  favor  of  Athens,  418;  attempted 
oligarchic  revolution  in  the  Athenian 
army  at,  435;  recovered  to  the  Atlienian 
alliimce,  591 

Sandanis,  104 

Sardei?,  aiege  and  capture  of,  by  Cyrus, 
108,  110;  burning  of,  139 

Scio  [Chios] 

Scythians,  99 

Seisachtheia,  77,  79 

Seleukofl,  6:34,  657 

Selinous,  quarrel  between  and  Kgota,  363 

Seljukian  Turks,  Wj2 

Sellaaia,  battle  of,  G«i<) 

Senate  [Boule,  Probouleutic  Council] 

Sestos,  230 

Seuthes,  21M,  515 

Seven  Perhiaiis,  the,  123 

Sicily,  Greek  colonisation  in,  57 

Sikanos,  377 

SikinnoB,  l'*9 

Sinope,  57  ;  the  Ten  Thousand  at,  515 

Sllalkes,  279,  293 

Six  generals.  murdiT  of  the.  at  Athens,  478 

Six  hundred  at  Syracuse,  .frU,  395 

Skedasos.  579 

SklonC-  nvolts  from  Athens,  338 

Skirouid<-H,  420 

Skirphondas,  411 

Skylax,  137 

Skyllia.s,  191 

Slavery.  410,  486,  ."iSB 

Slaves,  9  iu>(t 

Slavonian  inroads,  6C5 

Smt-iilis.  121 

Society,  .\ryan,  6 

Sokrates.  at  Dolion,  350  ;  at  the  trial  of 
the  Ri  iierals.  471  ;  and  the  Thirty,  4»J ; 
acra.>-ation  of,  .VJii  ;  and  tho  Dalmonion, 
022;  and  the  Klenchus,  513;  and  tho 
Delphbu  erade.  523;    and    the   comic 


STR 

poets,  532  ;  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiades, 
535;  and  the  sophist-,  5;j»i;  trial  and 
defence  of.  .Wfi  tt  ^*g.  ;  death  of,  544; 
positive  and  negative  teaching  of,  515 

Sokrates,  the  Achaian,  500.  506 

Solon,  75  et  seq. ;  travels  of,  81  ;  and  Kroi- 
sos,  SJ ;  character  of  the  constiiution  of, 
87 

Solygeia,  326 

Sophoinetos,  5C0 

Sophists.  526 

Sophokles,  son  of  Sostratides,  362 

—  the  poet,  260 

Sophroniskos,  520 

Sosikles,  95 

Sostratos.  622 

Sparta,  28 ;  constitution  and  early  history 
of,  ;}0;  predominance  of.  in  Hellas,  94  ; 
influx  of  money  into,  TkA) 

Spartan  empire,  character  of  the,  487,  547, 
581 

Spartans  summon  Ilippias  to  a  congress 
of  their  allies,  94  ;  intreat  the  Athenians 
to  stand  firm  against  Mardonios.  213; 
make  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Thasians, 
248;  promise  the  Potidalans  to  invade 
Attica.  266  ;  make  overtures  to  the 
Persian  king,  275  ;  make  a  truce  for  one 
year  with  the  Athenians,  3'W;  ratify  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  316  ;  excluded  from  the 
Olympic  games,  357;  alliance  between, 
and  the  Argivcs,  .35«)  ;  send  (Jylippos  to 
Syracuse,  3H0 ;  fortify  Dekelela.  890; 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Persians,  417; 
make  a  hccond  treaty  with  them,  422; 
order  the  murder  of  Alkibindes,  425; 
inforce  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  564; 
restore  Plataial.  .Vi6;  break  up  the  city 
of  Mantineia,  56»);  declare  war  against 
the  Thebans,  .578  ;  appeal  to  Athens  for 
aid  against  Epamcinoudus,  586 

Bpartoi,  571 

Sperthlas,  2H6 

Sphakteria,  816 

Sphodrias,  .57:1,  .583 

Spintharos,  86 

8tageiro<4,  .3:15,  312 

Stages,  417 

Stat*',  slow  growth  of  the,  11 

Stateira.  <M3 

SU'phanofl,  61 1 

Stesilaos,  1.53 

Sthenelaldas,  2«'jy 

Stilbldc-s,  398 

Stiliehon,  661 

Stratcgol,  90.  256 

8troD)blchiaes,  417,  4S1 
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